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CHAPTER  Xn. 


rilENCH    AND    ENGLISH     SOCIETY. 

Disppuintment  of  Uilnea  nt  his  Father's  lieCuatl  of  Feriiige— K.  P.  Slilnc-e's 
Account  o[  H«iiBC  o[  Commons— MisH  Nightingnlo's  Description  of  Milncs 
— Close  of  Crimean  Wur — Visit  to  Puris — Leigh  Hunt — Gourge  Hadson — 
The  6euch  far  Sir  John  Fiaoldin— Miloci  asked  to  Staai  for  Uancheeter 
— Stuyg  at  Gnirot's  Country-house — Tho  Indian  Mutiny— Viait  to  Do 
Towjupville— Deuth  of  R.  P.  MilneB. 

Ts  the  opening  chapter  of  tliis  biography  the  story  has 
been  told  in  brief  of  the  lifo  of  Mr.  PernVrton  Milnes, 
aad  mention  bus  been  made  of  the  fact  that  in  February, 
1856,  he  received  from  Lord  Palnierston  the  ofl'er  of  a 
peerage.  His  refusal  of  that  offer  without  consultation 
with  his  son,  and  for  reasons  which  seemed  to  the  latter 
to  be  altogether  inadequate,  though  it  led  to  no  estrange- 
nit-ot  between  the  two,  was  none  the  less  distasteful  to 
Richard  Milnes.  Perhaps  the  reader  wlio  has  followed 
the  course  of  this  narrative  to  the  present  point  will 
find  himself  better  able  to  sympathise  with  Milnes's 
disappointment  at  his  father's  action  than  when  he  read 
of  the  incident  in  the  introduction  to  my  story.  The 
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brilliant  social  success  which  had  characterised  Milnes's 
entrance  upon  public  life  in  London,  a  success  in  its 
way  almost  unique,  had  been  followed  by  that  which 
can  only  be  described  as  a  disappointing  career  in 
Parliament.  The  very  brilliancy  of  those  gifts  which 
made  Milnes  a  man  of  mark  in  every  circle  which 
he  entered  had  militated  against  his  success  in  the 
Parliamentary  arena,  and  the  year  1856  found  him  a 
disappointed  man,  so  far  as  his  own  position  and 
prospects  were  concerned.  That  his  disappointment 
had  not  soured  his  temper  or  warped  his  sympathies, 
but  that  his  heart  was  still  as  full  of  kindness  and 
goodwill  as  it  had  ever  been ;  and  that  his  chief  delight 
in  life  was  still  to  help  others — sometimes  with  his  purse, 
sometimes  with  his  overflowing  sympathy,  and  always 
with  a  whole-hearted  unselfishness  too  rare  in  this 
world  of  ours — are  facts  which  no  one  can  dispute. 
But  the  disappointment  of  his  early  ambition  was  not 
the  less  severe  because  it  was  borne  with  a  cheery 
stoicism,  and  was  not  allowed  to  influence  his  bearing 
towards  the  world  at  large. 

The  offer  of  a  peerage  to  his  father,  which  Lord 
Palmerston  designed  largely  as  a  compliment  to  Milnes 
himself,  was  one  of  the  first  real  compensations  he  had 
found  for  his  many  disappointments  in  public  life  ;  and 
the  fact  that  his  father  turned  aside  from  this  distinction, 
as  in  his  youth  he  had  turned  aside  from  the  great  ofiice 
offered  to  him  by  Mr.  Percival,  was  felt  deeply  and  even 
bitterly  by  Milnes. 
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R.  M.  M.  1.0  C.  J.  MacCarthg. 

Crewe  Hall,  Feb.  21*^  lS6fl. 
Dear  FitiENo, — Parliament  is  in  abeyance;  whik-  the  con- 
ference lasts,  we  may  wander  at  onr  own  sweet  will,  and   I  am 
'  in  the  coniitry  with  my  children — an  odd  plural  that,  and  hardly 
yet  realised.*      Amieia  is  getting  companiouaUe  and  amusing; 
a   large  light-hearted  cherubic  -  looking  child,   escitable  and 
intelligent,   wilful    and  yet  seosible.      Mrs.   Milnee  is  slowly 
getting  better  qI  an  influenza,  which  followed   her  confinement. 
I   am  glad  to   hear  that    Hawesf   is  to  be    K.C.B.       He  has, 
fortunately   for  him,    nut   been    sufficiently  conspicuous  in   the 
cuvil    administration    of  military  matters    to    have    shared   the 
disgust  and  obloquy  that  has   fallen    on    more  notorious  men. 
'  The  distrust  of  the  military  authorities  themselves  still  continues. 
'   Whatever  they  do  leeiim  ill  done,  and  generally  is  so.     Want  of 
harmonious  working,  and  the  divided  responsibility  of  the  War 
Office  and    Horse    Guords,   are  likely  to    produce   considerable 
I  chants.     It  is,  after  all,  the  Nemesis  of  those  poor  fellows  left 
I  to  starve  on  the  grim  shores  of  Grim  Tiirtary,      My  father  has 
I  just  refused  a  hereditary  peerage   from  Lord  Pulraerston,  owing 
to  a  crotchet  of  his  own  importance  as  a  Froteetioniat.     I  tiike 
it  easy,  but  am    nut  the  less  annoyed,  more   for  my  wife  and 
children's  sake  than  for  my  own.     I  think,  loo,  that  the  severe 
dulness  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  Lord  Grey  used  to  call 
"  speaking  to  dead  men  by  torchlight,"  would  have  suited  my 
nervous  temperament.     I  told  Canning  J  to  make  acquaintance 
with  you,  and  hope  he   has  done  so :  he  has  got  his  honours 
early  enough  in  life  to  enjoy  and  make  use  of  them.     Your  old 
acquaintance,  Daron  Purke,  is  making  a  great  disturbance  with 
his  life  peerage.     Alderson  says  he   has  been  so  fond   of  pre- 
cedents all  his  life  that  he  could  not  die  without  being  a  precedi'Ut 
bimself. 

Yours  affectionately, 

R.  M.  MiijJBs. 
*  His  second  child,  Florence,  liul  been  bom  in  the  provioaa  joar, 
f  HncCnrthy's  father-in-law.        X  Lurd  Oauuiug',  Viceroy  ot  Indi*. 
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The  Same  to  the  Same, 

March  ird,  1856. 

.     .     .     .     I  do  not  mind 's  not  having*  paid  me — that 

may  be  almost  impossible  for  him  to  have  done — but  he  might 
have  sent  me  the  interest,  and  asked  me  to  let  the  principal 
stand  over  till  better  times,  which  I  should  have  done  at  once. 
As  one  gets  on  in  life,  one  of  the  most  annoying  reflections  is 
the  little  good  one  has  done  by  what  people  call  benevolence ; 
in  fact,  how  little  man  can  be  benefited  by  others.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  just  the  best  men  who  can  be  benefited,  as  one 
feels  in  the  life  of  Goethe.  How  different  his  development  would 
have  been  under  adverse  circumstances !  and  how  much  Carl 
August  had  to  do  with  his  genius  in  giving  it  the  peaceful 
prosperous  air  in  which  it  delig'hted  to  grow  !  I  have  had  a 
domestic  grievance  which  has  given  me  much  vexation.  Lord 
Palmerston,  for  my  sake,  has  offered  my  father  a  peerage,  which 
the  said  father  refused  without  consulting^  me,  thereby  affronting 
the  Premier,  and  disappointing  my  fair  claims.  I  care  about 
the  social  position  for  the  sake  of  my  wife  and  children,  and  I 
should  be  glad  of  a  quieter  and  less  confused  sphere  of  political 
action  as  I  get  older ;  and  then  it  distorts  the  relation  between 
my  father  and  myself  in  a  very  uncomfortable  manner.  As  we 
do  not  live  in  Abraham ic  times,  Isaac  may  be  permitted  not 
fully  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  the  paternal  sacrifice.  Peace 
is  inevitable.  Russia  acts  on  a  well-settled  principle  of  interest, 
and  cares  little  about  honour.  The  Czar  saw  he  must  be  a 
loser,  and  bravely  submitted  to  necessity.  Consoled  with  the 
notion  that  he  had  aggrandised  France  as  against  England,  he 
will  make  no  small  difficulties. 

has  nearly  got  himself  into  another  scrape  about  this 

foreign  enlistment,  but  his  chief  is  in  a  worse  one,  which  will 
get  him  off.  He  worries  my  life  out  with  his  askings,  and 
has  quite  caused  a  coolness  between  Clarendon  and  myself. 

I  remain,  yours  ever, 

ElCHARD   M.    MiLNES. 
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One  of  the  consequences  of  the  offer  of  a  peerajje 

I  to  Mr.   Pemberton    Milnea    was  the    re-appearance  of 

that  gentleman  in  society  for  a  brief  period  during  the 

I  Reason  of  1S56.     It  was  his  duty  to  show  his  gratitude 

I  to  the  Queen   and  ber   great   Minister   by  presenting 

himself  before  them;  and  thus,  for  the  first  time  during 

I  the  present  reign,   the  brilliant  "  political  meteor "  of 

half  a  century  earlier  attended  a  Lev^e,  and  did  homage 

to  his  Sovereign,  his  own  son  presenting  him.     He  saw 

Lord  Palraerston,  too,  imd  had  an  interesting  talk  with 

him  over  theJr  early  days,  and  the  many  events  which 

I  had  occurred  since  they  ran  neck-and-neck  in  the  race 

I  for    Parliamentary  distinction  ;    whilst,  at  not    a   few 

dinner-tables,  he  was    looked  upon  with  interest  and 

curiosity  as    the    survivor  of    a   great    past,    and    his 

I  opinions    asked    upon    the     present    condition    of    the 

[  world,  to  which  for  a  brief  moment  he  had  returned. 

R.  M.  M.  lo  fiU   H'i/e. 

UppT  Brook  St.,  3r<l  (  ?  M^y). 

.  .  ,  My  father  goes  to-morrow,  and  returns  nest 
t  week  to  go  to  the  Levee.  I  dine  with  Lord  Lansdowue  to-day, 
[  Bud  took  him  to  dine  at  the  Dilettante  yesterday  (Stirling  hi 
I  tiie  chwr) ,  and  he  breakfasted  here  on  Satui-day,  when  my  father 
t  sat  between  him  and  Lord  John  RushcII.  The  oonvereation  was 
I  lively,  tbongh  both  my  talkers.  Vandeweyer  and  Mat-aulay, 
Wailed  me,  and  Granville  had  the  gout.  Tjady  Palmereton  haa 
I  been  very  poorly  nith  the  influenza,  and  made  it  worse  by  going 
■to  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday  to  hear  Pred  Peel  com- 
I  proniue  the  Government.  The  nimourB  of  a  diesolution  increase. 
le  fine  morning  we  shall  find  oureelves  sent  to  the  right- 
about.   I  am  strongly  tempted  to  give  up  pohtical  life  altogether. 
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and  enjoy  home  and  art^  and  literature  and  travel.  What  say 
you  ?  After  this  checkmate  is  it  not  ridiculous  to  continue  the 
game? 

Writing  to  his  sister,  Miss  Jane  Milnes,  Mr. 
Pemberton  Milnes  gave  an  interesting  account  of  one  of 
his  own  experiences  during  this  visit  to  town. 

Did  Richard  intend  what  he  said  on  the  length  of  debates  to 
apply  to  Palmerston — he  whom  Gladstone  poetically  described  as 
having  spoken  from  the  setting  to  the  rising  of  the  sun,  unto  his 
own  endless  fame?  The  Speaker  sent  Waddington  to  me  at 
Boodle's,  requesting  me  to  be  introduced  to  him.  He  asked  my 
impression  of  the  speaking ;  I  told  him  frankly  that  in  no  one 
of  the  leading  men  did  it  come  up  to  my  expectation.  He 
asked  how  the  looks  of  the  men  were,  as  contrasted  with  those 
of  yore.  I  told  him  it  was  visible  they  were  not  men  of  the 
substance  we  were — half  the  House  in  top-boots — nor  yet  as 
Norman,  those  dressed  (Mr.  Pitt  always)  in  nankeens  and  blue 
silk  stocking^.  I  said  the  most  remarkable-looking  was  Fox, 
the  M.P.  for  Oldham.  The  Speaker  answered,  "  And  he  is  as 
remarkable  as  he  looks,  and  I  always  like  to  hear  him.'*  And 
certainly,  in  that  conversation  on  the  time  wasted  in  long 
speeches.  Fox  hit  the  point  when  he  said  it  was  owing  to  the 
leaders  waiting  to  trip  each  other.  I  was  taken  with  Frederick 
Peel.  He  has  a  conceited  look,  but  in  answer  to  Graham  as  to 
officers  from  Sandhurst  being  put  upon  half -pay,  he  spoke 
admirably,  in  fewest  words,  but  so  pertinent  as  to  settle  the 
matter. 

During  this  Session  Milnes  was  much  engaged  with 
the  question  of  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders,  one 
that  was  always  near  his  heart,  and  on  which  he  was 
able  to  accomplish  some  real  good  for  his  fellow- 
countryinen.  The  establishment  of  reformatories  was 
a  work  in  which  he  took  the  keenest  interest.     Indeed, 
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in  connection  witli  his  public  life  there  was  no  question 
which  touched  his  S3'mpathies  more  aeutely  than  did 
that  grave  problem  of  how  children  born  in  the  midst 
of  temptation  and  want  are  to  be  saved  from  lives  of 
crime.  Like  every  true  poet,  the  cry  of  the  children 
was  one  to  which  he  could  never  close  his  ears.  The 
pathos  of  youth  was  always  viKible  to  his  eyes,  and  he 
■was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  could  streich  forth  a 
helping  hand  to  those  who  had  all  the  struggles  and 
trials  of  life  still  before  them. 

Miss  Nightingale,  between  whom  and  the  subject  oE 
this  memoir  so  deep  and  true  a  sympathy  existed  in 
connection  with  all  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  poor,  writing,  after  his  death,  to 
hia  sister,  said  something  of  Milnes's  love  for  little 
children. 

His  brilliancy  anil  talents  in  tongue  or  pen — whether  political, 
social,  or  literary — were  inspired  chieUy  by  goodwill  towards  man ; 
but  he  had  the  same  voice  and  manners  for  the  dirty  brat  as  be 
had  for  a  dnchesB,  the  same  desire  to  give  pleasure  and  good: 
for  both  were  his  wits  and  his  kindness.  Once,  at  Redhill  [the 
Reformatory],  where  we  were  with  a  party,  and  the  chiefs  were 
explaining  to  its  the  system  in  the  court- yard,  a  mean,  stunted, 
villainous-looking  little  fellow  crept  across  the  yard  (quite  out  of 
order,  and  by  himself),  and  stole  a  dirty  paw  into  Mr.  Milnes's 
band.  Not  a  word  passed  ;  the  hoy  stayed  quite  quiet  and  quite 
contented  if  he  could  but  touch  his  benefactor  who  bad  placed 
him  there.  He  was  evidently  not  only  his  benefactor,  but  his 
friend. 


These  "  little  unremerabered  acts  of  kindness  and 
of  love "    were    constant    in    the  life  of  Milnes.     No 
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biographer  can  record  them,  for  no  record  remains,  save 
here  and  there,  when  some  chance  eve-witness,  like  Miss 
Nightingale,  with  an  eye  to  see  and  a  heart  to  feel, 
noted  that  which  to  him  was  a  mere  matter  of  course, 
and  treasured  up  the  recollection ;  but  I  feel,  when 
speaking  of  his  political  labours  on  behalf  of  the  child- 
ren, I  should  do  him  wrong  if  I  were  not  to  make  the 
reader  understand  that  in  what  he  did  in  this  matter — in 
Parliament,  through  the  Press,  and  on  many  platforms — 
he  was  prompted,  not  by  personal  ambition,  but  by  the 
purest  and  tenderest  love  for  the  forlorn  creatures  for 
whom  he  worked. 

The  year  1856  saw  peace  proclaimed,  and  the 
Crimean  war  terminated,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
English  politicians,  who  felt  that  hostilities  had  been 
prematurely  closed  at  the  very  moment  when  the  policy 
of  England  was  on  the  eve  of  securing  a  triumph,  in 
order  to  serve  the  views  and  necessities  of  our  ally. 

Milnes  went  over  to  Paris  for  a  few  days  in  the 
spring,  and  encountered  some  of  the  celebrities  of  the 
campaign. 

B,  M.  M.  to  his  Wife. 

Boulogne^  Thursday. 

I  got  here  almost  without  knowing  it^  leaving  London  at 
half -past  three,  and  dining  here  as  early  as  I  ever  wish  to  dine. 
Remember,  when  there  is  an  east  wind,  always  to  go  by 
Boulogne ;  when  there  is  a  west  wind,  by  Calais.  Don't  ask  me 
why,  for  I  don't  know ;  but  it  is  so.  I  am  now  going  to  visit 
the  belle  sosur^  and  rail  to  Paris  at  four  o'clock.  There  was  an 
illumination  here  for  the  birth  (or,  to  speak  more  reverently,  the 
nativity)  of  the  Jils  de    France   (did    you    read    the  Bishop's 
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way  prevent  a  great  many  more  things  that  men  expectj  and, 
instead  of  this  poor  child  being  a  harbinger  o£  peace,  who  knows 
that  he  will  not  be  an  author  o£  eonfuBion  and  discord,  a  Pre- 
tender the  more  ?     He'ias  / 

Farts,  Marek  191L 
There  is  little  society  here,  and  a  great  deal  of  raiu.  All  the 
Magi,  in  full  dress,  went  round  the  cradle  yesterday,  and  the 
I  Jl/s  tie  France  was  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  the 
military  medal.  The  Pope  is  coming  for  the  christening  of  his 
;rod-soa;  sothehappiuess  of  mankind  must  becompletc.  .  .  . 
1  dine  with  the  Hollands  to-day.  H.  Greville  is  staying  with 
them.  I  was  told  that  Strutt  was  to  be  offered  a  peerage,  and 
now  see  he  has  refused  it.  The  disease  seems  catching;  and  if 
the  Lords  cannot  be  recruited  tither  from  the  Conservative  or 
the  Democratic  side,  what  will  they  come  to  f  My  pleasantest 
encounter  here  is  with  olii  Rio,  so  fresh  and  young  1  With  all 
his  misfortunes — crippled  and  ruined — he  is  thelivelieBtcreature 
I  have  seen  in  France,  and  with  such  a  charming  overgrowth  of 
prejudices  of  all  kinds — religious,  political,  peraonal,  and  what 
not,  no  one  of  them  rooted  an  inch  deep.  There  are  not  many 
English  here — Danby  Seymour,  Arthur  Russell,  and  the  young 
Foreign  Office  gents  with  Lord  Clarendon  I  see  most  of. 
Ponrquoi  I'Empereur  e'est  embelli  depuis  la  naissance  du  Prince  ? 
Farcetju'il  a  un  nouveau-ne.    (He  has  a  very  ugly  one.) 


It.  ^f.  M.  to  Au  Wife. 

Paris,  Saturday. 
I  was  at  a  very  pi-etty  ball  last  night,  when  1  saw  General 
Bosquet,  iind  had  some  talk  with  him.  He  said  it  was  quite  true 
that  the  French  army  were  suffering  frightfully  for  want  o£ 
provisions,  as  the  Times  says.  Montalcmbert  gave  me  a  break- 
fast this  morning  with  some  interesting  people,  and  I  dine  to- 
<jftjr  with  the  Barings,  and  to-morrow  with  De  Tocqueville,  whom 
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I  am  fonder  of  than  all  the  hommei  d'elife  together.  M.  de 
Flahault  would  not  dine  at  the  Cowleys'  the  other  day,  because 
Layard  dined  there ;  and  half  the  society  at  Lady  Holland's  got 
up  and  left  the  room  when  M.  de  Flahault  came  into  it;  so  that, 
you  see^  things  are  on  an  agreeable  footing.  A  Legitimist  lady 
yesterday  told  me  she  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  a  page,  so 
she  had  advised  him  to  try  for  the  throne  of  France,  for  which  he 
was  as  fit  as  anyone  else.  Was  Amy  surprised  at  the  sea?  I 
fancy  I  remember  being  disappointed  that  it  was  not  bigger. 

Wednesday, 

The  weather  is  now  as  brilliant  as  it  was  dull — indeed,  nothing 
can  be  brighter.  I  shall  be  in  London  on  Monday,  and  able  to 
see  you  as  soon  as  you  like  to  come.  The  Beview  yesterday  was 
very  fine,  and  I  rode  yesterday  the  same  horse  of  my  friend 
M.  Vatry  as  I  did  last  year.  It  was  curious  \x>  see  the 
Emperor  exhibiting  to  Count  OrlofE  the  identical  troops  that  had 
taken  the  MalakhofF.  Lady  Monson  and  I  gave  a  little  dinner 
here  yesterday  between  us — the  Sartorises,  Lord  Holland,  Count 
Cavour,  George  Sand,  Mignet,  Browning,  &c.  It  was  not  as 
pleasant  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  Lamartine  and  Tocqueville 
were  both  too  unwell  to  come.  We  dined  in  the  room  ice 
occupied  when  here.  All  the  world  is  curious  to  hear  the  Due 
de  Broglie's  reception  at  the  Academy  to-morrow.  The  great 
thing  in  the  theatres  is  the  Paradis  Perduy  which  begins  with 
the  fall  of  Satan,  and  ends  with  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
There  is  such  a  rush  for  places  I  shall  probably  not  see  it.  I 
have  been  all  this  morning  in  the  Paris  prisons  and  reformatories, 
and  find  the  difference  between  them  and  ours  still  greater  than 
I  supposed. 

On  July  18th  Milnes  gave  one  of  his  literary 
dinners  in  town,  the  guests  being  Mr.  Thackeray, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Procter,  Mr. 
Venables,  and  Mr.  Spedding.  Leigh  Hunt  had  been 
invited,  and  in  reply  wrote  as  follows  : — 
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f^eiff/i  Jluni  to  R.  M.  M. 

llamme^r»mith ,  Jtili/  17M,  1856. 

Mt  dear  Sir, — Your  letter  dated  the  15th  reached  me  only 
last  nightv  Its  doing  bo  was  no  inconvenience  to  myself;  I  only 
mention  it  to  account  for  your  not  having  a  speedier  answer. 
An  invitation  to  your  house  in  connection  with  nothing  but  ils 
owners  would  at  any  time  have  made  me  desirous  to  come  to  it, 
whether  able  or  not.  I  have  always  had  the  same  feeling  with  re- 
gard to  that  of  my  dear  old  friend  Procter,  and  to  these  attractions 
for  their  own  sokes  are  now  added  those  of  the  Brownings.  Judge 
then  if  I  am  disposed  to  resist  all  three  united.  Dinner,  how- 
ever, has  long  been  an  achievement  quite  beyond  me.  Indeed,  I 
do  not  recollect  that  it  was  ever  much  otherwise,  glad  as  1  should 
have  been  to  enjoy  every  good  thing  which  nature  has  lieen 
pleased  to  set  before  us,  with  a  sneaking  reserve  as  to  the  right 
of  wondering  (also  her  gift)  why  we  should  at  once  like  and 
dislike  to  eat  flesh.  But  I  sit  at  a  dinner-party  with  the  power 
of  eating  nothing  but  a  piece  of  the  mutton  or  so,  which  is 
distressing  both  to  myself  and  others,  and  this  mutton  itself  does 
mc  harm  unless  I  take  it  when  other  people  take  their  lunch. 
Allow  me  to  say,  therefore,  that  instead  of  being  in  Brook 
Street  to-morrow  (Fridfly)at  7.45,  I  will  be  there  at  SI, by  which 
time  I  shall  prol»ably  find  the  dinner-cloth  removed,  and  so  be 
able  to  he  as  long  with  you  as  I  can  without  feeling  myself  bo 
much  de  Imp. 

With  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Milnes, 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Lbigk  Huxt. 

Although  he  has  made  no  fijjure  in  the  pages  of  this 
narrative,  George  Hudson,  the  well-known  Railway 
King,  was  one  of  tlie  men  with  whom  Milnes  had  once 
been  intimate.     The  latter,  according  to  his  wont,  had 
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enjoyed  his  hospitality  in  the  daj's  of  his  glory  at  Albert 
Gate,  and  had  acquired  a  fund  of  good  stories  regard- 
ing the  "  Financial  Meteor's  *'  wonderful  career,  which 
served  him  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  but,  unlike  most  of 
those  who  crowded  Hudson's  drawing-rooms  when  he 
was  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  prosperity,  Milnes  did 
not  desert  him  in  the  daj^s  of  his  adversity.  To  the 
very  end  of  Hudson's  life  he  befriended  him  and  his 
family,  and  I  think  that  some  of  the  most  touching 
letters  which  were  found  at  Fryslon,  after  the  death  of 
its  owner,  were  those  in  which  the  wife  of  the  ex- 
Eailway  King  thanked  Milnes  for  little  acts  of  kindness 
and  goodwill  to  one  who  had  long  before  fallen  out  of 
the  favour  of  the  world.  Milnes  had  written  (Septem- 
ber, 1856)  to  Lord  Palmerston,  asking  him  to  do  some- 
thing for  one  of  Mr.  Hudson's  sons. 

Lr/rd  Palmerston  to  R.  M.  M, 

Piccadilly,  September  Ust,  1856. 

My  dear  Milnes^ — I  will  bear  in  mind  what  you  say  about 
Hudson's  son,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  I  may  be  able  to  do 
what  you  wish.  Hudson's  history  is  like  what  is  found  in  a 
story-book.  I  am  glad  you  found  him  straight  in  his  trans- 
actions ;  it  is  not  everybody,  I  imagine,  that  can  say  as  much ; 
but  Horace's  saying  may  not  apply  to  this  family. 

Yours  sincerelv, 

Palmerstox. 

R.  M.  M.  to  C.  /.  MacCarthy. 

Crewe,  Sept,  22nd,  1856. 

Dear  Friend, — I  have  little  doubt  that  Labouchere  intends 
to  offer  you  the  government  of  the  Mauritius.     I  own  I  would 
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1  not  have  asked  for  it  for  you,  but  I  should  not  venture  to 
counsel  you  to  refuse  it ;  on  that  point  you  must  really  judgti 
for  yourself,  and  I  will  approve  of  either  decision.  I  suppose 
t)ie  climate  is  held  to  be,  at  least,  as  healthy  as  Ceylon,  and  that 
your  insurance  would  be  rather  lighter  than  heavier.  You 
would  have,  no  doubt,  to  increase  it  in  prudence.  I  have  been 
airitating,  this  year,  to  get.  the  question  o£  Pensions  for  Colonial 
Governors  put  upon  a  sound  footing;  but  now  that  the  burden 
of  the  Government  is  thrown  upon  the  Colonists  themselves,  it 
becomes  every  day  more  difficult.  If  the  Mother  Country  is  nut 
to  pay  the  salary,  why  should  it  pay  the  pension?  Yet  all 
parties  agree  that  there  ought  to  be  some  pension  if  the 
Colonists  are  to  get  ihe  best  men.  I  am  in  mourning  for  my 
father's  elder  sister,  Mrs.  Wyvill.  You  remember  her  son,  the 
M.P.  for  Richmond.  I  do  not  know  why  Labouchere  delays 
the  gazetting  of  your  knighthood.  I  have  told  nobody  of  it, 
except  the  Cardinal,  whom  I  saw  at  some  public  place  some 
months  ago.     His  grandeur  has  ended  in  quite  esclu<ling  him 

I  from  general  society;  he  lives  in  a  little  Court  o£  his  own. 

Two    notable    events    in    the    history  of   England 
marked  the  year  1857 — the  defeat  of  Lord  Palraerston 

I  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  question  of  our  rela- 
tions with  China,  by  a  combination  of  men  so  difterently 

■  constituted  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Mr. 
Bright,  together  with  the  subsequent  General  Election, 

I  and  Lord  Palmerston's  triumphant  return  to  power  at 
the  head  of  an  increased  majority  ;  and  the  outbreak  of 
that  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  which  for  a  time  shook  the 
British  Empire  to  its  very  foundations,  and  absorbed 
public  attention  to  a  degree  which  was  not  equalled 
even  during  the  days  of  the  Crimean  war. 

From  Milnes's  letters  to  his  wife  during  the  year 
we  get  only  momentary  peeps  at  the  course  of  public 
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events,  whilst  his  correspondence  with  Sir  Charles 
MacCarthy  sank  during  the  twelve  months  to  a 
minimum  of  one  letter.  Here  and  there,  however, 
in  his  reference  to  public  affairs  are  passages  which 
are  worth  preserving,  as  the  views  of  such  a  man  upon 
any  question  of  permanent  interest  always  must  be. 

Palmerston  [he  writes  on  the  day  following  the  defeat  of 
the  great  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons]  was  weak  in  body 
and  in  mind ;  Gladstone  superb  in  extravagance  and  injustice. 
The  Cabinet  ladies  were  all  there,  and  the  scene  very  exciting. 
The  expectants  (in  all  senses)  out  of  doors  took  up  the  cheers 
which  went  far  down  the  street.  So  much  for  the  combination 
of  Galway,*  Gladstone,  and  Cobden,  and  my  father's  sacrifice 
to  party  opinion. 

An  effort  was  made  during  the  year  to  obtain 
help  from  the  Government  for  a  final  attempt  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  the 
crews  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  who  had  sailed  to  the 
Arctic  regions  on  an  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  the 
North-West  Passage  ten  years  before,  and  of  whose  fate 
no  certain  news  had  been  obtained,  though  again  and 
a^in  the  ice  barriers  of  the  Polar  Sea  had  been 
attacked  by  gallant  men  striving  to  learn  the  truth. 
Milnes  supported  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  subject,  and  warmly  advocated  the  case  of  Lady 
Franklin  and  the  other  wives  and  relatives,  who  were 
left  in  agonising  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  the  lost 
seamen. 

♦  Milnes's  brother-in-law. 
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Lady  Franklin   to  Ji.  M.   M. 

60,  Pall  Mall,  Feb.  Zhih,  1«57. 
DsAR  Mil.  MiLNKs, — I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  offer  you 
my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  able  eupimrt  you  have 
given  to  Mr.  Napier's  motion.  Not  one  of  the  many  friends  I 
have  seen  to-day  but  has  assured  me  (though  the  assurance  was 
not  necessary)  that  yours  was  the  most  effective  sjieeeh  in  aid  of 
hi*  representations.  I  am  sure  you  do  not  require  to  l)fi  told 
that  I  shall  not  shriuk  from  the  alternative  now  forred  upon 
tne,  of  completing  the  search  by  my  own  resources.  But  I 
have  suggested  to  Mr,  Napier  whether  it  might  not  be  urged 
etill  upon  the  Government  that  they  have  adopted  unprecedented 
responsibility  in  announcing  tbeir  adverse  decision  without 
having  previously  summoned  to  their  aid  a  committee  of  ex- 
perienced Arctic  officers,  best  fitted  to  advise  on  the  snbject. 
Such  a  council  has  always  hitherto  preceded  every  decision  that 
hna  been  made.  If  this  be  denied,  it  might  stil]  be  pressed  upon 
them  that  the  aid  they  have  encouraged  me  to  expect  should  be 
freely  granted.  It  was  pecuniary  assistance  that  Lord  Stanley 
of  Alderley  spoke  of  to  Lord  Wrottesley;  but  this  I  do  not 
require,  since  if  I  can  get  the  loan  of  one  oE  the  Arctic  ships  now 
lying  in  ordinary,  and  fit  for  no  further  purpose,  her  fittings 
completed  in  the  dockyard,  and  some  of  the  stores  purchased 
which  are  now  lying  waste,  my  resources  will  be  relieved  as 
much  as  by  money.  Some  concession,  I  think,  is  due  to  me  in 
consideration  of  that  cruel  suspense  in  which  I  have  been  kept 
ever  since  the  return  of  the  last  great  Fish  River  Expedition, 
L  extending  for  a  ]ieriod  which  has  made  me  lose  three  consecutive 
I  seasons  while  still  in  doubts  as  to  what  answer  I  should  get  to 
I  iny  repeated  applications  as  to  the  memorial  of  my  friends. 
This  state  of  suspense,  ending  now  in  fatal  certainty,  after  pre- 
liminary circumstances  which,  a  few  days  ago,  seemed  to  pro- 
mise quite  a  different  result,  has  seriously  affected  my  interests 
in  many  ways. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  to  see  your  mention  of  the  R''s<iltiti-, 
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and  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Napier  did  not  make  use  o£  a  docu- 
ment I  sent  him,  which  has  not  anywhere  met  the  notice  it 
deserves.  I  mean,  the  Resolution  of  Congress  when  it  voted  the 
money  for  the  purchase  and  equipment  of  the  ship.  The  re- 
solution expressly  stated  that  the  object  of  this  noble  gift  was, 
not  the  exhibition  of  national  goodwill,  but  simply  of  sympathy 
with  the  cause  to  which  the  ship  had  been  devoted.  I  am  glad 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  telling  you  that  Captain  Hawkstone, 
of  the  ResolutCy  has  placed  his  services  in  the  most  spontaneous 
and  unconditional  manner  entirely  at  my  disposal  for  the  com- 
mand of  a  private  expedition,  in  the  event  of  my  being  driven  to 
this  painful  alternative,  and  in  case  of  his  not  interfering  with 
any  English  officers.  I  shall  accept  his  generous  offer  only  in 
case  Sir  Charles  Wood  refuses  to  fulfil  his  own  written  pledge 
(communicated  to  me  last  year  by  order  of  Prince  Albert)  that 
willing  permission  should  be  given  to  any  naval  officer  volun- 
teering for  my  private  expedition. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  may  ask  of  you  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Napier  upon  the  possibility  of  any  further  movement 
in  the  House.  I  am  afraid  of  appearing  to  expect  too  much, 
and  would  rather  assure  you  how  much  I  appreciate  what  has 

already  been  done  for  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Jane  Franklin. 

When  the  Dissolution  took  pla<;e,  Milnes  was  ap- 
proached by  influential  persons  in  Manchester  with  a 
view  to  his  contesting  that  city  against  Messrs.  Bright 
and  Cobden,  but  he  declined  to  entertain  this  proposition, 
as  well  as  another  which  reached  him  from  Chester  to 
the  same  effect ;  and  standing  once  more  for  Pontefract, 
was  again  re-elected.  He  only  consented  to  abide  by 
his  old  constituenc}",  however,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  election  should  be  a  pure  one — a  fact  which 
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liardly  suggests  that  the  political  morality  of  his 
favourite  borough  had  been  quite  above  reproach 
previously. 

In  April  he  went  to  Liverpool  to  speak  at  a  banquet 

I  connected  with  the  foundation  of  the  Free  Library  and 

I  Museum. 

I  bad  my  usual  good  fortune  yesterdaj  [he  writes  to  his 
r  wife],  having  to  speak  when  everybody  was  tired  to  death  and 
I   quil«  out  of  humour.     IE  people  do  like  "  titery  gents  "  to  come 

and  amuM  them,  they  ought  to  give  them  a  fair  stage.  The 
I  stone-laying  was  a  very  pretty  spectacle ;  the  procession  through 

the  crowded  streets,  with  the  spontaneous  interest,  flags  flying, 

guns  firing,  Ecc,  all  in  honour  of  plain  old  ugly  Mr.  Brown.* 
t  St.  Paul   could   not   have  prayed    better  than    the  Bishop  of 

Chester.  Per/iapn  — ■ — ^'s  sorrow  will  make  him  think  of  other 
I  people  J   but  very  few  are  bettered  by  misfortune. 

The  Manchester  Fine-Art  Exhibition  was  one  of 
L  the  attractions  of  the  year,  and  of  course  Mitnes  went 
\  to  see  it. 

Nobody  can  be  disappointed  at  the  Exhibition  [he  writes  to 

I  bis  wife]  ;  it  is  the  finest  picture  gallery  in  the  world,  and,  juKt 

f  because  one  knows  so  many  of  the  pictures,  less  confusing  and 

r  distracting.     The  English  School  comes  out  wonderfully.     The 

I  other    works    of   art    are    also  an    agreeable    change    from    the 

I  incessant  upward  stare  which  tires  my  eyes  very  soon.     Many 

of  the  best  modern  pictures  belong  to  Manchester  men,  one  of 

whom  said  the  other  day  he  was  getting  tired  of  them  now,  and 

should  go  into  orchids  instead. 

In  August  he  went  to  France,  and  visited,  among 
I  others,  M.  Guizot. 

•  The  doDor  of  the  Museum. 
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B,  if,  M.  to  his  Wife, 

Trouville,  Thursday  {August,  1857]. 

I  had  a  good  passage  to  Havre^  and  got  here  by  noon.  A 
carious-looking  place,  like  a  sea-place  on  the  stage.  All  the 
houses  run  up  for  the  summer,  and  let  at  fabulous  rents.  I  have 
seen  no  Englishman  I  know,  and  one  or  two  Frenchmen  only. 
One  told  me  that  L.  N.  made  as  much  fuss  of  his  son  as  if  he 
was  the  Messiah.  .  .  .  I  go  to  Val  Richer  on  Wednesday  to 
stay  till  Saturday.  Such  a  characteristic  letter  from  George 
Bunsen,  asking  us  all  to  his  farm-house  for  as  long  as  we  can 
stay.  I  daresay  I  shall  manage  to  spend  five  or  six  days  with 
him.  I  saw  General  Barnard  at  Mrs.  Lane  Fox's  two  or  three 
days  before  he  left  He  has  a  very  attached  family.  But  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  is  the  great  loss ;  he  was  one  of  the  few  great 
men  in  India  whom  people  really  trusted.  How  will  all  this 
end  ?  Our  Indian  Government  was,  no  doubt,  the  most  useful, 
the  most  really  civilising  thing  that  England  was  doing  in  the 
world,  and  this  hideous  catastrophe  comes  on  it.  The  old 
Chancelier  Pasquier  gave  me  an  account  yesterday  of  the  death 
of  the  Due  de  Praslin.  He  took  such  an  immense  dose  of 
arsenic  that  it  did  not  kill  him  at  once,  but  after  seven  days' 
horrible  suffering.  This  was  what  gave  rise  to  the  rumour  that 
he  had  escaped.     .     •     . 

Val  Richer,  August  27th. 

This  place  is  much  better  than  I  expected — quite  a  country- 
house,  with  a  well-kept  garden,  and  a  good  deal  of  land  about, 
which  one  of  the  De  Witts  manages.  It  was  an  old  abbey, 
which  M.  Guizot  bought  for  an  old  song,  and  gutted  entirely, 
except  a  long  gallery  (now  full  of  books),  into  which  all  the  rooms 
open,  and  which  has  given  me  the  notion  of  putting  bookcases 
in  the  gallery  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  at  Fryston,  where 
George  III.  and  his  "bad,  ugly''  women  now  stand.*  M. 
Guizot  is  in  great  force,  and  full  of  political  and  literary  gossip. 

*  An  idea  subsequently  carried  into  effect. 
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He  had  a  letter  yesterday  from  Prince  Metteriiieli,  reconnticg 
the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  him.  "  Le  jeuue  Prince 
ploisait  a  tout  le  monde,  mais  avait  I'air  embarrasee  et  tr^ 
.  triste."  There  are  four  children  here,  from  four  to  nine.  The 
elder  dines  at  table  at  seven  o'clock,  and  has  everything  handed 
to  her,  like  any  other  co/inire.  She  asked  for  currant  jelly  twice 
with  her  hare,  saying  it  was  the  best  part  of  the  dish.  All  the 
others  come  to  dessert,  and  taste  everything.  We  have  coffee 
here  in  our  rooms,  breakfast  at  eleven,  lunch  at  three,  and  dinner 
at  seven — nearly  as  much  aa  an  English  servant  The  country 
i  very  rich,  and  thinly  peopled,  so  that  wages  are  high  and 
the  peasantry  prosperous. 

Fal  Rider,  Friday. 
I  am  much  amused  at  the  difference  of  these  children 
I  from  English  ones.  They  all  crowd  round  me,  and  try  to  attract 
my  attention,  askings  me  to  walk  with  them,  &e.  One  said  to 
"  Je  n'aime  pas  le  lait,  mais  j'aime  le  rbum."  Madame  de 
Witt  says  all  the  English  children  she  saw  were  starved,  or  had 
nothing  but  bread  to  eat.  These  live  a  very  healthy  life,  out  of 
doors  all  day.  The  weather  bas  been  beautiful,  setting  off  this 
I   thickly- wooded  landscape  to  great  advantage. 

From  M.  Guizot's,  Milnes  went  on  to  Heidelberg,  to 
stay  with  his  old  friend  Baron  von  Bunsen. 

R.  M.  M.  to  kU  Wife. 

Reiihllerg,  Sunday. 
Thanks  for  your  good  news  of  self  and  baims.  In  this 
glorious  sunshine  I  can  hardly  imagine  you  on  your  Arctic  coast, 
sa  I  must  just  come  and  see  you,  though  it  is  dithcult  to  get 
away  from  this  friendly  place.  Oddly  enough,  I  cannot  in  the 
least  recall  what  we.  did  here.  I  remember  all  about  Frankfort, 
and  all  about  Baden ;  but  where  we  lodged,  and  whom  and  what 
re,  has  quite  vanished  from  my  memory — and  yet  you 


call  it  a  good  one  1 


Bui 


1  delighted  at  Amy's  sayings. 
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*a*i  cited,  in  his  turn,  one  of  his  boys  saying,  ''What  is 
^,  papa,  of  God^s  promising  not  to  drown  the  world 
*S^  if  He  is  going  to  burn  it?"  You  should  see  Bunsen 
Paying  at  bowls  without  his  coat,  which  he  does  every  day  in 
«^  afternoon 


H.  M,  M.  to  C,  /.  MacCarthy, 


Brighton,  Oct  Uth,  1857. 
Dear  Friend, — ^We  are  still  on  tiptoe  about  India,  but  in 
a  mood  rather  too  confident  of  universal  success  and  general 
tnumph.  We  assume  Lucknow  to  have  been  saved,  Delhi  to 
have  been  taken  or  evacuated,  and  nothing  left  to  do  except  a 
ckaue  aux  hommes  all  over  Bengal.  This  may  all  happen ;  but  I 
think  there  will  be  still  some  shades  over  the  landscape.  What 
does  remain  is  a  strong,  indefinite  feeling  against  the  East  India 
Company;  and  I  have  a  notion  that  the  Government  will  not 
stand  by  them,  and  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  alteration 
of  the  system.  All  1  hope  is  that  it  will  be  in  the  direction  of 
making  India  more,  and  not  less,  independent  of  English  inter- 
ference, and  that  we  shall  have  no  more  "  rising  statesmen  ^'  for 
Governor-Generals.  I  have  no  very  near  relatives  to  regret  in 
these  late  calamities,  but  I  have  an  image  of  a  pretty  girl  some 
four  years  ago  singing  and  dancing  in  a  large  family  connected 
with  me,  and  who  has  died  at  Cawnpore,  with  two  little  children. 
There  was  great  grief  at  Manchester  (where  I  have  been  lately 
for  the  Art  Exhibition)  for  Mrs.  Ewart  and  her  husband,  whose 
noble  letters  have  been  eminent  amongst  so  much  nobleness. 
I  hear  the  Queen  is  in  great  admiration  of  Sir  George  Grey  at 
the  Cape  having  sent  his  carriage-horses  to  India,  and  going 
afoot.  Why  have  you  not  sent  a  pony  or  a  baggage-horse,  and 
carried  your  own  portmanteau  ?  We  are  staying  in  the  South. 
•  .  .  I  was  at  Heidelberg  with  Bunsen  when  he  got  a  letter 
from  the  King,  earnestly  entreating  him  to  come  to  Berlin, 
which  he  will  now  be  very  glad  he  did,  as  he  stayed  a  month 
with  him  at  the  Schloss  (an  immense  honour),  and  was  fully 
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reconciled.  In  the  new  state  of  things  I  do  not  think  it  likely 
he  will  be  politiuatly  employed;  but  it  ie  on  the  cardii  that  he 
may  be  Minister  of  Cultua,  which  would  suit  him  very  well. 
The  Calholics  have  got  themselves  into  grent  odium  through 
the  blundering  of  your  eminent  relative.  When  jieo pie  were  so 
excited  ns  about  this  affair,  what  folly  to  try  and  mix  up  other 
I  things  with  it,  even  though  just !  If  they  could  not  join  in  the 
general  sympathy,  why  could  they  not  stay  quiet?  The  War 
Office  still  enjoy*  the  worat  repute,  but  the  head  is  made  to 
bear  most  of  the  blame. 

I  am  yours  affectionately, 

II.  SI.  JI. 

Among  the  letters  to  his  wife  from  various  country- 
houses  wliich  he  visited  during  t)ie  autumn  are  a  lew 
I  from  which  extracts  may  be  made  :— 

GtiHoeradury,  Sunday  Hvnitiny  {/iaron  RothscliUil'x). 

Nobody  here  but  the  family  and  Bernal   Osborne.     Very 

pleasant,  though   a   rainy  day.     We   went   to   the   farm   and 

inspected  the  poultry,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  drove  out  (four 

I  such  greys!);   and  then  I  went  and  sat  with  some  old  Italian 

I   acquaintances,  the  B a,  who  live  close  by,  and  are  great  in 

the  artistic  line.     Madame  M 's  little  girl  rode  out  with  a 

groom  in  the  morning.  She  began  her  lessons  in  the  riding- 
school  at  four,  and  now  is  afraid  of  nothing;  but  she  doi's  not 
write  well  yet,  though  she  has  been  learning  six  months,  and 
has  B  master  every  day.  The  youngest  boy  here  ia  the  moat 
bwatiful  Eastern  child  I  ever  saw.  We  had  music  and  whist 
last  night.  The  Rothschilds  were  delighted  with  Scarborough. 
They  were  a  month  at  the  hotel  we  were  at,  and  quite  contented. 
Fancy  that  last  Sunday — -the  day  I  proposed  to  come  here — was 
their  great  Faat;  they  eat  nothing  from  five  o'clock  on  that 
Aa,y  to  seven  o'clock  the  next  evening.  The  Baroness,  quite  in 
confidence,  read  me  one  of  the  sermons  she  has  written  for  the 
Jewish  schools;  it  was  on  the  deception  of  Jacob,  in  very  good 
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English^  and  quite  above  the  level  of  ordinary  sermons  in 
thought. 

£owood. 

Lord  Lansdowne  has  pressed  me  to  stay  and  go  up  to  town, 
with  him  on  Thursday,  and  I  do  so.  The  fate  of  our  dinner 
is  what  gratifies  my  father  so  much,  civility  without  eon- 
sumption  ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  have ,  and 

I  may  pick  up  a  man.     Would  you  like  to  ask ?     If  so, 

do  it.  Lady  Shelbourn  has  had  a  long  letter  from  Lady 
Canning,  evidently  inclined  to  diminish  the  horrors,  and  to 
make  the  best  of  the  thing,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  the  tone 
that  infuriates  the  Calcutta  people.  Mr.  Temple,  the  new 
Rugby  master,  and  Mr.  Greg  came  yesterday.  Pray  cut 
out  the  story  of  the  Relief  of  Lucknow  in  the  third 
page  of  yesterday's  Timfis,  It  is  a  capital  anecdote — indeed, 
much  too  good  to  be  true.*  ...  I  saw  Thackeray 
yesterday ;  his  story  is  to  be  all  al)out  the  American  War, 
written  something  in  the  manner  of  "  Esmond,^'  with  his  own 
drawings. 

Southampton^  Wednesday, 

Just  arrived  from  the  Island.  I  went  to  Ryde  yesterday ; 
dined  at  Colonel  Harcourt's.  Went  to  a  dance  on  board  the 
Actons'  yacht  with  the  young  Thornhills ;  and  had  an  early 
dinner  to-day  with  Sir  Augustus  Clifford.  There  was  Lady 
Jersey  and  the  Dudley  Carletous  on  the  pier.  The  Harcourts' 
and  Cliffoixls'  villas  are  the  prettiest  things  I  know  in  England. 
The  Bishop  of  Oxford  told  a  delij^htful  story  of  the  Dean  of 
York  being  present  when  his  son  was  examined  for  ordination. 
Archdeacon  Wrangham  asked  him  who  was  the  father  of  David, 
which  the  young  man  could  not  answer;  and  then  the  Dean 
began  whistling  "The  Flower  of  Dunblane,''  to  suggest  the 
name  to  the  son.  And  when  this  was  all  in  vain,  he  said, 
*'  Now,  sir,  do  you  suppose  that  our  excellent  friend,  the 
Archbishop,  could  answer  such  a  question?" 

•  Tlie  fabulous  story  of  "  Jessie  of  Lucknow." 
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JiArtJgt. 
I  found  a  large  houseful  here — all  the  CambridgcB,  Claret. 
Fidons,  Mancheeters,  Cravene,  Granville,  the  Poodle,  a  dozen 
young  lords,  and  as  many  young  ladies.  There  was  to  be  a 
play  to-night  and  a  ball  to-morrow,  which  I  did  not  care  for,  so 
was  going  away;  but  the  Princess  Mary  said  she  could  not 
Ie«m  her  part  before  Friday,  so  the  ball  is  to-night  and  the  play 
to-morrow,  which  I  stay  for.  This  is  an  inconvenience  to 
eighty  people  who  were  asked  for  to-morrow  ;  hut  it  ia 
an  advauti^  oE  entertaining  Royalty  that  you  need  not  care 
tor  anybody  else.  Mr.  Manager  Stafford  is  in  great  force,  with 
not  only  a  princess  in  his  troupe,  but  the  President  of  the 
Council,  a  live  duke,  and  any  number  of  inferior  peers.  Lady 
Marian*  is  a  charming  easy  hostess,  taking  her  dinner  of  forty 
•s  easy  as  you  could  yours  of  eight,  with  a  pleasant  word  for 
everybody.  The  house  is  hideous  and  handsome  ;  the  place  very 
fine,  long  grassy  glades  full  of  deer,  with  immense  heech'Woods. 


IL  M.  M.  fo  Mm  June  MUxl'i. 

Wohiirn. 
1  got  on  very  well  with  Lady  John,  as  she  takes  a  real 
r'iDterest  in  foreign  politics.  We  had  a  sermon  at  Wobuni  to-diiy 
I  lor  the  pastoral  did,  in  which  we  were  told  to  imitate  Stephen, 
[»ho,  though  deacon,  took  all  other  offices  on  himself;  to  imitate 
iTauI  in  turning  the  world  upside  down;  and  to  follow  Lord 
I  Ashley,  "  whose  praise  was  in  all  the  churches ;"  and  a  paper  was 
Iplaced  in  the  pews,  mentioning  that  one  young  lady  had  put  a 
t^ld  ring  in   the   plate,  and   another  her  watch.      I  could  not, 

I  however,  get  Miss to  deposit  her  bracelet,  and  Lord  Foley 

F  his  studs. 


It.  M.  M.  to  _ 


»  Caroline  Mihn 


_  You  will  have  seen  my  note  to  my  father,  and  now  I  send 
^Ton  the  play-bill  of  last  night  to  forward  to  Edinburgh.  Tbe 
*  •  Lsdj  Mnrifiu  AlfonL 
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thing  went  off  very  well^  and  I  had  a  good  piece  of  nonsense 
to  act|  leaving  O'Brien  all  the  sentimental  melodrama.  Mrs. 
Anson  acted  very  well^  and  made  herself  most  pleasant,  and  her 
children  are  what  decorous  people  would  think  sadly  premature. 
Lord  John  was  very  much  pleased  with  his  little  hoy  being  made 
the  hero  of  the  piece ;  he  is  a  short,  grave,  simple  child  of  six, 
and  strutted  about  the  stage  with  entire  unconcern.  The 
Duchess  wanted  me  to  print  my  prologue,  which  I  declined ;  it 
will  do  to  read  when  we  meet.  I  was  precluded  from  a  large 
field  of  jokes  by  the  Jarnacs  being  here,  which  made  French 
subjects  delicate.  Young  Byng  is  a  charming  boy  with  real 
dramatic  genius.  A  great  part  of  the  party  cleared  off  to-day, 
and  we  are  now  few  for  the  house.  I  go  to  Castle  Ash  by 
(Northampton)  on  Wednesday;  O'Brien  says  all  the  different 
sects  are  applying  to  engage  his  uncle  Baptist,*  just  as  the 
theatre  did  with  Grisi  after  her  quarrel  with  Mr.  Lumley  of  the 
Opera  House ;  but  he  does  not  seem  inclined  to  accept  anybody. 
Lord  John  laughs  a  good  deal  at  Cobden's  budget,  and  says  that 
a  legacy  duty  on  real  property,  levied  as  the  present  one  is  on 
personality,  would  bring  in,  not  as  Cobden  says,  a  million  and  a 
half,  but  about  £100,000.  I  cannot  make  out  who  recommended 
Bainest  for  Buller's  place ;  he  is  a  fair  lawyer,  with  a  concilia- 
tory manner,  and  that  is  all.  It  is  one  of  the  few  places  that 
would,  I  think,  be  better  for  having  a  Lord  in  it.  The  respect- 
ability of  this  house  is  not  convenient — the  servants,  mostly 
about  sixty,  hobbling  along  and  waiting  detestably. 

Your  affectionate     • 

R.  M.  M. 

During  the  autumn  and  winter  Milnes  was  busily 
engaged  in  speaking  at  various  gatherings  of  a  literary 
and  social  charaeter  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

•  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  who  had  seceded  from  the  Church 
of  England. 

t  Matthew  Talbot  Baines,  who  had  just  been  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Puchy  of  Lancaster. 


I 
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The  Social  Science  Congreas  had  been  formed,  and  he 
took  a.  deep  interest  in  it,  attending-  the  inaugural 
meeting  at  Birmingham  to  support  Lord  Brougham  and 
give  his  own  views  to  the  world  on  the  questions  with 
which  the  Congress  specially  dealt.  In  February,  1858, 
he  was  at  Sheffield,  presiding  over  the  distribution  of 
the  prizes  at  the  School  of  Art. 

Jl.  M.  M.  to  l,i»  fn/e. 

Sheffield,  Wednetdar/. 
I  had  a  formidable  audience  to  address  last  night  of  ladies  in 
crinoliDes  and  geuts  iu  whit-e  ties,  enough  to  take  the  heart  out 
of  any  speaker.  But  for  the  few  artisans  to  whom  I  had  to  give 
the  prizes,  I  could  not  have  got  on  at  alt.  Some  of  the  artistic 
work  was  very  good,  hut  I  could  not  apply  Ruskin  on  the  spot, 
though  I  did  talk  about  "  gradated  surfaces." 

Home  of  Commons,  ifosday,  'May  lOMj  1858. 
There  was  a  good  parly  at  Strawberry   Hill — Vandeweyersj 

Glad8t{>nes,  Lady  A ,  Edward  Bussells,  &(;.,  and  [illegible] 

dropping  in  at  all  houre  of  the  day.  Plenty  to  talk  about  iu 
tliese  Indian  matters.  The  Government  act  with  such  strango 
iudiBcretion  in  administration  that  every  false  8t«p  they  make 
carries  them  fast  to  destruction.  They  threaten  a  dissolution  in 
three  weeks,  and  then  I  shall  see  whether  you  have  been  can- 
vasaing  for  me  properly  at  Pontefract  in  my  absence.  Cardwell 
I  makes  the  move  that  is  to  eject  the  Government.  I  have  the 
I  Comte  de  Paris  to  breakfast  on  Saturday,  and  a  hamper  will  be 
acceptable  on  Thursday  night.  I  am  getting  up  a  Committee 
for  poor  Lamartine.  who  is  in  the  saddest  penury,  but  T  find  it 
difficult  to  arouse  any  sympathy  for  him.* 

Lady  Ashburton  had  died  in  Paris  in  May,  1857. 
Carlyle  tells  how  the   news   was  brought  to    him    by 

*  Hilnes  raised  a  Bubecriptron  of  more  than  £1,000  fur  Lamartine,  and 
Bcnt  it  to  bim  &3  "  a  tribate  from  English  friends." 
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M lines,  who  had  shared  with  the  author  of  Sartor 
Resartus  the  friendship  of  that  gifted  lady.  "  She  was 
the  greatest  lady  of  rank,"  writes  Carlyle,  "  I  ever  saw, 
with  the  soul  of  a  Princess  and  Captainess,  had  there 
been  any  career  possible  to  her  but  that  fashionable 
one." 

In  Milnes's  Commonplace  Books,  as  has  already  been 
told,  many  of  her  good  sayings — not  always  so  good- 
natured  as  they  were  witty — are  recorded.  It  was  not 
until  the  spring  of  1858  that  Milnes  found  himself 
again  at  the  Grange,  over  the  hospitalities  of  which  she 
had  so  long  presided. 

R.  M,  M,  to  his  Wife, 

The  Grange,  1858. 
Ashburton  said,  "  I  will  put  you  in  your  old  room/^  where  I 
was  with  my  broken  arm,  and  she  came  to  read  to  me 

**  Your  voices  are  not  hushed/'  &c.  &c., 

and  there  was  just  as  much  mirth  and  laughter  as  I  ever  heard 

here.     .     .     .     Lady is  very  interesting  in  the  account  of 

Lady  Ashburton's  last  days.  After  Locock's  visit,  which  first 
revealed  her  complaint  to  her,  she  said,  "  You  see,  I  have  been 
crying;  but  tears  must  be  good  for — for — for  the  dropsy.'' 
Ashburton  walks  alone  with  a  grave  sad  smile  that  is  very 
pathetic. 

In  January  his  only  son,  the  present  Lord  Houghton, 

was  bom.     He  received  the   names  of  Robert  Oflley 

Ashburton. 

A.  de  Tocqneville  to  R.  M.  M. 

Paris y  April  Uth,  1858. 
My  dear  Milnes, — I  think  it  quite  right  that  you  should 
have  a  son,  but  quite  wrong  that  I  should  not  have  been  told  of 
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it.  We  are  such  old  friends  now,  and  the  event  so  great,  that  I 
ought  to  have  been  informed  of  it  by  no  one  but  you.  Now, 
having  given  you  a  good  scolding,  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
with  all  my  heart,  and  Mrs.  MIIdob  too — to  whom,  please,  present 
my  kindest  respects, 

Simon,  who  is  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  has  promised  to  come 
and  stay  at  Toequeville  at  the  end  uf  August  or  beginning  of 
September.  I  wish  you  would  manage  to  come  with  him,  or 
about  the  same  time.  Do,  there's  a  good  fellow,  and  then  we 
may  perhaps  forgive  you  your  long  silenee.  But  it  would  be  the 
height  of  perfection  if  Mrs.  Milnes  would  consent  to  come  too, 
and  see  how  she  likes  a  small  Normandy  home  ia  comparison 
«th  an  English  castle.  You  know  how  delighted  Mme,  de 
Tocqueville  and  I  would  be.  I  will  say  nothing  more  now. 
The  bearer  of  my  letter  can  tell  you  all  the  Paris  topics,  and 
much  better  than  a  Benedict  and  a  bookworm  like  me, 

I  am  leaving  Paris,  however,  before  him.  The  day  after  to- 
orrow  I  wend  my  way  bauk  to  my  green  pastures ;  and  if  ever 
k  you  answer  my  letter,  you  must  address  me  there. 

Many,  many  kind  regards,  and  never  forget  us  again. 

A,    DE   TOCODBVILLK. 

Will  you  kindly  remember  me  to  Lord  and  Lady  Palmerston  ? 


a.  M.  M.  to  George  von  Bumen. 

16,  Upper  Brook  Street,  March  tnd,  lSo8. 

Ml    DEAR    Geuuok,^!     am     writing    an    article    for    the 

I  Quarteriy  Hcvicto  on    the    personal    narratives  of  the  siege   of 

I  Ijucknow.     It  is  possible  that  I^udy  Havelock  might  desire  that 

I  Bome  facts  should  be  stated  concerning  General  Haveiock's  two 

[.advances    and   his   subsequent    calamitms   death.      I  need  not 

I  Bay  how  glad  I  should  be  to  aid  in  any  way  to  the  illustration  of 

eo  great  a  name,  and  anything  she  sent  me  would  be  strictly 

oonSdential  beyond  what  she  wished  to  be  said.     There  must  he 

no  delay,    as    the    article  must  be    written    in    the  next    three 

\  weeks.     It  will  be  puwly  personal,  without  politics  or  criticism 
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of  public  events.  You  will  have  already  presented  to  Lady 
Haveloek  the  tribute  of  my  respectful  sympathy,  and  my  hope 
that  somewhere  or  other  we  may  meet  again.  My  wife  and 
child  are  well.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  last  news  of  your 
little  girl.     Winter  is  come  at  last,  and  bitterly. 

Yours  affectionately, 

R.  M.  M. 

Lord  Palmerston,  at  Milnes's  request,  presided  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund  in  May  of 
this  year. 

Palmy  [Milnes  writes  to  his  wife]  had  a  great  reception  at 
the  Literary  Fund,  and,  if  he  ever  was  obliged  for  anything, 
would  be  grateful  to  me  for  having  brought  him  there.  The 
Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Thackeray  pleaded  "  indisposition ''  at  the 
last  moment.  I  always  wonder  how  good  men  do  these  selfish 
things.  I  wish  I  could.  Have  you  heard  the  last  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Wife's  Sister  ?  It  is  unanswerable.  If  you  maiTy 
two  sisters,  you  have  only  one  mother-in-law. 

During  the  Session  Milnes  drifted  further  away  from 
that  political  life  in  which  he  had  once  been  so  anxious 
to  play  a  conspicuous  part.  His  chronic  state  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  both  parties  and  with  their  leaders 
seemed  to  be  intensified  as  time  passed,  and  more  and 
more  he  found  himself  subsiding  into  that  position  of 
social  moderator  and  literary  patron  which  the  world 
had  almost  from  his  first  appearance  in  society  assigned 
to  him.  There  is  little  in  such  a  life  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  who  must  picture  Milnes 
passing  from  country-house  to  country-house,  every- 
where a  welcome  guest,  who  brought  good-humour  and 
bright  talk  in  his  tmin  ;   or  sitting  at  the  dinner-tables 
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of  the  West  End,  capping  the  jokes  of  that  new  genera- 
tion of  diners-out  which  was  already  beginning  to  regard 
the  man  who  had  been  Charles  BuUer's  friend  as  a 
vtenin.  Time,  indeed,  had  dealt  lightly  with  Milnes 
tumself ;  but,  like  other  men  who  have  completed  half  a 
century  of  life,  he  found  the  vacant  chairs  around  him 
growing  in  number,  and  that  natural  melancholy  which 
was  always  the  undercurrent  in  his  externally  bright 
and  vivacious  mind  was  deepened  by  the  successive 
losses  which  he  had  to  face  among  his  old  friends. 
Eeferring  to  a  visit  to  the  house  of  O'Brien,  he  writes 
to  hifl  wife  ; — 

There  I  was  at  the  very  spot  where  I  proposed  his  health 
kben  he  came  of  age,  and  there  was  he  in  the  churchyard  hard 
by — so  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 

And  agLiin  and  again,  in  a  similar  strain  of  subdued 
melancholy,  which  shows  how  far  his  heart  was  from 
being  hardened  by  the  passage  of  the  years,  he  dwells 
upon  old  friends  who  have  been  lost  to  him,  and  upon 
the  qualities  by  which  they  had  made  themselves  dear. 

His  father's  health  was  at  this  time  very  precarious, 
so  mnch  so  that  Milnes  felt  compelled  to  remain  within 
easy  reach  of  Fryston.  He  found  time,  however,  during 
the  autumn  for  a  brief  visit  to  France  and  to  his  friend 
De  Tocqueville.  On  his  way  to  Tocqueville,  Milnes 
stopped  at  Cherbourg,  where  certain  great  /c/cs  were 
in  progress  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Queen,  and  the  opening  of  new  docks 
for  the  French  Navy, 
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H.  M.  M.  to  hU   Wife. 

Cherbourg f  Thursday, 
Since  I  wrote  yesterday,  there  has  been  nothing  but  rowing 
about  the  harbour,  visiting  ships,  and  being  deafened  by  salutes. 
(N.B. — A  royal  salute  only  costs  8s.  6d. !)  I  breakfasted  with 
Lord  Lyons  this  morning,  who  has  got  to  look  the  image  of 
Nelson,  barring  his  two  arms.  He  has  been  suffering  fright- 
fully from  tic,  and  had  six  teeth  taken  out  last  week.  So  you 
need  not  make  much  of  your  wisdom  one.  Arthur  Russell  and 
I  disembark  to-morrow  evening,  and  either  go  to  Tocqueville 
or  to  the  next  town.  We  saw  the  benediction  of  the  railway 
engines  very  well,  being  just  opposite  the  Emperor  and  Empress. 
Nothing  could  be  more  official  and  cool  than  their  reception. 
Our  Queen  has  just  gone  to  lunch  with  them  at  the  Pr^ecture. 
The  fleet  was  lit  up  with  blue  lights  last  evening  when  the 
Emperor  visited  the  Queen.  That  and  the  entrance  of  the 
Queen  were  the  best  sights. 

Tocqueville y  Tuesday ,  July,  1858. 

I  have  just  received  yours  of  Thursday,  with  the  good  news 
of  your  safe  arrival  in  the  bosom  of  your  family.  After  my 
last  I  went  to  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Napoleon  L,  and 
was  close  to  the  Emperor  when  he  spoke.  The  speech  was 
capital,  and  admirably  received.  The  pacific  parts  were  the 
most  applauded,  and  Malakboff  kept  nodding  and  winking  at 
me  at  the  end  of  each  of  them.  The  Court  afterwards  embarked 
for  Brest,  and  must  have  had  a  rough  night  of  it  Fifty 
journalists  went  on  board  the  fleet,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the 
officers ;  this  is  worse  than  the  "  gilded  saloons."  M.  and 
Mme.  de  Beaumont  are  here — old  friends  of  mine ;  he  was  the 
Minister  of  the  Republic  in  England,  and  refused  the  present 
Emperor  a  passport  when  he  went  to  France.  Tocqueville  keeps 
quite  apart  from  politics,  and  seems  all  the  better  for  it.  I 
never  saw  him  better,  both  in  body  and  mind.  Arthur  Russell 
is  a  charming  companion.  I  am  amused  at  the  astonishment  of 
foreigners  at  the  finesse  of  his  esprit  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
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isnguagM.  We  go  from  liere  to  the  Imperialist  Deputy's,  the 
Comte  de  Kergolay;  so  direct  yonr  next  to  ChSteau  de  Canisv, 
8t.  Lo,  Manobe.  You  would  like  the  life  here — hreakfast  at 
10.30,  dine  at  6.30,  and  to  bed  at  10.30;  a  walk  in  ibe 
iDoming,  a  drive  in  tlie  afternoon,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  to 
laraelf.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the 
general  air  of  prosperity  in  this  country.     A  large  amount  of 

Kronod  is  wasted  ia  hedgerows  that  divide  the  small  properties, 
Dt  else  the  cultivation  seems  good.  As  I  shall  see  no  English 
papers  in  this  tnurnee,  keep  the  Timfs  for  me  when  it  has 
.Anything  of  interest,  either  to  myself  or  generally.  Tocqueville 
Boade  a  fine  comparison  of  the  basin  at  Cherbourg  to  an  ex- 
leavated  pyramid  ;  and  when  the  cortege  went  down  the  steps  tu 
«pen  it,  it  only  wanted  some  Oriental  dresses  to  represent 
Pharaoh  letting  out  the  Nile — or,  at  least,  Martin's  conception  of 
weh  an  event. 

Chiifeau  /In  Caniny,  Sunday. 
I  rather  expected  to  find  a  letter  from  you  here,  but  perhaps 
le  will  come  to-morrow.  The  Due  de  Broglie  is  not  at  home, 
to  we  shall  go  from  here  to  Caen,  where  I  shall  leave  Arthur 
BoBsell,  and  go  to  Paris  on  my  way  to  England.  We  had  a 
nice  apevimen  of  French  railroad  arrangement  yesterday,  being 
left  for  seven  hours  in  an  unfinished  railway  station,  without 
possibility  of  movement  or  food,  and  only  got  here  to  dinner  at 
lo  p.m.  This  is  a  regular  old  chateau  of  the  am-ien  regime, 
with  large,  grand,  hare  rooms,  briek  Jloors,  and  damask  curtains, 
'snpaintod  doors  and  painted  ceilings,  and  a  large  church,  where 
■It  the  parish  are  at  this  moment  celebrating  the  somewhat 
incongruous  _/(/Vc J  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Emperor.  The  latter 
liereonsge  is  at  present  in  Brittany,  and  expects  to  make  a 
•enaation,  as  being  the  only  sovereign  who  has  ever  visited  that 
loyal  province.     I  am  disgusted  at  Roebuck's  silly  sj^ech  ;*  the 

It  ia,  perhajia,  hardly  nceoBSJiry  to  roniind  tho  reader  Ihiit  tho 
of  Englaad  aud  Prauce  were  nt  Ihis  period  somewhat  Rerionaly 
in  consequence  of  the  plot  of  Orsiai  agitiiial   the   life  of   the 
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bluster  can  do  nothing  but  harm  here,  where  certainly  the 
feeling  is  not  much  in  favour  of  the  English.  I  saw,  from 
Galignani,  that  the  Daily  News  alludes  to  MalakhofPs  gestures  to 
me  during  the  Emperor's  speech. 

Bournemouth,  July  %\st, 
I  got  here  late  last  evening  after  a  hideous  passage  from 
Guernsey;  had  wind  against  us;  Mr.  Savory's  remedies  all  in 
vain.  What  a  miserable  physical  weakness  for*  a  creature  at  the 
top  of  creation,  that  a  little  oscillation  of  his  interior  should  turn 
him  into  a  powerless  beast  I  There  must  be  some  physical  educa- 
tion which  would  prevent  this  if  one  only  knew  it.  So  I  have 
a  headache,  and  stay  here  quietly  to-day.  Weymouth  was  so 
full,  the  Royal  Hotel  without  a  bed,  that  I  came  on  with  Arthur, 
and  delivered  him  to  Hastings  Russell,  who  is  staying  here. 
,  .  .  I  shall  be  in  town  to-morrow  afternoon,  though  hardly 
in  time  for  the  post,  and  in  the  natural  course  of  events  shall  be 
at  Fryston  on  Wednesday  evening  or  Thursday  morning.  I  saw 
Victor  Hugo  at  Guernsey,  where  he  has  bought  a  pretty  house, 
and  seems  resigned  to  his  exile.  He  had,  however,  been  very  ill, 
and  thus  perhaps  was  somewhat  subdued.  He  still  looks  forward 
to  seeing  M.  Bonaparte,  as  he  calls  him,  at  Cayenne. 


K  M.  M.  to  C.  J.  MacCarthy. 

Frystoiiy  Sejit,  16/^,  185S. 
Dear  Friend, — My  father's  very  precarious  condition  did 
not   permit    me   to    take   much    holiday   in    France,   where    I 
went   via   Cherbourg.      I  had  seen  the  place  before,  but  the 

Emperor,  aud  the  snbseqneut  revelations  as  to  the  preparation  in  England 
of  the  bombs  used  in  the  attempt  upon  the  Emperor's  life.  Lord 
Palmerston's  effort  to  carry  a  Bill  which  would  prevent  England  being 
nsed  as  an  asylum  for  assassins  had  failed,  and,  after  sustaining  a  severe 
defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons  elected  just  a  year  before  to  support 
him,  he  had  retired  from  office,  and  a  Conservative  Administration  had 
come  into  power .| 
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spectacle  was  excellent ;  the  multitude  of  ships  and  men,  nnd  the 
Golid  Egyptian   musonry  dwarfing  both  to  insigriificaQce.     The 
French  up  ti)  tins  time  hud  no  pi>rt  of  refuge  north  of  Brest; 
I  now  they  have  this  one,  in  which  any  fleet  can  find  protection. 
I  This  is  really  the  amount  of  the  menace,  and  it  hardly  adds  to 
j  the  danger  in  the  chances  of  war.     The  Emperor's  double  game 
I  18  very  evident;   he  is  sincerely  anxious    to    keep   well  with 
I  ^England,  and  will  make   any  sacrifice  short   of  his  popularity 
b  to  keep  eo  ;  but   he  keeps  hy  all  underhand  means  a  reserve  of 
t  ill-wiJI  to  make  use  of  if  any  serious  cause  of  rupture  arrives. 
L  As  I  think  that  with  ortlinary  prudence  any  snch  ruptnre  may 
f  be  avoided,  I  do  not  look    to  the  future  with  anxiety  in  this 
[  matter.     I  wish  for  your  sake  that  Lord  Stanley  had  remained 
"at  the  Colonial  Office,  for  you  impressed  him  as  favourahly  as  he 
I  did   you;  and   if  anything  turned  \i\t,  he  would  readily  have 
f  availed  himself  of  yon.     How  it  will  be  with  the  giiiat  romancer 
,  (Sir  Edward  Buiwer  Ljtton)   I  do  not  know.     Some  Colonial 
I  servant  began  a  despatch  the  other  day,  "  Seated  on  a  rock  with 
Rft  volume  of  T/te   disloni  in  my  hand."     Perhaps  if  you  tried 
ryour  liaiid  at  this   it  might  succeed.      He  may  keep  his  place 
some  time,  for  there  is  clearly  no    inclination  iu  the  House  of 
Commons  to  bring  the  Whigs  hack  again.     It  is  really  singular 
that  no  one  of  the  official  men  of  that  party  enjoys  the  least 
personal   popularity,   or   possesses  any   requisite   of  leadership. 
When  Lord  John  goes,  or  finishes  himself  (as  he  easily  can  do), 
the  whole  futnre  of  the  Liberal  party  is  a  darkness  which  will  be 
felt.     I  really  think  that  short  as  has  been  his  career,  and  unpar- 
liamentary as  are  his  talents.  Sir  Geoi^e  Lewis  commands  more 
respect  than  any  of  them.     Of  my  wife  and  children  I  have 
fortunately  nothing  to  write.     The  oldest  girl  is  becoming  a 
I  deUghtfnl  companion. 

The  blow  which  had  so  long  been  impending  over 

Milnes,  and  which  had  prevented  his  leiivrng  England 

for  any  long  period  during  tiie  autumn,  fell  somewhat 

I  suddenly  at  Ia.st.     On  thu  9tli  of  November,  1858,  he 

d 
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received  in  London  a  telegram  from  his  wife  announcing 
that  his  father's  illness  had  taken  a  serious  turn,  and 
that  he  must  return  immediately  to  Frj^ston.  He  did 
so,  but  arrived  too  late  to  be  present  at  the  closing 
scene  in  a  long  and  honourable  life,  the  remarkable 
character  of  which  has  already  been  made  known  to  the 
reader. 

It,  31.  M,  fo  C.  J.  MacCarthy. 

Frt/aUm,  Nov.  %^r(l,  1858. 

Dear  Friend, — My  dear  father  died  on  the  9th  of  this  month, 
closing  a  long  and  weary  illness  with  a  peaceful  and  easy  transit 
to  the  spirit  world.  I  am  left  with  a  fair  gentleman's  fortune 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  debt,  which  I  hope  gradually  to 
pay  ofP  and  put  Master  Robert  in  a  comfortable  position.  .  .  . 
This  event  will  make  little  difference  in  my  course  of  life;  it 
will  keep  me  more  here,  as  I  have  a  large  farm  on  my  hands,  and 
the  place  left  in  not  very  good  condition.  My  wife  and  children 
remain  well  and  promise  well,  learning  everything  with  a 
pleasure  incomprehensible  to  the  mature  mind.  Montalembert's 
trial  is  the  event  of  the  hour.  After  having  sanctioned  the 
coHj)  d'etat  it  is  impossible  to  look  on  him  as  a  martyr  to 
liberty,  and  no  condemnation  can  quite  give  him  the  aureole. 
Bright's  avowal  of  revolutionary  objects  much  clears  our 
political  atmosphere,  and  parties  will  become  more  distinctly 
defined. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Pemberton  Milnes  reminded  many 
of  the  brilliant  distinction  of  his  early  career.  I  have 
already  quoted  the  letter  in  which  Lord  Palmerston 
referred  to  the  loss  of  his  old  friend,  and  acknowledged 
the  dying  message  which  he  had  sent  to  him  ;  and  from 
many    others    Milnes    received    warm    expressions    of 
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sjrmpathy  with  himself,  and  of  admiration  for  the  re- 
markable talents  of  the  man  who  had  so  completely 
effaced  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  new  generation 
that  it  was  only  by  his  surviving  contemporaries  that  he 
was  known  at  all. 


CHAPTEE    XIII. 

THE    FRIEND    OP    MEN    OP   LETTERS. 

Letter  from  Matthew  Arnold — Carlyle — DemandB  upon  Milnos's  Purse — A  Peop 
at  his  Letter-bag — ^A  Poet  and  Mendicant — David  Gray — **  The  Luggie  " — 
Milnes's  Sympathy — A  Painful  Story— David  Gray's  Death — Milnos  and 
the  Poet's  Father — Article  on  De  TocqueviUe — The  Comhill  Magazine — 
American  CiWl  War — Prince  Albert's  Death — l^Iason  and  Slidcll — Illneas 
of  Milnes — Tennyson  at  Buxton. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  death  of  his  father  made  any- 
marked  change  in  the  outward  circumstances  of  Milnes's 
life.  The  former  had  withdrawn  so  completely  from 
society,  that  he  had  never  stood  between  his  son  and 
the  world.  Milnes,  indeed,  had  been  as  much  master 
of  the  hospitalities  of  Fryston  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father  as  he  could  have  been  if  he  had  himself  been 
the  owner  of  the  house ;  whilst  in  London  it  was  but 
seldom  that  Mr.  Pemberton  Milnes  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  and  when  he  did  so,  he  came  rather  under  the 
wing  of  his  son  than  in  any  other  position.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  the  succession  to  his  paternal  estate  was 
not  attended  by  the  usual  change  in  outward  circum- 
stances ;  and  Milnes's  life  in  Upper  Brook  Street  and  at 
Fryston  continued  to  flow  evenly  onwards,  undisturbed 
by  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained.  The  actual  pos- 
session of  a  large  landed  estate,  of  course,  involved  him 
in  certain  responsibilities,  and  these  he  did  not  shirk. 
His  father's  ideal  of  life,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
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that  of  an  English  country  gentleman.     Very  different 

was  the  ideal  which  Milnes  had  before  his  eyes ;   but 

now  that  fate  had  made  him  a  country  gentleman,  he 

remembered  the  duties  o£  his  station;  and  though  it 

»  cannot  be  said  that  he  liked  them,  none  can  accuse  him 

of  having  neglected  them.     Still,  as  time  passed,  his 

sympathies  became  more  and  more  largely  absorbed  in 

F  one  channel,  and  every  year  found  him  assuming  to  an 

L  increasing  extent  the  task  of  protecting  those  men  of 

\  genius    and    men    of    letters    who    were    oppressed   by 

I  adverse    circumstances.       Commanding    ampler   means 

than  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  he  was  able  to 

L  give  a  freer  rein  to  those  generous  impulses  which  so 

constantly  dwelt  witbin  his  heart.     He  had  now  pnic- 

1  tically  abandoned  the  active  pursuit  of  a  political  life, 

though    in    the  great    controversy    which    divided   his 

I  fellow-countrymen  on  the  occasion  of  the  war  in  the 

I  United  States,  he  was  moved  to  take  an  important  part 

I  on  one  side  of  the  conflict  of  opinion;  but,  apart  from 

this  question,  the  Parliamentary  movements  in  which  he 

took  part  were  almost  exclusively  those  connected  vni\\ 

philanthropic  objects,  like  the  reformation  of  criminals, 

OP  with  the  educational  and  literary  enterprises  to  which 

about  this  period  of  our  history  our  public  men  began  to 

devote  increased  attention.     I  bring  together  a  few  of  his 

letters  to  his  wife  and  others  during  the  year  18o9 ; — 


It.  M.  M.  to  Aia  Wife. 


Wuf,H. 


AUjea,  Jan.  1,  IS.j'J. 


It  is  liku  wishinjf  myself  all  good  tilings  for  the  New  Year 


to  you, ' 


iiiJ  I  fwir  ttie 


gods." 
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It  always  seems  to  me  that  we  lose  the  soonest  the  things  that 
we  hold  on  to  the  most,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  got  any 
good  in  the  shape  in  which  I  wished  it  or  expected  it.  I 
remember  your  fine  quotation  about  anniversaries ;  and  as  I 
looked  yesterday  evening  on  the  old  Duke — much  aged^  de- 
pressed, fatigued — I  thought  of  the  old  years'  days  with  which 
to  him  this  house  must  be  haunted.  The  Parkes  dined  and 
slept;  he  much  annoyed  at  having  received  a  report  from 
Dr.  Taylor  on  the  green  papers  he  had  put  up  at  Ampthill. 
Taylor  had  analysed  the  dust  in  the  room,  and  found  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  arsenic ;  he  sent  specimens  of  copper  arsenised 
by  the  dust. 


a,  M.  M,  to  C,  /.  MacCarihy. 

FryHton,  Jan,  20,  1859. 

Dear  Friend, — It  will  be  very  pleasant  to  see  you  again 
next  spring ;  and  as  I  hope  to  be  at  Fryston  in  the  autumn,  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  more  of  you  than  London 
affords.  Poor  Colvile  has  just  lost  his  mother  in  sight  of  land. 
I  hope  you  may  have  a  happier  fortune.  .  .  .  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  come  within  the  range  of  any  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Colonial  Minister,  or  whether.  Sir  H.  Ward 
has  given  his  despatches  a  Caxtonian  iournure.  The  Ionian 
matter  has  been  singularly  mismanaged,  and  Gladstone  made 
very  ridiculous.  As  I  am  a  Phil-Hellene  (I  believe,  the  only  one 
in  England),  I  think  Sir  J.  Young's  views  excellent,  and,  if  I 
had  been  Foreign  Minister,  should  have  brought  the  matter 
before  the  Congress  at  Paris.  Indeed,  Labouchere  proposed  to 
do  so ;  but  Clarendon  thought  the  spirit  of  the  Congress  so 
hostile  to  us,  that  he  declined  to  enter  upon  any  new  matter. 
There  has  been  a  meeting  between  Bright  and  Lord  John ;  but 
I  don't  know  that  it  has  led  to  anything,  except  a  more  tem- 
perate tone  in  Bright's  last  speeches.  The  effect,  however,  of 
this  Radical  pronun4namenfo  has  been  to  frighten  the  Whigs, 
and  will  probably  keep  the  Derby ites  in  till  a  dissolution.     You 
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,1  find  the  state  of  Europe  very  anxious.  I  look  upon  Louis 
Fapoleon  as  a  true  Italian  Bonaparte,  ready  to  liberate  his  own 
hrictim  while  he  treats  France  as  a  conquered  country.  There 
U  a  curious  conversation  between  old  Napoleon  and  General 
Montholon  od  Italian  independence  and  nationality,  which  is 
probably  quite  sincere.  The  bloody  phantom  of  a  united  Austria 
lias  destroyed  what  mi^ht  have  been  a  strong  federal  empire. 
With  best  regards  to  your  wife, 

Yours  affectionately, 

R.  JI.  M, 


Fixfrnch  from  heffern  to  kin  Wife. 

I  revoked  again  at  whist  last  night — a  proof,  if  I  wanted 
le,  that  I  am  superannuated,  1  have  no  news,  having  seen 
ibody  to-day  but  M.  Waddington  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter ; 
le  Intter  quite  amused  at  my  telling  him  we  were  an  old 
lissenting  family.  He  said,  "  I  am  glad  I  did  not  know  it,  as 
might  have  expressed  my  surprise  in  an  uncourteoiia  way. 
[ow  could  you  become  such  pleasant  peojite  ?  "  He  said  my 
,her  was  the  greatest,  shyest  raau  he  had  ever  met,  and  ended 
hoping  the  House  of  Lords  would  throw  out  the  Reform 
L 

I  am  dinner-full  this  week — to-day,  BernstorS's;  Wednes- 
ly,  the  Barings' ;  Thursday,  H.  Vane's ;  Friday,  Anne  Beckett ; 
iturday,  the  Speaker.  C  W.  asked  me  to  dine  to-day ;  but  I 
ive  sent  her  a  pheasant  instead,  which  is  not  very  generous,  as 
partridge  I  had  tor  breakfast  this  morning  nearly  walked  away 
the  tabic  by  itself.  There  wan  a  smart  party  at  the 
kiwtrian  Ambassador's  last  night,  and  I  thought  the  diplomatists 
lep  more  cheerful,  although  Baroness  Lionel  says  Paris  is  in 
Beign  of  Terror.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Jews  are  anxious  about 
eir  eeeurities.  I  (vent  up  with  a  deputation  this  morning  to 
e  Bishop  of  London  on  the  Wife's  Sister  Bill,  His  lordship 
nned  favourable  himself,  hut  fearful  of  his  clergy.  He  has 
iw  got  the  living  of  Acton  (£1,1)00  per  annum)  to  give  away. 
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and  the  clergy  are  wild  with  expectation.     I  wish  he  would  give 

it  to .     I  am  going  to  put  a  spoke  into  Captain  Vyse's 

appointment  to  Japan  on  Friday.     If  I  quote  much  of  the  Blue 
Book,  they  will  call  the  speech  papier  indchS, 

1859  was  the  year  of  the  French  war  in  Lombardy, 
which  ended  somewhat  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  after 
the  Battle  of  Solferino. 

From  a  Letter  to  hia  Wife. 

//////,  1859. 

The  armistice  has  not  surprised  me  as  it  has  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  told  everyone  it  would  haj)pen  when  the  French  had 
crossed  the  Mincio.  A  pleasant  dinner  at  Holland  House  yester- 
day with  Settembrini  and  other  Italians,  who  munched  the 
macaroni  most  gratefully. 

It  is  hotter  than  ever  to-day,  and  think  what  it  must  be  on 
the  Mincio !  No  wonder  there  is  peace !  The  great  gainers  are 
Austria  and  the  Pope.  Austria  gets  rid  of  her  expensive  pro- 
vinces, and  retains  her  hold  on  Italy.  Pio  Nono  realises  the 
dream  of  his  early  ambition. 


Matthew  Arnold  to  R.  M.  M, 

1,  WeUedey  Terrace^  Dover,  Augnd  3rrl,  1859. 

My  dear  Mr.  Milnes, — I  have  desii-ed  the  publisher  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  of  mine  on  the  Italian  question, 
which  embodies  some  of  the  French  experiences  I  inflicted  on 
you  in  Paris.  You  know,  you  entirely  belong  to  the  *'  aristo- 
cratic anglaise,''  in  the  broad  (and  just)  French  acceptance  of 
the  term.  But  then  you  diflfer  from  them  by  having  what 
Sainte  Beuve  calls  an  "  intelligence  ouverte  et  traversee,''  and 
they  in  general  have  every  good  quality  except  that.  I  am  only 
here  for  a  few  days  on  business,  and  return  to  France  next  week. 
No  one  knows  my  address,  and  I  see  no  newspapers.  I  have 
BO  much  on  my  hands  just  now.     But  still  I  have  a  natural 
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eolicitude  to  hear  how  "  the  judicious  "  take  my  n-Kiniii-  of  the 
Italiau  question,  which  I  fantiot  help  thiukiiig  is  true ;  and  if  you 
wouM  let  me  have  one  line  to  tell  me  whether  you  have  read 
it,  and  ivhi'thiT  you  aga»e  with  it,  you  would  do  me  a  grt^t 
kindness. 

Believe  mcj  dear  Mr.  Milnes, 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.    AltSOLD. 

T.  Carlyle  to  R.  M.  M. 

Hr-itslmg,  Heeh-feehan,  Srpi.  Vllh,  1H5!). 
Deaii  AIii.ngs, — I  have,  as  perhajis  you  in  some  measure 
know,  been  rusticating  and  vegctatiir^  (latter  partly  in  the 
aquatic  manner)  for  these  last  two  months  and  more  on  the  plea- 
sant coast  of  ij'ife,  and  now  we  are  all  slowly  settling  homewards, 
I  by  this  western  and  my  native  border  country,  the  wife  by 
Edinburgli  and  the  eastern  on  like  grounds ;  onght  all  to  be  at 
Chelsea  within  a  fortnight  hence,  with  the  small  fruit  of  our 
summer's  earning,  whatever  that  may  he.  You  may  well 
snppoee  I  never  foi-got  your  kind  note,  received  just  before 
leaving  home,  and  am  now  thinking  more  decisively  of  it 
than  ever — now,  when  the  time  is  come  for  some  hope  of  aetiug 
on  it,  or  of  honestly  renouncing  such  hope  till  another  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  certain  if  there  were  a  human  roof  under  which 
I  could  wish  to  be  a  gnest  In  my  present  mood  and  circum- 
staticvs,  that  roof  would  be  Riubard  Milues's,  but,  alas  I  that 
helps  little.  I  am  not  eveu  certain  whether  a  nieetiog  wilb 
you  on  the  route  southwaiil  were  now  possible;  and  if  it  were,  1 
feel  ill  such  a  brokeu,  bankrupt  condition  of  mind  (till  ouue 
the  Prussian  horrors  are  got  through,  if  they  ever  be)  it  is 
dwrly  better  to  postpone  that  pleasant  operation,  as  I  have 
done  and  do  all  others  like  it,  till  after  said  contingency  of 
Mhieveroent,  and  keep  it  as  a  bnnni'  fiviiehe  awaiting  me  on  the 
further  side  if  ever  I  get  thitber.  It  is  needless  for  you  to 
pty  me  (except  in  silence),  though  I  much  deserve  it;  need- 
less for  me  to  say  anything  further,  especially  to  write  it  with 
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such  a  pen,  comparable  to  the  laird  of  McNab's.  "  Wiung 
spelliDg  I  Wha  can  spell  with  sic  a  pen  V  And  so  I  bid 
my  true  and  excellently  human  Richard  adieu  again.  Manet 
alt  a  inente  he  may  be  well  sure  if  he  likes. 

His  always, 

T.  Carlyle. 

Carlyle  could  not  go  to  Fryston  on  this  occasion. 
The  invitation  had  been  to  meet  Sir  Charles  MacCarthy, 
who,  with  his  wife,  spent  some  time  under  the  roof  of 
his  old  friend  during  the  autumn. 

Not  many  months  after  this  visit  Milnes  was  able 
again  to  render  a  signal  service  to  his  friend.  Through 
his  influence  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  he  procured 
for  him  the  post  of  Governor  of  Ceylon,  one  of  the  most 
important  appointments  in  the  gift  of  the  Colonial 
Office. 

My  dear  Milnes  [writes  the  Duke  of  Newcastle] , — As  I 
know  it  will  give  you  pleasure,  I  write  a  hue  to  tell  you  that 
I  have  to-day  received  the  Queen^s  approval  of  Sir  Charles 
MacCarthy  being  appointed  Governor  of  Ceylon. 

I  congratulate  you  [said  Sir  Benjamin  Hawes,  MacCarthy^s 
father-in-law]  on  MacCarthy^s  success,  which  you  have  done  so 
much,  and  with  such  generosity,  to  bring  about.  All  congratu- 
lations, therefore,  to  you.  I  think  the  people  of  Ceylon  ought 
to  thank  the  Duke  and  you. 

Nothing  could  have  given  Milnes  more  pleasure  than 
success  of  this  kind,  success  which  gladdened  his  own 
heart  while  it  brightened  the  prospects  of  a  friend's 
career.  Yet  it  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he 
invariably  disparaged  any  efforts  of  his  own  to  secure  the 
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advancement  of  his  friends,  or  of  those  in  whose  welfare 
he  took  an  interest ;  and  it  was  with  a  half-shrug  of 
the  shoulders  and  a  humorous  smile  that  in  conversation 
he  would  dismiss  a  success  such  as  that  which  he  had 
secured  in  the  case  of  MacCarthy  as  a  job,  of  which  he, 
as  its  author,  ought  to  be  rather  ashamed  than  proud. 
Never-ending  were  the  appeals  which  reached  him  from 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  raen  for  assistance  either  with 
money,  with  literary  advice,  or  with  influence.  Day 
after  day  the  Fryston  post-bag  was  filled  with  petitions 
and  appeals  similar  in  character  to  those  which  most 
public  men  are  fated  to  receive,  but  far  more  various  and 
more  comprehensive  than  those  which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
ordinary  men.  Did  some  enthusiast  propose  to  erect  a 
monument  over  the  tomb  of  a  neglected  genius,  it  was 
to  Milnes  that  he  looked,  not  only  for  advice  and 
patronage,  but  for  pecuniary  support.  Was  it  a  broken- 
down  man  of  letters  whose  friends  believed  that  fate  had 
dealt  hardly  with  him,  and  that  he  dcser\'ed  something 
of  his  fellow-men,  it  was  to  Milues  that  they  came  to 
ask  him  to  lay  his  case  before  the  Prime  Minister,  or  to 
beg  him  to  put  forth  an  appeal  to  the  public  benevolence. 
And  the  young  men  who  were  just  entering  the  tliorny 
path  of  literature,  happily  with  no  thought  of  the  sad 
fate  which  had  befallen  so  many  of  their  predecessors, 
apphed  to  Fryston  for  counsel  and  criticism,  as  well  as 
for  aid  in  the  shape  of  introductions  to  booksellers  and 
I  editors.  A  batch  of  letters  which  reached  Milnes  in  a 
single  month  in  the  winter  of  18.")9  lies  before  me  as  1 
write,  and  one  or  two  of  the  appeals  addressed  to  him 
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may  be  mentioned  to  show  their  variety  and  eccentricity. 
First  comes  a  letter  setting  forth  the  case  of  an  old 
servant  of  the  poet  Shelley,  whose  distresses  it  is 
thought  that  Milnes  will  be  eager  to  relieve.  Then  an 
appeal  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  French 
exiles  living  in  London  for  his  assistance  in  procuring 
an  appointment  as  teacher  of  French  in  the  Military 
School  at  Woolwich — assistance  which  was  not  withheld. 
And  finally  the  old  Eadical  poet,  Samuel  Bamford,  seeks 
his  aid  in  procuring  for  him  compensation  from  the 
nation  which  in  former  days  had  persecuted  him  for 
opinion's  sake.  The  confidences  of  the  dead  must  be 
preserved  as  rigorously  as  those  of  the  living,  and  in 
these  pages  at  least  the  writer  trusts  that  no  *'  revela- 
tion" will  be  made  which  can  cause  pain  to  anyone. 
Yet  a  simple  story  relating  to  this  period  in  Milnes's 
life  may  be  told  here,  to  illustrate  the  experiences 
through  which  he  had  too  frequently  to  pass  in  connec- 
tion with  this  side  of  his  life  and  character. 

It  is  all  told  in  a  series  of  letters  in  the  possession  of 
the  writer.  A  well-known  man  of  letters  in  his  day 
writes  to  Milnes,  apologising  for  the  intrusion,  and 
explaining  it  by  stating  that  it  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge that  at  a  recent  dinner  party  at  which  Milnes  was 
present  his  (the  author's)  name  had  been  mentioned.  "  I 
am  told,"  he  continues,  "  that  when  you,  sir,  were  pleased 

to  speak  kindly  of  my  poor  productions, took  it 

upon  himself  to  warn  you  against  me  as  a  man  who 
would  not  improbably  attempt  to  borrow  a  ten-pound 
note  from  you  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  met." 
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Theo,  with  natural  indigaation,  the  poet — for,  alas !  a 
poet  he  was — goes  on  to  protest  against  the  cruelty  of 
one  whom  he  hiid  never  injured  in  thus  aspersing  bis 
character  to  a  stranger,  and,  whilst  gracefully  offering  to 
Milnes  a  copy  of  his  published  works,  implores  him  to 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  proving  that 's  esti- 
mate of  his  character  was  entirely  erroneous, 

With  his  usual  good-nature,  Milnes  acceded  to  the 
poet's  request,  invited  him  to  dinner  in  Upjier  Brook 
Street,  and  to  stay  with  bim  at  Fryston.  Recognising 
the  man's  real  ability,  he  went  further,  and  used  his 
influence  in  a  certain  quarter  to  procure  work  for  him. 
For  a  month  or  two  the  correspondence  between  them 
Hows  on  in  a  smooth  and  pleasant  current  of  grateful 
thanks  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  appreciative  criticism  on 
the  other.  But  the  end  is,  imbappily,  precisely  that 
which  had  been  foretold  by  the  poet's  first  friend. 
There  is  a  sudden  emergency  in  the  poet's  life,  and  a 
peremptory  demand,  not  for  the  ten-pound  note  which 
had  been  predicted,  but  for  £50,  which  he  must  have 
within  twenty-four  hours,  to  stave  ofi'  imminent  ruin. 
And  when  Milnes,  instead  of  sending  the  £50,  writes 
kindly  to  him,  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  emer- 
gency which  has  necessitated  such  a  demand,  he  is 
repaid  by  a  letter,  modelled  apparently  on  the  immortal 
epistle  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  Ijord  Chesterfield,  in  which  his 
"  patronage  "  is  repudiated,  his  character  maligned,  and 
his  pretensions  to  literary  eminence  turned  to  ridicule. 

Such  cases  were  happily  not  common  in  the  ex- 
perience of  Milnes  ;  but  tliey  did  happen  more  than 
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once,  and  it  would  hardly  have  been  strange  if  they  had 
led  him  to  close  his  heart  to  the  appeals  of  men  of 
genius  in  distress.  That  effect,  however,  they  never 
produced;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  continued  to 
exercise  a  charity  which  there  is  now  no  harm  in  stating 
was  greatly  in  excess  of  his  means. 

I  have  said  that  cases  like  that  which  I  have  just 
described  were  happily  exceptional,  and  against  them 
may  fairly  be  set  such  stories  as  that  which  deals  with 
Milnes's  connection  with  David  Gray,  the  Scotch  poet. 
Ample  justice  has  been  done  in  Gray's  memoir  to  the 
tender — one  might  say,  the  paternal — kindness  which 
Milnes  showed  towards  the  unfortunate  young  genius. 
The  story  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  pathetic  in  the 
annals  of  our  literature.  It  opens  in  the  spring  of 
1860,  when  Milnes  received  from  David  Gray,  a  youth 
of  twenty-two,  then  resident  in  Glasgow,  a  request  that 
he  would  read  a  poem  of  his.  In  accordance  with  his 
invariable  custom,  Milnes  wrote  promising  to  do  so,  and 
a  few  days  afterwards  the  following  letter  reached  him 
in  London : — 

David  Gray  to  R.  M.  M, 

65,  Deveril  Street,  Boro\  Feb.,  1860. 
Sir, — You  promised  to  read  my  poem.  I  travelled  from 
Glasgow  to  give  it  to  you,  and  to  push  my  fortune.  Looking 
two  days  before  me,  I  see  starvation.  Shall  I  isetul  or  bring  it  ? 
I  know  that  you  do  not  want  to  be  troubled  with  people  of  my 
sort  coming  about  you — that  is  what  makes  me  ask.  Whatever 
you  do,  do  it  quickly,  in  God's  name. 

Yours  here  below, 

David  Gkay. 
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Little  did  the  writer  of  this  letter  know  Milnes, 
when  he  spoke  of  his  desire  not  to  be  "  troubled  with 
people  of  his  sort."  It  was  just  such  a  man,  a  poet 
possessing  something  like  real  genius — a  fact  which 
Milnes  had  quickly  perceived  on  reading  some  of  the 
shorter  pieces  which  Gray  had  sent  him — just  entering 
upon  life,  and  oppressed  by  adverse  circumstances  which 
the  kindly  hand  of  a  friend  could  remove,  whom  Milnes 
most  desired  to  meet ;  and  he  who  never  turned  a  deaf 
ear  even  to  the  cries  of  the  professional  mendicants  who 
constitute  the  camp-followers  of  the  army  of  letters, 
responded  instantly  to  the  appeal  of  Gray.  He  did  not 
write  inviting  him  to  send  his  manuscript  to  him — he 
did  not  even  ask  him  to  come  to  his  house  as  a  guest ; 
but  within  a  couple  of  hours  from  the  delivery  of  the 
touching  note  I  have  just  printed,  Milnes  himself 
entered  the  humble  lodging-house  in  the  Borough, 
bearing  with  hira  a  load  of  delicacies  such  as  he  be- 
lieved the  writer  of  such  a  letter  must  absolutely  need. 
Having  made  some  provision  for  Gray's  subsistence 
whilst  he  remained  in  London,  he  took  back  to  his  own 
house  the  MS.  of  the  beautiful  poem  of  "  The  Luggie," 
which  Gray  had  written,  and  upon  which  he  was  so 
anxious  to  have  the  opinion  of  his  fellow-poet.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  whilst  he  was  sitting  at  breakfast  in 
Brook  Street,  Gray  was  shown  into  his  room.  Milnes 
saw  in  a  moment  that  something  was  wrong,  and  hy- 
and-by  he  extracted  from  him  the  fact  that  he  had 
spent  the  previous  night  in  the  park.  There  had  been 
no  actual  necessity  to    do  so — there  could  have  been 
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none  with  Milnes  in  London ;  but  the  young  man  was 
in  a  state  of  hysterical  excitement,  and  to  indulge  some 
morbid  fancy  of  his  own  had  condemned  himself  to  this 
terrible  punishment — a  punishment  which  laid  the  seeds 
of  the  fatal  disease  that  carried  him  oflf  little  more  than 
eighteen  months  later.  He  was  warmed,  and  fed,  and 
clothed  before  he  was  allowed  to  leave  Milnes's  house ; 
and  during  the  acute  illness  which  followed  this  act  of 
folly,  Milnes  visited  him  as  regularly  as  a  ph3sician,  and 
tended  him  as  carefully  as  a  nurse.  As  soon  as  the 
youth  had  recovered  sufficiently,  he  sent  him  back  to 
his  native  place,  the  village  of  Merkland,  near  Kirkin- 
tilloch, cheered  by  the  fact  that  he  had  found  a  power- 
ful friend  to  recognise  his  genius,  and  that  the  way  to 
the  fame  which  he  coveted  seemed  to  be  opening  before 
him.* 

Whilst  he  was  still  ill,  and  Milnes  was  watching 
over  him,  the  latter  received  this  touching  letter  from 
the  poet's  father — a  letter  at  least  as  honourable  to  the 
writer  as  to  the  recipient : — 

*  On  some  points  tho  account  I  liave  given  abovo  differs  from  tliat 
which  is  to  bo  found  in  Milncs's  iutnxluctory  notice  to  Gray's  poems. 
I  can  only  say  tliat  it  is  founded,  first,  upon  original  letters  now  in  my 
po88e88i(m,  and,  secondly,  ui)on  Milnes*s  own  account  given  to  me  of  his 
connection  with  Gray.  That,  writing  immediately  aft<jr  the  young  poefs 
death,  ho  should  have  drawn  a  veil  over  some  of  tlie  incidents  of  his 
tragic  story  was  but  natural.  No  one  can  suffer,  however,  by  a  full 
statement  of  the  truth.  It  ought  to  be  said  that  Milnes  from  the  first 
was  anxious  that  Gray  should  return  home,  and  should,  if  possible,  pursue 
tho  path  marked  out  for  him  by  his  x>arent8.  He  urged  this  upon  the 
youth  with  what  the  latter  thought  was  undue  persistence ;  but  this  was 
the  only  point  upon  wliich  ho  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  ruffle  the  sensitive 
kmiierameut  of  tho  young  genius. 
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David  Gray,  Sen,,  to  B.  M.  M. 

Merkland,  Kirkintilloch,  June  26,  1860. 
Dkak    Sir, — We    received  your   very   kind   letter  to-day. 
'  David  told  us  that  you  had  always  been  his  friend  from  the 
first  time  he  had  seen  you,  and  told  us  that  you  had  said  some- 
thing to  him  which  was   worth  cominof  to  London  for;   and 
when  he  took  badly,  that  you  had  been  kind  to  him,  and  sent  a 
doctor  to  see  hina.  and  tend  him.     Neither  himself  nor  I  can 
recompense  you  for  it,  I  rather  doubt ;  but  it  is  a  great  comfort 
to  us  to  know  that  he  is  in  want  for  nothing,  and  he  tells  us 
that  it  baa  depended  all  on  yourself.     We  hope  it  will  not  last 
long,  but  that  he  will  be  able  to  come  home  soon.     I  am  sorry 
I  to  say  I  can  do  him  very  little  good  at  such  a  great  distance,  as 
I  I  suppose  you  will  know  I  am  but  a  tra<lesraan,  and  there  are 
eight  to  the  family,  David  being  the  eldest.     If   he  were  at 
home,  he  would  be  very  well ;  but  we  cannot  do  him  much  good 
where  he  is.     I  cannot  say  any  more.     I  feel  very  much,  owing 
I  to  the  kindness  you  are  giving  him.     I  don't  like  to  ask  you 
I  to  write  me  what  you  think  about  him — all  I  wish  is  he  were 
home  in  the  meantime. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

David  Grat. 

P.S, — David  had  always  a  wish  for  two  or  three  years  to  go 

to  London ;  he  would  not  be  kept  back.     We  think  he  always 

read  and  wrote  too  much,  and  all  the  learning  he  has  got  he  has 

I  done  it  chieHy  himself.     AVe  have  wished  him  always  to  be  a 

I  Scotch  minister,  and  be  bad  not  given  up  thought  of  it  when  he 

leftj  but  said  it  would  not  be  easy  done.     He  told  us  you  had 

1  given  him  advice  and  support  every  way. 


The  advice  and  support  were  continued  after  the 
I  youth  had  returned  to  his  home.  The  next  letter  of 
I  the  series,  painful,  but  most  interesting,  from  which  I 
f  Am  quoting,  is  dated  Xovember  4th,  18(50,  and  is  written 
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by  an  eminent  Glasgow  physician  who  had  been  con- 
sulted by  Gray. 

At  the  request  [says  the  writer]  of  my  friend  Mr.  Sydney 
Dobell^  I  visited  poor  Gray  some  days  ago  at  his  father^s  cottage^ 
Merkland^  near  Kirkintilloch^  and  found,  from  the  state  of  his 
general  health  and  the  physical  condition  of  his  chest,  that  in 
my  opinion  a  continued  residence  there,  and  under  his  present 
circumstances^  would  give  him  little  chance  of  life.  .  . 
Although  poor  Gray  has  many  bad  points  in  his  case,  I  should 
look  upon  it  as  far  from  hopeless,  provided  he  could  at  once  be 
removed  to  a  more  genial  climate. 

The  kind  doctor  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  already 
opened  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
cost  of  a  voyage  to  South  Africa  for  Gray. 

Milnes  wrote  instantly,  oflFering  to  do  what  he  could 
in  the  matter,  and  suggesting  that,  pending  his  removal 
to  such  a  distance  as  Port  Natal,  he  might  go  to 
Torquay,  where  he  would  himself  be  able  to  see  after 
his  comfort. 

Gray  came  up  to  London,  and  was  placed  for  a  time 
in  a  hydropathic  establishment  near  Richmond.  The 
following  letters  tell  their  own  tale,  and  leave  no  room 
for  comment. 

David  Gray  to  R.  M.  M. 

Sudbrook  Parky  BicAmond,  Surrey,  Dec.  bth,  I860, 

Dear  Sir, — Four  months  ago  I  had  a  letter  written  for  you 
which  I  was  afraid  to  post,  and  ultimately  burned^  and  since 
then  I  have  been  going  to  write  you  at  least  fifty  times.  I 
saw  your  name  often  in  the  news,  read  your  speech  at  Ponte- 
f  ract  and  your  article  in  Fraser,  and  what,  thought  I,  have  I,  a 
poor,  weak,  diseased,  far-away  youth  to  do  with  you  ?     Rightly 
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Eo.  Better,  since  I  should  die,  to  die  with  broken  liopes,  than  with 
a  letter  from  you  which  would  but  have  made  me  regret  my 
destiny.  Therefore  I  burned  your  letter.  From  July  to  October 
I  received  numerous  letters,  but  answered  none,  wishing  to  let 
the  world  outside  go  on  without  me,  since  I  couUl  not  go  on  with 
it.  Truly  I  lived  a  "  pfisthumous  existence,"  as  you  say  o£  poor 
Keats  in  his  biogra|>hy,  waiting  patiently  and,  as  I  thought, 
bravely  for  death,  and  truly  expecting  it.  You  told  me  that  "  to 
be  a  brave  man  was  above  being  a  poet."  I  laid  aside  even  my 
hopes  of  being  a  poet  and  tried  to  put  on  manhood.  Have  I 
succeeded?  Alas !  no.  I  wish  yet  to  live,  but  do  not  greatly 
wish  it.  For  God's  sake  let  me  go  away — how  Ear?  For  ray 
pitfents'  sake  let  rae  live — how  long  ?  Yet  I  fear  not  death  or  a 
future  existence,  but  oh  t  I  fear  dying.  Let  these  boyish  words 
pass,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  I  am  here.  In  October  I  got  a 
kind  note  of  inquiry  from  Dobell.  I  hesitated  whether  or  no  to 
answer  it.  He  had  come  to  me  before,  like  the  dayspring 
spreading  joy.  He  had  got  me  introduetiouB  to  men  in  London  ; 
he  assisted  me  when  I  was  ill.  He  had  followed  me  with  a  love 
that  was  a  mystery  to  me.  He  bad  lost  sight  of  me,  he  said^ 
since  I  had  left  London ;  what  was  I  doing  ?  Was  I  better  ? 
Here  are  two  guineas;  and  so  on.  I  answered  him,  telling  all. 
Thus  commenced  that  interest  in  my  aSairs  which  has  ended  in 
Sudbrook.  Dobell  sent  his  friend  Dr.  Drummond  :  his  verdict 
waa  instant  removal  if  I  wished  to  live.  I  had  no  money,  could 
get,  no  money.  A  female  cousin  of  Dobell's  said  she  thought 
she  could  get  me  into  Brompton  Hospital,  but  my  life  hung  on 
itutant  removal.  The  kind,  oxcelient  Dr.  Lane,  of  this  hydro- 
pathic establish  men  t,  immediately  offered  to  receive  me  as  a 
gnent,  till  a  berth  in  Bromptou  could  be  secured;  but  I  had  no 
suitable  clothes  to  start  with.  I  got  them ;  but  bow,  I  don't 
know.  Somebody  must  have  advanced  the  money,  for  I  got 
underclothing,  &c.  Stc,  to  the  amount,  I  suppose,  of  about  £15. 
A  cab  came  to  take  me  away,  a  railway  ticket  was  put  into 
my  hand  by  the  gentleman  who  liad  looked  after  the  proper 
folfilment  of  the  matter  and,  after  getting  from  him  a  small 
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purse  containing  fifty  shillings  the   train  moved  off^  and   I 
am  here. 

This  morning  I  got  word  through  Dr.  Drummond  of  your 
many  efforts  in  my  behalf ;  how  much  I  thank  you^  God  knows. 
Looking^  as  I  do,  not  so  much  at  the  effect  as  the  cause — ^the 
sweet  cause  of  your  kindness — I  am  doubly  grateful.  I  must 
say  at  once  that  I  like  your  plan  better  than  the  other.  The 
beautiful^  mild^  pleasant  Torquay  is  surely,  surely  better  than 
the  dolorous,  weary  Brompton ;  but  wherever  I  go  or  am  taken^ 
Mr.  Milnes,  I  must  be  kept  gratis.  My  family  could  not  raise 
a  sovereign  for  me ;  that  is  a  literal  fact.  You  mean,  I  think, 
that  the  subscription  (how  I  hate  the  word  !),  with  my  father's 
assistance,  could  keep  me  at  Torquay.  The  amount  of  the 
subscription  which  I  possess  is  thirty  shillings,  and  my  father's 
assistance  may  be  valued  at  nil.  So  that,  you  see,  the  sweet  and 
goodly  idea  of  Torquay  must  be  given  up,  and  I,  a  consumptive 
myself,  cough  with  consumptives  in  the  hospital.  I  dread  it — 
dread  it.  I  don't  like  to  ask  it,  but  if  you  will  send  me  a  little 
explanatory  note — I  don't  mean  explanatory,  but  just  a  little 
note  with  something  in  it — not  money — for  dear  sake  not  money, 
I  have  enough — I  mean,  a  few  sentences  with  your  name  signed, 
I  shall  be  very  happy.  How  Dr.  Drummond  must  have  bothered 
you !  It  seems  so  cold  and  stiff  all  the  gratitude  one  can  write 
on  paper  that  I  hate  to  be  grateful  in  a  letter. 

So  believe  me  yours  here  below, 

David  Gray. 

Sudbrook  Parky  Richmond y  Surrey,  Dec,  11  thy  1860. 
Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  was  looked  forward  to  with  great 
anxiety.  No  one  can  know  the  fear  I  have  to  enter  Brompton. 
Would  you  not  think  it  awful  to  be  constantly  among  dying  or 
sick  people,  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  them,  to  walk  in 
the  same  bit  of  ground  with  them  ?  But  your  kindness  gives 
me  an  alternative  which  I  accept  with  gladness.  I  shall 
start  for  the  Water  Hospital  at  Torquay  as  soon  as  you  will 
send  me  a  little  programme  of  my  journey.  E.  W.  Lane,  the 
kind  physician  here,  authorised  me  to  use  his  name  decidedly 
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in  approval  of  my  choice,  Torquajj  be  says,  is  superior  to 
Brompton  ia  almost  every  requisite  for  consumption,  and  the  one 
dreadful  idea  of  cohabitation  of  sickness  is  dispelled.  Tell  me 
then,  my  dear  sir,  as  quickly  as  your  numerous  dnties  will  allow 
you,  when  and  how  I  may  go  there,  and  where  I  shall  go  when  I 
do  get  there.  It  were  better  that  it  were  got  over  at  once.  I 
Lll^ite,  you  know,  in  a,  very  feverish  state,  and  may  have  gone 
D^  Bomewhere,  being  so  unwell ;  but  you  will  gather  from 
^my  BOrawl  that  I  most  thankfully  take  your  offer,  and  only  wish 
to  be  settled  as  soon  as  possible.  That  all  good  may  surround 
yoQ  is  the  true  wish  of 

Yours  sincerely, 

Davld  Gbav. 

66,  Upper  Stuinfunl  Street,  Wuferloo  Roml,  Loniton, 

Safiirility  Morm'iiff. 

Deak  Sir, — Tour  letter  waa  the  most  welcome  Christmaa 
gift  that  could  have  reached  me.  On  receiving  it,  I  left 
Sudbrook,  to  be  in  readiness  to  start  when  your  answer  and 
advices  arrive.  I  think  I  can  manage  to  get  the  money  for  my 
journey  to  Torquay,  if  you  could  settle  all  the  rest.  In  the 
nomination  sheet,  which  1  return,  some  gentleman  must  lend 
me  £3,  to  be  drawn  upon  in  case  of  ill-conduct.  My  conduct 
will  surely  not  be  of  such  a  character ;  and  so,  if  you  will  lend 
me  the  money  required  by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  it  will  be 
returned  to  you  as  it  is  returned  to  me  by  them.  I  know  of  no 
other  party  who  can  lend  it  me.  As  this  severe  weather  tries 
me  sorely,  I  would  beg  of  you,  dear  sir,  to  be  as  quick  sa 
possible.  Withmanysincerethanksforthe troublel  havecaused 
and  am  causing  you. 

Believe  me  to  remain  yours  ever  truly, 

David  Geay. 

Rememlier  the  adi/resn. 

Milnes  hardly  needed  the  last  injunction.  Gray 
had  found  a  refuge  with  a  friend  of  his,  a  fellow- 
countryman,  also    a    poet,  still    happily  liWng   in    the 
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enjoyment  of  a  well-deserved  fame — ^Mr.  Robert  Bu- 
chanan; and  from  a  letter  of  his,  written  to  Lord 
Houghton  in  1864,  I  may  quote  a  line  or  two,  which 
need  no  addition  from  me : — 

You  will  not  have  forgotten  the  melancholic  young  gentle- 
man whom  you  were  accustomed  to  see  when  you  carried  beef-tea 
to  Gray  at  Stamford  Street. 

Gray  was  a  somewhat  difficult  person  to  deal  with. 
He  was  fighting  death  with  a  feverish  anxiety  that  at 
times  made  him  hardly  accountable  for  his  actions.  It 
was  an  act  of  imprudence,  for  example,  to  leave  Sud- 
brook  Park  before  he  was  quite  sure  of  being  received  at 
Torquay ;  but  Milnes  stood  by  him  in  spite  of  all  his 
eccentricities,  and  having  looked  after  him  whilst  he 
remained  in  London,  duly  despatched  him  to  Torquay 
early  in  the  year. 

At  Torquay  were  Milnes's  aunts,  and,  at  his  request, 
they  were  anxious  to  do  what  they  could  for  the  young 
poet.  But  his  stay  at  Torquay  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 
He  had  hardly  been  in  the  place  two  days  before  he  was 
seized  with  another  fit  of  depression,  and  made  a  wild 
appeal  to  the  medical  men,  to  whom  Milnes  had  intro- 
duced him,  to  provide  him  with  the  means  of  leaving 
Torquay  and  returning  to  his  own  home.  The  poor  lad 
again  received  what  he  wanted,  and  went  back  to  Kirkin- 
tilloch— ^there  to  die. 

David  Gray  to  R.  M.  M. 

Merklandy  Kirkintilloch ,  March  Isty  I86I.4 
Dear  Sir^ — Knowing  your  kindness^  do  not  think  I  traffic 
on  that  knowledge ;  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  much  to  trouble  you 
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■  igain,  engaged  as  you  are,  but  I  have  no  other  hope.  The 
poem  or  book  I  spoke  of  so  vaingloriously  is  nearly  finished. 
In  my  self-laudation  and  irrefleotive  impulsion  I  forgot  to  a^k 
your  consent  to  have  your  name  connected  with  it — not  in  a 
formal  cold  dedication,  but  after  Thomson's  manner  recollect, 
which  necessitates  that  the  poem  shall  not  be  unworthy  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  ia  dalicated.  Therefore,  to  insure  thine  own 
fame,  and  not  to  be  mocked  through  me,  you  might^f  not  for 
your  own  sake,  then  for  mine — read  the  production  as  I  have 
re- written  and  methodised  it,  being  all  the  while  in  my  weakness 
spurred  on  by  the  thought  that  you  woulil  read  it.  If  it  is  in 
any  way  unworthy,  your  name  must  not  suffer ;  for  I  think  that 
to  dedicate  a  petty  and  incapable  work  to  a  famous  man  ia  an 
insult.  Why  I  always  cling  to  you  I  know  not,  except  it  he 
that  you  were  the  first  and  only  poet  that  ever  told  me  I  was  a. 
poet — a  keen,  intense  pleasure,  which  can  never,  never  he  for- 
gotten. Perhaps,  in  my  dreamy  blindness,  I  anticipate  a  renewal 
of  thai  pleasure.  You  must  excuse  my  late  race  from  Torquay : 
ect  it  down  to  temper,  impulse,  want  of  reflection  ;  /  could  not 

I  Uelf  it.  No  person  could  have  been  more  willing  to  stay,  hut 
the  sight  of  the  invalids  threw  me  into  a  nervous  distemper. 

I  This  season  is  veiy  severe,  and  more  tiangerous  symptoms  appearj 
fcat  I  have  myself  to  blame.     If  you  read  the  poem,  and  judge 
favourably,  I  will  first  of  all  try  Moxon  and  Co.     I  risk  this 
letter,  as  we  say  in  Scotland,  with  a  happy-go-hiek. 
Yours  truly, 

David  Gkat. 

Milnes  wrote  thanking  him  for  this  letter,  and  pro- 
mising to  assist  him  in  revising  his  poem. 

Your  recognition    [wrote  Gray,  in  response]    gives  me  con- 
fidence,     lour    letter    outbalances    drugs    innumerable.      With 
lorpir'a  I  shall  manage  to  transcribe  what  remains  of  MSS.,  and 
I  the  whole  shall  not  make  much  over  one  hundred  pages  of  a 
[  book.     It  might  be  printed  in  Glasgow,  but  never  published, 
s  it  vould  fall  dead  from  the  press.     .     .     .     Forgiveness 
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shames  the  repentant  soal.  I  am  ashamed^  for  my  own  sake ; 
this  kindness  is  almost  persecution.  Believe  me^  when  I  say 
these  lines  of  yours  give  me  confidence : — 

"  I  take  all  men  for  what  they  are ; 
They  wear  no  masks  to  me/' 
So  you  must  know  me  to  be  impulsive,  foolish,  burning  with 
hectic  desire,  yet  aiming  for  the  best  always. 

''I  never  bowed  but  to  superior  worth, 

Nor  ever  failed  in  my  allegiance  there.'' 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  again  till  considerable  progress  is  made. 

It  was  later  in  the  year — not  long,  indeed,  before 
the  end  came — that  Milnes  received  the  following  sad 
letter : — 

David  Gray  to  R,  M.  M. 

Merl'landy  near  Kirkintilloch y  N.B. 
Ever  dear  Sir, — I  know  that  it  is  a  bother  to  receive  letters 
neither  concerning  business  nor  from  old  friends,  and  that,  too, 
at  a  period  when  probably  you  are  busiest;  but  my  case  has 
become  worse.  I  would  have  written  to  you  immediately  on  the 
intelligence ;  but  I  grew  so  blunt  and  stupid  about  the  heart, 
that  I  lost  my  spirit  altogether.  It  is  this — rny  right  lung  is 
affected.  Now,  Mr.  Milnes,  if  I  could  get  into  a  vessel  (I  would 
like  one  bound  for  the  Mediterranean)  bound  to  any  warm  place, 
as  Persia,  or  anything,  my  life  might  be  prolonged.  At  all 
events,  I  would  not  like  to  die  at  home,  among  weeping  friends 
and  all  the  horrible  paraphernalia  of  the  dissolution.  They  told 
me  that  Colonel  G.  wrote  you  a  letter  of  thanks  for  your  great 
kindness  to  me.  He  is  a  man  who  does  much  good  hereabouts. 
I  dreamed  I  was  there  when  you  proposed  poor  dear  Tom  Hood's 
health.  The  letters  in  the  newspapers  which  I  have  read  of  his 
are  as  good  as  Lamb's.  But  where  am  I  going  ?  I  wish  often 
that  I  was  near  the  calm,  kind,  patient  skill  of  Dr.  Tweedy. 
I  could  write  a  very,  very  long  letter  to  you  now ;  but  I  know  how 
precious  your  time  is,  and  forbear.    Think  of  me  for  a  moment 
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when  you  receive  this,  and  though  your  memory  may  be  stored 
with  recollections  of  great  and  more  worthy  men,  my  crown  is 
laid  in  the  dust,  and  I  weep  over  it  I  shall  tremble  if  I  receive 
a  letter  from  you,      Diiiii  .ipiramus  ^peramun. 

Yours  gratefully, 

David  Ghay. 

Alas  !  the  poor  boy's  case  was  far  beyond  tlie  remedy 
at  which  he  thus  sought  eagerly  to  clutch.  It  was  but 
a  few  days  after  Milnes  received  the  foregoing  letter, 
and  on  the  very  day  after  the  first  proof-sheet  of  "  The 
Lnggie "  had  been  placed  in  Gray's  hands,  that  the 
youth  died. 

Deau  Sib  [writes  his  father,  with  the  stern  reticence  and 
■clf-represHion  of  his  race], — My  son  David  died  on  Tuesday, 
Dec,  3rd,  at  two  o'clock,  afternoon.     Born  20th  January,  1S38. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

David  Grat, 

Milnes's  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  young  poet  who 
liad  died  in  the  very  dawn  of  his  life,  did  not  cease  at 
"his  death.  He  made  it  his  business  to  bring  his  poetry 
before  the  world,  writing  a  warm  and  generous  critical 
notice  of  the  published  book  in  one  of  the  leading 
reviews,  bearing  testimony  not  only  to  his  genius,  but  to 
his  irreproachable  personal  character,  and  the  scrupulous 
honour  and  strong  sense  of  independence  wliicli  accom- 
panied his  hopeless  poverty.  Nor  was  this  all ;  some 
years  later  he  collected  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  a  suitable  monument  above  the  grave  in  which 
the  remains  of  the  author  of  "  The  Luggie  "  had  been 
placed.  There  were  those  who,  knowing  that  Gray 
sprang   from  a  humble  stock,   thought   that  Milnes's 
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aid  should  have  been  given  to  the  liying  rather  than  to 
the  dead,  and  one  letter  at  least  lies  before  me  in  which 
he  is  bitterly  upbraided  by  a  man  of  letters  for  having 
provided  a  stone  for  the  dead  Gray  when  his  living 
parents  stood  in  need  of  bread.  To  the  cheap  sarcasm 
which  was  showered  upon  Milnes  by  the  writer  of  this 
letter,  who  understood  his  real  character  just  about  as 
well  as  most  of  the  casual  acquaintances  of  that  period 
in  his  life  understood  it,  the  only  answer  that  need  be 
made  is  to  quote  the  following  letter,  which,  as  it 
happens,  was  written  at  the  very  time  when  MUnes  was 
being  upbraided  for  his  indiflference  to  the  fate  of  Gray's 
parents. 

David  Gray,  Senior,  to  Lord  Houghton. 

Kirkintilloch,  \^th  March,  1865. 

Dear  Lord  Houghton, — You  have  quite  astonished  us  this 
morning  with  your  letter.  It  was  unexpected ;  we  are  short- 
sighted. We  send  you  our  blessing,  and  there  is  no  doubt  you 
have  God's  blessing,  as  He  does  not  lose  sight  of  things  given  in 
that  manner.  It  is  true  I  have  not  been  able  to  work  for  some 
time,  and  I  am  not  getting  better  yet ;  but  your  good  money^ 
£10,  a  large  sum  to  us,  will  be  carefully  gone  about.  You  do 
not  know  the  good  it  will  do  for  a  long  time.  My  lord,  as  to 
David,  you  was  the  first  that  saw  anything  about  him,  and  you 
have  always  kept  up  his  reputation.  I  could  say  more,  but  I 
think  it  is  quite  needless. 

My  Lord  Houghton,  with  many  thanks, 

I  remain  yours, 

David  Gray. 

The  reader  will,  I  think,  agree  with  the  writer  of 
this  manly  and  touching  letter  that  to  say   more   of 
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Milnes's  connection  with  David  Gray  and  his  family  ia 
"  quite  needless."  Nor  should  I  have  said  so  mucli  had 
it  not  been  that  this  story  is  typical  of  a  side  of  Milnes's 
character  to  which  his  contemporaries  never  did  justice, 
chiefly  because  he  himself  was  eager  to  conceal  from 
their  observation  his  tenderest  and  noblest  actions. 

Of  course  it  was  not  always  substantial  help  which 
was  sought  by  Milnes's  unknown  correspondents. 
Almost  as  largely  as  Tennyson  himself,  he  was  made 
the  recipient  of  the  confidences  of  young  poets  and 
authors,  anxious  to  obtain  advice  as  to  the  means  by 
which  they  might  secure  a  place  in  the  Republic  of 
Letters.  Miluea  had  always  treated  these  correspon- 
dents with  courtesy  and  kindness ;  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  Gray,  he  never  encouraged  a  man  who  was  seeking  to 
abandon  his  own  path  in  life  in  order  to  follow  litei-a- 
ture  alone.  Here  is  a  letter,  written  early  in  his  career, 
to  one  who  had  sought  his  counsel.  Many  years  after- 
wards— towards  the  close  of  his  life — Lord  Houghton 
was  much  gratified  when  this  particular  letter  was 
returned  to  him,  by  the  person  to  whom  it  had  been 
addressed,  with  a  word  of  warm  gratitude  for  the 
excellence  of  the  advice  contained  in  it. 

K.  M.  M.  lo . 

House  of  Common/!,  May  ^th,  1839. 

SiE, — The  veraes  you  have  sent  me  show  grace  and  feeUn^, 
and  are  very  creditable  to  you.  If  I  could  be  of  any  use  to  you, 
I  should  be  glad,  but  I  have  no  patronage,  public  or  private,  by 
which  I  could  place  you  in  a  more  comfortable  situation. 

I  doubt,  also,  whether  j'ou  would  find  any  mechanical  employ- 
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ment  of  the  pen  a  happier  or  more  adTantageous  employment 
than  your  present  one,*  and  I  own  I  would  rather  see  poetry 
acting  as  a  comfort  and  sustainer  to  you  in  your  path  of  life, 
than  the  inciter  to  worldly  ambition. 

I  can  assure  you  poetical  sympathy  is  not  generally  to  be  met 
with  in  any  rank  or  position  of  society,  and  all  labour  is  so 
similar,  that  we  none  of  us  can  quite  reconcile  the  daily  duties 
of  existence  with  our  wishes  and  ideas. 

I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  M.  MiLNES. 

B.  M,  M.  to  Ais  aider  Daughter. 

Broadlands,  Dec.  26///,  1859. 
Dearest  Amy, — I  hope  all  the  letters  I  shall  receive  from 
you  during  your  life  will  be  as  pleasant  as  this  your  first  one. 
It  was  nearly  quite  well  spelt ;  only  you  must  learn  that  when 
such  adjectives  as  ''  pretty,"  '^  merry,'' ''  naughty,"  are  turned 
into  adverbs,  " prettily,"  "  merrily,"  "naughtily,"  the  "/s" 
are  turned  into  '^  i's."  Dear  mamma  has  got  a  bad  cold,  which 
I  think  she  caught  shopping  in  London.  She  was  quite  sorry 
she  could  not  go  to  church  on  Christmas  Day.  We  had  no 
Christmas-tree,  as  there  are  no  children  in  the  house  here.  We 
saw  Florey's  godmamma  on  Saturday  [Lady  Vemey].  She 
asked  a  great  deal  about  her,  and  hoped  she  would  soon  know 
how  to  read,  and  then  she  would  write  her  a  letter.  You  do  not 
tell  us  whether  Robin  has  been  out  of  doors.  The  weather  has 
been  so  mild  we  think  it  may  have  been  good  for  him.  1  hope 
Mademoiselle  has  not' been  ennuyee,  which  I  hope  you  will  never 
be,  and  that  she  gets  the  newspaper  regularly.  Mamma  does 
not  send  you  any  kisses,  for  fear  of  giving  you  her  cold,  but  I  do, 

and  I  am 

Your  loving  Papa, 

R.    M.    MiLNES. 

*  The  recipient  of  the  letter  was  a  joiner. 
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His  correspondence  with  his  wife  during  18G0  and 

61    contains  comparatively  few   passages    of  general 

anterest ;  but  some  of  his  letters,  both  to  her  and  to  his 

rieud    MacCarthy,  throw  light  upon    his  occupations 

J  this  period. 

R.  M.  M.  to  Mx   JFife. 

Brockett,  Sunday  {I860). 
No  pajty  here,  only  the  Shaftesbury b.  Lady  W.  Bussell,  the 
Panizzi,  Azeglio,  aod  a  doctor  attending;  one  of  the 
Lshley  girls,  whose  influenza  has  fallen  on  her  chest,  and  the 
^legible].  Half  the  party  are  laid  up  with  bad  colds.  My  lady 
[Palmerston]  this  evening  was  all  in  pink,  and  my  lord  is  all 
eouteur  de  To«e.  I  never  saw  either  of  them  pleasanter.  We 
went  to  a  new  church  Lord  Cowper  has  just  built,  and  where 
yoang  Locock  preached  superiorly.  It  was  all  in  open  benches, 
and  as  nncomfortable  as  you  could  wish  Fryston  to  be.  Lord 
Palmerston  has  had  a  letter  from  St.  Petersburg,  saying  that 
the  Imperial  Court  there  were  delighted  at  Miss  Braham's 
marriage,  bod  had  her  to  tea,  and  the  Empress  kissed  her  and 
told  her  she  was  much  more  Btted  for  a  Court  than  for  the  stage. 
Palmerston  still  stands  by  Persigny,  and  says  he  is  the  cleverest 
aad  honcstest  Frenchman  he  has  ever  known,  but  he  thinks  the 
r  much  changed  for  the  worse. 


R.  M.  M.  to   C.  J.  MafCarl/iy. 

Fiys/wi,  Oct.  iUf,  1S60. 

Deak  Friend,— I  was  really  too  anxious  about  your  health 

[1  you  were  fairly  off  to  take  any  pleasure  in  writing  to  you. 

T  I  will  trust  that  all  is  right,  and  that  your  home  air  and 

m  cum  dig.  will  set  you  quite  up  again.     I  had  a  talk  with 

pir  C.  Ward  about  you  and  Madras.     He  said  be  thought  you 

t  fitted  for  Ceylon  that  it  would  have  grieved  him  much  to 

'  to  tempt  you  away  so  long  as  he  could  find  anyone  else. 
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•  •  •  Lord  and  Lady  Falmerston  make  a  Yorkshire  progress 
this  week^  and  come  here  for  two  or  three  nights.  As  my 
liking  for  him  has  very  much  gone  ofE^  I  take  this  rather  as  a 
corvee  than  as  a  pleasure.  It  will  cost  me  some  money  and 
anxiety,  and  the  honour  does  not  much  touch  me  now.  I  have 
mainly  a  family  party  to  meet  him.  The  Italian  complication 
is  working  itself  on,  and  maybe  out,  in  a  marvellous  way. 
Many  important  checks  and  obstacles  turn  out  to  be  wheels 
and  impulses.  All  that  is  noble  in  the  resistance  is  so  damaged 
by  base  antecedents  that  it  is  but  so  much  virtue  thrown  away. 
It  is  curious  that  in  all  the  Neapolitan  affair  you  see  no  one 
notorious  name  risk  itself  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Remember 
to  do  young  T.  a  good  turn,  if  possible.  I  could,  if  I  chose, 
make  the  permission  of  young  H.  to  go  with  you,  after  the 
refusal  to  T.,  look  like  a  job  of  the  old  India  House  stamp ; 
but  I  have  no  horror  of  jobs,  and  I  like  the  boy  and  his  family. 
We  stay  here  till  the  middle  of  November,  and  then  go  south- 
ward, not  to  return  till  the  spring.  I  find  the  continual  ^o  of  a 
large  country-house  more  than  I  can  wisely  afford,  and  very 
little  pleasure  out  of  it  in  comparison.  Venables  is  here,  and  in 
such  good  temper  with  mankind,  it  is  to  me  astonishing  that  the 
public  men  he  has  come  in  contact  with,  and  they  are  many, 
have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  use  of  him.  Let 
somebody  give  me  a  monthly  line  to  say  how  you  get  on  in 
health  and  all  things. 

Yours  and  Lady  MacCarthy's  ever, 

R.    M.    MiLKES. 

Tke  Same  to  the  Same. 

Wilton  House,  SalMury,  Dec.  'Zlsl,  1860. 
My  dear  Friend, — I  have  been  so  uneasy  about  you  that 
even  the  dubious  news  of  the  last  mail  is  a  relief.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  told  me  in  town  that  you  had  been  very  ill,  and  now 
I  have  Lady  MacCarthy^s  letters  to  my  wife  and  to  your  boy, 
who  has  sent  me  what  he  has  received.  I  can  now  only  hope 
for  some    satisfactory   intelligence   next    mail,   and    that   the 
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I 


amiable  goddess  Nemesis  has  now  done  her  worst  with  yoo. 
We  are  all  well  and  prosperous — llrs.  M.  and  her  children  at 
Crewe,  and  I  jaying  some  visits.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  looks 
verv  well,  and  for  once  has  had  a  fortunate  expedition,  having 
brought  back  the  Prince  [frorei  America]  not  only  all  right,  but 
grown  some  quantity.  I  met  your  eminent  cousin  [Cardinal 
Wiseman]  at  Harry  Maxwell's  last  week ;  he  talked  of  you  with 
some  interest,  and  made  himself  generally  very  pleasant.  He 
is  much  diminished  by  his  illness,  and  looks  all  the  better, 
though  they  say  his  health  is  very  uncertain.  You  will  have 
read  in  the  papers  what  a  triumphal  progress  Palmerston  made 
in  Yorkshire.     He   seemed  quite  to  enjoy  his  visit  at  Fryston, 

and  made  himself  at  home  ;   but  they  got  a  damp  bed  at 's, 

which  turned  Lady  Palmerston's  incipient  cold  into  something 
serious,  from  which  she  has  only  just  recovered.  There  is  a 
new  hook  of  Motley's  out,  with  interesting  details  of  the  Armada, 
where,  it  seems,  the  Dutch  and  the  winds  saved  us  from  an 
awful  smash,  our  preparations  being  about  as  complete  as  those 
for  the  Crimean  War.  Beaumont's  "Life  of  Tocquevitle"  is 
daily  expected,  aud  will  be  interesting.  We  intend  to  go  early 
in  the  Session  to  London,  and  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  must  have  a  turn  at  Vichy  next  year.  I  assume  Mrs.  Milnes 
will  answer  Lady  MacCarthy,  so  only  say  a  Happy  Christmas, 
and 

Yours  affectionately, 

R.  M.  M. 


Millies  made  Beaumont's  '*  Life  of  De  Tocqueville," 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  foregoing  letter,  the 
subject  of  a  most  interesting  article  in  the  Quarterli/ 
Revieto,  in  which  he  recalled  his  personal  recollections 
of  that  eminent  man,  with  whom  he  had  long  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy.  Speaking  of  his  Chateau  of  Tocque- 
ville, where  Milnes  had  spent  a  pare  of  the  autumn  of 
1858,  he  said; — 
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We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Frenchmen  as  only  con- 
nected with  towns,  or  specially  with  Paris ;  but  here  we  have  a 
picture  of  country  life,  with  all  its  advantages  of  daily  occupa- 
tion, intellectual  leisure,  and  social  hospitality,  as  fully  appre- 
ciated and  enjoyed  as  they  could  be  in  any  part  of  England. 
Many  of  our  countrymen  whose  names  are  high  in  literature, 
will  retain  a  delightful  impression  of  the  hours  they  have  passed 
there,  in  such  intercourse  as  recalled  the  age  when  conversation 
was  a  living  art,  in  which  the  best  men  gave  the  best  of  their 
minds  to  those  they  loved  and  valued.  There  were  long  walks 
in  lanes  as  deep  and  shady  as  those  of  Devonshire ;  there  were 
excursions  to  the  neglected  port  of  Barfleur,  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  the  English  monarch  ''  who  never  smiled  again ; '' 
to  the  scene  of  our  naval  victory  at  La  Hogue ;  and  to  the 
lighthouse  of  Gratteville,  from  which  were  seen  the  fine  expanse 
of  sea  indenting  the  varied  coast,  and  the  thick  hedgerows 
making  one  continued  wood  up  to  the  sloping  hills.  "There  were 
drives  to  the  chateaux  of  family  connections — old  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  suited  the  long  broad  alleys  of  the  ancien 
rSghne ;  and  to  ruined  manors,  whence  many  generations  of 
Clerels  had  gone  forth  to  fight  their  neighbours  and  their 
country's  foes.  The  guests  of  the  autumn  of  1858 — ^the  last — 
will  not  easily  forget  the  brightness  of  look  and  heartiness  of 
demeanour  which,  even  after  the  warning  of  the  previous  month, 
made  it  impossible,  either  for  the  old  friends  who  had  never  seen 
him  gayer,  or  for  the  new  ones  who  had  never  known  anyone  so 
charming,  to  look  on  De  Tocqueville  as  a  man  about  to  die. 

There  were  other  literary  interests  engaging  MUnes's 
attention  about  this  time.  The  first  number  of  the 
Cornhill  Magazine  had  appeared,  and  Thackeray  had 
invited  the  co-operation  of  his  old  friend,  who  once  more 
took  up  his  pen  and  produced  a  poem  for  the  pages  of 
that  periodical,  the  fame  of  which  was  as  brilliant  as  it 
was  suddenly  acquired.     But  later,  in  the  year  1861, 
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the  subject  which    engrossed    Milnes's  thoughts    niost 

complotely  was  undoubtedly  the  outbreak    of  war    in 

,  America.     I  have  spoken  already  of  his  views  regarding 

[  the   momentous  problem  which    the  Aniericim   people 

were  striving  to  solve  on  the  field  of  battle.     It  says 

1  much,  not  only  for  his  independence  of  character,  but 

I  for  the  depth  and  reality  of  his  sympathy  with  the  cause 

'  of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  that  upon  this  ques- 

I  tion    of  the  American  Civil  War  MiJnes  should  have 

I  broken  away  from  bis  own  class,  and  ranged  himself  on 

the  side  of  the  fnends  of  the  Nurtb,  with  an  earnestness 

not  inferior  to  that  of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr,    Forster. 

'  His  attitude  upon  this  question,  tbougli  it  earned  for 

him    for  a  time  some    unpopularity  in  the  circles    in 

which  he  was  most  at  home,  brought  with  it  its  own 

reward,  by  placing   him   in    sympathetic   relationships 

with  some  men  from  whom  he  had  hitherto  held  aloof 

— notably  Mr.    Bright— and    by  giving    him  a  firmer 

hold  than  he  had  ever  had  before  on  the  affections  of  the 

masses  of  his  fellow-countrymen.     Indeed,  in  spite  of 

the  warm  interest  which  he  had  during  his  whole  public 

life  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  in  the  pro- 

I  motion  of  all  wise  schemes  of  social  reform,  be   had 

never,  until  this  period  in  bis  life,  attained  anything 

I  like  public  popularity.     It  was  in  society — the  cultured 

Qitholio  society,  not  of  England  only,  but  of  all  Europe — 

I  tliat  he  was  a  conspicuous  and  favourite  figure;  outside 

I  that  comparatively  limited  circle,  neither  his  poetry  nor 

[  his  wit,  nor  his  inexhaustible  kindness,  had  secured  for 

I  him  a  liold  uu  the  popular  imagiuation ;   but  now  Ins 

/ 
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oHpouHal,  late  in  life,  of  that  which,  among  the  aristocracy 
ut  I  oast,  was  an  unpopular  cause,  suddenly  secured  for 
liiiii  a  place  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  made  his 
name  a  familiar  one  where,  up  to  that  moment,  it  had 
hvvu  practically  unknown.  In  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
Hliiro,  where,  if  at  all  in  England,  the  sympathisers  with 
the  North  were  in  the  majority,  Milnes  found  himself 
Nuddenly  turned  into  one  of  the  popular  idols,  and 
Hhariiig  with  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Forster  the  plaudits 
of  the  multitude.  There  is  something  almost  whimsical, 
something  which  at  least  struck  this  master  of  paradox 
as  being  itself  intensely  paradoxical,  in  the  fact  that, 
whilst  the  labours  and  efforts  of  a  lifetime  had  failed  to 
secure  for  him  the  public  popularity  which  he  coveted, 
the  accident  of  his  adhesion  to  the  Bepublican  side  in 
the  great  conflict  in  America  should  have  placed  that 
popularity  within  his  reach.  But  then  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  "  accidents  "  of  this  kind  are,  as  a  rule,  merely 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  man's  previous  life  and  of 
his  carefully -formed  opinions. 

It  was  during  this  winter  that  Baron  von  Bunsen 
died  at  Bonn.  Milnes  had  made  his  acquaintance  first 
in  Rome  thirty  years  before,  and  he  was  one  of  many 
Englishmen  who  had  learned  to  entertain  no  ordinary 
esteem  for  the  distinguished  German  statesman.  A 
few  days  before  Bunsen's  death  Milnes  wrote  to  his  son. 

B,  3L  M,  to  George  von  Bunseit, 

Frysfon,  Nov,  \Uh,  I860. 
My  dear  Gkokge, — Miss  Wynn  tells  me  that  even  in  this 
crisis  of  life  and  death  (which  may  it  be  at  this  moment  ?)  you 
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and  yonra  would  like  to  hear  from  me.  To  me  there  is  some- 
thing awful,  unapproachahle,  in  siieh  sorrows,  and  I  shrink  from 
them  in  a  somewhat  cowardly  spirit.  But  what  can  I  say?  I 
cannot  at  such  a  time  speak  of  mysolf,  and  what  eau  I  say  of  or 
to  hiro  that  you  will  think  worthy?  I  can  only  hid  you,  if  he 
still  lives,  to  give  him  my  moat  affectionate  and  respevlful  fare- 
well. IE  he  is  gone,  I  can  only  ask  you  to  say  to  your  family 
with  what  interest  I  have  heard  of  all  their  communications  and 
elevated  sufferings,  and  how  1  earnestly  feel  the  honour  of 
having  l>een  the  friend  of  such  a  man.  Do  not  answer  this  till 
each  time  as  you  can  do  so  without  additional  p:iin  and  trouble, 
.  knowing  me. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

RlCHAUD    M.    MlLKES, 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  George  von  Bunsen  for  the 
following  reminiscences  of  his  own  friendship  with 
Milnes — a  friendship  which  began  in  1843,  and  lasted 
throughout  life : — 

B,  M.  M.'s  arrival  at  the  Prussian  capital  in  the  autumn  of 
1843  fvas  announced  to  me  by  an  appreciating  letter  of  my 
mother's.  From  whatever  side  I  try  to  contemplate  the  fact,  it 
must  remain  mysterious  to  me  how  it  ever  came  to  pass  that  his 
aoqoaiutanee  with  a  lad  of  nineteen,  differing  in  nothing  from  the 
viera^  undergraduate  of  that  age — i.e.,  as  conceited  as  he  was 
diffident,  and  as  sceptical  aa  he  was  receptive — ripened  witliiu  a 
tew  months  into  an  intimacy  which  the  blindest  could  have  seen 
must  endure.  Uis  friendship  was  all  tenderness.  Its  reality 
oame  upon  me  like  a  revelation,  in  that  look  of  sadness  which 
refused  to  disappear  from  his  countenance,  even  in  his  joyfullest 
sallies  of  wit  and  humour,  during  the  hours  I  spent  with  him  at 
the  Hotel  dc  Rome,  on  the  eve  of  Lis  departure  from  Berlin. 
Originally,  some  of  that  curiosity  might  have  been  at  play  which 
wonld  lead  him  to  examine  what  shape  ideaa  and  things  were 
taking  on  the  mental  retina  of  a  son  of  Bunsen.  Uim  he  had 
learned  to  look  up  to  and  revere  at  Rome  some  ten  years  before, 
/2 
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without  ever  (and  this  lasted  through  life)  feeling  entirely  at 
his  ease  in  his  presence,  as  he  did  with  so  many  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  But  after  the  first  encounters  at  Berlin  I  found 
nothing  in  his  behaviour  towards  me  but  a  true  friend's  love, 
nothing  but  pleasure  in  seeing  himself,  not,  of  course,  under- 
stoodj  yet  guessed  at  by  one  so  much  younger,  nothing  but  a 
total  unrestraint  in  giving  the  reins  to  that  humour  of  which 
he  has  remained  to  the  last,  as  the  readers  of  this  biography 
know  best,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  representatives  ever  known. 

During  forty  years  there  never  was  a  falling-o£E  in  Milnes's 
affection.  When  he  fancied  himself  neglected  by  his  distant, 
and  at  times  over- worked,  correspondent,  he  would  occasionally 
apply  the  severest  castigation  in  his  power,  that  of  commencing 
his  letters  with  a  "  My  dear  George  Bunsen."  Such  periods  of 
half-reproach,  however,  did  not  last  long. 

It  is  an  observation  as  old,  probably,  as  human  kind,  that  a 
man's  early  friendships  do  not  easily  continue  far  into  his 
maturity,  unless  shone  upon  by  the  wife's  unquestionable  con- 
sent and  approval.  Accordingly,  the  assurance  he  gave  me  in 
writing,  on  the  eve  of  his  wedding-day,  that  his  wife  would  like 
to  welcome  me  at  Upper  Brook  Street,  was  fulfilled  in  a  degree 
I  could  never  anticipate.  Never  was  it  my  good  fortune  to 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  a  gentlewoman  of  more  perfect  equipoise, 
or  of  a  nobler  woman  than  the  late  Lady  Houghton.  In  dealing 
with  her  husband's  paradoxes  and  humorous  leaps  in  the  dark, 
she  transferred  into  daily  practice  the  inimitable  apophthegm  that 
"  tout  comprendre  c'est  tout  pardonner."  For  behind  every  jest 
of  her  ever  youthful,  often  frolicsome  lord,  she  distinguished — 
and  she  inwardly  prayed  that  everybody  would  duly  distinguish 
— the  meditative  mood,  the  continuity  of  thought  and  of  mental 
elevation,  and  the  well-tutored  wisdom  of  experience  not  lightly 
bought.  She  was  glad,  also,  when  others  would  perceive  in  her 
husband,  through  a  charming  veil  of  apparently  half-conscious 
hoheme,  a  powerful  good  sense,  that  gave  solidity  to  his  judg- 
ment on  human  affairs,  and  rendered  his  intuition  of  character 
all  but  infallible. 
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Milnes's  ponlry  was  not  in  IS-IS  very  highly  appreciated, 
■tvea  in  his  own  country.  At  that  time  I  was  stupefied  at  the 
thonght  of  how  much  poetical  genius  must  be  seatt«reti,  so  to 
ly,  broadcast  over  the  breadth  and  length  of  Great  Britain,  for 
le  so  elegant,  bo  observant,  so  evidently  the  Muses'  favourite, 
not  to  be  praised  to  the  very  skies.  This  wonderment,  in  its 
ipneral  bearing,  has  increased,  I  need  liardly  say,  rather  than 
diminished,  during  the  years  that  have  escajied  us  since.  But  as 
Wgards  the  poet  Milues,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  full 
■jnatice  is  being  done,  both  in  England  and  abroad,  to  the  genius, 
fhe  felicity  of  diction,  the  gentle  plaintivenesa  of  him  fo  whom 
I  will  gratefully  apply  the  words  oF  one  of  his  favourite  German 
poets,  Friedrioh  Riickert  ;  — 

"  Dein  Blicb  hat  mich  mir  werth  gemacht." 

Jii/i'iii    Fane  fo  R.  M.  M. 

29,  Pofhmti  Sqmre,  June  30M,  1861. 
Mt  dear  Milnes, — I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  read 
|t  volume  of  verse  recently  published  under  the  title  o£  "  Tann- 
'  It  purports  to  bo  written  by  Neville  Temple  and 
{dward  Trevor.  But  as  the  famous  prologue  to  be  written  in 
^S'sand  6'b"  was  to  declare  that  Pyramus  was  not  I'yranms, 
^t  Bottom  the  Weaver,  and  the  lion  no  Hon,  but  plain  Snug  the 
Joiner,  so  this  brief  note  intends  to  explain  that  Neville  Temple 
(Nevile-fano)  is  ind^d  plainly  myself,  and  Ed.  Trevor  (Rtibert 
Rversed)  no  less  plainly  Robert  Lytton.  We  were  anxious  for 
many  reasons  to  start  our  books  with  pseudonyms,  but  now  that 
tfa«  start  appears  to  be  fairly  made  we  have  agreed  to  commit  a 
liew  discreet  indiscretions  in  revealing  our  poor  Bccret  to  those 
vho,  we  hope,  will  kindly  take  an  interest  in  it.  I  could  not 
bear  that  you  should  not  he  amongst  the  first  of  those  who  have 
good-naturedly  encouraged  my  literary  efforts.  I  remember, 
^though  you  must  forget,  if  indeed  you  ever  knew,  that  the 
my  which  gained  me  my  declamation  prize  at  Trinity  was 
rilten  on  a  theme  selected  by  your  instigation.     I  remember. 
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too^  that  you  were  gentle  and  kind  to  a  certain  Queen  Dowager 
who  got  drowned  in  a  prize  poem^  and  that  you  were  much  more 
than  friendly  in  the  kindness  which  you  gave  to  my  first  little 
volume  of  verse.  Add  to  these  considerations  the  fact  that  I 
gratefully  appreciate  the  warm-hearted  friendship  which  you 
have  always  extended  to  me  in  social  life,  and  you  have  a  sum- 
mary of  the  motives  which  impel  me  to  communicate  to  you  a 
little  piece  of  information  intended  only  for  those  of  my  friends 
whom  I  best  love  and  most  respect.  If  you  have  time  to  read  our 
little  book^  and  can  commend  it^  we  shall  be  glad  and  proud  of 
your  praise.  But  do  not  forget  that  we  shall  *^  reverence  your 
blame/'  and  that  any  strictures  which  you  may  pass  on  our  work 
^vilI  be  most  valuable  to  us. 

Believe  me  always  most  affectionately  yours, 

Julian  Fane. 


Mrif.  Procter  to  R.  M.  M, 

Brighton,  Aug.  26///,  1861. 
My  dear  Mr.  Milnes, — I  enclose  a  letter  from  our  dear 
friend  Browning.  You  will  rejoice  with  us  that  he  is  coming 
back  near  his  old  friends.  I  have  a  strong  belief  that  my  send- 
ing this  letter  is  merely  an  excuse  to  write  to  you  to  gain  a 
reply.  I  want  to  know  how  you  and  yours  are,  and  what  happy 
people  are  at  Fryston.  I  see  the  bright  breakfast-room,  those 
beautiful  books,  green  and  white,  arranged  so  like  a  bed  of 
flowers,  and  fancy  myself  once  more  taking  away  some  book 
which  I  never  read,  because  I  liked  the  living  book  (in  trousers) 
so  much  better.  This  place,  which  on  Saturday  was  so  cheerful, 
is  now  sadly  altered ;  nearly  all  the  shops  have  the  shutters  up. 
Twenty-two  people  were  killed  Saturday  morning,  and  ten  or 
twelve  are  in  the  hospital.  Until  we  hang  a  few  shareholders 
nothing  will  be  done.  These  unfortunate  people,  these  lives 
which  were  so  valuable,  all  bread-winners.  A  good  Tory  as  I  am 
I  always  consider  a  poor  man's  life  so  much  more  precious  than 
a  rich  man^s,  because  so  many  are  dependent  upon  him. 
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We  have  bad  a  letter  from  America  written  by  Lon^elloVs 
bedside.  He  will  not  lose  the  use  of  liia  hands,  though  he  will 
be  some  time  before  he  regains  their  use.  His  wife  was  burned 
by  patting  her  foot  on  a  lighted  match. 

Mr.  Procter  is  wonderfully  well.     He  is  out  by  the  seaside 
nearly  atl  day.    We  have  a  good  large  house,  excellently  furnished, 
I  and  lent  us  by  Sir  F,  Goldschmidt.     My  love  to  Mri^.  Milncs, 
Your  affectionate  old  friend, 

iVjjNE  B.  Procter. 


a.  M.  M.  i«  C.  .r.  MwCaelhy. 

Home  of  Cmiimtm,  Jme  25/4,  1861. 

Dear  Frtenu, — My  still  small  voice  is  hardly  audible  in  the 

tumult  of  the  season  and  the  world,  and  have  we  not  scoffed  at 

.   the  leading  articles  which  unwise  men  write  to  one  another  from 

different   ends   of   the   earth?     We  to-day  are  all  full  of  the 

I   Chancellor's  death,*  and  the  odds  as  to  hia  successor.     Yesterday 

it  waa  the  great  lire  which  has  ealcn  up  half  the  warehouses, and 

set  (literally)  the  Thames  on  fire  with  tallow  and  turpentine. 

I  Idst  week  it  was   the  death   of  the  great  Cavour,  the  better 

I  Macbiavel,  for  whom  1  said  something  that  became  notorious, 

snd  I  have  to  subscribe  £5   to   his   monument  as  a  reward. 

Then  that  wretched  America  1     Do  you  remember  how  all  the 

world  scoffed  at  the  Arrowsmith  hoax?     What  are  railways  in 

'  Georgia  doing  now  ?     I  am  indefeasibly  Northern,  mainly  from 

the  abominable  setfishuess  of  the  South  in  breaking  up  a  great 

country.     I  am   delighted  to  hear  of  Miss  Hawes's  marriage ; 

she  will  make  an  admirable  wife  to  any  mau.     Your  boy  comes 

to  Its  on  the  20th,  to  stay  till  the  end  of  his  holidays.     We  are 

I  quite  annoyed  at  not  being  able  to  have  him  before;  I  will 

I  write  you  an  impartial  judgment  of  him.     I  have  a  melancholy 

I  letter  from in  Australia.     Did  you  carrj'  out  your  intention 

\  of  offering  him  employment  in  Ceylon  ?     I  can't,  for  the  life  of 

*  Li>rd  Cumpbell. 
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me,  understand  his  enforced  idleness  in  that  busy  hive  of 
mankind.  I  have  seen  little  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  lately. 
I  have  implored  him  to  send  you  a  reasonable  creature  as  a 
bishop,  and  offered  him  one  or  two  suggestions,  which  he 
probably  will  not  in  the  least  attend  to.  My  wife  is  so  sick  and 
coughy  that  I  sent  her  to  Tunbridge  Wells  about  a  month  ago. 
The  children  are  with  her,  recovering. 

I  am  yours  affectionately, 

R.  M.  M. 
Best  regards  to  Her  Excellency. 

MacCarthy's  son  visited  Milnes,  and  the  latter  writes 
to  his  father,  discussing  the  youth's  qualities,  com- 
mending his  character  and  temperament,  and  promising 
to  test  his  acquirements,  especially  in  the  classics,  before 
he  leaves  Fryston. 

/?.  M.  M.  to  C.  J.  MacCitHliy, 

Fn/aforiy  Avgu!<f  bfh,  1861. 

Dear  Friend, —  .  .  .  We  have  had  nothing  but  tragic 
events.  That  Baron  Vidil,  whom  we  met  at  Spencer  Cowper's ; 
Major  Murray  and  Roberts ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel's  appointment 
to  Ireland — the  last,  to  my  mind,  much  the  most  frightful  of  the 
three.  It  is  tantamount  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Government, 
and  Palmerston  would  not  have  dared  to  do  it  at  any  time  but 
at  the  end  of  the  Session.  Sidney  Herbert's  death  is  a  private 
sorrow  to  me ;  for  though  he  only  liked  me  in  a  Platonic  sort  of 
way,  I  had  an  old  and  deep  affection  for  him.  He  was  just  the 
man  to  rule  England — birth,  wealth,  grace,  tact,  and  not  too 
much  principle.  I  have  had  some  symptoms  of  a  milder  form 
of  the  same  malady  myself  lately,  which  has,  perhaps,  increased 
my  interest  in  him.  I  have  a  benefit  next  week ;  Burton, 
whom  the  Indian  Government  have  turned  off  brutally  because 
he  accepted  the  Consulship  of  Fernando  Po,  comes  with  his  wife. 
I  go  to  Scotland  next  month,  to  see  Mr.  Ellice  in  the  High- 
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,  Unds ;  and  Mrs,  M.  and  the  children  to  Crewe.  The  country 
9  looking  well,  but  there  is  a  singular  absence  of  sunshine ;  and 
there  are  mnionrs  of  a  scrioiis  disease  among  the  potatoeB  in 
Ireland,  where  an  immense  breadth  has  been  planted.  That 
island  will  never  be  secure  till  the  growth  of  that  vegetable  is 
made  a  misdemeanour.  Colvile,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
curiously  avoids  all  his  old  friends.  Our  children  are  all  well, 
and  enjoy  ponying  and  donkeying  about  this  place,  I  am  busy 
with  an  article  on  my  French  doable,  De  Tocqueville,  for  the 


With  all  r 


:ards. 

Yours  ever, 

R.  M.  M. 


T.  Carl^h  h  R.  M.  M. 

Thnrxo  Cmlh,  Th-nrxo,  N.B.,  Augvsi  Hh,  1861. 

Dear  Milnes, — I  quitted  London  a  week  ago,  /inlnix  vo/eni, 

I  things  being  very  bad  with  me ;  and  I  received  your  hospitable 

!  Aere  (looking  out  upon  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  Orkney, 

I  Dunnet's  Head,  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy,  the  Northern  Ocean,  and 

UliiuraHii/r),a.\reiiAy  in  slightly  improved  circumstances — able  to 

I  sleep  For  one  thing,  the  billows  and  the  winds  rocking  me.     Sir 

I  George  Sinclair  (excellent  pious  old  gentleman),  ou  hearing  of 

"Mr.  Milnes,"  wishes  much  "Mr.  Milnes  would  come  and  join 

I  you  here  for  a  few  weeks  " — a  most  devout  imagination.     My 

T  wife  is  still  in   Chelsea,   uncertain  whether  I  shall  be  able  to 

persuade  her  into  Scotland  at  all,  much  more  /ii//fr  ((100  and 

I  more  miles  away) ,  though  she,  too,  if  she   would  own  it,  has 

I  tnnch  need  of  the  country.     If  on  my  or  onr  return,  which  is  as 

I  yet  quite  dateless,  I  pass  within  wind  of   Fryston,  doubt  not  I 

I  Bhall  be  right  glatl  to  see  it  again,  in  the  name  of  the  past  and 

I  of  the  future — of  the  former,  at  any  rate.     Ah  me  1 

Are  you  not  a  shocking  fellow  never  to  ask  once  this  year 
I  -whether  1  was  alive  or  dead,  or  whether  the  devils  had  left  me 
•  in  a  dt^B  likeness  or  a  man's  ? — for  shame  1      However,  you  can 
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do  nothing  t<>  provoke  me  utterly;  and  I  must  love  B.  M. 
aciiiully  more  or  less  as  I  do  no  other  or  hardly  one^  however  he 
may  deserve. 

With  many  regards  to  the  honourable  lady  and  to  the  two 
bairnsi  Yours  ever  truly, 

T.  Carlyle. 


H.  M.  M.  to  Lady  Galway. 

Oct.  ^\%t,  1861. 

Th(;  Blind  Asylum  Meeting  at  York  went  ofE  very  well 

yesterday.     The  two  chief  oratorical  incidents  were  my  allusion 

to  Ooethe,  in  which  they  declared  I  quoted  ''  the  dying  words  of 

the  greatest  of  living  poets/'  and  Childers's  illustration  of  the 

merits   of   blind  men,  as  shown  in  Homer,  Milton,  and  Mr. 

Foljambe — especially  the  latter.     ...     I  think  my  article  on 

Do  Tocqueville  the  best  thing  I  have  ever  written.     The  editor 

has  mauled  it  a  little.     I  am  busy  with  an  article  on  Burton 

and    Polygamy.     Can   you   give  me  any   information   on   the 

subject  ? 

Your  affectionate 

R.  M.  M. 


R,  M.  M.  to  C.  J.  MacCarthy, 

Cantbridgej  Dec.  'SLlst,  1861. 
.  .  .  Prince  Albert's  death  is  a  national  tragedy.  The 
peasants  in  their  cottages  talk  as  if  the  Queen  was  one  of  them- 
selves. It  is  the  realest  public  sorrow  I  have  ever  seen — quite 
different  from  anything  else.  The  Queen  is  very  resigned  at 
present,  but  no  one  can  tell  what  it  will  be  when  the  lonely 
and  responsible  daily  life  comes  on  her.  She  has  never  done  a 
thing  alone  in  her  life.  It  is  like  beginning  to  reign  again^  and 
without  Lord  Melbourne.  Then  Lady  Canning  I  Mrs.  Milnes 
was  saying  this  would  affect  you  more  than  the  other.  All 
your  little  preparations  and  expectancies   so   sadly  frustrated. 
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Palmerston  was  so  shocked  with  Prince  Albert's  death  that  we 
hourly  expected  to  bear  he  had  had  a  paralytic  stroke;  hut  he 
has  got  over  the  first  impressiou,  and  will  go  on  for  a  space  o£ 
time  longer.     Your  mother  wrote  to  me  a  few  days  ^o,  asking 

rne  to  do  somethiDg  for  .     I  hear  he   is  now  with  yoii. 

His  story  is  very  sad,  hut  I  own  I  don't  understand  his  inabih'ty 
fin  an  independence  in  Australia.  We  talked  about  this 
before ;  but  I  can  say  no  more  than  that  I  do  not  see  my  way 
to  serving  him  here.  Every  day  public  life  is  becoming  more  a 
matter  of  regular  routine,  aud  you  can  no  more  get  a  man  a 
competent  place  in  the  Public  Service  than  in  the  Army.  You 
have  only  ended  at  Ceylon  by  beginning  at  Turk's  Island.  We 
are  to  know  next  week  whether  we  are  at  war  or  not.  I  believe 
the  Americans  must  give  in.  The  real  difficulty  will  he  to  get 
Mason  and  Slidell  away  alive.  Do  you  ever  hear  of  your  friend 
the  Chinese  Ambassador,  who  has  joined  the  rebels;  and  were 
you  not  surprised  at  his  doing  so?  I  never  see  or  bear  of 
Colvile.  It  is  rather  odd  that  a  man  should  ask  you  to  write  to 
him  in  India  for  some-sixtcen  years,  and  never  come  near  you 
when  he  is  in  England.  I  looked  after  bim  for  some  time ; 
bat  there  was  so  little  inclination  on  his  part  that  I  shall 
qnietly  let  him  go,  more  regretting  his  wife  tlian  himself.  I 
came  up  hero  to  see  about  getting  Palmerstan  made  successor 
to  the  Prince  in  the  Chancellorship,  but  he  declines  the 
honour. 

With  best  regards  to  your  wife, 

I  am  yours  ever, 

R.  M.  M. 

With  regard  to  the  Maaon-Slidell  affair,  which  so 
nearly  involved  this  country  in  war  with  the  United 
States,  the  reader  will  remember  that  it  was  when 
Btaying  at  Fryston  that  Mr.  Adams,  the  American 
Minister,  fii-at  received  news  of  the  capture,  on  an 
English  mail  steamer,  of  the  Confederate  envoys. 
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R.  M.  M.  to  C.  J.  Ma^sCarthy. 

Crewe  Hall,  Jan.  20M,  1862. 

Dear  Friend, — A  happy  New  Year  to  you,  and  a  happier 
one  than  the  last  to  the  world  in  general.  Prince  Albert's 
death  has  been  a  great  affliction  to  us  all.  ...  I  have  a 
letter  from  Hawthorne,  the  author  of  "  The  Scarlet  Letter,'' 
from  Boston,  in  which  he  says  that  he  "  could  not  have  conceived 
anything  so  delightful  as  civil  war,''  and  deeply  regrets  that  his 
youth  was  cast  in  a  quiet  time.  "  Who  cares,"  he  adds,  "  about 
the  amount  of  blood  and  treasure  ?  Men  must  die,  even  if  not 
pierced  by  bullets ;  and  gunpowder  is  the  most  exciting  of 
luxuries.  Emerson  breathes  slaughter  as  fiercely  as  any  of  us." 
If  this  is  the  literary  tone  of  the  United  States,  what  must  be  the 
rowdy  ?  I  think  them  all  right,  but  I  am  in  a  minority  of  two 
or  three,  the  House  of  Commons  and  society  being  all  Southern. 
Mrs.  Slidell  declares  that  Wilkes  told  her  at  the  Havannah 
that  he  was  so  disgusted  with  the  Northern  cause  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  dressing-box,  with  all  his  silver  things  in  it, 
being  on  board  the  Saint  Jacinto,  he  would  cut  the  concern  alto- 
gether and  go  to  England  with  them  in  the  Trent,  She  says 
Wilkes  is  now  said  to  go  about  New  York  like  a  **  wilted 
peacock."  This  is  the  expression  of  the  American  papers  them- 
selves.    I  hear is  with  you.     I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you 

could,  out  of  your  own  success,  do  something  to  mitigate  his 
defeat.  I  daresay  it  is  his  own  fault ;  but  that  always  seems  to 
me  so  much  worse  than  his  own  misfortune. 

I  have  not  been  very  well  lately,  and  veiy  easily  fall  into  bad 
health ;  but  I  don't  know  that  I  have  much  to  live  for.  It  is 
unlikely  that  I  should  do  much  more,  or  gain  much  more,  in  life, 
and  one  may  lose. 

You  will  have  read  my  "  Tocqueville  "  in  the  Quarterly,  and 
can  now  read  my  "  Bui-ton  "  in  the  Edinburgh,  which  is  amusing 
enough.  I  think  the  book  itself  delightful.  I  have  a  letter 
from  the  Hadji  from  the  *^  Brass  River,"  setting  forth  the 
admiration  he  has  excited  among  the  faithful,  who  look  on 
him  as  a  Ulema,  expressing  his  conviction  that  the  conversion  of 
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Africa  U)  Islam  and  the  uprootinfir  of  tlie  KafHr  misBioiiarieG  is 
tht'  onl^  hopu  of  tlie  future.  He  has  askctl  for  time  to  go 
and  settle  the  King  of  Duhumoy,  which  I  fear  will  not  Le  granted 
Iiitu.  I  wish  I  could  Iiave  iiigt:rte(]  all  Bui-ton's  Mormon  auec- 
dotee;  for  example,  one  i^rson  snying  to  another,  "  Sir,  if  you 
were  Mr.  Jesus  Christ,  or  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  himself  sitting 
there,  with  your  halo  hanging  ahove  your  herni,  I  would  pull 
yoiir  nose  at  any  rate,"  But  this,  alas  1  the  respectability  of  the 
Edinbiiryli  Nt-neie  would  not  allow. 

With  our  beet  regards  to  Lady  MauCarthy, 

Youi-s  evi-i', 

11.  M.  M. 

Jl.  M.  M.  /o    OtWffe  VIM  BinueH. 

16,  Upper  Bruuk  Sired,  Feb.  6«,  1S62. 
My  DEAR  Gborae, — I  send  you  my  article  on  the  Mormons, 
and  thank  you  much  for  your  information,  The  editor  did  not 
wish  me  to  go  into  the  jwlygamic  question  as  much  ns  I  should 
have  liked  tu  do.  I  cannot  understand  by  what  right  the  Rahbis 
undertook  1o  alter  the  traditionary  laws  and  customs  of  their 
people,  though  they  may  have  reasonably  thought  monogamy 
expedient.  I  enclose  you  a  letter  from  our  friend  MacCarthy, 
which  jou  will  be  glad  to  receive.  Parliament  meets  to-day, 
with  no  great  proB}M3ct  of  change  of  any  kind.  The  feoliug 
about  America  is  intensely  Southern,  and  I,  with  my  Northern 
sympathies,  remain  in  greater  isolation  than  ever.  The  manu- 
facturing districts  are  behaving  very  well,  doing  nothing  to  urge 
the  Government  to  break  the  hioekade,  feeling,  I  suspect,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  whether  the  fiu'ther  complications 
which  would  be  induced  might  not  make  things  still  worse. 
There  is  a  very  true  feeling  of  regret  among  nil  politicians  for 
Prince  Albert's  death  ;  it  is  they  who  will  bo  the  i-eal  sufferers. 

I  He  wiis  of  inestimable  value  as  an  intermiiliary  person  between 
the  Alinisters  and  the  Uuccn.  .  .  .  The  work  of  English 
Ministers  was  hard  enough  before  ;  it  wlU  now  be  most  g 
The  Court  aru  set  on  marrying  thi-  Princt;  of  \\'aleB  as 
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possible.     Do  you  know   anything    of  this   Danish  princess? 
and  how  is  it  that  the  Princess  Royal  urges  this  marriage  ? 

Mrs.  Milnes  and  the  children  are  well  at  Crewe^  and  do  not 
come  to  town  at  present.  Pray  remember  me  to  Brandis  when 
yon  write.*  I  got  quite  fond  of  him,  and  hope  he  will  not  forget 
me.  Lord  Palmerston  is  very  well  at  present,  but  he  had  a 
severe  shock  and  warning.  Please  write  about  yourself;  you 
know  how  I  like  your  letters,  however  short. 

Among  the  many  minor  services  which  Milnes  was 
constantly  asked  to  render  men  of  letters,  was  the 
promotion  of  their  candidature  for  various  clubs  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  more  particularly  the  Athenseum. 
One  of  those  whom  he  assisted  in  this  matter  was  Mr. 
Browning. 

Robert  Browning  to  B,  M,  M, 

October y  1861. 

My  dear  Milnes, — ^True  thanks  for  your  kindness  and 
considerateness,  and  those  of  Mrs.  Milnes.  I  wish  1  could  profit 
by  your  invitation,  but  there  must  be  no  more  travelling  for  me 
or  the  boy  this  year.  I  am  wanting  to  get  him  into  the  st^dy 
way  of  life  and  work,  which  our  unsettled  habits  of  late  have 
sadly  disturbed.  We  '^go  no  more  a-roving,''  you  are  to  know ; 
and  be  sure  that,  if  you  care  at  all  about  seeing  me  from  time  to 
time,  it  will  be  a  very  pleasant  thing  for  me  to  look  on  to, 
through  the  cold  days  coming  or  come. 

By  the  way,  I  will  mention  a  thing  now  to  save  trouble :  on 
arriving  here,  friends  (Twisleton  for  one)  suggested  that  I 
should  be  introduced  to  the  Athenseum  by  the  expeditious  method. 
*^  There  will  be  no  difficulty,^'  he  flatteringly  says,  proposing  to 
second  another  man  who  is  to  put  me  forward — and  then  follows 
the  committee's  part.  Looking  over  the  names  in  it,  among  a 
few  known  to  me,  yours  struck  us  both  as  the  friendliest  and 

*  Johannes  Brandis,  the  Queen  of  Prnssia's  private  secretary,  and 
well  known  as  a  pioneer  in  Assyriology. 
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most  efficaciouB.  How  do  you  say  ?  Nothing  tbat  can  vex  me, 
certainly,  thoug'h  mneh  tliiit  gratifies  me  always — witness  your 
invitation,  which  again  thanking  you  and  Mrs,  Milnes  for, 
believe  me  Yours  faithfully  ever, 

Robert  Brownino. 


Jio6,'ri  Bruirnlng  to  R.  M.  M. 

Ffhrnory,  1862. 
My  deah  Milnes, — I  want  extremely  to  see  you,  to  thank 
you  for  the  prosperous  issue  of  the  Athenieum  business,  and  for 
other  kindnesses.  Next  Saturday,  however,  I  am  going  to  Paris 
(tor  just  a  week).  If  anything  keeps  me  a  day  or  two  longer 
here,  pray  lot  me  write  a  word  on  Friday,  and  so  save  the 
pleasure  I  must  otherwise  forego,  or  look  forward  to  on  some 
lat^r  occasion.  jver  yours  faithfully, 

RoBURT  Brown  I  SO. 


\ 


WiUne  ColUiu  to  Mri,  Milnes. 

12,  narley  Street,  V.,  May  lllh,  1862. 
Dear  Mrs.  Milneb,— I  have  always  had  a  foreign  tendency 
to  believe  in  Fate.  That  tendency  has  now  settled  into  a  con- 
viction. Fate  sits  on  the  doorstep  at  16,  Upper  Brook  Street, 
and  allows  all  your  guests  the  happiness  of  aeeep ting  your  hospi- 
tality  with  the  one  miserable  exception  of  the  Doomed  Man  who 
writes  this  letter.  When  your  kindness  opened  the  door  to  me 
on  the  oceasion  of  your  "  At  Home,"  Fate  closed  it  again,  using 
08  the  instrument  of  exclusion  a  neuralgic  attack  in  my  head. 
Quinine  and  patieueo  help  me  to  get  the  better  of  this,  and  Mrs. 
MilneB  (with  an  indulgence  which  I  am  penitently  conscious  of 
not  having  deserved)  offers  me  a  second  chance.  Fate,  working 
with  a  postman  for  an  instrument  on  this  occasion,  sends  me  a 
dinner  invitation  for  Thursday,  the  22nd,  one  day  before  I  receive 
Mrs.  Milnes's  kind  note.  No  guardian  angel  warns  me  to  ]>ause. 
1  accept  the  invitation,  and  find  myself  engaged  to  dine  on  the 
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^2nd^  7iot  in  London,  for  I  might  then  have  asked  permission  to 
come  to  Brook  Street  in  the  evening,  but  at  Richmond,  where 
there  is  no  help  for  me. 

I  think  this  "  plain  statement ''  really  makes  out  my  case. 
I  have  not  the  audacity  to  ask  you  to  accept  my  apologies.  My 
aspirations  are  limited  to  presenting  myself  as  a  fit  object  for 
your  compassion.  The  ancients,  in  any  emergency,  were  accus- 
tomed to  mollify  Fate  by  a  sacrifice.  I  am  quite  ready  to  try 
the  experiment.  If  I  presented  myself  on  the  doorstep  of  your 
house  with  a  portable  altar,  a  toga,  a  live  sheep,  and  a  sacrificial 
knife,  would  it  be  convenient  ?  I  fear  not.  A  crowd  might 
collect ;  the  Animals'  Protection  Society  might  interfere  at  the 
moment  of  divination,  and  Mr.  Milnes  might  be  subjected  to 
annoying  inquiries  in  the  House  of  Commons.  My  only  resource 
left  is  to  ask  you  to  exercise  the  Christian  privilege  of  forgive- 
ness, and  to  assure  you  that  I  deserve  it,  by  being  really,  and 
not  as  a  figure  of  speech,  very  sorry. 

Believe  me,  very  truly  yours, 

WiLKiE  Collins. 

CharlcH  Bickenn  to  Mm,  Milneis. 

(ja(V%  Hill  Place^  lliyham-b^^ -Rochester,  Kent, 

Friday,  18/7*  Jiilijy  18G2. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Milnes, — I  think  the  photograph  of  your 
charming  labour  of  love  proves  the  Cricket  comes  out  exceedingly 
well,  though  it  does  not  render  full  justice  to  the  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  your  design.  It  is  highly  interesting  to  me  to  have 
it,  and  I  thank  you  for  it  heartily. 

Pray  convey  my  kind  regards  to  Milnes.  I  am  exceedingly 
sorry  to  hear  of  his  being  ill. 

I  am  glad  you  liked  ^^  Copperfield.^'  It  is  far  more  interesting 
to  me  than  any  of  the  other  Readings,  and  I  am  half-ashamed 
to  confess,  even  to  you,  what  a  tenderness  I  have  for  it. 

Believe  me,  always. 

Faithfully  yours, 

CUAllLES    DlCKKNS. 
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During  the  summer  of  this  year,  1862,  Milnes  suf- 
fered from  a  severe  illness,  which  at  ooe  time  caused 
serious  anxiety  to  his  family  and  friends.  For  some 
time  he  was  quite  unable  to  keep  up  his  correspondence 
with  his  friends  ;  but  a  sojourn  at  Buxton  in  the  autumn 
did  him  good,  and  he  again  took  up  his  pen. 

/f.  M.  M.  to  hU  SiK/er. 
Slduhff  ill  Peak,  Bakewell,  Aug.  2U/,  1862. 
Deakkst  Hakriette, — When  Annabel  was  well  at  Crewe  I 
became  my  own  master,  and  ran  away  here,  and  am  all  the 
better  for  the  change.  T.  drives  loe  about  all  day,  and  Mrs.  T. 
quite  reminds  me  of  her  mother.  The  place  is  750  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  only  200  lower  than  Buxton.  Mrs,  T. 
says  ehe  is  a  walking  maueolenra — so  many  families  end  in  her, 
the  Milneses  of  Derbyshire  among  them.  I  return  to  Buxton 
on  Monday.  I  left  Alfred  Tennyson  in  our  rooms  at  the  hotel ; 
he  is  strictly  hicuyiiilo,  and  known  by  everybody  except  T., 
who  asked  him  if  he  was  a  Southerner,  assuming  that  he  was  an 
American.  I  don't  want  to  stay  above  another  Fortnight  at 
Buxton  ;  they  won't  let  me  drink,  and  I  don't  think  the  baths 
have  done  more  than  clean  me  outside. 

Your  affectionate 
____^^__  R.  M.  M. 

Buxton,  Auff.  27,  lSfi2. 
To  /us  Elder  Daughter. 
Deahkst  Amy, —  ...  I  ivas  none  the  worse  for  my 
visit  to  Mr.  Thornhili'e — not  your  Thornhill's,  hut  people  who 
have  no  children,  and  make  up  for  it  by  having  a  quantity  of 
dogfl  and  other  peta  instead.  There  was  one  little  dog  which 
could  he  in  a  finger-glass  after  dinner.  I  dined  dotvnstairs  after 
seven  o'clock  like  a  gentleman,  hut  was  obliged  to  refuse  the 
champagne,  which  looked  very  nice  and  creamy,  and  was  not,  I 
beheve,  at  all  unwholesome.  There  is  no  objection  to  your 
going  to  church,  except  that  you  may  give  your  cough  to  both 
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\\\^  ^H^)|XiV|Xt^tio»  and  the  clergyman^  as  I  fancy  you  are  now 

\\\n\  MM  iiuioli  iu  quarantine  (find  out  what  that  is)  as  ever^  and 

(^  \\\^\\\\\  dUtiirh  the  order  of  things  if  he  was  to  set  up  a  whoop 

\\\    \W   pulpit,      I   am   glad  you  have   left  oflE  your  supper. 

IVih»»|«  Aunt  Jano  will  give  up  her  five  oMoek  tea  next.     I  am 

VkW  ftu*  jHuiplo  outing  only  twice  a  day — at  noon  and  at  sunset. 

'Hiiikio  WW  Mu^  natural  times  for  food ;  the  old  Romans^  all  the 

KaoltMii  piu»pIt»H,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  European  ones  except 

(liu  ICu^fliHh,  live  this  way. 

Mr,    l*algravo  has  been   here  for   a   third   time  with   Mr. 

4\}hii,Vtfon,  who  did  not  like  to  be  known,  as  people  stared  at 

tiiui  H(i  much,  which  was  no  wonder,  as  he  wore  an  immense 

1 1  rum  I  Imt  and  a  beard. 

Your  affectionate 

R.  M.  M. 

Lady  Palmerston  to  R.  M.  M. 

Piccadilly,  Sept.  1th,  1862. 
Deau  Me.  MiLNES, — I  was  delighted  to  receive  your  letter, 
und  to  hear  that  you  are  better.  I  would  have  answered 
(liri'cily;  but  your  letter  found  me  on  a  tour  of  hard  labour, 
boint'ihing  like  the  treadmill,  and  I  was  so  fatigued  every  day, 
with  talking  and  walking,  inspecting  farms  and  fields  and 
minos,  making  the  agreeable,  and  listening  to  all  the  various 
(M)nflicting  rei)orts  on  the  same  subject,  that  I  was  quite  worn 
out.  You  should  know  that  I  had  not  looked  over  these  Scot- 
land estates  for  nine  years,  so  you  may  believe  how  much  I  had 
to  do  and  to  settle  of  my  private  affairs,  beside  all  the  glorifica- 
tion and  popularity  of  Palmerston,  which  burst  out  on  every 
opportunity,  and  added  very  much  to  our  labours.  However, 
the  fourteen  days'  work  being  over,  we  have  returned  now,  to  be 
(juiet  a  few  days  in  London,  and  feel  very  much  pleased  at  all 
we  have  settled  and  done.  Next  Saturday  we  settle  at  Broad- 
lands,  and  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  and  Mrs.  Milnes 
whenever  you  can  come  to  usj  but  don't  hurry  away  from 
Buxton  as  long  as  you  find  that  the  waters  are  doing  you  good. 
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for   health    is  the  first  objectj  and  you  must  look  on  a  Bath 
residence  m  a  neeesaary  evil  to  be  endured. 

Lord  Dufferin'tf  marriage  is  announced  with  a  Miss  Hamilton, 
A  neighbour  o£  his  in  Ireland — a  ]>leaBant  girl,  wbo  came  to  town 
for  a  short  time  last  year.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  marria^ 
s  also  to  be  in  a  fair  train,  and  everybody  says  she  is 
charming.  I  like  the  idea  of  a  Danish  connection ;  we  have  had 
too  much  of  Germany,  and  Berlin,  and  Coburgs,  and  this  is 
returning  to  our  old  friends  and  a  few  honest  people.  There  are 
bat  few  aristocracy  in  town,  and  P.  and  I  go  to  the  Exhibition 
constantly.  However,  we  have  foreigners  everywhere  ;  Olizaga 
dines  with  ns  to-day,  aud  Rica^oli  to-morrow.  We  are  all  sorry 
for  Garibaldi,  but  he  has  no  sense  or  judgment 

E,  Palmerston. 

B.  M.  M.  lo  C.  J.  MacCiu-lh^. 

Leig/ihvrsf,  Sf-pt.  17///,  1862. 
Seas  Friend, — I  now  write  with  sutfifient  ease  to  give  yon 
%  letter  witli  my  own  hand,  and,  I  believe,  not  more  illegible 
than  whpn  I  write  with  facility.  The  gout  still  hangs  about 
toe;  tbe  fire  is  queuched,  but  I  have  the  ashes  in  both  arms  and 
legs,  impeding  exercise,  and  necessitating  physic.  Tbe  batbs  at 
fioxtuQ  did  not,  I  think,  do  me  material  good ;  but  five  weeks  of 
iltigh  pure  air  and  temperate  life  have  been  of  decided  use  to  me. 
1  am  now  paying  some  visits,  to  get  out  of  the  pleasant  habits 
of  invahd  life  and  recognised  idleness.  I  go  to  London  nest 
week,  to  have  ten  days  of  tbe  Exhibition  before  I  settle  in  the 
country.  I  was  the  head  of  a  jury  before  I  was  ill,  and  thus 
law  nothing  but  an  uninteresting  department.  The  whole  thing 
B  inferior  in  every  way  to  the  Exhibition  of  18ol,  and  you  need 
little  regret  not  having  seen  it.  Afl^r  London,  I  settle  in 
Yorkshire  for  some  quiet  months,  and  get  through  the  cold 
winter  as  well  as  I  may.  This  is  Mr.  Nightingale's  house  in 
Derbyshire.  .  .  ,  The  dear  heroine  is  very  ill,  and  will  never 
B  these  fair  hillsides  and  tenaced  gai-dons  again.*  Your  short 
•  A  prediction  moat  jiapiiily  falsilicil  by  tlie  evoiil. 


I 
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notice  of  your  own  illness  made  me  tremble ;  it  is  quite  won- 
derful to  see  that,  with  your  plethoric  habit,  and  your  small 
prudence,  and  your  disrespect  for  medicine,  you  are  still  alive  in 
a  hot  climate.  The  Americans  told ,  "  Sir,  we  are  a  recu- 
perative people^'  (they  need  it  now,  poor  fellows !) ;  so  one  looks 
on  you  as  a  recuperative  friend  and  governor.  Mrs.  Milnes  has 
to  thank  Lady  MacCarthy  for  an  amusing  letter,  for  which  she 
returns  all  thanks.  You  tell  me  you  are  to  have  your  railroad ; 
but  I  had  always  looked  on  you  as  the  opponent  of  the  said  rail, 
and  the  demonstrator  of  its  infallible  bankruptcy.  I  had  heard 
before  c)f  your  favour  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  don't  doubt  you 
may  become  the  sweetest  of  modern  insects,  if  you  desire  it. 
With  Layard's  assistance,  I  have  got  a  very  fair  reform  of  the 
Diplomatic  Service,  the  regulations  of  which  you  will  see  in  the 
(iazette.  Lord  Russell  did  not  take  much  interest  in  it.  As  to 
general  jwlitics,  you  know  as  much  as  I  do.  The  Garibaldi 
folly  has  ended  very  well;  and  the  Italians  are  showing  that 
unenthusiastic,  ungrateful,  practical  sense  which  renders  them  so 
capable  of  politics  and  fit  for  freedom.  They  have  all  something 
of  the  great  Florentine  about  them.  Lord  Palmerstou's  diges- 
tion is  excellent,  and  thus  England  is  comfortable  in  the  midst 
of  the  cotton  famine,  which  only  starves  a  few  thousand  opera- 
tives, who  are  patiently  passing  away.     ... 

I  remain  yours  affectionately, 
R.  M.  M. 

Mm.  Procter  to  R.  M,  M. 

10,  Adelaide  Crescent,  Brighton^  Sepl,  20^^,  1862. 
My  deae  Mk.  Milnes, — I  rejoice  to  see  your  handwriting 
once  more.  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  write  to  me.  Having 
once  begun,  you  may  perhaps  write  a  book,  and  your  walking 
powers  may  enable  you  to  join  the  Alpine  Club.  Adelaide* 
sends  us  better  accounts  of  herself;  and,  whilst  reading  her 
lettere,  a  bath  appears  the  pleasant  thing,  and  to  be  packed — 

*  Adelaide  Auue  Proctor,  the  gifted  poetess,  at  this  time  staying  at 
Malvern. 
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Elysium.  Sh«  is  at  HolyrooJ — the  ladies'  house.  Hume,  the 
conjurer  (?)  or  cheat  (?),  is  on  a  visit  with  Dr.  Gully — very 
poorly,  and  having,  for  the  present,  lost  his  power,  I  nbould 
like  to  come  to  Fryston  very  much  indeed;  we  stay  here  until 
the  middle  of  October.  Perhaps  between  that  time  and  the 
1st  of  December  I  shall  bear  from  you  and  Mrs.  Milnes  what 
time  will  suit  you.  .  .  ,  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  is  here. 
Should  you  encounter  her,  do  not  speak  of  America;  she  cried 
so  terribly  on  Thursday,  upon  my  busbimd  speaking  of  the 
subject.  She  says  the  women  are  working  during  the  night  at 
the  harvest,  the  men  all  gone  as  soldiers,  and  the  heat  being  too 
^reat  to  work  during  the  day.  My  love  to  Mrs.  Milnes. 
Youi-s, 

Anne  B.  Proctgr. 


B.   M.   M.  lo   C.    T.   Ma<-C<irlh;j. 

Fri/sim,  Oct.  UHi,  18G2. 
Dear  Fhiend, — T  am  getting  better  slowly,  but  am  not  yet 
returned  to  my  former  activity.  Illness  ie  a  charming  excuser 
of  businesa  and  busy  pleasure.  IE  I  were  my  own  master,  I 
would  throw  myself  into  the  railway,  and  not  stop  until  I  gcjt  to 
Ckilomho  ;  but  I  am  not  ill  enough  for  that,  though  I  may  be 
perhaps  next  year.  Your  Hindoo  barrister  has  called  often  in 
Upper  Brook  Street,  but  has  never  left  any  address.  I  should 
have  liked  of  all  things  to  hiivo  had  him  in  the  country,  and 
showu  him  something  of  British  home-life  ;  but  he  has  left  no 
indication  by  which  I  can  trace  him.  We  are  going  on  very 
well  domestically,  the  cliildreu  recovering  fast  from  the  whoop- 
ing-cough, and  in  good  progress  of  mind  and  body.  The  second 
little  girl  has  devtiloped  into  a  verse-writer  of  a  very  curious 

ability.     She  began  theologically  and  wrote  hymns,  which  I  soon 

^^L  checked  on  observing  that  sho  put  together  words  and  sentences 
^^1  oat  of  the  sacred  verse  she  knew ;  and  set  her  to  write  about 
^^B  things  she  saw  and  observed.  What  she  now  produces  is  very 
^^1       like   the  verse   of  William  Blake,  and  contniuing  many  images 
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that  she  coald  never  have  read  of.  She  cannot  write,  but  she 
dictates  them  to  her  elder  sister^  who  is  astonished  at  the 
phenomenon.  We,  of  course,  do  not  let  her  see  that  it  is  any- 
thing surprising ;  and  the  chances  are  that  it  goes  off  as  she 
gets  older  and  knows  more.  The  lyrical  faculty  in  men  and 
nations  seems  to  belong  to  a  childish  condition  of  mind,  and 
to  disappear  with  experience  and  knowledge.  The  distress  in  the 
cotton  districts  is  frightful,  and  is  a  sad  example  of  the  want  of 
prevision  in  the  wealth -makers  of  England.  Even  now  I  don't 
understand  why  British  capital  has  not  run  off  with  all  the 
Indian  cotton,  and  left  the  Hindoos  naked.  The  deficiency  in 
carriage  is  no  answer,  for  there  so  much  is  carried  on  men's 
backs,  it  only  wants  money  to  get  more  brought  down  to  the 
sea.  The  manufacturers,  for  their  part,  have  no  notion  of  being 
ruined,  as  well  as  their  artisans.  They  have  made  their  own 
wealth,  not  inherited  it ;  and  have  no  notion  of  looking  on  it  as 
a  trust,  but  as  their  own,  which  they  can  do  what  they  like  with. 
It  will  thus  require  very  fine  language  indeed  to  get  much  out 
of  their  pockets,  and  I  doubt  whether  even  Gladstone  could  do 
it.  For  my  part,  I  sec  no  gleam  of  good  in  anything  American. 
The  lower  civilisation,  as  represented  by  the  South,  is  much 
braver  and  cunninger  and  daringer  than  the  cultivated  shop- 
keeper of  the  North.  It  is  just  as  if  the  younger  sons  of  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  nobility  were  turned  loose  against  the  bour- 
gcohie  of  Leeds.  They  would  kill  the  men,  and  run  away  with 
the  women,  and  fire  the  houses  before  the  respectables  knew 
where  they  were,  or  had  learned  the  goose-step.  And  then  the 
rebels  will  found  such  a  jolly  republic,  with  little  work,  and 
plenty  of  quadroons,  and  everything  pleasant.  I  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  see  the  slave-trade  going  briskly  before  you  and  I 
retire.  It  is  quite  curious  to  see  how  the  old  Clarksonian  feeling 
has  weakened  in  England  among  all  the  genteel  classes.  I  hear 
that  the  Colonial  Ofifice  intend  making  you  an  example  of  a  self- 
supporting  dependency.  If  you  do  this,  it  must  be  understood 
that  you  are  to  be  rewarded  for  the  unenviable  distinction. 

Yours  affectionately, 

R.  M.  M. 
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The  Hindoo  biirrister  to  whom  reference  was  made 
in  the  foregoing  letter  was  Mr.  Coomara  Samy,  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Ceylon,  of  good 
family,  broad  education,  and  great  intelligence.  He 
*ras  at  this  time  on  a  visit  to  England.  Milnes  received 
him,  as  he  had  received  so  many  other  strangers  and 
Tisitors  from  a  distance  ;  and  he  was,  for  some  time,  an 
honoured  guest  at  Fryston,  Milnes's  son  and  daughters 
still  retain  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  the  accom- 
plished Hindoo  who  was  their  father's  guest  in  their 
early  days.  It  happened  that  during  his  first  visit  to 
Yorkshire  Mr.  Coomara  Samy  sulfered  from  a  very 
Beriom  illness,  which  at  one  time  threatened  his  life,  and 
through  which  he  was  assiduously  nursed  hy  the  family 
at  Fryston.  A  lively  recollection  is  still  retained  of  the 
anxiety  which  Milnes  showed  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Coomara  Samy  was  at  the  worst.  He  had  given  his 
^est  a  promise  that  if  the  illness  from  which  he  was 
Buffering  ended  fatally  he  should  not  he  buried  in  the 
English  fa.shion,  but  should  he  cremated.  Those  who 
Icnew  Lord  Houghton  will  understand  how,  having 
^ven  that  promise,  he  was  eager  to  prepare  for  its  ful- 
filment should  the  necessity  unhappily  arise  ;  and  a 
legend  is  still  extant  of  the  way  in  which  he  wandered 
about  the  broad  domains  and  the  umbrageous  woods  at 
Fryston,  until  he  had  at  last  fixed  upon  a  spot  which 
was,  in  his  opinion,  entirely  suited  to  what  would  have 
been  the  first  cremation  on  English  soil  in  modern 
times.  Fortunately  for  the  object  of  these  delicate 
attentions  the  good  nursing  at  Fryston  proved  efl'ectual, 
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saving  him  from  the  fate  to  which  he  had  been  dedi- 
cated. No  one,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  rejoiced  more 
heartily  than  Milnes  at  the  recovery  of  his  interesting 
friend,  but  mingled  with  his  rejoicing  was  a  droll  sense 
of  disappointment  at  the  thought  of  the  distinction 
which  had  been  lost  to  Fryston  for  ever. 

Mr,   Cooiitara  Sami/  to  R.  M,  M, 

London,  Dec.  12tA,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir, — Since  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Milnes  yesterday  I 
have  received  your  note.  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  inquiries. 
I  would  have  written  earlier,  but  I  thought  I  had  better  wait 
till  I  got  quite  well.  I  am  quite  recovered  now.  Tender,  please, 
my  thanks  to  those  friends  whom  I  met  at  your  home,  and  who 
were  kind  enough  to  inquire  of  me.  I  hope  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  some  of  them  in  London,  where  I  shall  remain 
for  some  time  yet.  The  weather  has  been  bright  and  glorious 
for  the  last  few  days — at  least,  in  this  part  of  London.  You 
showed  me  all  the  attention  you  could  have  possibly  shown  me ; 
you  could  not  have  given  me  strength  and  health,  and  I  was 
unlucky  in  having  lost  them  just  when  I  wanted  them  most;  It 
is  not  the  cold  either  of  your  country  that  affected  me,  for  I 
never  felt  the  cold  in  your  house ;  but  it  was  the  fearful  exertion 
(feiirful  to  me,  who  lead  a  very  easy  life)  which  I  had  to  go 
through  in  knocking  about  London  to  see  this  Bencher  and 
that  Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  that  began  to  tell  upon  me  when 
I  visited  you.  Complete  rest — not  the  Nirwana — and  a  little 
quinine  have  restored  my  spirits  and  my  health.  In  my  anxiety 
to  combine  the  utile  with  the  dnlee  (as  the  Venetian  bard  sug- 
gests it)  during  my  trip  to  Europe,  I  fear  I  had  overdone  myself. 
I  intend  to  take  things  more  easily,  and  await  the  issue  of  events 
more  philosophically.  .  .  .  But  I  fear  I  fatigue  you  with 
irrelevant  matter. 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 

M.  CooMARA  Samy. 
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Tif.  Same  to  ike  Same. 
Tie  Grand  Hotel,  Paris,  Aiiff.  IWh,  1864. 
T  am  now  here  oil  my  way  to  the  East,  and  I  think  it  my 
duty,   before   I  travel  further  from  the  shores  of  England,  to 
write  and  thunk  you  for  the  great  kindness  which  you  showed 
me  during  my  sojourn  in  your  conntry.     I  say,  in  all  sincerity, 
that,  but  for  my  having  had  the  rare  fortune  to  know  you,  and, 
through  you,  other  kind  friends,  ray  stay  in  England,  which  I 
liad  originally  intended  to  last  only  sis  months,  would  not  have 
extended  to  upwards  of  two  years,  as  it  has.     I  now  long  for  the 
^y  when  I  can  revisit  it,  and  see  you  all  again.     .     .     . 
Yours  sincerely, 

M.    COOMARA    SamV. 

Mr.  Coomara  Saniy  went  back  to  Ceylon,  eventually 
Attained  high  rank  in  the  service  of  the  Government  in 
tliat  island,  receiving  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
died  at  Colombo  in  1879.  In  the  interval  between  Iiis 
first  sojourn  and  his  death  he  visited  England  on 
several  occasions,  always  to  be  received  with  hospitality 
by  Milnes,  who  derived  from  bis  friendship  a  new 
pleasure,  finding  in  him  a  link  between  the  Western 
world,  with  which  he  was  so  familiar,  and  the  thought 
and  feeling  of  the  far  East,  which  he  had  hitherto 
known  only  through  books. 

//.   M.  M.  io  a  J.  AfacCarfij/. 

('/■'■we  Iliill,  Jan.  23rrf,  1863. 

Dear  Fiuknd, — You  will  see,  by  this  mail,  the  report  that  I 

a  likely  to  be  turned  into  a  lord.     Nothing  is  decided  j  but  it 

not  impossible  the  offer  will  be  mode  to  me  on  the  occasion  of 

"Ite  Prince's  marriage ;  and  though  it  connects  Itself  closely  with 

ideas  of  sii|>crann nation  and  exile  after  my  long  residence  and 
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work  in  the  House  of  Commons^  yet,  1  suppose,  for  what  people 
call  family  reasons,  I  shall  accept  it.  In  this  lord-loving 
country,  one  ought  not  to  decline  anything  that  helps  to  make 
other  people  listen  to  one.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  look  on  it  as 
the  token  of  a  half-success  in  life — ^a  second-class  in  politics. 
We  have  been  much  interested  in  your  friend  Coomara  Samy. 
He  came  to  Fryston  to  stay  some  time,  but  his  visit  was  cut 
short  by  illness.  There  was  nothing  serious  about  it,  though  I 
did  think  of  the  embarrassment  of  his  dying  in  the  house,  and  of 
the  difficulty  of  burying  him.  He  was  so  sorry  for  himself  that 
it  made  every  one  sorry  for  him ;  and  there  was  the  continual 
danger  that  the  servants  might  surreptitiously  substitute  the 
abomination  of  beef-tea  for  the  mutton-broth  on  which,  with 
port-wine,  he  mainly  lived.  He  recovered  soon  after  his  return 
to  London,  and  afterwards  went  to  Serlby,  which  he  enjoyed 
very  much,  to  the  extent  of  going  out  with  the  hounds  and 
dancing  a  quadrille.  There  seems,  too,  a  good  hope  of  his 
getting  his  admission  to  the  English  Bar,  the  meaning  of  which 
I  take  to  be  a  seat  on  the  Bench  at  Ceylon.  We  all  liked  him. 
We  are  all  well  here.  The  gout  still  hampers  and  cripples  me, 
to  the  extent  of  not  letting  me  do  much  of  anything,  which  is 
odious  to  a  hater  of  mediocrity.  I  should  have  gone  to  Nice 
with  Lord  Ashburton  ;  but  he  was  taken  ill  at  Paris,  and  for  the 
last  three  months  has  been  battling  for  dear  life.  How  do  you 
like  your  new  Bishop  ?  I  pressed  on  the  Duke  the  importance 
of  giving  you  a  pleasant  playfellow. 

Yours  affectionately, 

R.  M.  M. 
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moon  ol  Ihe  Peerage— MiurCiige  of  Princu  of  Wales— Illnoaa  of  Lord 
AHbburton— Mra.  Carlylo — Milncs  raised  to  Uio  Poorago— CunimtBl*  ol  the 
Pmwi — Bpooch  to  his  Constituoiits— Congnitulationa — Lundor'ia  Lael  Letter 
—Thackeray— Ilia  Affection  fur  Milncfl— Bis  Death— Curly lu's  I^st  Si^t 
ol ThBckoray— "  A  Litomry  HquBhlile," 

The  elevation  of  Mr,  Milnes  to  the  peerage  did  not 
:e  place  quite  so  soon  as  he  had  anticijiated  in  the 
letter  to  MacCarthy,  with  which  the  preceding  chapter 
closes.  The  offer  of  a  barony  came  to  liini  spontaneously 
from  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  always  been  his  friend, 
and  had  been  quite  willing,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Pem- 
terton  Milnes's  refusal  of  the  honour,  to  transfer  it  to 
the  son.  But  for  various  reasons  Milnes's  actual  ele- 
vation did  not  take  place  until  the  summer  of  1863. 
The  rumour  of  his  coming  dignity  had,  however,  got 
into  print,  and  he  was  naturally  the  recipient  of  many 
etters,  congratulatory  and  otherwise,  upon  the  subject. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  hia    Wife. 

January,  1863. 

I  enclose  you  two  anonymous  letters,  tliu  one  respecting  tlie 

lanie,   I   susjiect,   from   the  's.     It   is  clearly  from  some 

one  who  knows  nothing  personally  ahout  me,  or  that  the 
Honckton  name  cornea  from  the  Gulways,  The  rumour  now 
18,  that  someone  told  the  Queen  the  promotions  and  honours  on 
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the  Prince's  marriage  should  not  be  of  a  party  or  political 
character,  as  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  identify  him  with  their 
politics.  With  my  usual  fairness^  I  see  something  in  this. 
Tliere  is  to  be  a  black  drawing-room  in  February,  held  by  the 
Princess  of  Prussia,  and  a  demi-deuil  one  after  the  marriage. 
The  Queen  sent  Sir  Henry  Holland  yesterday  the  Prince's 
speeches,  "  from  his  broken-hearted  widow,''  in  her  own  hand. 
I  went  last  night  to  Cardinal  Wiseman's  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  It  was  deplorable — ^an  hour  and  three-quarters  of 
verbiage,  without  a  fresh  thought  of  any  kind.  As  I  heard  him 
lecture  twenty-eight  years  ago,  I  am  a  tolerable  judge  of  his 
style.     I  go  to  Mentmore  this  afternoon. 

Menfmore^  Leighion  Buzzard,  Feb.  Ixf. 

Alas,  Lord  Lansdowne  !  *  Streleczki  was  walking  with  him 
when  he  fell,  and  picked  him  up,  but  did  not  think  him  seriously 
hurt.  I  pay  the  penalty  of  having  lived  with  those  much  older 
than  myself,  in  seeing  them  drop  around  me.  Robin  won't 
know  one  of  his  father's  friends.  The  Baroness  [Rothschild] 
has  had  a  sharp  attack  of  sore  throat,  but  is  getting  better;  so 
I  return  to-morrow,  and  come  back  next  Saturday  to  meet  the 
Dudley  Carletons.  Where  has  this  wonderful  piece  of  wit  been 
lying  since  I  said  it  to  J.  five  years  ago  ?  pSnclosure,  a  news- 
paper cutting.] 

"  Shortly  after  the  annexation  of  Nice  and  Savoy  a  member 
of  the  French  Embassy,  on  his  way  to  the  refreshment-room  at 
Apsley  House,  said,  'Je  vais  prendre  quelque  chose'  (*I  am 
going  to  take  something'),  to  which  a  political  and  literary 
friend,  said  to  be  Monckton  Milnes,  tartly  rejoined,  '  It  is  a 
custom  of  your  country.^ 
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February  \^(h. 
.     .     .     I  met  the  Dudley  Carletons  at  Mentmore.     In  con- 
versation, I   mentioned  a  house  (Sir  B.  Heywood's)   where  the 

♦  Lord  Laiifldowno,  whose  seizure  is  referred  to  by  Milnes,  lived  until 
1866. 
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adiett  always  got  up  by  candleli^jlit  in  the  wink-r.  "  What  a 
lelightful  bouse ! "  said  Mrs.  D.  C.  j  "  how  I  should  like  to  kuow 
m  1 "     She  thought  it  was  the  candleligbt  in  the  afternoon. 

"  I  begin  to  tbink  Palraerston  is  quite  right,  and 
tliat  I  was  never  meant  to  be  a  statesman,"  is  tbe 
anient  which  Milnes  utters,  in  acknowledging  to  bis 
ife  that  be  had  not  been  altogether  successful  in 
ffganising  a  family  expedition  to  witness  tbe  landing 
rf  tbe  Princess  Alexandra  in  this  country,  on  tbe  eve  of 
ler  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  but  be  consoles 
iimsell'  somewhat  later  with  tbe  reflection  that,  after 
,  bis  wife  had  not  suffered  so  severely  as  another  dis- 
aoguisbed  lady  had  done,  who.  when  riding  beside  her 
lusband  on  the  night  of  the  illuminations,  had  her 
iress  set  on  lire  by  a  light  thrown  into  the  carriage  by 
tomeone  in  the  crowd.  The  husband  was  one  of  the 
BQOst  distinguished  of  English  prelates,  and  Milnes 
iUggested  that  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed  must  have 
■en  an  African  bishop. 

Immediately  after  the  Royal  marriage  festivities, 
tfilnes  went  to  Paris  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lord  A.shburton. 
Unfortunately,  he  arrived  just  as  Lord  Ashburton  was 
leized  with  a  very  serious  illness,  and  the  pleasure  of  his 
irisit  was,  consequently,  greatly  diminished ;  but,  as 
DBual,  he  found  something  to  do,  and  soraetliing  kind. 

;  old  friend  Kio  was,  be  learned,  in  some  distress, 
pwiug  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  jjension  be  bad  hitherto 
leceived  from  tbe  Government;  and  he  immediately  set 
kimsclf  to  work  to  secure  its  restoration,  using  bis  in- 
iuencu  with  Prince  Napoleuu  I'ur  that  purpose,  although 
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he   felt   compelled  to   hold  aloof  from   the  Emperor, 
whose  share  in  the  coup  d'efathe  could  not  forget. 

It  had  been  his  wish  to  entertain  the  Carlyles, 
Thackeray,  and  Spedding  at  Fryston  during  the  Easter 
recess.  The  two  latter  came,  this  being  the  last  occa- 
sion on  which  Thackeray  stayed  under  the  roof  of  his 
old  friend.  But  Carlyle  was  deep  in  his  "  Frederick," 
and  sternly  withstood  the  temptation  which  was  held 
out  to  him. 

Mr^.  Carlyle  to  B.  M.  M. 

Choyne  BoWy  March  19fi, 

My  dear  Mr.  Milnes, — It  is  no  go  !  I  was  a  fool  to  hope 
that  anjrthing  so  pleasant  could  get  carried  out^  and  the  ghost  of 
that  old  Prussian  des^jot  still  unlaid.  I  have  introduced  the 
subject  at  every  least  inauspicious  moment  presenting  itself 
since  the  night  you  were  here,  but  every  time  with  more 
determined  ill -success. 

'^  It  is  such  a  distance !  "  ''  Well,  what  of  an  hour  or  two 
longer  on  the  road  when  we  are  once  started  ?'^  ^'  Oh !  very  easy 
for  yuu  to  say  that,  who  rather  like  railway  travelling ;  but  for 
me,  who  hate  it,  a-bo-minate  it,  am  driven  perfect ly  mad  by  it, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc."  And,  in  short,  he  thinks  to  give  a  week  of  his 
time  at  Easter,  for  the  good  of  his  health  and  the  assuagement 
of  his  soul,  would  be  a  sort  of  schoolboy  truant-playing  un- 
worthy of  a  historian  !  And  so  God  help  him !  And  God 
particularly  help  me  !  For  (in  the  words  of  an  Annandale  poet 
not  sufficiently  known  to  fame) 

'^  Fm  a  poor  luckless  cretur ; 
And  if  I  were  dedy 
And  a  stone  at  my  hed, 
I  think  it  would  be  heter" 

Yours  affectionately  anyhow, 

Jane  W,  Carlyle, 
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Jl.  M.  M.  to   C.  J.  MacCarlhff. 

London,  Jpril  ibli,  1863. 
Dear  Friend, — As  your  boy  wrote  to  you  by  the  last  mail, 
■1  reserved  myself  for  this.      I  have  been  so  much  in  the  country 
|.fi>r  the  last  mouth  that  of  public  mattei-s  I  have  tittle  to  say.     I 
r  to  Paris  to  see  Lord  Ashburton,  who  gives  some  hope 
lof  recovery,  but  was  still  in  a  dangerous  way.     I  found  all  my 
BOrleanist  friends  discontented,  as   usual;  but   had   a   pleasant 
i  dinner  at  Prince  Napoleon's,  who  always  is  agreeable,  and  who 
ftnggests  to  me  very  much  the  sort  of  ha  If -ruffianly  charm  which 
the  old  Napoleon  seems  to  have  exercised.     .     .     .     You  will 
be  anxious  to  hear  about  Richard,  and  I  can  say  that  he  is  as 
gentlemanlike   in  his    manners,    and  amiable  in  his  temjier  as 
^■•ver.  Yours  ever, 

■  R.  M.  M. 

H  My 
^urdial 
Banaster 


;5///,  1863. 


Tie  Si' me  h  He  Snme, 
Ifi,  Upper  Brooi-  St-rcH,  Jin 
My  de.\k  Friend, — Lady  MacCarthy's  interesting  and 
ial  letter  gave  us  much  pleasure,  and  if  I  were  my  own 
naster  it  is  indisputable  that  you  would  see  me  at  Ceylon  this 
'  ttint«r;  and  1  went  so  fur  as  to  take  my  doctor's  opinion  on  the 
subject.  He  reported  decidedly  a'^ainat  the  project.  1  should 
never  pay  the  least  regard  to  this  result,  but  unfortunately  ho 

(told  Mrs.  M ,  and    she   is   in   open  opposition — at  least,  at 

Aivither  year  I  have  a  project  o£  taking  the  whole 

mily  abroad,  and  planting  them  somewhere  on  the  Continent 

WIe  1  run  over  to  you.     This  at  present  seems  the  only  hopeful 

36pcet  of  our  meeting.     It  has  been  a  dull  aud  disagreeable 

i  and  Session.     The  great  obstacle  to  social  comfort  are 

their    Royal    Ilighnessos,    the  Prince    and    Princess    of  'V^''ales. 

They  crowd   the  streets  to   look  at  her ;  they  go  to  exclusive 

parties,  making  the  uninvited  sick  with  envy  and  wounded  pride ; 

ley  take  away  any  notable  you  happen  to  have  asked  to  dinner 

trii  days  before  the  party  was  to  have  come  off.     .     .     .     My 

»  health  is  certainly  improved.     I  find  the  use  of  the  so-called 
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Turkish — ^and  really  Roman — baths  very  beneficial.  They  are  a 
kind  of  artificial  exercise  without  the  bore  of  perpetual  motion. 
I  doubt  their  succeeding  as  a  general  practice  in  this  country, 
from  the  length  of  time  they  take ;  and  an  Englishman  does  not 
think  that  he  can  spend  two  hours  in  this  way,  but  wishes  to 
misuse  his  time  in  some  more  busy  idleness.  Coomara  Samy 
makes  himself  so  pleasant,  and  is  so  fresh  in  his  notions  of 
things,  that  he  will  be  quite  a  loss  to  us ;  he  interests  everybody 
about  him.  If  his  health  allowed  him  to  remain  here,  and  plead 
in  Indian  cases  before  the  Privy  Council,  he  might  make  a  real 
success.  My  children  are  all  well,  and  the  little  boy  becoming 
very  amusing.  He  is  quick  to  learn,  and  will  not  be  a  dunce, 
whatever  else  he  may  turn  out.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  reigns 
quietly  over  his  Office,  and  is  buying  estates  and  building  houses 
as  if  he  were  as  rich  as  Lord  Overstone.  .  .  .  We  are  having 
scandalous  trials  in  plenty  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  political 
excitements  My  friend  Christie  again  has  got  into  great  trouble 
at  Rio,  and  is  likely  to  be  shelved  altogether,  more,  I  think,  by 
Lord  RusselFs  fault  than  his  own.  Reprisals  seem  to  me  a  very 
foolish  proceeding  from  a  strong  power  to  a  weak  one.  It  is  like 
knocking  down  a  child.  The  American  affair  gets  worse,  the 
French  strongly  pressing  recognition  of  the  South.  I  shall 
oppose  it  to  the  last,  whether  brought  forward  by  this  or  any  other 
Government.  Poland  also  looks  serious  :  the  weakness  of  Russia 
is  most  tempting  to  France ;  a  French  army  landed  at  Riga 
would  march  to  Warsaw  without  a  blow.  The  real  difliculty  is 
with  the  Poles  themselves,  who  are  as  Oriental  a  people  as  the 
Russians,  and  cannot,  I  believe,  ever  act  homogeneously  with 
European  nations.  The  only  noticeable  books  are  on  Biblical 
criticism,  a  subject  which  you  treat  with  profound  contempt,  but 
which  pleases  my  captious  intellect. 

Yours  affectionately, 

R.  M.  M. 

At  the  close  of  July  the  step  which  had  long  been 
in  contemplation  was  taken,  and  Milnes  was  raised  to 
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the  peerage  uoder  the  title  of  Baron  Houg'litoti  of  Great 

1  Houghton.     Great  Houghton  Hall,  which  is  still  in  the 

possession   of  the   family,  was   the   old    house  of  the 

I  Eodes's,  through  whom  Milnes  was  able  to  trace  his 

I  descent  from  one  of  the  companions  of  the  Conqueror. 

'  The  reader  has  seen  from  a  letter  to  MacCarthy,  in 

■which  mention  was  made  of  his  approaching  elevation 

to  the  i>eerage,  in  what    light  Milnes    regarded    that 

I  ev&nt.     He   took   it   as    the  visible  token  of  a  "  half 

enocess  "  in  polities — a  second-class  in  tho  school  of  life. 

But,  with  his  keen  perception  of  the  conditions  and 

factors  of  English  society,  he  was  well  aware  that  the 

honour  which   he  had    attained    would    he   regarded 

'  differently  by   others,  and  that  many  who  had  never 

I  cared    to   trouble  themselves    about    the    opinions    of 

Monckton   Milne»  would   listen  to  the    utterances   of 

Lord  Houghton.     We   are  a   lord-loving   country,    as 

Alilnes  himself  remarked  to  MacCarthy  ;  and  the  cheery, 

warm-hearted  cynic,  whose  philosophy  had  been  founded 

upon  the  hard  lessons  of  experience,  was  not  at  all  indis- 

I  posed  to  derive  as  much  benefit  as  he  could  from  our 

national  weakness.     Yet  it  must  have  been  with  a  pang 

I  of  real  regret  that  Milnes  left  the  House  of  Commons 

I  for  the   calmer  atmosphere   of    the    House    of  Lords. 

I  He  had  long  since  learned  that  in  the  stormy  popular 

I  arena  success  could  never  fall    to  the  lot  of  one  with 

his  special  gifts  and  special  failings.     Perhaps  in  the 

Upper  Chamber  there  would    be    more    room  for  that 

kind  of  personal  independence  which  was  so  dear  to  him, 

'  and  which  had  always  prevented  him  from  being  the 
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mere  tool  of  a  party.  But,  conscious  as  he  was  of 
his  own  great  powers,  it  must  have  been  with  deep 
sadness  that  he  recognised  the  fact  that  the  ambitions 
with  which  he  had  started  on  his  public  life  had  been 
disappointed,  and  that  the  path  which  he  had  sought 
to  tread,  and  in  which  not  a  few  who  intellectually 
were  vastly  inferior  to  him  had  attained  brilliant 
success,  was  closed  to  him  for  ever.  It  was  only, 
however,  in  his  own  heart,  or  to  his  most  intimate 
friends,  that  he  made  any  revelation  of  his  real  feelings. 
The  outer  world  saw  him  accept  the  dignity  offered  to 
him  by  the  Queen  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity.  And 
those  who  knew  him  only  on  the  surface  would  have 
been  amazed  if  they  had  suspected,  however  dimly,  that 
he  took  his  peerage  with  any  other  feeling  than  one  of 
self-complacency  and  self-satisfaction. 

Among  the  many  stories  current  in  society  regarding 
his  sayings  and  doings,  there  is  one  which  deserves  to 
be  repeated  here.  It  was  on  the  very  morrow  of  the 
announcement  of  his  elevation  that,  walking  in  Picca- 
dilly, he  met  an  old  friend  who  was  himself  a  commoner 
of  high  social  distinction.  The  friend  greeted  Milnes 
under  his  new  title,  and  jokingly  asked  what  it  felt  like 
to  be  a  lord.  Milnes's  eyes  twinkled  with  irrepressible 
humour,  as  he  made  answer,  "  I  never  knew  until  to-day 
how  immeasurable  is  the  gulf  which  divides  the  humblest 
member  of  the  peerage  from  the  most  exalted  com- 
moner in  England."  I  venture  to  tell  this  story  in 
spite  of  the  warning  given  to  me  by  one  of  the  earliest 
and  greatest  of  Milnes's  friends.     "  If  you  tell  that," 
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said  Lord  Tennyson,  "every  fool  will  think  that  Milnes 
meant  it."  No  one  who  really  knew  the  man  will  fall 
into  such  a  mistake,  or  will  confound  one  of  the  most 
amusing  examples  of  his  love  of  paradox  with  his  i-eal 
sentiments. 

The  announcement  that  the  Queen  had  called  him 
to  the  House  of  Lords  brought  to  the  feet  of  Milnes  a 
host  of  pleasant  congratulations  from  old  friends  and 
comrades,  as  well  as  from  many  who  knew  him  only 
through  the  little  deeds  of  kindness  which  formed,  as  it 
were,  the  background  of  his  career.  It  may*  not  be 
amiss  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Times  in  commenting 
upon  the  honour ; — 

The  elevation  of  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  to  the  peera^,  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Houghton  [said  that  journal],  will  take  no  one 
by  Burprisc.  His  name  has  more  than  once  been  designated  for 
this  honour  by  rumours  of  that  kind  which  are  ofiieially  called 
premature,  and  has  been  favonmbly  received  by  the  public. 
Few  people  would  agree  beforehand  as  to  the  precise  theory 
upon  which  the  ranks  of  onr  hereditary  nobility  should  be 
recruited;  but  there  is  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  in  high 
i,uarters,  to  which  the  country  is  more  or  less  privy,  which 
generally  excludes  unfit  candidates,  if  it  does  nnt  always  secnre 
the  promotion  of  the  worthiest.  The  popular  text-books  of  oui 
c-onstitation  inform  us  that  the  grand  prize  of  hereditary  nobility 
is  reserved  tor  the  gre.itest  ornaments  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  heads  of  the  legal  profession,  and  oflicers  who  have  earned 
it  by  eminent  achievements  by  land  or  sea.  Practically  we 
know  that  it  is  not  so,  and  that  individuals  who  have  none  of 
these  titles  in  a  transcendent  degree  sometimes  find  their  way 
into  the  Upper  House,  and,  what  is  more,  prove  very  useful 
members  of  it.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  a  combinatinn  of 
qualities  which  is  in  request;  and  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
A  2 
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this  combination  not  only  wins  favour  and  success,  but  frequently 
justifies  it.  This  is  exactly  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes's  case.  To 
a  high  social  position  and  sufficient  wealth  he  unites  an  honour- 
able literary  reputation,  a  long  political  experience,  and  a  good 
deal  of  that  prestige  which  is  the  general  result  of  recognised 
ability  and  character.  In  what  may  be  called  the  secondary 
questions  of  politics^  and  in  those  political  questions  which  are 
better  discussed  outside  the  House  of  Commons  than  within  its 
walls,  he  has  taken  a  very  active  and  influential  part.  Until 
lately,  there  were  few  persons  in  England  who  felt  so  warm  an 
interest  in  Continental  politics,  or  who  had  anything  like  the 
same  acquaintance  with  them  ;  and  very  few  indeed  who  had 
thought  and  written  so  much  about  such  matters  as  national 
education,  sanitary  reform,  and  the  treatment  of  criminals. 
These  merits  and  accomplishments  are  not  the  elements  of  Par- 
liamentary fame  ;  but  they  are  of  great  value  in  themselves,  and 
certainlv  contribute  to  adorn  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Mr.  Milnes  does  not  belong  to  the  highest  rank  of  poets  or 
statesmen,  or  philanthropists  or  economists ;  but  he  is  enrolled 
as  a  working  member  in  all  of  these  classes,  and  has  done  a 
greater  amount  of  good  service  for  the  public  than  many  more 
conspicuous  men.  To  this,  rather  than  to  any  claims  upon  the 
gratitude  of  the  Liberal  party,  we  must  attribute  the  choice  of 
the  Premier.  It  has  no  political  significance  whatever,  Mr, 
Monckton  Milnes^s  temperament  is  not  that  of  a  partisan,  and 
his  seat  has  been  too  secure  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to 
profess  uncompromising  adhesion  to  any  political  leader.  Perhaps 
his  career  has  been  as  nearly  independent  as  that  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries  that  can  be  named,  and  the  difiiculty  of  counting 
on  his  vote  must  have  given  successive  whippers-in  on  both 
sides  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  When  he  was  called  a  Liberal- 
Conservative,  he  never  conformed  to  the  traditional  policy  of 
Conservatism ;  and  when  he  became  a  Conser\'ative-Liberal,  he 
was  constantly  rebelling  against  party  discipline,  and  taking  up 
some  line  of  his  own.  When  there  was  an  open  breach  in  the 
Liberal  camp  between  the  followers  of  Loixl  Russell  and  those 
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of  Lord  Palmerstou,  Mi-.  Milocs  sided  witH  the  latter;  but 
when  a  fresh  issue  was  raised  on  the  Conspiracy  Bdl,  he  was 
found  both  speaking  and  votinw  against  his  late  chief.  In  his 
subsequent  conduct  he  has  shown  a  similar  insubordination, 
especially  on  the  famous  measure  for  the  abolition  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Opinions  may  well  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
this  course  of  action  ;  but  Mr.  Milnes  is  at  least  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  it,  as  a  proof  that  he  does  not  owe  his  pcen^e  to 
political  subserviency.  If  he  cannot  be  said  to  deserve  it  as 
Wellington  or  Brougham  deserved  it,  he  deserves  it  far  better 
than  most  of  the  country  gentlemen  who  have  been  ennobled  by 
virtue  of  territorial  inllueuee. 

It  will,  I  think,  strike  most  persons  that  the  fore- 
going comments  do  not  err  on  the  side  o£  extravagance. 
The  remarks  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  have  a  little  more 
of  warmth  and  colour ; — 


The  last  act  of  the  Ministers  [said  that  paper]  before  taking 
tlieir  Parliamentary  holiday  was  to  create  two  peers.  One  of 
them,  Monckton  Milnes,  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  fof 
he  has  long  been  one  o£  the  most  generally  popular  men  in 
England.  He  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  Young  England  in 
Disraeli's  novel  of  "  Coningsby ;  "  few  who  now  see  bim  trotting 
ftlong  Birdcage  Walk  on  his  fat,  iron-gray  roan  cob,  would 
believe  that  he  was  ever  one  of  the  exquisites  of  the  White 
Waistcoat  party.  But  it  is  not  his  politics  that  have  earned 
Lord  Houghton  his  enviable  position — nor  his  poetry,  although 
be  has  written  some  songs  everywhere  popular — nor  his  wealth, 
which  is  sufficient — nor  his  taste  in  art  and  literature,  which  is 
far  above  the  average;  but  it  is  the  combination  of  all  these 
with  the  most  extraordinary  geniality.  Monckton  Milnes  had — 
perhaps,  if  the  gout  will  let  him,  may  have  still — a  kind  word 
for  every  one,  and  a  taste  for  everything.  He  has  travelled 
everywhere,  and  fraternised  with  every  nation ;  been  up  in  a 
balloon,  and  down    in   a  diving-bell;    has   seen  everybody  and 
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everything  extraordinary — Chartist  orators,  Carlist  refugees, 
euphuistic  poets,  astonishing  working-men  ;  every  one  who  had 
ever  done  anything,  or  written  anything,  or  said  anything 
extraordinary,  was  to  be  found  at  least  once  at  his  hospitable 
table.  Nor  was  his  kindness  confined  to  words:  artists  and 
literary  men  of  all  countries  always  found  him  a  real  friend  in 
need.  We  think,  therefore,  we  can  congratulate  the  peerage  on 
its  gain  in  a  poet  and  a  philosopher  of  the  best  kind. 

This,  rather  than  the  estimate  of  the  Times,  was  a 
correct  representation  of  the  popular  conception  of 
Milnes.  Neither  view,  as  the  reader  by  this  time  pro- 
bably understands,  was  wholly  correct.  There  was 
both  more  and  less  in  Milnes  than  the  critics  of  the 
day  believed.  It  was  the  fashion  to  exaggerate  his 
eccentricities  as  well  as  his  wealth,  whilst  it  was  no 
less  distinctly  the  fashion  to  under-estimate  his  talents, 
and  to  ignore  that  vein  of  serious  feeling  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  ran  steadily  through  all  his  actions. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  constituents  he  had  so  long 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  spoke  with 
a  gravity  which  certainly  showed  that  he  had  never 
made  light  of  his  political  duties  and  position. 

I  have  been  [he  said],  in  more  than  a  conventional  sense,  the 
representative  of  all  of  you,  without  distinction  of  political  parties ; 
and  I  have  endeavoured,  by  moderation  in  my  views,  and  by  dis- 
cretion in  my  public  conduct,  to  express  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
sound  convictions  of  the  large  majority  of  my  constituents  and 
the  general  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  your  district. 

He  went  on  to  express  his  strong  sense  of  gratitude 
for  the  manner  in  which  his  constituents  had  allowed 
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him  a  personal  iadepeudence  rarely  enjoyed  by  a 
member  of  Parliament.  The  old  system  of  pocket 
boroughs — and  iu  those  days  Pontefract  was.  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  borough  of  that  kind — bad  the  great 
advantage  of  enabling  men  like  Milnes  to  hold  their 
own  in  Parliament  without  committing  themselves 
absolutely  to  any  party  tie.  The  old  system,  with  its 
pieturesqueness,  its  easy-going  relations  between 
member  and  constituency,  and  its  ireedora  from  the 
restraints  of  party  organisation,  has  disappeared,  never 
to  be  restored.  We  live  under  a  more  virtuous  and  a 
more  rigorous  ri-gimc.  But  even  those  who  rejoice 
most  in  the  triumph  of  the  reforms  which  have 
changed  the  face  of  Parliament,  may  pay  a  tribute 
of  regret  to  methods  which,  however  indefensible  in 
theory,  were  in  practice  productive  of  such  admirable 
results. 

Lord  HoaghtoQ  did  not  allow  his  connection  with 
his  old  constituency  to  close  with  a  formal  written  fare- 
well. Later  in  the  year  he  spoke  at  a  dinner  in  the 
borough,  and  said  some  things  which  camiot  be  omitted 
from  this  record  of  his  life. 


Every  man  [he  said]  who  comes  to  the  time  of  life  at  wlii<:b 
I  have  arrived  must  know  pretty  well  what  hie  own  character  is. 
I  know,  BO  fur  as  mine  is  concerned,  that  I  do  not  possess  those 
gifts  and  talenta  wbioh  would,  in  the  bustling  career  of  public 
life  as  connected  with  large  constituencies,  have  fjreatly  recom- 
mended me  to  their  favour.  I  have  none  of  those  natural  gifts 
which  enable  a  man  to  sway  crowdu  to  his  command,  and  to  hold 
dominion  over  tlie  minds  of  multitudes,  At  tiie  same  time  I  am 
conscious  of  an  inability  (it  may  be  a  matter  of  praise  in  some 
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people's  minds  and  of  dispraise  in  others)  which,  I  think,  would 
have  very  much  injured  me  if  I  had  represented  a  large  con- 
stituency ;  I  mean^  the  difficulty  I  have  always  had  in  believing 
my  own  side  to  be  entirely  in  the  right  and  other  people  entirely 
in  the  wrong.  It  has  been  said  of  some  lawyers,  of  Lord 
Denman  and  Lord  Thurlow,  that  for  a  fee  of  a  few  pounds  they 
really  did  bring  themselves  to  think  that  their  side  was  absolutely 
right  and  the  other  side  absolutely  wrong.  I  never  had  that  faculty, 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  advantage  to  myself  or  my  friends,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  throw  myself  into  that  full  party  spirit 
which,  in  a  country  like  ours,  is  perhaps  almost  necessary  for  the 
prominent  success  of  any  public  man.  I  remember  Sir  Thomas 
Freeman  tie,  our  whipper-in,  in  the  House  of  Commons  coming  to 
me  and  saying,  "  Now,  do  try  for  once  in  your  life  to  make  a 
speech  in  which  you  are  not  going  to  be  candid.''  I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  succeeded,  but  at  any  rate  I  am  perfectly  conscious 
that  this  peculiarity  of  my  mind,  the  inability  to  throw  myself 
utterly  and  completely  into  any  cause  whatever,  unfitted  me  for 
representing  any  constituency  moved  by  large  waves  of  popular 
passion,  and  excited  into  a  condition  of  absolute  confidence  in 
themselves  and  absolute  hatred  of  anyone  else.  I  am  very  thank- 
ful that  the  condition  of  this  borough  has  been  such  as  to  enable 
me  to  act  with  so  much  independence.  That  private  independ- 
ence even  here  has  carried  with  it  some  advantages.  I  cannot 
forget  that  there  was  a  period  in  our  political  history  in  which  a 
change  of  the  opinions  of  the  leaders  of  my  party — Sir  Robert 
Peel's  party — threw  the  whole  of  his  followers  into  a  position  in 
which  they  were  compelled  to  determine  whether  they  would 
remain  in  an  order  and  condition  of  thought  which  was  then  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  going  backwards  than  otherwise,  or  whether 
they  would  join  themselves  to  men  who  had  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered their  political  opponents.  After  due  consideration  I 
determined  to  take  the  latter  course.  I  have  never  regretted  that 
I  did  so,  because  I  believe  that  politically  it  was  the  right 
course ;  but  I  am  also  conscious  that  there  were  circumstances 
connected  with  the  course  of  events  at  that  time  which  threw  an 
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laspect,  I  will  not  say  of  bad  faith,  but  at  least  oE  dubious  con- 
Idnct,  over  a  large  portion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  party. 

After  referring  to  the  stand  he  had  taken  on  the 

■■question  of  the  Maynootii  Grant,  and  the  fact  tliat  it 

■Itad  led  many  of  his  constituents    to    withdraw  their 

support  from  him,  and  after  aliudinj;  to  the  growing 

dislike  of  country  gentlemen  to  take  their  place  in  the 

I  House  of  Commons,  Milnes  continued — 
In  looking  back,  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  remember  the 
IBsny  forms  of  intelligence,  youtb,  power,  and  strength  with 
which  I  was  familiar  in  my  early  days  in  Parliament,  but  which 
in  the  course  of  this  time,  though  my  own  contemporaries,  have 
paswd  away  from  among  us,  though  not  entirely  from  our 
memories.  I  cannot  forget  that  the  men  whom  I  should  have 
expect^  to  meet  in  the  House  of  Lonls,  to  which  the  favour  of 
Her  Majesty  has  called  me,  would  have  been  Lord  Herbert, 
»ord  Canning,  Lord  Didliousie,  Lord  Elgin— men  who  have 
hllen  in  the  service  of  their  country  as  surely  as  if  they  had 
sen  shot  down  by  the  enemy's  cannon  in  the  battle-field.  I 
3  would  not  forget  the  name  of  one  who  is  suffering  at  this 
nt  under  what  I  fear  may  be  a  mortal  malady,  the  Duke 
!  Newcastle,  a  statesman  to  whose  ability,  good  sense,  and 
Hnd^ment  this  country  looked  forward  ai  likely  to  proiluce  a 
!at  statesman  in  future  times,  when  those  old  ones  we  now 
tKve  shall  have  passed  away. 

Finally,  the  new  peer  offered  to  his  old  constituents 
,  confession  of  his  political  faith  for  the  future,  of 
Rrhich  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  was  more 
dranced  in  its  Liberalism  than  any  which  had  pre- 
bioosly  fallen  from  his  lips.  No  one  who  heard  it  could 
loubt  that  his  transfer  from  the  popular  to  tlie  aristo- 
utic  House  had  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  his 
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sympathies  with  the  democratic  element  ia  society. 
Upon  some  subjects  on  which  he  touched  he  had  long 
**  thought  apart/'  He  had,  for  instance,  been  the  con- 
sistent opponent  of  capital  punishment ;  he  had,  in  the 
face  of  ridicule  and  opposition  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
long  advocated  a  reform  in  the  treatment  of  juvenile 
offenders ;  whilst  far  in  advance  of  his  party  he  had 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  really  national  system  of 
education. 

In  1846  I  brought  in  a  Bill  (for  the  establishment  of 
Reformatories)  respecting  which  a  very  sensible  member  of 
Parliament  said  to  me,  "  I  think  this  is  the  most  foolish  Bill 
ever  proposed/'  But  that  gentleman  told  me  the  other  day  he 
had  completely  changed  his  mind ;  and  well  he  might,  for 
almost  every  provision  in  that  Bill  is  now  the  law  of  the 
land.  Reformatories  have  been  established  in  almost  all  the 
counties  of  this  kingdom,  and  their  effect  has  been  utterly  to 
break  up  those  gangs  of  young  thieves  in  the  great  towns,  which 
were  breeding,  as  it  were,  whole  preserves  of  felons,  and  thus 
gradually  to  diminish  the  adult  criminals  of  the  country. 

Milnes  evidently  felt,  and  with  ample  justification, 
that,  after  all,  however  barren  of  personal  success  his 
political  career  in  the  House  of  Commons  might  have 
been,  it  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  failure,  seeing  that 
he  had  lee  a  enabled  to  take  so  large  a  part  in  that 
movement  of  social  life  which,  even  during  his  lifetime, 
resulted  in  so  marked  a  diminution  in  the  crime  of  our 
country,  and  so  distinct  an  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  classes  by  which  in  former  days  that  crime 
was  fed. 

His  speech  attracted  considerable  attention — more 
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'attention,  in  fact, tban  most  speeches  of  his  had  received 
when  he  was  plain  Monckton  Milnes.  Ah-eady  he  was 
enabled  to  reap  some  of  the  advantages  of  being  a  lord 

ta  lord-loving  country. 
It  is  a  ha|tpy  speech  [wrote  one  of  his  newepaper  critics] — 
happy  in  critical  lauf^uagc  simply  as  a  speech,  but  still  happier  as 
expressing  the  thoughts  of  a  happy  speaker.     It  is  as  bright  as 
a  handful  of  apple-blossoms,  and  as  fragrant  as  a  sprig  of  sweet- 
Lltriar.     There  is  nothing  harsh  in  it — uot  a  drop  of  rancour,  nor 
Bftireo  a  whiS  of  violent  emotion.     .     .     .     Lord  Houghton  is  a 
l!  rery  agreeable  man,  and  takes  a  very  agreeable  view  of  things; 
he  himself  would  waive  the  notion  of  any  personal  merit  on  tiiis 
■icore,  and  would  perhaps  confess  that  it  would  be  a  Bhame  if 

tit  were   otherwise.     When   Nature   made   him,  she   waa   in   a 
tbythmioa!  moodj  and  she  has  been  constant  to  the  Inst. 
The  writer,  who  can  hardly  have  had  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  man  of  whom  be  wrote,  went  on  to 
laud  the  brilliant  success  which  Milnes  had  achieved  in 
Hue  battle  of  life,  and  to  offer  incense  at  the  shrine  of 
^Bae  who  was  at  once  "  a  peer,  a  poet,  and  in  receipt  of 
^20,000  a  year." 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  I  should  impose 

■upon  my  readers  any  longer  extracts  from  an  article 
|d  which  I  have  merely  referred  as  an  evidence  oi  the 
effect  which  Milnes's  elevation  to  the  peerage  seemed 
to  have  upon  a  large  section  of  society.  There  were 
congratulations  less  rhetorical,  but  not  less  welcome, 
ome  of  his  old  friends.  3Irs.  Procter  expressed 
r  feelings  in  verse : — 

He  enters  from  the  common  air 
Into  that  temple  dim ; 
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He  learns  among  those  ermined  peers 

The  diplomatic  hymn. 
His  peers  ?     Alas  !  when  will  they  learn 

To  grow  up  peers  to  him  ? 


Mr.   Gladstone  to  J?.  M.  M. 

11,  CurltoH  House  Terrace,  S.JT.,  Julf  2StA,  1863. 

My  dear  Milxes, — I  cannot  sign  the  appointment  to  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds,  which  has  to-day  reached  me,  without  a 
word,  even  though  I  write  it  partially  in  the  dark.  It  is  only 
to  express  a  sincere  regret  on  the  close  of  the  long  period — over 
a  quarter  of  a  century — since  we  were  first  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment together.  If  you  are  about  to  be  removed  to  *^  another 
place,^"*  I  sincerely  hope  you  may  derive  satisfaction  from  the 
transfer,  which,  I  believe,  would  be  regarded  by  the  public  as  a 
just  tribute  to  your  character  and  powers.  The  superior  beings 
among  whom  you  would  then  go  could  not  have  more  pleasure 
in  receiving  you  than  we,  your  humble  companions,  have  regret 

in  losing  you. 

Believe  me 

Always  most  sincerely  yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstoxe. 


Tie  Bishop  of  St.  David's  to  R.  21.  M. 

Carmarthen^  July  ^\sty  1863. 

My  dear  Milnes, — It  is  rather  melancholy  to  think  that 
this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  so  address  you.  As  you  have 
accepted  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  is  the  duty  of  your 
friends  to  wish  you  joy,  without  knowing  how  far  it  may 
contribute  to  your  happiness.  The  Times  has  shown  its  cha- 
racteristic good  sense  in  its  construction  of  your  peerage ;  you 
come  up  as  one  of  the  representative  peers — the  smallest^  and 
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therefore  the  most  distincfuished,  class — and  in  this  class  you 

are  distinguished  from  all  the  rest,  as  representing  not  a  specialty, 

Buch  as  law  or  literature,  or  political  economy,  or  bishop-baiting, 

or  Welsh  nationality,  but  a  range  of  interests  as  large  as  the 

circle  o£  your  friends.     You  will  be  the  representative  pear  ptir 

exrellenee.     The    House  of  Lords  would,  as  an  institution,   be 

imperfect  without  you.     You  will  have  au  excellent  position ; 

I  and  I  hope  that  you  will  not  let  yourself  lie  overcome  with 

[  drowsiness  by  the  air  of  the  place,  but  will  as=iert  the  universal 

I  character  of  your   mission   by   frequently   enliveniof^  its   dis- 

I  QQSsiuns,     I  think  it,  must  be  a  healthier  climate  than  the  House 

I  ci  Commons,  and  will,  I  trust,  promote  both  your  happiness  and 

r  longevity. 

Believe  me  yours  ever  truly, 

C.  St.  David's. 


From  Mr.  BeUine  lo  li.  M.  M. 

Jul^  lHh,  1863. 
Mv  DEAR  Lord  Houghtos, — I  hope  I  may  be  at  least  one 
of  the  first  to  address  you  by  the  title  which  heci>me9  you  so 
well,  and  will  be  so  willingly  accorded  to  you  by  every  member 
of  the  large  and  varied  society  you  have  adorned  and  delighted. 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  possible  to  name  a  peerage  the 
creation  of  which  would  give  such  widespread  satisfaction  as 
Uiis.  It  forms  the  fitting  complement  of  your  career,  and  I 
trust  it  may  be  adorned  by  a  long  line  of  descendants,  each 
conspicuous  in  politics  or  literature,  and  each,  if  it  be  possible, 
inheriting  the  kindly  social  qualities  which  have  made  the  first 
Baron  so  widely  known,  and  have  won  for  him  so  much  sincere 
affeelion. 

With  all  good  wishes, 

I  am  ever 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

John  T.  Delaxb. 


'•  "T     ~.:7'\      F    Z*-R^    -t*.  >  •j-.STT'X 


.j^ra.    ^,*»j/.-T  '  •  JZ-    J/,    jj 


•:.fii  \^tL  l!?t>3 


J"    rp  % R   .J: '.  r=.5i  — r«  r  *h»»  \i5r  Tane  let  me  c-ail  roa  by  the 

.i^r-ir*-*  «**»r.  r  -aw  r  v.-ia^  .a  "tie  'aD«5.  leesnse  I  Dresimie 
-  rf  ^.rrr-fifti  io  ■ ..  '<-iT^  i,nii  .t  •fTTainir  .s  TO  niB.  I  i.*aiin0C  luip 
■*'/&«^-"^    '^':    i<»    i    .y.'^'i'*ii  ^ver  Tniioiir  rhe  'lemptanons  of 

Zv»*r  "^nTirs  "mir. 

r*  v^>nl«i  -v^-ar"  *h»*  Ts^iiir^r  Tr^rt^  I  n.>  Tirolonir  this 
^li^,''!<i  if  vjncrmr.iianon  .*Tt")m  ^lii  frientk  and  new 
.— /.r'^^f-y  ♦!!lc*>  rhioh  pror*^  riiar  iEines  Tvas  at  least  weE 
.'►"vi  ,•'  njy  vmvninorarif^  :  but  >ne  or  two  other 
,<.fN.rj  \^^y^<f  'v*  x"-''*^"-  rather  :>»i.':iust^  or  the  personal 
.  ritrf:.r.-.vt  r'vich  uh**}'  possess  rliaa  because  or  the  subject 
f-o  A'-ii/^H  ^'^'^y  ^'=^tVr.  Hardlj  in  the  voluminous  oorre* 
jry^rt^Uno/*  ^f  ry**rrl  Honorhton  is  a  sadder  letter  to  be 
^.'trid  thftn  th^,  followincr,  aiidrf^tiied  to  him  br  the 
W\f'XsA  ^f  his  ^'arlj  days  in  Italy,  the  great  poet  and 
r/ril!i»r»t  rnan  of  l^tter^,  who  was  now  slowly  dragging 
onf,  f.h^,  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  weary  exile. 

/f'.  H.    f^nndr/r  to  Lord  Howjkfoi^. 

(undated  ) 

Vfy  r/KAR  F/>Rr>  HoroHTOX, — Your  remembrance  is  very 
/l/'liil^hf  ffil  io  uu*.  t  (Vu]  not  crm^^tulate  you  on  your  elevation 
f(r  ^ho  ftf'PTti^f — it  fflftvaf^Mi  otherg.  Believe  me,  I  am  more 
f^rAfiffwl  hy  i)w  acootirit  you  have  given  me  of  your  domestic 
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happiness.  How  (]ifferent  is  yours  from  mine !  Never  should  I 
ha\'e  returned  to  Tuseany  had  my  dear  and  wise  sister  Elizabeth 
not  urged  me.  Probalily  Madame  GotaGhiirf  mav  have  told  yon 
what  she  knew  and  saw  in  the  villa  at  Fiesolc  ;  at  last  it  became 
quit«  impossible  I  could  remain  there.  .  .  .  Nearly  the 
whole  of  December  I  have  been  so  helpless  as  to  be  unable  to 
get  into  my  bed  without  the  laborious  help  of  two  persona. 
May  you  never  be  so  tortured  by  rheumatism  and  sciatica!  At 
tlie  close  of  the  present  January  I  enter  my  90th  year,  God 
^ant  that  I  may  not  live  into  (he  middle  of  it* ;  and  that  you 
may  enjoy  as  many  happy  New  Years  as  I  have  endured 
nuliappy  ones.  Kiss  the  hand  of  your  laily  for  me,  telling  her 
she  partakes  in  the  good  wishes — she  and  her  little  family — so 
feebly  and  faintly  expressed  by  old 

W.\LTEK    L.4NDnR. 


The  following  letter  from  Carlyle  needs  a  word  of 

introduction.     The  reader  will  hardly  have  forgotten 

\  that    on    the  morning   of  Christmas   Eve,   1S63,    Mr. 

'  Thackeray  was  found  dead  in  his  hed  at  Kensington. 

I  His  death  severed  one  of  Milnes's  lifelong  friendships. 

He  had  known  Thackeray  from  his  University  davs, 

I  and  had  uniformly  liked  and  admired  him.      At  one 

period  in  Thackeray's  life,  when  the  difficulties  of  his 

I  position  were  greatest,  Milnes  made  strenuous  efibi-ts 

I  to  assist  him ;  and  later,  when  he  was  prosperous  as  well 

I  as  famous,  there  was  no  one  who  rejoiced  more  heartily 

his    well-earned    good    fortune    than    Milnes    did. 

I  AmoDg  the  letters  of  the  author   of  "  Vanity  Fair " 

t  which  he  addressed  to  Milnes  is  one  mere  scrap,  bidding 

[  Tiim  good-bye  on  the  eve  of  the  writer's  departure  for 

[  America : — 

*  Lnndar  tiled  in  tbe  following  Septomb«r. 
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fF.  Jf.  Thackeray  to  H.  M.  M. 

Liverpool,  October  29/i. 

Mt  dear  Miln'ES, — A  word  and  a  God  bless  you  and  yours 
at  parting.  I  was  thinking  of  our  acquaintance  the  other  daj^ 
and  how  it  has  been  marked  on  your  part  by  constant  kind- 
nesses, along  which  I  can  trace  it.  Thank  you  for  them,  and 
let  me  shake  your  hand,  and  say  Fale  and  Salve. 

Yours, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Give  £1  for  me  to  Hood's  Tomb,  please. 

On  the  fatal  Christmas  Eve  on  which  the  great 
writer  passed  away,  the  post  brought,  as  usual  at  that 
season,  to  Fryston  many  cards  and  greetings  of  affection 
and  goodwill,  and  there  was  one  which  Milnes  valued 
more  than  any  other.  It  was  a  simple  sheet  of  note- 
paper,  dated  from  Palace  Green,  Kensington,  upon 
which  no  words  were  written,  but  which  bore  a  little 
coloured  sketch  of  a  robin-redbreast  perched  upon  the 
coronet  of  a  baron.  It  was  Thackeray *s  farewell  greeting 
to  his  old  friend  on  this  last  Christmas  of  his  life.  How 
Milnes  returned  this  token  of  goodwill  will  be  known 
to  all  who  recall  the  exquisite  lines  from  his  pen  which 
appeared  in  the  first  number  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine 
published  after  the  death  of  its  old  editor  and  founder — 
lines  which  still  remain  the  most  perfect  tribute  paid  by 
any  English  poet  to  the  memory  of  the  man  to  whom 
we  owe  "  Esmond  **  and  "  Vanity  Fair.'* 

T.  Carlyle  to  R.  M.  31. 

Chelsea,  Dec.  29///,  1863. 
Deau  Lord  Houghton  {quocnnqne  nomine  care), — I  hoped 
to  have  made  my  congratulations  on  the  new  grace  of  Fortune  last 
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e  you  wrote,  but  when  I  caHed  at  Brook  Street  you  had  gone 

SpeaidQ>r  of  it  or  oot,  it  is  a  thing  we  are  all  glad  of,  s.ad 

\  wish  well  to.     I  will  say  only,  May  the  noble  British  Peerage, 

•  one  of  the  noblest  things  in  all  the  world,  and  still  a  very 

I  noble,  find  you  an  honour  and  possession  to  it,  and  you    i(  a 

I  ditto,  ditto,  to  you  ! 

My  poor  wife  is  in  great  pain  and  distress ;  general  neuralgia, 
the  doctors  call  it^— piiiu  of  that  hnrt  limb,  all  manner  of  latent 
J  hurts  and  injuries,  kindled  into  a  flaming  paroxysm  by  some  fit 
I  of  influenza :  such  a  tempest  of  misery,  as  fills  us  with  pain  even 
I  to  witness  it ;  tor  alxiut  two  weeks  sinee  the  doctors,  who  were 
all  agreed,  but  could  do  no  good  whatever,  gave  up  the  opiate 
abominations,  and  left  matters  alone.     We  have  struggled  to 
hope,  and  do  still  hope  there  was  an  improvement;  but  it  is 
sadly  slow — i/--i-jj,  in   particular,  almost  refusing   to  return  as 
yet,  and  the  progress  towards    better    hardly  discernible  amid 
many    interruptions.     God    help   us,   and   send  us    better   days 
agam  !     I  can  find  no  consolation,  except  in  stniggling  to  get  a 
,   little  work  done  in   spite  of   the  dire  element,  which  in  every 
I  atom  of    it  is  saying,  "No,  you  shan't!"     The  doctors  con- 
fidently call  it  a  superficial  "  merely  nervous  "  torment  of  pain, 
and  assert   that,   "except   by  failure   of  strength,"  it  is   not 
dangerous — "except,"  indeed!     But   let  us   be  silent — let  us 
!  hope  in  this  place  of  hope. 

Poor   Thackeray !     I  saw  him   not  ten   days   ago.     I  was 

t  riding  in  the  dusk,  heavy  of  heart,  along  by  the  Serpentine  and 

I  Hyde  Park,  when   some   human  brother  from  a  chariot,  with 

j  a   young   lady  in   it,  threw  me   a  shower  of  salutations.      I 

I  looked  up — it  was  Thackeray  with  his  daughter  :  the  last  time 

F  I  was  to  see  him  in  this  world.     He  had  many  fine  qualities, 

no  guile  or  malice  against  any  mortal;  a  big  mass  of  a  soul, 

1  but  not  slroug  in  proportion ;  a  beautiful  vein  of  genius  lay 

straggling  about  in  him.     Nobody  in  our  day  wrote,  I  shnnkl 

say,  with  such  perfection  of  style.     I  predict  of  his  books  very 

much  as  you  do.     Poor  Thackeray  1 — adieu  !  adieu ! 

^M  My  unfortunate   history  has  bulged  into  a  sixth   volume  ; 
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the  fourth  is  coming  out  so  soon  as  the  engraver  (Wilhelmina^s 
portrait)  has  done.  The  sixth  volume — a  poor  thing — is  partly- 
ready  in  the  rough.  The  fifth  and  it  cannot  be  out  within 
eight  months  or  ten.     Alas  1  I,  too,  am  getting  weary. 

The  no  blockhead,  several  blackguards  kindred,  was  not  the 

^s,  but  an  obscurer  Scotch  kindred,  whom  also  the  definition 

fits.  The  Welshes  of  Druscore  descended  from  John  Welsh  and 
a  daughter  o£  John  Knox.  I  think  it  was  my  wife's  grand- 
uncle  (himself  rather  a  black)  who  made  use  o£  the  phrase. 

Adieu,  dear  friend, 

T.  Caiilyle. 

P.S. — Lady  Ashburton  (generous  impetuous  soul !)  came 
running  up  one  day,  ran  sick-nursing  about  till  the  evening 
train.  Lord  Ashburton  is  considered  to  be  in  a  satisfactory 
state,  slowly  gathering  strength ;  still  weak,  but  cheerful,  and 
mostly  free  from  pain.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  since  the  lady 
was  here.     '^  Come  and  see  us,"  he  said. 

A  good  deal  of  doubt  existed  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  new  name  which  Mihies  had  chosen  for 
himself  was  pronounced,  and  so  many  different  theories 
prevailed  upon  the  subject,  that  Mr.  J.  E.  Planche 
took  the  opportunity  of  penning  the  following  lines,  in 
order  to  set  the  matter  at  rest : — 

A  Literary  Squabble. 

The  Alphabet  rejoiced  to  hear 

That  Monckton  Milnes  was  made  a  peer ; 

For  in  this  j)resent  world  of  letters. 

But  few,  if  any,  are  his  betters. 

So  an  address,  by  acclamation. 

They  voted  of  congratulation  ; 

And  H  O  U  G  T  and  N 

Were  chosen  the  address  to  pen. 
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Possessing:  eacli  an  iflterest  vital 
In  the  new  peer's  baronial  title, 
'Twaa  done  in  language  terse  and  telling. 
Perfect  in  grammar  and  in  spelling  ; 
But  when  'twas  read  aloud^O  mercy ! — 
There  sprang  up  such  a  controversy 
About  the  true  prnnunciation 
Of  said  baronial  appellation. 
The  vowels  0  and  U  averred 
They  were  entitled  to  be  heard. 
The  consonants  denied  the  claim. 
Insisting  that  they  mute  became. 
Johnson  and  Walker  were  applied  to, 
Sheridan,  Bailey,  Webster,  tried  too; 
But  all  in  vain,  for  each  picked  out 
A  word  that  left  the  case  in  doubt. 
•O,  looking  round  upon  them  all. 
Cried,  "If  it  he  correct  to  call 
THRO  UGH'Wm./ 
HO  UG  HmnBthe'Hoo,' 
Therefore  there  can  be  no  dispute  on 
The  question.     We  should  say  '  Lord  Uoofott.' " 
TJ   brought  ''bought,"  "sought,"  and  "fought" 

show 
He  should  bo  doubled,  and  not  O ; 
For,  sure,  if  "  ought "  was  awf,  then  "  nought  "  on 
Earth  could  the  title  be  but  Ilawtoa. 
"H,  on  the  other  hand,"  said  he. 
In  '  cough  *  and  '  trough '  stood  next  to  G, 
And,  like  an  V,  was  then  looked  oft  on, 
Which  made  him  think  it  should  be  HofXan." 
But  G  corrected  H.  and  drew 
Attention  other  cases  to  : 
"Tough,"     "rough,"     and     "chough,"     more     tl 

" enough  " 
To  prove  0  U  G  H  spelt  iiff; 
4  2 
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Ami  jfrowled  out,  in  a  sort  of  gruff  tone, 

*•  Thoy  must  pronounce  the  title  Hiiffton/^ 

N  iiaid,  emphatically,  "  No ! 

Thoi-eisDOUGH,  Moh!' 

And,  though  (look  there,  again !)  that  stuff 

At  sea  for  fun  they  nicknamed  '  duff,' 

He  should  propose  they  took  a  vote  on 

The  question — Should  it  not  be  Ilotou  ? 

Besides,  in  French  'twould  have  such  force — 

A  lord  was  of  haul  tony  of  course/' 

Higher  and  higher  contention  rose, 

Prom  words  they  almost  came  to  blows, 

Till  T,  as  yet  who  hadn't  spoke, 

And  dearly  loved  a  little  joke. 

Put  in  his  word,  and  said,  "  Look  there ! 

'  Plough '  in  this  row  must  have  its  share.'^ 

At  this  atrocious  pun  each  page 

Of  Johnson  whiter  turned  with  rage  ; 

Bailey  looked  desperately  cut  up, 

And  Sheridan  completely  shut  up ; 

Webster,  who  is  no  idle  talker. 

Made  a  sign  indicating  "  Walker  !  " 

While  Walker,  who  had  been  used  badly,. 

Just  shook  his  dirty  dog's-ears  sadly. 

But  as  we  find,  in  prose  or  rhyme, 

A  joke  made  happily  in  time. 

However  poor,  will  often  tend 

The  hottest  argument  to  end. 

And  smother  anger  in  a  laugh. 

So  T  succeeded  with  his  chaff 

(Containing,  as  it  did,  some  wheat). 

In  calming  this  fierce  verbal  heat. 

Authorities  were  all  conflicting, 

And  T  there  was  no  contradicting. 

PLOUG  H  was  Plow; 

Even  ^'  enough  "  was  called  ^^  enow ;  "^ 
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And  no  one  who  preferred  "  enough  " 

Would  dream  of  saying  "  Speed  tiiejjli{^!" 

So  they  considered  it  more  wise 

With  T  to  make  a  compromise; 

And  leave  no  loop  to^liang  a  doubt  on. 

By  ffiving  three  cheers  fur  Lord  <  „  °"^  '  to 
I  Hough ) 


CHAPTEE   XV. 

FRIENDSHIPS    OLD    AND    NEW. 

V-si;  to  BroacUands — Goes  to  the  Kivicra  and  Italy — Death  of  Lord  Ashburton 
— *'Efl8ay8  and  Reviews" — Houghton  attacks  Convocation — Lord  Wost- 
liury's  Memorable  Speech — Death  of  Sir  Charles  MacCarthy — Houghton 
seconds  Address  in  House  of  Lords — Mr.  Swinburne — Houghton  reviews 
'*  Atalanta  in  Calydon  " — Letter  from  Swinburne — Charles  Dickens — 
Houghton*8  Friendship  for  Henry  Bright — John  Bright — Carlyle's  Lord 
Rectorship — Visit  to  Frj-ston — A  Distinguished  Party — Mrs.  Carlyle's  Last 
Letters — Death  of  Mrs.  Carlyle. 

Thb  Christmas  of  1863  was  not  spent  by  Lord  Hough- 
ton at  home.  He  writes  to  his  wife  from  Seriby  Hall 
on  December  26th  as  follows : — 

It  must  have  been  a  rather  gloomy  Christmas-tree  for  you, 
haJ  it  not  been  for  the  three  lamps  you  keep  always  lighted 
(their  three  children) .  So  Thackeray  too  has  gone.  I  was  not 
surprised^  knowing  how  full  of  disease  he  was,  and  thereby  ac- 
i*i>unting  for  much  of  the  inequality  and  occasional  perversity  in 
his  conduct.  Tell  Amy  to  impress  on  her  mind  as  well  as  she 
can,  by  thinking  over  his  visit  to  Fryston,  the  kind,  tall,  amusing, 
jtray-haired  man,  so  that  she  may  tell  other  people  a  great  many 
years  hence  that  she  knew  the  great  writer  Mr.  Thackeray,  and 
tliat  he  had  been  very  friendly  to  her  and  her  sister  and  brother. 
The  robin  on  the  cushion  was  the  last  communication  we  had 
with  him.  You  must  keep  up  with  his  poor  girls  in  return  for 
it.  .  .  .  Baron  Bentinck  will  come  on  the  31st;  he  begs  his 
best  thanks  "for  the  invitation  with  which  he  has  been  honoured.^' 
These  diplomatists  are  vastly  civil.  I  went  over  to  Bawtry  Hall 
and  Church  yesterday;  the  service,  what  with  the  Athanasian 
Creed  and  the  Sacraments,  lasted  from  10.30  to  2  p.m.     J.  was 
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II!) 


I  BO  faint  that  she  could  haitUy  a])|iret:iate  the  cold  rabhit  pic  with 
I  which  the  L.'s  entertained  us.    Mrs.  L.  amuses  herself  in  slowly 
f  killing  the  trees  by  moving  them  about,  but  Jt  does  the  place  no 
Berioiis  haira. 

Your  afEectioiiate 

H-- 


Broa,lla,.<h,  Saturday  [Jan.,  1804).  7.30jj.»«. 

The  Turkish  baths  made  nie  feverish,  but  I  got  to  sleep  and 
waa  none  the  worse  thia  morning,  Tweed  has  {^iven  me  a  pill 
and  a  draught  of  the  orthodox  fashion.  Ludy  Palmerston  mis- 
interpreted your  note  into  meaning  that  I  should  be  here  yester- 
day, and  they  sent  for  lae  twice  to  the  station  (Tell that  is 

V  the  Premier  treats  nic) ,  and  I  found  her  in  the  act  of  writing 
to  yon  to  ask  if  I  was  worse.  She  looks  well,  hut  has  not  been 
out  of  the  house  for  three  weeks.  The  Jocelyns,  A.  Cravens, 
and  W.  Cowpers  arc  here.  Lord  Palmerston  went  to  a  Council, 
b»it  returns  to-morrow. 

Broadliuuh,  Moiulay. 
I  am  still  here,  huving  got  a  telegi-am  from  Carleton  recom- 
mending me  to  put  off  the  visit  to  Tedworth  till  to-mornjw.  1 
was  rather  glad  of  it,  having  still  much  cold  in  my  head.  I  saw 
the  diictor  here,  who  ordered  me  a  tonic,  and  told  me  not  to 
Viddle  any  more.  I  have  had  a  week  of  illness  in  society,  which 
you  know  I  do  not  dislike.  If  you  are  to  be  ill,  anybody's  house 
is  better  tbaa  your  owii.  Lndy  Tankerville  has  been  nearly  dead 
irf  croup,  and  is  still  very  ill.  Lord  Palmerston  went  out  shooting 
to-day.  They  shot  an  immense  number  of  pheasants  and  three 
Iwys;  the  latter  only  hit  in  the  face,  and  not  dangerously.  Lady 
Jocelyn  was  so  glad  her  boy,  who  is  turning  out  very  nice,  was 
not  there.     Poor  IMrs.  Norton  wrote  yesterday  that  she  was  quite 

1  from  not  having  been  asked  to  Broadlands;  and  it  is  too  late 

ow,  as  they  are  all  breaking  Up. 
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Tedworth  House,  Marlborough,  Tuesday,  6  p.m. 

Just  arrived,  found  Lord  Broughton  very  unwell  with 
sciatica,  but  nothing  serious.  It  affects  his  spirits,  they  say,  but 
he  is  all  the  better  for  company.  The  party  is  deprived  of  its 
chief  splendour  by  Lady  W.  Poulett  becoming  a  duchess.  If  it 
had  happened  here,  we  should  have  crowned  her  with  strawberry 
leaves.  The  Barringtons  and  Disraelis  come  to-morrow.  The 
poor  Duchess  of  Sutherland  is  ill  again,  and  obliged  to  come  to 
London.  ...  I  saw  the  Romsey  doctor  again  this  mornini;. 
He  thought  me  getting  better,  but  I  have  still  much  headache, 
especially  when  I  read  and  write.  I  was  talking  about  my  coma, 
and  the*  time  it  usually  comes  on,  on  which  Lord  Stanley  re- 
marked, "  Then  you  will  be  generally  insensible  in  the  House  of 
Lords  between  5  and  7,  and  of  great  use  to  your  party.''  I 
believe,  however,  he  has  been  much  nearer  apoplexy  than  I  have 
as  yet.     This  is  the  best  joke  yet,  but  I  think  you  could  do 

something  still  better. 

Tedicorth  HousteyJan.  2Srd. 

I  post  this  as  1  go  through  town.  I  cannot  throw  off  the 
cold,  or  get  up  my  strength,  and  must  wait  for  better  weather. 

.  .  Disraeli  was  in  the  grand  style,  and  not  very  pleasant. 
We  have  had  low  whist,  which  has  suited  my  intelligence.  Mrs. 
Carleton  asked  Dizzy  what  he  would  like  to  do  to  amuse  himself. 
'^  Let  me  exist,''  he  answered. 

Unable  to  shake   off  the  cold  which  had  weighed 

upon   him  during  the  winter,  Lord  Houghton  paid  a 

visit  to  the  Riviera  in  March,  from  which  he  derived 

great  benefit.    He  visited  his  friend  MacCarthy  in  Paris 

on  his  way. 

To  his  Wife. 

lit/ere.^,  March  24,  1864. 

It  is  certainly  strange  finding  oneself,  in  full  summer,  writing 
with  shut  blinds,  and  taking  the  precautions  against  the  effect 
of  the  sun  on  the  skin,  to  which  I  am  so  subject.     I  was  almost 
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I  l)list«red  yeatei-day  when  we  went  down  to  the  sea-shore  and  I 
lisaw  once  a^in  tlie  rich  sapphire  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  its 
^bright  white  setting  of  foam  against  the  rocks.  This  momin<; 
have  been  sitting  under  the  thick  shade  of  the  palm- 
es  on  the  terrace.     There  is,  however,  a  sharpish  wind  to  be 

sareful  of.     Dr. 's  account  of  MacUarthy  was  not  very  eu- 

nuragiug.     I  don't  think  he  seemed  quite  to  understand  him, 
lod  I  shall  recommend  his  seeing  someone  else,  either  in  Paris  or 
1  London.     He  is  in  a  frightful  state  of  dehility,  but  briglil 
utd  cheerful  in  mind.     Swinburne  eame  in  to  tea,  and  his  recita- 
ls so  excited  MacCarthy  that  he  had  quite  a  bad  night.     He 
lught  theni  wonderful,  and  they  quite  haunted  him.     I  saw 
wbody  else  but  Rio,  who  was  in  good  force  and  on  good  terms 
nth  the  Government.  He  was  only  anxious  about  his  remaining 
rl,  who  has  shown  consumptive  tendencies.     I  propose  to  gi> 
to  Cannes  on  the  30th,  and  to  Nice  ou  the  2nd  April ;  bo  you  will 

judge  about  letters.     ,     .     ,     Tlie s  complain  a  great  deal 

of  the  dulneaa  of  this  place,  but  tbcy  don't  seem  to  have  looked 
out  for  acquaintances.  Queen  Christina  of  Spain  has  been  here 
the  whole  winter,  and  must  have  had  some  pleasant  people  about 
her,  if  they  had  only  known  how  to  look  after  tbem.     The  place 

IiSj  in  fact,  much  larger  and  moi'e  frequented  than  I  thought. 
Cajines,  29M. 
The  stormy  weather  (the  mistral  at  Hyferes  nearly  blew  me 
sat  of  bed)   has  only  increa,sed  the  beauty  of  this  coast,  making 
the  water  still  bluer,  the  light  more  varied,  and  giving  you  a 
snow-line  in  the  upper  distance.     I  came  here  to  the  hotel,  but 
Lord  Brougham  seems  to  wish  me  to  go  to  his  house,  so  I  do  so 
I     ontil  Saturday,  when  I  shall  drive  to  Nice.     He  is  very  old  and 
rbenign.     I  came  in  for  his  week's  reception  last  night ;   a  party 
in  a  dance,  some  pleasant  French  peojile,  but  nothing 
mineut  in  English.     .     .     .    Merimee  and  Cousin  arc  just  gone, 
mt  Odilou  Barrot  is  still  here.     From  what  I  see  of  this  place 
.  would    only    be  agreeable   for   people   who   have   all   their 
sources  about  them,  and  have  not  to  look  for  them  elsewhere. 
i  villas  seem  very  pretty  and  commodious. 
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CanueSy  April  %nil. 

.  .  .  .  This  is  assuredly  a  very  beautiful  place,  but  the 
almost  continual  wind  is  a  great  objection  to  me.  The  two 
subjects  of  conversation  are  lungs  and  anemones — whether  the 
former  are  really  injured,  and  whether  one  lady  has  found  some 
variety  of  the  latter  which  the  other  has  not  got.  They  go  out 
on  regular  anemone  hunts  under  the  olive  groves,  and  are 
tremendously  fond  of  a  double  orange  or  a  treble  pink.  The 
scent  of  the  air  in  the  drives  is  very  ])eculiar.  You  have  a  gust 
of  lavender  or  a  puff  of  jonquils  or  the  mild  incense  of  fir-cones. 
The  fields  of  roses  are,  however,  not  out,  and  the  year  is  so 
backward  that  even  the  nightingales  do  not  gush  out  as  usual. 
.  .  Poor  old  Brougham  himself  is  scarcely  conscious  of 
what  goes  on,  but  was  roused  by  a  note  from  Florence  Yelver- 
ton,  appealing  to  his  old  memorable  defence  of  the  Queen,  and 
asking  him  to  take  up  her  defence  in  the  same  way,  and  stating 
that  she  had  come  to  Cannes  on  purpose.  She  called  yesterday, 
but  he  would  not  see  her,  and  wrote  to  her,  very  properly,  that  he 
was  in  fact  to  be  one  of  the  judges  of  her  case  in  the  House  of 
liords,  and  therefore  could  not  prejudge  the  case  by  an  ex-parte 
statement. 

It  was  whilst  staying  at  Hyeres  that  Lord  Houghton 
received  news  of  the  death  of  Lord  Ashburton.  Writing 
to  his  wife  he  says — 

So  the  '^  Grange ''  has  gone  from  me  and  mine.  Taken 
with  its  personages,  it  fills  a  large  place  in  my  memories.  I  had 
much  in  common  with  him,  mainly  the  failure  in  public  life, 
which  he  bore  with  a  dignity  and  manliness  I  have  never 
assumed,  but  which  he  felt  quite  as  acutely  :  indeed,  in  the 
comparison  between  himself  and  other  men  I  think  there  was 
more  of  contempt  and  self-depreciation  than  goes  with  my 
nature.  Robin  [the  present  Lord  Houghton]  will  have  to  make 
all  his  own  friends.     I  shall  have  none  left  to  give  him. 
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Lord  Houghton  to  George  von  Bi'ineii, 

CaHiiea,  April  \»(,  1864. 

My  dear  CJeoroe, — I  tavQ  been  long  balanced  between  my 

[ntentioiis  of  writing  to  you  and  my  ex[>ectations  of   bearing 

I  from  you.     I  have  sometimes  tbougbt  tbat  if  you  wanted   to 

talk  to  me  on  the  subjects  uppermost  in  your  mind, you  would 

do  it,  and  that  your  silence  meant  that  you  would  rather  not. 

I  have  not  been  very  well  this  winter,  but  have  nothing  seriously 

)  complain  of,  and  am  here  only  on  an  excursion,  and  to  see 

Hme  friends  who  are  invalids  in  body,  and  poor  Lorrl  Brougham, 

lith  whom   I  am  staying,  whose  mind  is  gradually  declining, 

Vav:  cannot  wish  that  he  shoidd  last  much  longer. 

I  am  thankful  I  went  to  see  Lord  Ashburton  before  he  died, 

[  came  away  without  any  hope.     Altogether  he  was  the  noblest 

nd  purest-minded  man  I  have  ever  known.      If  he  had  had 

were  and  facilities  of  expression,  he  would  have  been  a  great 

He  had   no  eigeueit   Graang,  though   he  had  the   lii'hi- 

Franen.     This  reminds  me  of  the  little  book  of  "Two  Visits  to 

Goethe"  which  you  were  to  send  me  from  Berlin, and  did  not. 

^k(  should  like  to  see  a  good  report  of  your  speech  on  the  Danish 

^^bnty.     What  a  pity  your  dear  father   (whom  this   plat/e  still 

^Rrell  remembers)  signed  that  fatiious  document  I     Even  now  the 

lustoiy  of  it— the  secret  history,  I  mean— is  unintelligible.     No- 

body,  not  even  the  Czar,  can  ha^'e  thought  that  it  secured  tlie 

peaceable  succession   of   the    Danish  Crown,  and    without    that 

things   might  just  as   well   have  been   left  to  chance.      I  have 

othiag  to  find  fault  with  in  Lord  Russell's  management  of  the 

\.     Considering  the  dynastic   connection  and  the  public 

ntiment,  he    has    acted    with  singular   moderation    and    good 

I  am   afraid  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  see  the 

Ung  patched  up  for  the  present,  and  keep  the  question  as  a 

preserve  for  friture  revolutions. 

This  is  a  beautiful  coast,  but  it  is  haimted  by  odious  winds, 

Itlie  mistral  to-day,  the  bise  to-morrow.     I  go  on  to  Genoa  on 
IConday,  never  having  yet  set  foot  in  free  ItJily,     Turin  would 
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have  great  attractions  for  me  if  Cavour  was  still  there,  but  1 
haixily  care  to  go  now.  But  I  perhaps  shall  find  myself  there, 
and  hope  to  find  your  brother  Charles.  You  may  tell  him  to  be 
on  the  look-out  for  me.  I  hope  before  this  you  will  have  found 
out  that  Lady  H.  and  the  kleuic  Comtesae  are  in  Upper  Brook 
Street,  and  very  glad  to  see  you  and  Madame  Bunsen.  My 
wife  declares  that  the  good  living  you  gave  me  on  the  Rhine 
destroyed  all  the  advantages  of  Carlsbad.  Somehow  or  other 
I  have  never  been  able  to  walk  five  miles  since  I  was  there,  and 
think  the  waters  over-drenched  my  blood.  I  do  hope  you  will 
be  still  in  England  when  I  return  about  the  20th. 

From  Cannes  Lord  Houghton  went  on  to  Turin. 

To  his  Wife, 

Ta  rin ,  IFedn  esda^, 

I  have  yours  of  the  1 0th,  so  you  see  we  are  not  very  far 
asunder.  This  place  is  new  to  me  and  not  easily  got  at  again, 
and  the  personages  amusing,  so  I  have  settled  to  stay  here  till 
the  end  of  the  week,  and  cut  Paris  short.  I  shall  not  be  there 
before  Sunday  or  Monday,  so  write  to  Meurice^s.  You  would 
like  this  climate  very  much,  a  sky  continually  bright,  and  a 
fresh  air.  I  think  it  keeps  me  rather  "  tender  "  and  nervous. 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  at  Stoneleigh*  on  the  23rd,  and  you  must 
write  up  to  Stanley,  who,  however,  I  believe  you  may  say, 
agrees  with  me  that  there  never  was  such  a  man  as  the  lamented 
Shakespeare.  I  am  glad  you  go  to  Stafford  House,  as  I  wrote 
to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  from  Genoa  about  Garibaldi.  .  .  . 
If  Ricciotti  is  still  in  London,  you  could  ask  him  to  luncheon. 
.  .  .  Everybody  here,  from  the  king  downwards,  is  angry  at 
the  reception  of  Garibaldi,f  and  they  have  ordered  Azeglio  not 
to  attend  any  festival  in  his  honour.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  if 
Bright  was  to  receive  an  ovation  in  Paris,  and  our  Government 
were  told  it  was  a  compliment  to  them.     Mr.  Elliot  [English 

*  Lord  Leigh  had  asked  him  to  stay  at  Stoueleigh  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Shakespeare  celebration  at  Stratford. 

t  Garibaldi  was  at  this  time  paying  his  faniouH  visit  to  England. 
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I  Minister  at  the  Sardinian  Cuurt]  Ims  a  hard  game  to  play,  but,  it 
I  seems  to  me,  does  it  very  well,  taking  the  thing  very  good- 
I   humotuedly.      1  dined  with  him  yesterday,  and  met  Countess 

Teleki  and  some  of  the  Ministers.  The  Prefect  of  Turin  gives 
I  dinner  to-morrow ;  the   king  is  in  tlie  country  with  his 

mistress  and  her  family,  and  rarely  comes  to  town,  so  I  may  not 
B  him.     Your  account  of  the  children  is  charming.     I  am  quite 

i  oahappy  about  S ■     Are  none  but  the  stupid  and  ignorant 

h  permitted  to  live?  If  you  are  writing  to  Harriette  [Lady 
I  Galway],tell  Ler  I  have  seen  Count  Spada,  who  is  a  senator  here, 
I  uad  who  asked  a  great  deal  about  the  beiiutiful  tall  girl  he 
I  (ememliered  so  well.  He  has  lost  his  wife,  and  four  out  of  live 
.children.  The  editor  of  the  chief  paper  here  was  to  call  on  me 
1  this  morning,  but  I  have  just  learnt  that  he  has  fought  a  duel 
I  instead,  and  wounded  his  adversary,  a  nephew  of  Cavour's. 

Lord  Houghton  evidently  received  a  good  deal  of 
I  attention  during  this  pleasant  spring  visit  to  Italy.  A 
I  letter  from  one  of  her  friends,  then  staj-ing  at  Genoa,  to 
I  Lady  Houglitoo  says : — 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  pleasant  your  husband  has  been.  We 
I  ooald  do  little  for  him ;  but  he  is  so  willing  to  make  the  best  of 
I  everything  and  everybody,  and  he  enjoys  seeing  as  no  one  now 
I  dues,  though  the  cold  has  been  too  great  to  do  much  in  that 
I  Tray.  Yesterday  evening  a  dinner  nas  given  him  by  a  rich 
iker  here  ;  we  went  to  tea,  and  I  found  him  the  cynosure  of 
I  seven  or  eight  pairs  of  eyes  that  make  up  the  English  colony  in 
To-day  he  is  off  for  Tiyin,  where  he  seems  to  have 
table  people  to  see. 

back  to  town.  Lord  Houghton  spent  the 
Session  in  the  usual  engagements,  social  and  political ; 
busy  with  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund,  of  which  from 
its  foundation  he  had  been  the  most  zealous  friend  ; 
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with  dinners  and  breakfast-parties,  where  his  old  friends 
gathered  round  him,  and  new  ones  made  their  appearance 
upon  the  scene ;  and  with  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
he  spoke  once  or  twice,  finding  himself  strangely  nervous 
in  the  unaccustomed  place.  In  the  various  (Jinner-lists 
of  his  guests  I  find,  among  other  names,  that  of  his 
friend  Sir  Charles  MacCarthy,  whose  life  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  Milnes  to 
have  near  him  one  with  whom  he  had  maintained 
almost  from  boyhood  so  close  and  unbroken  a  friend- 
ship ;  but  MacCarthy's  health,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  in  one  of  the  letters  just  quoted,  worried 
him  greatly,  and  he  was  anxious  to  see  him  sent  abroad 
to  one  of  the  foreign  Baths,  in  hope  of  an  improvement. 
The  health  of  Lady  Houghton  was  also  very  seriously 
impaired  at  this  time,  and  added  much  to  his  anxieties. 

Lord  llougJifan  to  George  von  Bunf<cu, 

16,  Upper  Brook  Street,  July  \Vh,  1864. 

My  dear  Geouge, — When  you  saw  my  wife,  you  spoke  of 
coming  to  England  in  the  month  of  July.  Can  you  arrange  to 
come  with  Mrs.  Bunsen  and  your  family  to  Fryston  from  the 
6th  to  the  20th  of  August  ?  My  wife  has  been  so  poorly  that 
we  shall  have  no  large  i)arty — nothing  beyond  a  few  pleasant 
men ;  so  you  need  not  have  any  compunction  if  you  come  with 
the  caravan  of  a  sheikh.  The  children  will  find  grass^  and 
croquet,  and  ponies. 

It  was  very  curious  to  hear  all  this  Dano-German  talk  on  a 
false  issue ;  the  one  fact  that  coloured  and  distorted  everything — 
the  Danish  Marriage — was  never  alluded  to.  How  could  one 
speak  one^s  mind  about  the  Treaty,  and  the  conduct  of  either 
party,  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  sitting  opposite  ?     Hirsch- 
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mann's  speet-h  expressed  a  good  deal  of  my  mind  on  the  subject. 
The  Bernstorlls  [Prussian  Ambassador]  now  crceji  a  little  out  of 
their  shell,  in  which  they  have  been  hid  all  the  spring.  It  will 
be  agreeable  to  you  to  know  that  Lord  Clarendon  said  that 
nobody  was  the  better  fur  the  Conference  except  Bismarck.  I 
shall  go  to  Vichy  for  three  weeks  after  the  !iOth  of  AugTist, 
which  is  the  reason  fur  limiting  your  visit  to  that  date.  Hoping^ 
to  see  yon  all,  j  ^^^  yg^.g  affectionatfly, 

Houghton. 
My  wife  is  al  the  seaside  getting  strength  to  receive  you. 

On  the  8tb  of  August  Mr.  Bansen  visited  Pryston, 
where  he  found,  among  other  guests.  Dr.  Smith  (of  the 
1  dictionaries),  Mr.  Venables,  Mr.  Spedding,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Donne,  and  Mr.  AVilkie  Collins. 

r.  Cirlyle  lu  Lord  lloin/hloa. 

Chelmi,  Auffttut  IIM,  1864. 
Dear  LoiiU  Houghton, — 1  fear  you  over-rate  any  improve- 
ment there  is  in  my  poor  wife's  situation.  She  is  still  almost 
continually  in  very  great  suffering,  though  I  think  the  prospect 
does  clear  now  up  a  little  to  myself  {and  also  to  her,  which 
is  gtill  more  important)  by  the  better  insight  one  now  has  of 
what  the  real  element  is — want  of  sleeji,  want  of  sleep,  which 
has  been  going  on,  gradually  on  the  increase,  for  many  years 
back,  and  has  now  reached  some  crisis  or  consummation.  That 
is  the  root  of  all  the  mischief,  the  one  thing  wrong,  and  for  that 
I  it  is  now  evident  enough  (even  to  herself)  that  medicine  in  any 
'  form  or  degree  can  do  nothing,  though  carefully-studied  regimen 
with  the  aid  of  time  and  Nature  jierhaps  still  may.  The  accounts 
from  Scotland  are  changeful  and  fitful,  oftenest  extremely 
miserable  to  me,  but  they  do  rather  ioiprove  than  otherwise. 
God  be  merciful ! 

As  to  myself,  night  and  day,  every  moment  of  ray  time  (for 
her  sake  as   my  own)  is   religiously  devoted  to  getting   that 
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frightful  millstone  of  a  book  shot  off  the  neck  of  me  in  some  not 
dishonest  way,  and  in  the  universe  there  is  nothings  but  workings 
at  it  that  can  be  any  consolation  to  me  in  j)resent  circumstances. 
May  the  waters  of  Vichy  do  you  good  !  May  you  be  happy 
and  merry,  dear  old  friend,  for  many  years  to  come !  I  still 
hope  to  see  Frj'ston  under  good  omens,  were  these  black  tornadoes 
done.  My  kind  regards  to  Venables,  offer  not  before,  my  lady 
and  the  little  ones.  Yours  ever 

T.  Cahlylk. 

The  closing  scenes  of  the  great  struggle  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  Lord  Houghton's  sympathies 
had  been  so  strongly  excited,  were  now  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  world ;  but  of  even  nearer  interest  to 
Englishmen  was  the  struggle  in  Denmark,  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  letters,  which  was  to  be  the  starting- 
point  of  so  many  and  such  momentous  changes  in 
the  state  of  Europe.  Houghton's  most  important 
appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  year 
had  no  reference,  however,  to  either  of  these  burning 
questions,  but  was  concerned  with  a  subject  which, 
if  possible,  came  nearer  home  to  him  than  either — 
the  vindication  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  the  liberties 
of  literature,  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  been  seriously 
threatened  by  the  action  of  Convocation  in  pronouncing 
a  formal  condemnation  of  the  well-known  volume  called 
**  Essays  and  Eeviews."  Houghton  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  writers  of  that  volume  ;  and  on  the 
15th  of  July  he  addressed  a  question  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  as  to  whether  the  Government  had  taken 
the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the  Crown  as  to  the  powers 
of  Convocation  to  pass  a  synodical  judgment  on  bookj^ 
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written  either  by  clergymen  or  laymen.  His  speech 
entered  into  no  tlieolo|,'ieiil  controversy,  but  was  marked 
by  all  the  speaker's  sympathy  with  that  freedom  of 
opinion  of  which  through  his  life  he  had  been  the 
advocate.  It  was  marked  also  by  that  tenderness  of 
sympathy  for  men  who  were  at  the  moment  fiutt'ering 
from  a  storm  of  obloquy  and  unpopularity  which  was  no 
less  striking  a  characteristic  of  his  nature.  The  dis- 
tinguished prelates  who  had  seen  fit  to  piiss  a  formal 
condemnation  of  "  Essays  and  lleviews  "  had  disclaimed 
any  intention  of  doing  more  than  liberating  their  own 
minds,  and  had  protested  against  the  idea  that  they 
were  inflicting  any  punishment  upon  those  whom  they 
condemned.  Lord  Houghton  exposed  the  fallacious 
character  of  these  pretences. 

It  is  iut^niled  [lie  naid]  wliyn  a  teiisure  is  passed  that  it 
should  be  iiijiirioiis  to  the  person  censured,  and  it  is  regarded  aa 
a  pUQishment.  Let  me  take  the  case  of  the  first  author  wUoife 
name  appears  iii  this  volume  o£  "  Essays  and  Reviews " — the 
B«v.  Dr.  Temple,  a  most  dietiDguisheJ  man,  the  Master  o£ 
Rugby  Scliool,  of  the  excellence  o£  which  the  late  Royal 
Commission  spoke  in  such  high  terms.  It  seems  to  mc  that  it 
may  be  very  well  argued  tliat  Dr.  Temple's  iiitereKts  in  that 
school  are  seriously  injured  by  the  decision  which  has  been 
pronounced  by  Cunvocation.  It  may  be  that  it  may  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  parent*  from  sending  their  boys  to  the 
school,  or  of  inducing  them  to  remove  them  from  it,  and 
thereby  inflict  an  injury  on  Dr.  Temple  in  his  n/itlu/i  and 
emolnments.  Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  lust  author  whose 
name  appears  in  this  book — Mr.  Jowett,  a  professor  o£  Oxford, 
who  has  been  treated  with  such  signal  injustice  as  to  excite  even 
the  strongly  expressed  feeling  of  your  Lordships'  House,     Can 

J 
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anyone  say  that  Professor  Jowett  may  not  have  suffered  injury 
in  his  future  career  from  the  censure  to  which  I  am  referring  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  of  that  day  was  the  famous 

Lord  Westbury,    and  his  reply  to   Lord   Houghton's 

speech  was  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  his  many 

remarkable  utterances.    He  pointed  out  that  any  attempt 

on  the  part  of  Convocation  to  pronounce  any  sentence 

or  execute  any  law  or  ordinance,  without  the  previous 

licence   and    authority    of    the   Crown,  would   expose 

the    members   of   Convocation   to   the   penalties   of  a 

pramunire. 

I  am  afraid  my  noble  friend  has  not  considered  what  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  a  pramiinire  are,  or  his  gentle  heart 
would  have  melted  at  the  prospect.  The  most  reverend  Primate 
and  the  Bishops  would  have  to  appear  at  this  bar,  not  in  the 
solemn  state  in  which  we  see  them  here,  but  as  penitents  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes;  and  what  would  be  the  sentence?  I 
observe  that  the  most  reverend  Primate  gave  two  votes — his 
original  vote  and  a  casting  vote.  I  will  take  the  measure  of 
his  sentence  from  the  sentence  passed  by  the  Bishop  on  one  of 
these  authors — a  year's  deprivation  of  his  benefice.  For  two 
years,  therefore,  the  most  reverend  Primate  might  be  condemned 
to  have  all  the  revenues  of  his  high  position  sequestrated.  I 
have  not  ventured — I  say  it  seriously — I  have  not  ventured  to 
present  this  question  to  Her  Majesty^s  Government;  for,  my 
lords,  only  imagine  what  a  temptation  it  would  be  for  my  right 
honourable  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  spread 
his  net,  and  in  one  haul  take  in  £30,000  from  the  highest 
dignitary,  not  to  speak  of  the  hoi  polloi — the  bishops,  deacons, 
archdeacons,  canons,  vicars — all  included  in  one  common  crime, 
all  subject  to  one  common  penalty. 

Lord  Westbury  went  on,  in  memorable  phrase,  to 
state  that  if  the  report  of  the  judgment  which  he  had 
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read  was  a  correct  one,  he  ^vns  happy  to  be  able  to  tell 
Lord  Houghtou  that  what  was  called  a  synodical  judg- 
ment was  a  "  well-lubricated  set  of  words,  a  sentence  so 
oily  and  saponaceous  that  no  one  can  grasp  it ;  like  an 
eel  it  slips  through  your  fingers."  There  was  no  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  or  its  personal  applica- 
tion, and  it  is  not  surprising  that  both  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  hotly  resented 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  tone,  though  making  no  complaint 
of  that  of  Lord  Houghton.  Sliort  as  the  debate  was,  it 
was  in  many  respects  memorable,  and  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  notable  occasions  on  which 
I*ord  Houghton  spoke,  in  the  Chamber  of  which  he  was 
now  a  member. 

Writing  on  the  following  day  to  his  wife,  he  says  : — 

Yon  will  see  what  an  animated  del>ate  we  had  last  night; 
a  peer  said  to  me,  "  You  have  run  the  best  fox  of  the  season." 
The  Chancellor  and  Bishop  quite  took  the  wind  out  of  my  sails, 
and  made  the  di'baU;  themselves,  which  perhaps,  all  considered, 
was  quit*  as  well  for  me.  I  spoke  better  than  I  had  hitherto 
done  in  the  Lords,  but  a  great  deal  below  what  I  mean  to  speak 
some  day.  The  town  is  mourning  (in  its  gay  way}  the  pretty 
Miss  Errington,  who  acted  in  a  tahleau  at  Lady  Rnkeby's  la^ 
week,  caught  cold,  diphtheria  came  on,  and  she  died  in  forty-eight 
hours.     The  Philobiblon  breakfast  went  off  well. 

The  Due  d'Aumale  just  arrived  from  Switzerland.  I  dine  at 
Twickenham  to-day,  sleep  at  Kiuhmoud,  go  to  the  Camp  at 
Wimbledon  to-morrow  morning  to  hear  the  Archbishop  of  York 
preach  to  the  Volunteers,  and  then  rail  to  Tx)rd  [illegible]  to 
dinner,  returning  on  Monday. 

The  heavy  loss  which  Lord  Houghton  had  been 
anticipating  for  some  months  occurred  in  August.     On 
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the  14tli  of  that  montli  Sir  Charles  MacCarthy  died 
at  Spa.  Writing  to  Lady  Houghton  after  seeing 
MacCarthy  for  the  last  time,  some  weeks  before  his 
death,  Houghton  said,  **  MacCarthy  has  gone  back  to  the 
appearance  of  his  j'^outh,  and  I  could  almost  see  him  as 
tho  robed  student  in  Wiseman's  garden  in  the  English 
College  at  Rome."  The  death  of  so  old  a  friend  was 
a  severe  blow  to  a  man  of  Houghton's  sympathetic 
temperament.  It  closed  a  long  chapter  in  his  life; 
henceforward  there  were  to  be  no  long  letters  of  gossip 
from  Ceylon  or  from  the  other  distant  stations  where 
MacCarthy  was  serving  his  country  with  distinction 
and  success.  From  this  point  forward  also  Houghton's 
biographer  is  deprived  of  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
information  regarding  his  movements  and  opinions — the 
letters  which  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  writing  to  his  friend.  Justice  cannot  be 
done  in  these  pages  to  the  warmth  of  the  affection  which 
Milnes  had  always  shown  from  his  early  days  in  Rome 
to  the  young  student  whom  he  had  constantly  watched 
and  helped,  and  whom  he  had  seen  rise  to  a  position 
of  dignity  and  usefulness.  Yet,  if  the  story  of  that 
friendship  could  be  written  in  full,  the  reader  would 
perhaps  know  more  of  the  true  nature  of  the  man  than 
he  could  do  if  he  had  met  Milnes  at  a  hundred  dinner- 
tables.  It  was  a  friendship  which  brought  to  view  the 
best  side  of  his  character,  which  had  in  it  no  touch  or 
hint  of  selfishness,  and  which,  when  at  last  death  severed 
the  tie  between  them,  was  transferred  to  the  dead  man's 
widow  and  cliildrcn. 
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It  wiis  very  soou  after  MacCarthy's  death  that  Mihies, 
who  was  himselE  out  of  health,  went  to  Vichy. 

Exlfachfrom  Letleri  h  Ah  Ifife. 

mid  lie  Prince,  Bains  de  Vichg, 

Angmft^fh,  1S64. 
I  gave  up  my  through  passage,  and  stopped  Friday  night  at 
I^ris,  coming  im  here  leisurely  yesterday.  I  had  written  for 
riioms,  and  have  both  bedroom  and  sitting-room  ou  the  ground 
floor — that  is,  above  the  offites.  The  place  looks  much  thinner 
than  when  I  waa  last  here,  but  still  there  are  a  great  many 
people.  There  were  abont  seventy  English  at  church  this 
morning,  only  one  of  whom,  a  Scotch  lawyer,  I  knejv  by  sight. 
I  afterwards  paid  my  court  to  U.S.  II.  the  Duchess  oE  Sutherland, 
whom  I  found  in  a  lovely  chalet  surrounded  with  flowers, 
Tennyson  on  the  table,  and  very  cheerful,  though  she  has  a 
cataract  over  one  eye,  and  very  tittle  sight  in  the  other.  She 
has  het  youngest  son  with  her.  I  saw  the  same  doctor  I  had  ten 
years  ago.  He  has  only  set  me  drinking  a  little  at  present,  and 
will  see  about  the  baths.  The  weather  to-day  is  delicious,  quite 
a  fresh  air  with  a  most  brilliant  sky ;  if  it  remains  so,  it  will 
answer  all  my  purpose.  ...  I  hope  you  liked  my  short 
*'  In  Memoriam  "  [in  the  Timm,  of  Sir  Charies  Mac-Cartby] .  I 
did  not  venture  to  make  all  I  wished,  for  fear  of  Lord  Turriiig- 
ton's  preventing  Dulane  from  sending  it. 

Vichi,  AmjoHl  :iO//(. 
One  of  the  letters  you  sent  was  from  a  madman  whose  letters 
I  never  open ;  he  writes  on  the  outside  to  make  me  do  so.  I 
send  yon  the  cover,  that  you  may  not  send  me  any  more  of  them. 
.  .  ,  I  dined  yestei-day  with  H.S.II.  The  only  peculiarity 
was  that  a  courier  carried  a  large  single  rose  before  her,  and 
placed  it  on  the  tabic  opposite  her  plate.  She  gives  a  gloomy 
account  of  Lord  Carlisle.  He  is  at  Csstle  Howanl,  with  all  Ihe 
Sisterhood  about  him.  He  has  went  in  his  resignation  ;  she  saya 
he  is  in  a  very  placid  state  of  mind. 
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Vichy ^  September  13/A. 

About  this  time  last  year  I  remember  thinking  that  after  the 
peerage  there  was  not  much  more  for  me  to  do  socially  and 
politically,  but  that  1  had  two  objects  to  look  after — your  health, 
and  my  few  remaining  friends ;  and  now  you  have  been  very  ill, 
and  I  have  lost  the  oldest  friend  I  had — so  go  human  intentions. 

Sepiember  19M. 

I  went  on  Saturday  to  Bourges,  at  the  invitation  of  Prince 
Latour  d'Auvergne,  to  dine  with  his  brother  the  Archbishop,  and 
see  the  Cathedral.  Monseigneur  is  the  youngest  Archbishop 
of  Christendom,  I  suppose  even  including  Ebor.  He  was  con- 
secrated at  thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  is  now  only  thirty-five. 
It  was  a  family  gathering,  and  the  mother  seemed  very  happy 
with  her  prosperous  family — the  ambassador,  the  Archbishop, 
another  high  in  the  army,  and  the  ambassador's  son,  a  charming 
boy  of  twelve,  who  inherits  a  large  fortune  from  his  deceased 

mother.  herself  would  have  envied  the  magnificence  of  the 

Palace  and  the  service,  which  was  in  the  best  possible  style.  I 
found  Sa  Grandeur  very  agreeable  and  tolerant.  He  showed 
me  from  his  windows  a  village  where  Calvin  preached,  and  left 
a  congregation  that  still  subsists.  He  was  about  to  proceed 
on  a  tour  of  fifty-six  confirmations,  two  per  diem,  each  accom- 
panied by  a  dinner  at  the  presbytere,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
neighbouring  chateaux,  so  that  he  said  it  was  very  difficult  to  be 
civil  and  not  make  himself  ill.  The  Cathedral  is  the  grandest 
specimen  of  architecture  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  Gothic  edifice, 
not  excepting  Cologne.  I  was  thinking  of  going  to  see  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  the  Abbe  Gerbet,  Bishop  of  Perpignan,  when  in 
the  first  paper  I  took  up  here  I  read  his  death.  What  a  curious 
irony  of  fate  is  the  death  of  poor  Speke  [the  African  explorer] , 
like  a  clumsy  gamekeeper's  after  his  myriad  dangers !  It  is 
worth  knowing  that  you  can  have  a  safeguard  on  any  gun  for 
£1  10s.  which  renders  such  an  accident  impossible.  I  shall  be 
at  Arlfes  Dufour's  at  Oullins  on  Wednesday  evening.  The  trains 
on  these  lines  are  all  terribly  slow,  but  else  the  railways  are 
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vreli  managtid.  Coming  baik  last  night  from  Bourges  I  fouud 
Sir  Alcs;]nder  Coclibiirii  on  his  way  here,  and  brought  him  to  my 
hotel.  He  remains  his  three  weeks,  and  does  not  seem  to  mind 
the  pros[)oet  of  solitary  coufiDemont.  How  admirable  are  Lady 
SlacCarthy's  letters !  She  would,  by-the-byc,  have  never  lost 
her  husband  had  I  gone  to  Ceylon  last  November,  as  I  desired  to 
do,  and  brought  him  back  with  me,  ^ust  as  David  Oray  would 
not  liave  died  had  I  bought  him  a  great-coat,  just  as,  &c,  &c.  &c. 

Somewhat  unexpectedly,  and  owing  to  a  bereave- 
ment in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Lord 
Honghton  was  asked  to  second  the  address  in  vepiy  tt> 
the  Queen's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  of 
1865,  The  notice  he  received  was  very  short,  but  he 
was  able  to  di:;charge  his  task  with  some  satisfaction  to 
himself. 

To  hh  If'ife. 
Tie  Atfir-KEum,  Monday,  February  if/,,  181.15. 
There  ia  a  west  wind  here,  which  has  prevented,  I  hope,  my 
cfttcliing  cold  from  the  double  operation  of  having  my  Lair  cut 
and  my  photograph  taken.  I  beard  Vaughan  at  the  Cbupel 
Royal  yesterday — a  remarkable  sermon  in  the  customary  form 
of  Liberal  divines,  making  all  kinds  of  admisc^ions,  and  tlien 
gobbling  thera  np  with  some  dogmatic  assertions  at  the  end,  I 
foand  Lord  and  Lady  Palmerston  quite  Darby  and  Juan  on 
Saturday  evening.     He  went  over  the  speech  with  me. 

February  8M. 
"  Got  over  the  speech  very  well,"  Lord  Clarendon  said  to 
me.  "  Excellent — young  man  !  "  I  replied,  "  I  accept  the  latter 
part  of  the  compliment."  The  bits  at  Lord  Amberley  and  the 
Chancellor  were  well  taken.  You  do  not  see  me  till  Monday, 
as  1  dine  on  Saturday  with  the  Conite  de  Paris.  I  expect  to 
meet  General  Maclellan,  who  iu  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Duchess  of    Sutherland    is   very   unwell    again,   and    obliged 
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to  give  up  Torquay.  Lord  maintained  to  me  yester- 
day that  the  Bishop  of  Chester  was  the  best  on  the  Bench. 
By  never  reading  anybody's  letters,  he  never  gets  into  any 
controversy,  and  it  is  the  only  diocese  in  which  you  never 
hear  of  theology. 

Daring  the  summer  Lord  Houghton  found  time  to 
devote  himself  to  some  literary  work  of  importance, 
including  an  article  on  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon  "  in  the 
Edinburgh  Revieto,  which  did  so  much  to  make  Swin- 
burne known  to  the  world  at  large.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  the  fact  that  Houghton  had  been 
one  of  the  first  to  recognise  the  genius  of  the  young 
poet.  For  a  time  indeed  he  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
he  was  destined  to  eclipse  the  illustrious  man  who  had 
been  his  own  companion  at  college  and  his  friend 
throughout  his  life ;  but  though  before  he  died  Lord 
Houghton  made  full  acknowledgment  of  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  Tennyson  among  living  poets,  he  con- 
tinued to  the  end  to  be  a  warm  admirer  of  the  genius 
of  Swinburne.  In  connection  with  the  review  of 
"Atalanta  in  Calydon"  he  had  an  interesting  corre- 
spondence with  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Mr.  Swin- 
burne had  been  indebted  to  Lord  Houghton  for  a 
personal  introduction  to  Landor,  a  fact  to  which  he 
refers  in  the  letter  I  am  allowed  to  print  here. 

A.  C.  Swinburne  to  Lord  Houghton. 

A  Her  go  della  Gran  Bretagna. 

March  31*/,  1864. 
My  dear  Lord  Houghton, — I  meant  to  write  you  a  word 
or  two  days  since^  and  a  sufficiently  delirious  epistle  you  would 
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have  had,  but  luckily  an  equirocal  and  occasionally  benetici>nt 
ProTiclenee  intervened.  With  much  labour  I  hunted  out  the 
most  ancient  of  the  denii-n^nds  at  93,  Via  della  Chiena,  hut 
(although  knockdown  blows  were  not,  as  yon  anticipated,  his 
mode  ot  salutation)  I  found  him,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the 
violent  cold,  too  much  weakened  and  confused  to  realise  the  fact 
of  the  introduction  without  disti'ess.  In  effect  he  setmed  so 
feeble  and  uncomfortuble  that  I  came  away  in  a  grievous  state 
of  disappointment  and  depression  myself,  fearing  I  was  really 
too  lat«.  But  taking  heart  of  grace,  I  wrote  him  a  note  of 
apolt^y  and  explanation,  saying  why  and  how  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  call  upon  him  after  you  had  furnished  me  with  an 
iotroduction ;  that  is,  expressing  as  far  as  was  expressible  my 
immense  admiratiuu  and  reverence  in  the  plainest  and  sinoerest 
way  I  could  manage.  To  which  missive  of  mine  came  a  note  of 
invitation,  which  I  answered  by  setting  off  agaiu  for  his  lodging. 
After  losing  myself  for  an  hour  in  the  accursed  Bovgo  San 
Frediauo,  I  found  it  at  tn^t,  and  fuun<1  him  as  alert,  brilliant, 
and  altogether  delicious  as  I  suppose  others  may  have  found  him 
twenty  years  since.  I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  procuring 
me  this  great  pleasure  and  exquisite  satisfaction.  I  am  seriously 
more  obliged  for  this  than  for  anything  that  could  have  been 
done  for  me.  I  have  got  the  one  thing  I  wanted  with  all  my 
heart,  If  both  or  either  of  us  die  to-morrow,  at  least  to-day 
he  has  tuld  uie  that  my  presence  here  has  made  him  happy. 
He  said  more  than  that — things  for  which  of  course  I  fake  no 
credit  to  myself,  but  which  are  not  the  less  pleasant  to  hear 
from  such  a  man.  There  is  no  other  man  living  from  whom  I 
should  BO  much  have  prized  any  expression  of  acceptance  or 
good-will  in  return  for  my  homage,  for  all  other  men  as  great 
are  so  much  younger  that  in  his  case  one  sort  of  reverence  serves 
as  the  lining  for  another.  My  grandfather  was  U|K)n  the  whole 
wieuj-  coHiervi,  but  he  had  written  no  Hellenics.  In  answer  to 
something  that  Mr.  Landor  said  to-day  of  his  own  age,  T  reminded 
him  of  his  equals  and  precursors,  Sophocles  and  Titian.  He  said 
be  should  uot  live  up  to  the  age  of  Sophocles,  not  see  ninety.     I 
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do  not  see  why  he  should  not  if  he  has  people  about  him  who 
care  for  him  as  he  should  be  cared  for.  I  told  him,  as  we  were 
talking  of  poems  and  such  things,  that  his  poems  had  first 
given  me  inexplicable  pleasure  when  I  was  a  small  fellow  of 
twelve  at  Eton.  My  first  recollection  of  them  is  the  song  of 
the  Hours  in  the  Iphigeniu. 

If  I  let  myself  loose,  I  shall  go  on  giving  you  indirect  thanks 
for  bringing  me  acquainted  with  Landor,  till  time  and  paper 
fail  me,  and  patience  fails  you.  Even  if  I  did  so,  I  could  hardly 
tell  you  what  pleasure  I  have  had  to-day  in  a  half-hour's  inter- 
course with  him,  nor  what  delicious  things  he  said  in  recognition 
of  my  half-expressed  gratitude  to  him.  It  is  comfortable  when 
one  does  once  in  a  way  go  in  for  a  complete  quiet  bit  of  hero- 
worship,  and  an  honest  interlude  of  belief,  to  find  it  taken 
up  instead  of  thrown  away;  and  the  chance  of  this  I  owe  to 
you,  and  you  nmst  simply  take  my  thanks  for  granted.  It  is 
better  than  a  public  to  me.  What  more  can  a  runailleur  inedit 
ix)8sibly  say  ? 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 

The  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon "  includes  a  tribute  of 
veneration  to  the  memory  of  Walter  Savage  Landor 
in  two  compositions  of  Greek  elegiac  verse.  The  first 
is  a  dedication  addressed  to  Landor  while  living,  in  the 
form  of  a  valediction  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  return 
to  Italy ;  the  second,  much  the  longer  of  the  two,  an 
elegy  on  his  death.  It  was  in  connection  with  these 
Greek  verses,  and  the  criticism  of  them  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  that  Houghton  received  the  following  letters 
from  Bishop  Thirlwall. 

Ahergwili  Palace y  Carmarthen,  April  21*/,  1865. 

My  dear  Houghton, — I  am  glad  that  you  are  going  to 
review  the  Atalanta.     It  has,  perhaps,  not  yet  been  reviewed  by 
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a  poet,  who  alone  is  qualified  for  the  task  ;  but  I  cannot  think 
that  the  interest  of  your  review  would  be  increased  by  any  little 
criticism  of  the  Greek  verses  which  to  ninety-nine  out  of  one 
hundred  of  your  readers  would  be  unintelligible,  and  to  the  rest 
iie^lesE  and  useless.  Of  the  conceits,  which  are  certainly  curious, 
ID  many  respectfi  you  are  far  better  qualiiieil  to  speak  tliao  I  am. 
What  would  be  really  desirable  would  be  a  poetical  translation, 
which  your  acquaintance  with  the  author  would  enable  you  to 
make  perfect,  I  must  own  that  there  are  some  lines  which  are 
obscure  to  me ;  but  if  English  was  to  become  as  dead  as  Greek, 
perluips  many  parts  of  the  tragedy  would  exercise  learned  anno- 
tators  quite  as  much  as  the  Greek. 

Youiis  ever  faithfully, 

C.  St.  David's. 


The  Same  tu  tie  Same. 

AhergtBiU  Palace,  April  iVh,  1S65. 
My  deab  Houghton, — I  shall  be  happy  to  ilinc  with  you 
next  Sunday,  and  between  this  and  then  will  think  more  about 
the  Greek  verses.  No  one  who  can  read  them  would  deny  that 
they  are  quite  the  reverse  of  bad — indeed,  of  a  very  high  order 
of  merit  .  .  .  nud  both  in  their  strength  and  weakness 
worthy  of  the  poem  itself,  as  here  and  there  they  seem  to  reflect 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  diction,  though  there  are  also  a 
few  lines  which  I  believe  for  other  reasons  a  Greek  would  not 
have  written.  I  should  like  to  know  a  little  about  the  author. 
He  must  be  a  young  man,  but  it  would  be  pBychically  interest- 
ing to  ascertain  until  what  time  of  bl'e  such  a  man  can  continue 
to  regaitl  Land<*r  as  by  fai-  the  greatest  of  all  poet^pnst,  present, 
and  to  come.  I  am  still  more  curious  to  know  to  what  kind  of 
reactionary  school  the  author  belongs.  Somehow  I  cannot  fancy 
him  a  stiff  Churchniun  or  an  obscurautine  Romanist;  still  leas 
as  an  intolerant  Puritan ;  and  yet  he  takes  the  side  of  the  old, 
now  pretty  nearly  antiquated,  orthodoxy  which  thought  itself  in 
peril  if  it  admitted  that  there  was  anything  good  and  holy,  or  in 
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r.  Sr.  David's. 

•  "^.    %b.--a  rie  Bishop  refers 

•  :i:t-r  *.^u;:^  in  Houghton's 
L.*L'  :i      \    ^japle   of  para- 
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\4>     ..  V  V    -..u*     lov  -ai'-^. —  1  *ui  itsftbivd  trom  accepting 

lMx.i»  ii.ixi*  u.i.k  1*6^  a  :K  >iK\%  u  v.Tjw'$  Hill  1  gv>t  laid  up 
N^al>  *  irx.»;i»i:ua  kv\  i  ti^uta  ut^'.  ike  aix  .\jx*tic  sadlor.  On 
|'»u.u:*\  i*-**  ''^^'  '.o.iiiits  .siaK-  u  .fc;!>rsa  iiiviti*J  by  the  east 
xMn,l.  >i  '.  u^»|^^^\i  .  *:»v;  Ui^f  v^ot  aw  in  bed  until  to-day, 
,  ii/»««iliMU^    i:u'  \w\4kcNi  xuouii>si«»u  :i.>  my  ivtor.     In  the  van 

.1  l»iu  |»u"*«*i»l»i»»'»i^  5^  «"i>^  '-*"e,  *' l\>  not  gi^  out  this  season; 
.^Mtl  \\luni\oi  \^»u  vlo  iioi  want  tt»  be  it  your  de$k^  rush  to  the 

,  V  vii  ■  >i»»  U'Umvu  \%\»ik  and  di^ht  I  ex^vet  to  pass  my 
iiiiM  il  I  w^n  t»o  lu'l|\\l,  out  of  ^>aiu — until  1  go  back  to  Cannes 
III  ,U\M\\      U  »-^  ikvuicibiu^  to  know  that   Lady  Houghton  has 
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veil  niiide  the  progress  you  describe.     I  beg  to  send  her  my 
[inclest  regards. 

Beiievi'  [nu  ahvuya  faithfully  yours, 

Chaules  Dickens. 

Parliaiucut  was  dissolved  in  1S65,  and  Houghton 
looked  on  a~s  a  mere  spectator  at  a  scene  in  which  he 
had  80  long  played  an  active  part. 

A  new  friendship,  practically  the  last  great  friend- 
ship of  his  mature  life,  had  been  formed  shortly  before 
this  by  Lord  Houghton.  The  object  o£  it  was  Mr. 
Henry  Bright,  a  young  Liverpool  merchant,  whose 
commercial  pursuits  in  no  way  interfered  with  a  real  love 
of  letters,  or  even  with  regular  literary  work.  Mr. 
Bright,  who  was  the  friend  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
fluring  his  stay  in  Liverpool  as  American  Consul,  is 
known  widely  by  his  book  entitled  "  A  Year  in  a 
tiancashire  Garden,"  as  well  as  by  his  critical  contribu- 
tions to  the  Pa//  Ma//  Gazet/e,  the  At/icnceum,  and  other 
journals.  Lord  Hmigliton's  friendship  with  him  began 
long  before  he  had  achieved  literary  distinction,  and  was 
flue  simply  to  a  common  liking  and  common  tastes.  As 
lime  passed  this  friendship  developed  on  both  sides  into  a 
Warm  and  true  affection,  and  Bright  became  one  of  the 
*ery  small  number  of  men  with  whom  Houghton 
Iregularly  corresponded. 

T'j  Ue,if!i  Bng/iL 

Jn/y  M-M,  ],S6J. 

The  result  of  the  elections  is  not  altogether  agreeable. 
!hcrc  IB  certajnly  no  Couservative  reaction,  but  there  is  great 
mierul  ai>athy.      After  Mill's  iiiiJ  Hughes'  sueeess,  one  had  the 
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right  to  expect  something  much  better.  I  lose  a  great  namber 
of  Yorkslnre  representatives — old,  dear  familiar  faees  in  the  House 
of  (Simmons — Ramsden,  Smyth  of  Hull,  Leatham,  Thompson 
of  Kirby,  K:o.  &o.  ike. ;  and  no  new  ones  that  I  care  about  have 
tnkon  thtur  places. 

We  aiH^  just  going  to  drive  to  Oxford,  to  see  how  Gladstone 
\n  gning  on.  The  belief  of  the  best  men  is  that  he  will  be 
H.  little  lu^und  Hanly  for  the  first  firee  days,  and  that  then 
iimny  intni  who  did  not  intend  to  vote  at  all  will  rush  to  the 
rcMiUic, 

A(»a/  llot'tjktom  io  Coinie  rf<*  MoHtalemberi. 

16,  Upper  Brook  Strett,  Jnljf  15/i,  1865. 

My  dear  Moxtai^mbert, — I  thank  you  heartily  for  your 
udinirable  pamphlet,  I  can  account  for  the  great  sympathy 
with  the  South  on  the  part  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  here 
fi\Mu  motives,  as  you  state,  not  verj-  cr^itable  to  themselves; 
but  1  cannot  explain  the  absence  of  prevision,  on  the  part  of  so 
many  sagacious  politicians  and  acute  men  of  business,  as  to  the 
probable  success  of  the  rebellion.  The  long  persistence  of  the 
South  was  in  itself  a  most  melancholy  event  to  me,  for  I  clearly 
foresaw  it  was  leading  them  on  to  the  desolation  and  hope- 
lessness in  which  they  are  now  placed.  *^  Sir,  we  are  a 
recuperative  f>eople,''  said  an  American  to  Mr.  Trollope,  and 
some  ten  years  hence  it  is  quite  possible  that  even  the  South 
will  be  prosperous.  The  elections  here  are  going  on  without 
Consen-ative  reaction  and  without  Liberal  enthusiasm.  The 
Radicals,  on  tbe  whole,  are  the  losers,  which  I  am  not  glad  of, 
as  1  foresee  a  danger  in  our  bourgeoisie  becoming  too  exclusively 
an  aristocracy  (without  much  peculiar  personal  merit),  and  thus 
forming  the  pnyn  legal  inside  the  nation  which  was  so  fatal 
to  you  in  '48.  I  hope  your  health  has  been  better,  and  that  you 
suffer  less  from  your  old  enemy.  Mine — the  gout — has  much 
benefited  by  Vichy.  I  hope  to  do  this  year  without  going 
abroad,  and  drink  my  waters  at  home.     The  House  of  Loi^s 
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saita  me  very  well;  the  buBiness  there  is  in  a  very  few  hands, 
and  there  is  a  fair  recognition  of  anyone  who  takes  a  prominent 
part  in  public  and  private  affairs.  But,  of  course, anew  member 
of  any  assembly  must  take  time  to  g;et  his  place  there,  and  1  am 
■til)  the  Benjamin  of  the  family, 

Vou  will  be  -rlad  t«  see  that  Sir  John  Acton  is  electeii,  and 
hope  Sir  John  Simeon  will  also  win. 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 
Houghton. 

Mr,  Bright  to  Lord  Houffhton. 

Rochdale,  July  30V(,  1865. 
Dear  Lohd  Houghton, — I  should  have  had  partieular 
pleasure  in  coming  t«  sec  you,  but  unluckily  I  am  engaged  to  go 
lows  into  Wales  on  Tuesday  next,  and  cannot  be  home  before 
bturday,  if  indeed  before  Monday;  and  the  engagement  being 
n  a  matter  of  importance  in  which  others  are  concerned,  I 
ERnnot  escape  from  it  or  post]>one  it.  America  is  going  "all 
Well."  There  will  he  some  difficulties,  but  they  will  be  easily 
BUnnounteil.  Here  the  electionB  show  there  is  no  Conservative 
reaction  since  ls5!).  That  article  has  been  only  discoverable  in 
Uie  Cabinet,  but  I  think  it  cannot  long  take  shelter  even  there. 
II  am  afraid  you  are  not  happy  in  the  serene  atmosphere  to  which 
■you  have  Iietaken  yourself.  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  I  am  sorry  J 
Ijoannot  come  and  discuss  both  the  States  and  England  with  you. 
[  hope  to  get  down  into  Scotland  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  I 
t  back  from  Wales.  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation. 
Always  sincerely  yours, 

JoilN    BllIGHT. 


Tlin  Same  to  the  Same. 

Itocidalr;  Augnd  Wh,  1865. 
I>K4E  Loud  Houohton, — The  Fates  are  sorely  against  me 
nd  I  caunot  leave  home  on  pleasure  just  now.     1  am  writing 
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two  other  letters  of  a  like  character  to  this,  and  you  will  see 
that  my  difficulty  is  a  real  one.  I  am  not  revolutionary,  except 
in  a  Conservative  sense,  as  all  I  have  done,  or  been  concerned  in 
doing,  in  the  past  will  clearly  show.  As  to  your  House  of  Lords, 
the  remedies  you  suggest  are  not  likely  to  be  adopted  by  a  Tory 
majority  among  the  peers,  and  the  House  of  Commons  could  not 
insist  upon  them  except  in  a  time  of  revolution.  There  is  no 
real  remedy  for  anything  of  moment  but  in  the  admission  of  a 
million  more  electors,  and  in  the  growth  of  opinion  through  the 
discussions  of  the  press.  I  am  sorry  1  cannot  come,  but  your 
kind  good  nature  will  forgive  me. 

Mr.  Carlyle  had  been  elected  this  year  Lord  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  his  address  to  the 
students  on  the  occasion  of  his  assuming  office  was 
looked  forward  to  with  profound  interest.  Among  those 
upon  whom  it  was  proposed  to  confer  an  honorary 
degree  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  visit  to  Edinburgh 
wtis  Lord  Houghton.  He  could  not  at  that  time  accept 
the  invitation  of  the  University,  but  he  invited  Carlyle 
on  his  way  north  once  more  to  break  his  journey  at 
Fryston. 

1\  Carlyle  to  Lord  Houghton. 

Chelsea^  November  23rrf,  18G5. 

Dear  Oi.d  Fhiknd, — I  will  see  Fryston  again  one  day,  and 
bring  my  wife,  unless  Fate  itself  have  forbidden,  but  for  the 
present  all  the  indications  are  that  it  actually  will  not  do.  We 
are  both  as  weak  as  possible  (I,  you  would  almost  say,  the 
weaker— sleepless,  catarrhal,  &c.  &c.) ;  nor  is  this  the  sole  con- 
sideration, though  I  think  it  really  might  be  the  sufficient  one ; 
but  the  truth  withal  is,  ever  since  I  saw  you  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  combine  a  visit  to  Fryston  with  that  "  inau- 
gural ''  journey  to  Edinburgh  (which  it  does  appear  I  am  bound, 
to  my  sorrow,  on)  ;  and  for  that  latter  the  choice  hangs  for  ten 


s  past  "  betiveon  the  week  before  Christmas "  just  coming, 
tuid  the  "first  week  of  April  nest,"  which,  I  believe,  will  be 

uter-titne,  when  Fryston  may  a^in  he  alive  with  your 
[tresence.  Easfer,  I  find,  for  many  reasons  will  probably  suit  me 
best,  and,  thongh  the  decision  is  not  vet  ijuite  irrevocable,  I 
believe  it  will  fall  that  way,  and  Edinburgh  in  a  day  or  two  hear 
that  it  is  80.  Edinburgh  is  sorrowfully  iii'liilinct  hitherto,  talks 
of  early  in  January  and  other  dates  ;  but  I  must  settle  it  myself, 
Uid  on  strict  survey  cannot  well  otherwise  than  above.     Pity  me  ! 

0  not  be  angry  at  me,  and  fancy  I  care  nothing  for  you — hardly 
r  in  the  world  were  you  more  mistaken. 
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Yoi 


icercly,  as  of  old, 
T.  Carly 


The  April  date  waw  that  finally  selected,  and  the 
reader  has  jilready  been  told  of  the  party  which  met  at 
Fryston  when  Carlyle  passed  through  on  his  way  to  the 
North — a  party  which  included  Professor  Tyndall,  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  Mr.  J.  F.  Maclennan,  M.  de  Cii-court, 
and  the  present  Sir  James  Kitsou.  Mrs.  Carlyle  had 
been  asked  to  accompany  her  husband,  but  the  following 
letters  explain  her  failure  to  do  so.  They  are  among 
the  last  she  ever  wrote. 

MfK,  Carlyle  to  Lord  Iloiighlim. 

5,  Cheynti  Row  (.'  March,  1860). 

My  dkar,  kind  Lord  IIouchton, — I  have  been  out  in  far 
worse  winds  than  yesterday's  since  I  came  to  depend  on  my 
drivea  for  tleep  !  And  I  am  not  afraid  of  t]\ej<ninici/  to  Fryston, 
nor  of  liodili/  fatigue  generally.  For,  you  see,  I  am  what  is 
pleasantly  called  "  u  Utnnff  mirucln  /  "  meaning — a  woman  who, 

Iingto  Nature,  shonld  have  been  dead  and  buried  away  two 
ma,  and  is  here  still,  going  about  in  society  alive  and  well. 
{ 
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(To  be  cure,  both  the  aUreness  and  the  wellnesB  '^  maj^  be 
^rf/mgljf  d^jUd/'  as  they  saj  in  Edinburgh.) 

What  I  am  afraid  of,  and  what  has  determined  me  against 

aecompanjing  Mr.  C on  this'' accursed  adventure'*  (I  don't 

in«an  the  Fryston  part  of  it),  is  the  agitation  that  was  getting 
hold  of  me  aboat  iU  agitation.  I  had  visions  of  his  breaking 
down  in  his  addre^*  !  of  his  lying  ill  with  foss  and  dinners  !  of 
his  going  to  wreck  and  ruin  in  every  possible  way!  And  I 
unable  to  do  anything,  now,  for  his  furtherance,  but  just  to  take 
the  terrible  pain  in  my  hack  which  assails  me  under  all  violent 
emotion.  In  intervals  of  good  sense  I  perceived  that  my  only 
chance  of  escaping  an  illness  was  to  cut  myself  loose  from  him 
till  the  "  accursed  a&ir  *'  was  over. 

"  What  the  eye  sees  not. 
The  heart  grieves  not.*' 

When  he  is  gone  out  of  my  sight  I  shall  calm  down.  But 
if  I  should  prolong  the  nervousness  of  these  days,  going  with  him 
and  the  others  to  Fryston,  I  should  get  no  good  of  Fryston,  and 
risk  a  spell  of  illness.  I  want  to  go  to  Fryston  (it  would  be  the 
first  time,  remember)  in  a  state  of  mind  that  would  not  interfere 

with  my  enjoyment  of  it.     Mr.  C says  he  *'  cannot  give  me 

any  advice;  will  not  take  the  responsibility  of  my  going;  but  if 
I  don't  think  it  wise  to  go  with  him  now,  I  may  say  that  I  will 
come  in  the  summer  weather  if  you  like,  and  bring  him  along 
with  me."  Will  you  let  me  come  later  ?  And  will  you  believe 
how  much  I  should  like  it  in  my  normal  state,  and  how  much  I 
like  you  ?     Lady  Houghton,  too,  has  written  to  me  so  kindly. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Jane  Carlylb. 


Mrs.  Carlyle  to  Lady  Houghton, 

5,  Cheyne  Bow  {1" March,  1866). 

Dear   Lady   Houghton, — You  are  kind   to   write    me   a 
letter  "all  to  myself'*  (as  the  children  say),  about  coming  with 
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Mr.  C toFrystoti — more  than  /cind  ;  it  strikes  me  as  almost 

c  to  take  gracimiBly  to  the  Bore  of  an  extraneous  individual  in 
one's  house,  when  one  has  just  bad  a  had  illness,  and  is  still 
2e«ling  ill. 

I  iim  afraid,  however,  that  all  in  admiring  your  sweet 
Bftture,  I  should  not  have  been  unselfish  enough  to  keep  away,  in 
fear  o£  being  tiresome,  had  not  other  quite  selfish  fears 
decided  me  to  stay  at  home  while  my  husband  is  away  seeking 
■niil  a  golden  tieece  {it  is  to  be  feared) . 

I  leave  it  to  Lord  Houghton  to  explain  my  ridiculous  reasons, 
id  also  to  convey  to  you  my  hope  that  you  will  ask  me  ivnother 
jlme — when  we  are  all  better  ! 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jane  W.  Caulylb, 

The  story  of  Carlyle's  journey  to  the  North,  with 
wonderful  triumph  and  its  disastrous  close  in 
&e  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  lias  been  told  by 
companion.  Professor  Tyndall,  nor  does  it  lie 
irithin  the  scope  of  this  narrative  to  dwell  upon  it ; 
yet  so  far  as  the  break  in  the  journey  at  Fryston  is 
»ncerned,  the  reader  must  necessarily  be  interested  in 
It  was  Carlyle's  last  visit  to  the  house  in  which  he 
bad  first  been  received  as  a  guest  twenty-three  years 
before. 

In  these  years  he  had  ceased  to  be  the  struggling 
genius,  recognised  only  by  the  few,  and  had  become  the 
taidisputed  ruler  in  the  republic  of  letters.  He  bad  at 
the  same  time  attained  a  social  position  which  has  seldom 
fallen  to  a  literary  man,  and  doubtless  he  would  have 
kmiled  had  he  recalled  the  impression  which  the  first 
'tight  of  Fryston  made  upon  his  untrained  imagination. 
But,  as  the  letters  I  have  just  quoted  show,  wliatever 

i  2 
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other  changes  had  occurred,  there  had  been  no  change 
in  the  affection  with  which  he  regarded  Milnes.  This 
last  memorable  visit  to  his  old  friend  was  by  no  means 
the  least  satisfactory  to  both.  It  began  somewhat 
unfortunately,  owing  to  Carlyle's  inability  to  sleep — an 
inability  which  made  him  restless  and  irritable.  One  of 
his  fellow-guests  still  recalls  the  almost  ferocious  way  in 
which,  turning  upon  him  as  though  he  were  the  incar- 
nation of  the  guilt  of  which  he  had  to  complain,  Carlyle 
said,  **  They  tell  me,  sir,  that  the  people  of  Leeds  have 
set  up  a  roaring  blast  furnace  in  the  middle  of  the 
ruins  of  Kirkstall  Abbey ;  is  that  so,  or  is  it  not  ?  '* 
Even  the  assurance  that  the  outrage  of  which  he  spoke 
had  not  been  committed  hardly  suflSced  to  calm  his 
temper,  and  that  first  evening  at  Pryston  was  one  of 
somewhat  mingled  experiences.  But  a  good  night's 
rest  made  Carlyle  a  different  creature.  Next  morning 
he  was  tolerant,  amiable,  and  good-natured  to  everybody. 
The  evening  was  spent,  as  so  many  evenings  were  in 
those  days  at  Fryston,  in  the  brightest  interchange  of 
thought  and  wit  among  the  little  party  of  distinguished 
men,  of  whom  the  host  himself  was  by  no  means  the 
least  distinguished.  The  scene  is  one  upon  which  all 
who  knew  Fryston  must  love  to  dwell.  Happily,  many 
years  of  life  still  remained  before  Lord  Houghton 
himself,  and  whilst  he  lived  the  glory  of  Fryston  never 
entirely  departed;  but  with  the  death  of  Thackeray, 
and  that  breakdown  in  the  health  of  Carlyle  which 
followed  his  wife's  sudden  end,  a  change  came  over  the 
place  which  seemed  to  prove  to  those  who  knew  it  that 
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one  of  tho  fireat  centres  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
England  its  brightest  days  were  past. 


I 


Ho'ite  of  Lorda,  Apnl  2&rd,  1866. 

Caroline  Bromley  oalled  on  me   late   on  Saturday  eveninj^, 

Waiad  left  the  sad  news  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  death.     I   enelose  Miss 

Fjewsbwi'y'B  letter.     He   was   getting;  quite  over  his   ttectorial 

troubles,  and  expecting  to  return  home  to  her  next  week.     It 

would  ho  best  that  she  should  be  buried  in  Scotland,  and  that  be 

should  not  come  back  to  his  vacant  home. 

Id///  {fJ"He,  1866). 

I  have  just  returned  from  lunching  with  the  Aumales,  wbom 

I  tad  not  seen  since  the  death  of  the  queen,     I  had  an  Italian 

gossip  with  the  Duchess,  who  becomes  quite  Neapolitan  in  her 

native  language.     Carlyle  let  me  in  yesterday,  and  talked  about 

ier  (Mrs,  Carlyle)  for  near  an  hour.     How  I  wish  I  could  have 

taken  down  what  lie  said  word  for  word !     "  She  wrapped  me 

IDund  like  a  cloak,  to  keep  alt  the  bard  and  cold  world  off  me." 

When  I  came  home,  sick  with  mankind,  there  she  was  on  the 

ifa,  always  with  a  cheerful  story  of  something  or  somebody,  and 

I  never  knew  that  she,  poor  darling  I  had  been  fighting  with  bitter 

ijuins  all  day."     "To  think  that  little  dog  should  have  been  the 

istrumeut  to  take  the  light  of  life  away  from  me."  "  What  would 

It  be  for  me  now  to  have  the  fame  of  Trismegistus,  without  ber 

to  be  glad  at  it?  "     "  She  had  never  a  mean  thought  or  word  from 

ibe  day  I  first  saw  her  looking  like  a  flower  out  of  the  window 

of  her  mother's  old  brick  house,  my  Jeanie,  my  queen  j  "  and  so 
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The  year  1866  was  notable  in  English  politics;  it 
witnessed  the  abortive  attempt  of  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, of  which,  since  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  in 
October,  1865,  Lord  Russell  had  been  the  head,  to  intro- 
duce a  lieform  Bill;  the  opposition  of  the  Whig  section, 
under  the  brilliant  leadership  of  Mr.  Lowe;  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Cave  of  AduUam ;  the  fall  of  the  Govern- 
ment; the  reinstallation  of  Lord  Derby  as  Prime 
Minister;  and  the  great  agitation  throughout  the 
country  on  behalf  of  an  extended  franchise,  in  which 
Mr.  Bright  took  a  leading  part.  Houghton  held 
strongly  to  the  Liberal  side  throughout  the  movement, 
and  again  aflForded  proof  of  the  fact  that  his  elevation 
•  to  the  House  of  Lords  had  strengthened,  rather  than 
weakened,  his  faith  in  the  people  and  in  popular  in- 
stitutions.    Early  in  April  he  presided  at  one  of  the 
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great  popular  meetings  in  favour  o£  lieform.  It  was 
ield  when  Lord  Russell  was  still  in  office,  and  was  in- 
tended to  strengthen  his  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  hands  in 
earrjing  the  measure  which  they  had  laid  before  Parlia- 
nieiit.  The  scene  of  the  meeting  was  the  Cloth  Hall 
lit  Leeds — a  spot  famous  iu  the  political  history  of  the 
West  Riding — and  Lord  Houghton's  speech  was  as 
idranced  in  tone  as  the  most  thorough-going  Reformer 
©aid  have  wished  it  to  be.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
»ery  few  peers  who  took  an  open  and  pronounced  part 
In  the  agitation  of  the  year.  Throughout  the  Session 
political  events  in  London  were  of  great  interest,  and  we 
get  glimpses  of  them  from  his  correspondence  with  his 
Wife. 

K^lracUfrom  Le/lers  to  his  Wife. 

Houxe  of  Lovih,  Feinmri/  28«,  1366. 

A  bitter  Oriental  wiud,  varied  by  yellow  log — sucb  is  tbe 

jCHniate  you  arc   avoiding.     .     .     .     Half  the   company  never 

me  to  tlie  Downshirc's.     Lady  D.  thought  she  had  asked  tbem 

tof  the  wrong  day.     There  was  a  good  party  at  Mrs,  Procter's, 

idy  Straiigford   wearing  the   Older  o£   the  Holy  Sepulchre, 

pven  her  by  the  Patrmrch  as  a  descendant  of  the  Beaufort  of 

Qte  Crusades;  Minnie  Thackeray  and  her  tall  lover  who  smiles 
■Uentlyon  her.  .  .  .  The  meeting  at  Gladstone's  seems  to 
h&ve  been  a  real  success,  both  Bright  and  Loi-d  Grosvenor 
baving  been  well  received,  and  Lord  Bussell  having  virtually 
Abdicated  into  Gladstone's  hands. 

(C'n</a/ed.) 
I  beard  Lowe  with  interest  and  admiration.  When  he  bad 
done,  some  one  said,  "This  goes  against  l!S-il,  not  1806."  1 
answered,  "  It  is  against  1688,  and  is  all  for  a  wise  de-spolism," 
I  bad  a  long  talk  with  Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  consoled  her  by 
aaying  it  would  have  been  just  the  same  whatever  Gladstone 
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had  done.     All  the  fellows  who  are  going  to  lose  their  places 

are  very  savage  with  him, 

(Unflafed.) 

The  party  seemed  very  lively  at  Lady  Russell's  last  nighty  and 

seemed  to  be  confident  of  a  fair  majority.     He  thanked  me  for 

my  Leeds  speecL     I  dined  with  Trollope  and  the  Farinightljf 

writers.      Huxley  and  Tyndall  were  there,  and  gave  a  good 

account  of  Carlyle.     He  is  still  in  Scotland.     You  should  see  him 

in  this  week's  Punch. 

{Umlaied.) 

Party  spirit  is  running  very  high,  and  the  Grosvenors  and 

Argylls  are  said  not  to  speak.     B.  positively  goes  against  the 

Government;  Feel  is  still  doubtful.      The  Rothschilds  are  in 

great  anxiety  at  the  state  of  things  on  the  Continent.     If  a  war 

broke  out  they  would  lose  as  much  as  they  did  in  1848.     I  sat 

by  Gladstone  at  the  Delamere's.     He  was  very  much  excited, 

not  only  about  politics,  but  cattle  plague,  China,  and  everything 

else.     It  is  indeed  a  contrast  to  Falmerston's  ha — ha  and  lais^ez 

faire, 

April  ^Qth. 

The  only  objection  to  the  Government's  remaining  in  office  is 
that  the  party  may  show  its  anti- Reform  tendencies  still  more 
strongly  than  they  have  done,  and  result  in  a  general  break-up. 


Lord  lloiujhion  to  Mr,  Gladstone. 

16,  Upper  Brook  Street,  March  20M,  1866. 

My  dear  Gladstone, — As  you  are  hardly  accessible  for 
conversation,  I  should  be  glad  of  a  line  from  you  as  to  what  you 
advise  respecting  the  agitation  for  the  Reform  Bill  during  the 
recess.  This  combination  of  the  houses  of  Grosvenor  and  Stanley 
affords  a  favourable  standpoint  for  those  who  would  defend  the 
Franchise  as  an  advantage  in  itself  (which  is  my  main  care  in 
the  matter),  and  who  resent  the  notion  that  an  additional 
popular  element  is  a  diminished  national  security.  I  am  sure 
we  could  get  up  an  enthusiastic  county  meeting  in  Yorkshire, 
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I  with  Lord  FitzwillJam  in  the  chair,  if  it  is  well  worked.  I 
» judge  from  the  Leeds  meeting'  at  which  I  presided  just  before 
Ithe  beginninfj  oE  the  Session.  The  only  danger  is  that  the 
■'Reformers  might  exhibit  dissension  of  object  and  distraction  of 
tmrpoee,  which  would  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause. 
■Some  of  our  friends  whom  I  have  spoken  to  are  evidently  afraid 
■«f  this,  but  it  will  hardly  do  to  give  the  sanction  and  pretence  of 
Itiie  popular  sileuce  to  doubtful  or  hesitating  voters, 
I  am  yours  very  truly, 

HOUGUTOS. 

J/y.  UtnMvae  to  Lord  Hony/ihu. 
11,  CariloH  House  Terrace,  S.V'.,  M<ircJ,  2i»/,  1866. 
My  dbar  Houohto.v, — If  you  have  occasion  to  call,  I  shall 
he  most  happy  to  see  you  on  the  subject  about  which  you  have 
written  to  me.     You  ait'  one  of  those  who  are  in  earnest  about 
,  the  business — I  believe  an   increasing  baud.     I  think  that  all 
kjpobtic  demonstrations  on  behalf  of  the  Bill  are  likely  to  be  use- 
Kin] — one  from  Yorkshire  would  be  jire-eminently  so;  of  course  it 
Bmust  be  referred  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  acquuinted 
with  the  local  circumstances  and  feelings,  to  judge  in  each  case 
K*hether  there  is  auy  risk  in  the  experiment. 
Believe  me 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


It  is  likely  that  I   shall  mysel 
Lireqx>ol  in  £asti.'r  week. 


AV.  E.  Gladstone. 

attend  a  large    meeting  at 


Uril  Ilo,i,,i,lm  to  G.  rw  Bi-men. 

li;.  Upper  Brouk  Stred,  Jiilff  Viih,  1S66. 
Mif  DEAU  Geobgij, — I  wish  I   had  seen  you  on  your  way 
9irougb  town  to  the  sea,  but  I  trust  I  shall  not  miss  you  again. 
X  am  here  all  next  week,  and  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can  dine 
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here  on  Friday,  the  20th.  You  would  meet  our  new  Foreign 
Minister,  Lord  Stanley,  whom  you  might  like  to  talk  with.  I 
go  to  the  country  on  Saturday  the  2l8t,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  middle  of  the  day  on  Monday,  shall  be  absent  till  the 
Friday  following.  Out  of  town  again  for  two  days  on  the  30th, 
and  off  for  France  and  Vichy  on  the  4th. 

These  public  matters  are  too  great  to  write  about.  I  have 
been  ostracised  in  society  for  my  Prussian  velleith^  and  1  am 
the  only  public  man  who  has  dared  to  have  BernstorfiE  to  dinner. 
I  am  also  thankful  the  Austrians  are  out  of  V en etia  anyhow ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  act  of  the  French  Emperor  in  accepting 
the  mediation,  and  at  the  same  time  letting  loose  the  army  of 
Italy  on  Austria,  is  quite  a  new  form  of  diplomatic  wickedness. 

I  should  think  the  best  thing  the  Liberal  party  could  do 
would  be  to  look  on  the  present  condition  of  things  as  a 
temporary  dictatorehip,  and  reserve  your  forces  till  the  crisis 
is  over.  It  seems  to  me  quite  on  the  cards  that  Bismarck  will 
have  to  fall  back  on  the  extreme  Liberal  party,  and  go  in  for 
a  monarchical  republic. 

ily  wife  is  a  good  deal  better,  but  not  well,  or  up  to  much 
exertion  ;  the  doctor  thinks  that  Vichy  will  suit  her  as  well  as 
me.  The  change  of  Ministry  has  passed  over  very  quietly.  It 
was  a  real  collapse,  and  inevitable  by  human  skill.  Gladstoi)e 
showed  a  real  fervour  of  conviction,  which  has  won  him  the 
attachment  of  300  men,  and  the  horror  of  the  rest  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  year  or  two's 
opposition. 

Our  children  keep  quile  well,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  see 

you  again.     Pray  tell  your  wife  not  to  drop  us,  but  to  look  us 

up  whenever  she  can. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Houghton. 

In  August  Lord  Houghton  went  abroad  to  Vichy, 
Bordeaux,  and  Biarritz,  passing  through  Paris  on  his 
way. 
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LonI  HougAhn  fu  Gennj,-  von  JiiiiiKeii. 

rich;/,  Aug.  U/^,  1S66. 

Mt  dear  fiEORUE  Bu.vsEN, — I  heard  of  your  family  sorrow ; 

t«r  what  you  told  us  it  could  be  hardly  a  surprise,  but  perhaps 

noD«  the  better  for  that.     We  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  wife, 

We  have  beeu  here  some  days,  oE  continual  rain  ;  if  the  air 

■Irere  as  full  of  alkali  as  the  earth,  we  should  only  want  a  L"fl- 

Lady  Houghton  is  already  betler  for  the  cliange.    We  are 

Q  a  little  chilet  with  our  own  servants,  and  comfortable  euoujih. 

■3  saw  Drouyn  de  I'Hiiys  aod  Prince  Napoleon  as  I  went  through 

Paris — the  latter  very  indignant  about  Italy,  and,  I  think,  with 

rjustice.     Prussia    ought    to  have    taken  care    that    the   Italian 

Question  should  be  settled  onoe  for  all;  it  is  the  only  justiKcation 

of  the  Alliance,  beyond  the  most  mercenary  motives.     If  the 

200,000  Italians  are  left  to  groan  and  rebel  under  German  rule 

a  Ihi;  Tyrol,  it  is  Venice  over  again,  and  there  will  he  another 

The  Buonapartes  are  the  only  friends  that  Italy  has  in 

mncc;  they  are  real  ^HcwK-partcs  to  her.     I  believe,  too,  that 

Ehe  said  dynasty  is  a  good  deal  more  friendly  to  you  than  the 

»ple.     The  ofRcial  people   I  saw  were  in  the  worst   tem])er 

Kpossible.     Please  write  me  a  good  long  letter  in  any  language 

rou  please  ;  perhaps  English  is  the  safest.    I  enclose  an  article  I 

fwrote  in  the  Pall  Mall,  and  which  may  amuse  you.     I  saw  in 

Debiti'    a    furious    article    by  John  Lemoinne    on  the    ex- 

ravaganee   of   the   sympathy   of   England   for    Bismarck   and 

■Prussia.     Did  you  find  it  so?     I  think  you  have  got  off  fairly 

f*eil  with  your  royal  speech;  you  may  think  youreulves  very 

plucky  if  you  get  off  with  the  loss  of  Saarbruck. 


Jnfliuny  Trollope  to  Lord  Houghton. 

Waltham  Home,  IFaltham  Cro»«  (ISCe). 

My  db.\u  Lord  Hoi  ohton, — I  send  you  a    copy  of  "The 

fParden,"  which  Wm.  Longman  assures  me  is  the  last  of  the 

rat  Edit.     There  were,  I  think,  only  750  printed,  and  they 

lare  been  over  ten  yeara  in  hand.     But  I  regard  the  book  with 
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affection,  as  I  made  £9  26.  6d.  by  the  first  year's  sale,  having 
previously  written  and  published  for  ten  years  without  any  such 
golden  results.     Since  then,  1  have  improved  even  upon  that. 

Yours  always  faithfully, 

Anthony  Teollopb. 


Count  lie  MuntalemOert  to  Lord  Houghton, 

Paru,  AuguHt  20/A,  1866. 
My  deae  Lord  Houghton, — From  your  letter  of  to-day,  the 
20th,  received  ijcutenlay^  the  19th,  I  conclude  that  you  never  got 
a  letter  from  my  daughter  addressed  to  Meurice's  Hotel,  in 
which  she  informed  you  that  if  you  prolonged  your  stay  in  Paris, 
or  came  back  through  here,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  see  you. 
This  I  now  repeat,  in  case  you  should  have  some  hours'  leisure 
on  your  return  back  to  England ;  but  I  am  in  a  very  sad  state, 
having  been  confined  to  my  bed  for  the  last  four  months,  and 
only  being  able  to  see  one  or  two  persons  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
between  4  and  6.  Mind,  therefore,  not  to  attempt  to  crush 
nQ6  by  your  boisterous  Prussian  and  Italian  sympathies,  for  I  am 
tjuite  unable  to  fight  the  battle  of  Sadovva  over  again  with  you. 
Mrs.  Craven  is  now  in  Italy,  after  having  passed  the  winter  in 
Paris  to  publish  her  book.  She  would  be  delighted  to  hear  from 
you,  particularly  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  read  her  book, 
"  Recit  d'une  Soeur/'  the  second  edition  of  which  has  just  come 
out,  and  which  contains  all  the  history  of  her  family  at  E.ome 
and  Naples  from  1830  to  1836.  I  am  sure  it  will  greatly 
interest  you.     Hoping  to  see  you  soon  again, 

I  remain 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Charles  Montalembert. 


Lord  Houghton  to  Ladjj  d'alirat/, 

Biarritz,  Oct.  hth,  1866. 
....    The  sun  is  now  looking  in  at  the  "  winder ''  (as  the 
English  young  ladies  say)  direct,  for  the  first  time  since  we  came 
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here.  As  it  must,  however,  be  drier  liere  than  elsewhere,  with 
the  full  Biscayan  Sea,  and  the  absence  of  vegetation,  I  shall  not 
move  till  Annabel  is  jiretty  well  again.  It  is  thought  a  dull 
season  here,  but  I  have  found  it  lively  after  Vichy,  and  have 
leen  snme  rather  notable  people.  Ihit  there  is  neither  a  person- 
age nor  a  locality  to  bring  them,  together,  and,  except  for  the 
tftemuoQ  promenotle,  when  a  poor  band  of  the  line  performs, 
Wybody,  however  important — M.  Bismarck  himself — might  be 
liere  without  being  generally  noticed.  The  ehftleau  *  sees  no- 
body. I  go  there  and  talk  with  Meriniee,  and  the  great  iKmple 
lU*  civil  when  one  sees  them  about,  but  I  keep  out  of  their  way, 
iie  (the  Empress)  talks  to  Amy,  who  thinks  her  very  good- 
natured,  but  not  at  all  pretty.  She  is  getting  too  stout  for  the 
iharaeter  of  her  face.  They  neither  of  them  make  any  conceal- 
nentaljout  his  suffering  a  good  deal, and  they  call  it  rheumatism. 
.     .     .     I  went  into  Spain  for  a  night,  to  see  the  monastery 

r  Loyola,  where  St.  Ignatius  was  bom,  and  luckily  had  fine 
eather.  It  is  an  interesting  place  in  aad  decay.  One  of  the 
few  monks  loft  said  to  me,  with  evident  delight,  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  "  After  having  siolen  everything  from  us,  they  are 
poorer  than  ever."  During  the  constant  rain  one  of  the  bathing- 
men  said  to  a  priost,  "  Es  vi-ai,  Mounsr  I'Ahbc,  que  lou  Bonn  Diu 
es  parti  pour  l'Amcrii|iie  ? " 

Prom  Biarritz,  Jjord  Hou<|rliton  and  liis  wife  and 
daughter  went  to  Val  Richer,  to  visit  M.  Guizot  and 
Ids  family.  In  Xovenibor  a  Reform  Banquet  was  held 
in  the  Free  Tnido  Hall,  Manchester,  at  which  Mr,  Bright 
was  the  principal  speaker.  Lord  Houghton  attended  it, 
and  made  a  speech,  which  was  not  very  well  reported  in 
the  T^mca,  and  brought  down  upon  him  the  rebukes  o£ 
some  of  his  friends  wliose  faitii  in  Liberalism  was  not 
so  robust  as  his  own.  ^ 

•  Si?A*l(le  ri'!iiili-iu'f  <tt  llie  EmjKTor  nnil  Eiii|>r«ft3. 
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To  his  Wife. 

Tatfon  Parky  Knniffonly  November  21*^,  1866. 
There  is  such  a  stupid  and  untrue  report  in  the  Times  of  what 
I  said  at  Manchester  last  night  that  I  send  you  the  Manchester 
paper  with  a  better,  though  even  that  is  not  accurate.  The  sight 
very,  very  fine,  and  the  speaking  on  the  whole  good.  I  never 
heard  Bright  so  amusing;  he  was  really  better  than  a  play;  and 
Forster  spoke  with  much  effect.  The  resolution  was  not  extreme, 
and  one  of  the  ladies  said  to  me,  "  Oh  !  why  don^t  those  foolish 
men  let  Lord  Russell's  Bill  pass  ?  It  would  be  such  a  comfort 
to  cease  being  a  Radical !  '^  Mr.  Potter  entertained  me  mag- 
nificently ;  he  has  had  his  house  done  up  by  Grace,  with  all 
the  luxury  becoming  ''  one  of  the  people/'  Tlie  ladies  at  the 
banquet  came  out  with  great  effect,  most  of  them  in  scarlet 
burnouses. 

Lord  Ilouf/hton  to  Henri/  B tight, 

November  27t/i,  1866. 
.  .  .  .  What  a  beautiful  thing  that  Free  Trade  Hall, 
when  full,  is  !  For  once  the  reporters,  who  generally  are  very 
good  to  me,  made  me  talk  hideous  nonsense,  and  1  quite  agreed 
with  the  Standard  on  the  subject  It  happens  that  wliat  I  said 
was  better  than  usual,  and  was  well  taken — though  not  quite 
agreeable  to  the  audience.  You  see,  I  am  on  the  Neutrality 
Commission  ;  I  suppose  we  shall  visit  Messrs.  Laird's  yards  in  the 
course  of  our  inquiry,  and  examine  into  the  facilities  for  piratical 
picnics. 

G,  S.  Venafjlea  to  Lord  1  fought  on, 

26,  Cavendish  PlacCy  Eastbourne,  November  ''ZSrd,  1866. 
.  .  .  .  I  am  depressed,  and  almost  alarmed,  about  public 
affairs.  Bright's  agitation  seems  to  me  the  most  formidable  and 
dangerous  of  our  time ;  he  has  taught,  or  is  teaching,  the  horse 
that  it  can  kick  the  rider  off,  as  it  certainly  can — and  it  follows 
that  it  probably  will.  I  no  more  believe  that  ]K)litical  democracy 
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In  England  will  be  compatible  with  social  aristocracy  than  I  do 
Slat  Colenso  is  coraptible  with  Christianity.  Perhaiis  Hn 
American  EnL;land  may  produce  a  larger  average  of  hajipriiess 
tban  the  esiating  system,  but  it  would  not  be  a  country  for  a 
^ntloman,  and  I  for  one  should  be  qtiite  atran^  in  it.  Besidos, 
believe  the  happiness  of  America  consists  chiefly  in  having 
lenty  of  land,  which  cannot  be  created  in  England,  The 
Sppiness  in  France  is  compounded  of  land  in  insufficient 
l^nantities,  a  tolerably  warm  climate,  and  dealing  as  the  man  in 
fhe  story,  though  he  was  Italian,  dealt  with  In  Ina  mwh-'-.  I 
ive  no  doubt  that  freeholders  are  much  happier  than  tenants, 
It  a  world  of  freehold  farmers  does  not  interest  me.  Another 
thing  I  am  disturbed  about  is  our  lapse  from  the  rank  of  a  Great 
Power,  which  cannot  be  recovered  without  a  conscription,  and 
that  ie  far  off,  though  with  a  democratic  reform  it  may  come  in 
time.  If  Dizzy  can  keep  his  head  straight,  and  if  the  Ministers 
are  prepared  to  eat  everything  they  have  ever  said,  I  have  no 
doubt  the  great  majoiity  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  will  give  them  every  support,  being  with  reason  more 
j«]>posed  to  Bright  than  to  the  Tories.  I  expect,  and  fear,  mobs 
ery  night  to  intimidate  Parliament.  I  was  very  much  gratified 
ith  your  kindly  mention  of  my  name  at  Cambridge,  I  hear 
it  your  address  there  was  a  great  success.  .  .  . 
Yours  sincerely, 

G.  S.  Venabi-ks. 

The  allusion  in  the  foregoing  letter  to  the  Cambridge 
speech  refers  to  au  engagement  in  which  Lord  Houyhton 
had  taken  part  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics. 
This  was  the  opening  of  the  new  rooms  of  the  Union 
iciety  in  his  old  Univereity.  Houghton  was  asked  to 
j^liver  the  Inaugural  Address,  and  the  speech  he  made 
'as  not  the  least  felicitous  oF  his  efforts  in  this  line. 

When  I  accepted  your  kind  invitation  to  appear  here  to-day. 
Bid  say  a  few  words  in  inauguration  of  your  new  ball  of  debate, 
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it  would  have  been  well  if  I  had  recollected  an  anecdote  which  1 
have  read  somewhere  about  Goethe,  the  g^at  German  poet. 
When  he  was  in  his  maturity,  a  young  man  came  to  him  and 
asked  him  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  '^  Faust/' 
Goethe  replied,  "  Why  do  you  come  to  me  ?  You  with  your 
youth  are  ten  times  more  likely  to  understand  what  I  meant  than 
I  am  in  my  maturity." 

And  thus,  gentlemen,  if  you  do  not  inspire  me  with  some- 
thing of  your  ardour — it  may  be,  with  something  of  your 
youthful  audacity — I  do  not  know  how  I  can  justify  your  choice 
or  express  my  gratitude.  For  now,  after  the  distance  of  time, 
and  in  this  dissimilitude  of  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  appeal  to  the  |)ower  of  association.  The  genius  loci 
entirely  fails  me.     This  is  not  my  Cambridge  Union. 

My  Cambridge  Union  was  a  low,  ill-ventilated,  ill-lit  apart- 
ment, at  the  back  of  the  Red  Lion  Inn — cavernous,  tavernous — 
something  between  a  commercial  room  and  a  district  branch 
meeting-house.  How  can  I  compare  it  with  this  superb  build- 
ing, these  commodious  apartments,  these  perhaps  over-luxurious 
applications  of  architecture  which  you  will  have  to  enjoy?  But 
I  remember  that  those  old  and  humble  walls  had,  at  the  time  I 
first  entered  them,  just  ceased  to  echo  voices  which  England  will 
not  willingly  let  die.  The  strange  irony  of  destiny,  which  so  often 
strikes  exactly  those  whose  long  life  we  should  imagine  most 
needed  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  has  already  taken  away  from 
us  Macaulay,  a  great  historical  orator  and  oratorical  historian ; 
Praed,  that  perfect  master  of  light  and  social  verse;  Charles 
BuUer,  whose  young  statesmanship  you  will  see  recorded  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  but  whose  charm  of  character  and  talent 
belong  to  the  domain  of  personal  regard ;  and  John  Sterling, 
whose  tumultuous  spirit  and  lofty  character  still  live,  and  will 
long  live,  in  the  biographies  of  Hare  and  Carlyle.  My  lot  was 
cast  with  a  somewhat  later  generation,  and  I  must  beg  you  to 
pardon  the  affection  and  the  prejudice  with  which  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  members  of  that  generation  were  for  the 
wealth   of  their  promise — a   promise   in    most   cases  perfectly 
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'  fulfilled — a  rare  body  of  men,  such  as  this  University  has  seldom 
coutatued.  I  speak  not  here  ot  eminence  in  the  especial  studies 
of  the  place,  in  classics  or  mathematics,  though  I  caunot  omit 
the  name  of  our  respected  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
but  you  will  permit  me  to  recall  some  names  dear  to  myself,  and 
many  of  them  familiar  to  you  all.  There  was  Tennyson,  the 
Laureate,  whose  goodly  hay-tree  decorates  our  language  and  our 
L;laQd;  Arthur,  the  younger  Hallam,the  subject  of  "In  Memoriam," 
l.tiie  poet  and  bis  friend  passing,  linked  band-in-hand,  together 
\  down  the  slopes  of  fame.  There  was  Trench,  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and  Alford,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  both  profound 
Scriptural  philologists  who  have  not  disdained  the  secular  muse. 
There  was  Spedding,  who  has,  by  a  philosophical  affinity,  devoted 
i  the  whole  of  bis  valuable  life  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  chamoter 
I  of  Lord  Bacon  ;  and  there  was  Merivale,  who — I  hope  by  some 
'  attraction  of  repulsion — has  devoted  so  much  learning  to  the 
vindication  of  the  Ciesars.  There  were  Kemble  and  Kinglake, 
the  historian  of  our  earliest  civilisation  and  of  our  latest  war — 
Kemble,  as  interesting  an  individual  as  ever  was  portrayed  by 
the  dramatic  genius  of  hia  own  race ;  Kinglake,  as  bold  a  man- 
at-arms  in  literature  as  ever  confronted  public  opinion.  There 
I  was  Venables,  whose  admirable  writings,  unfortunately  anony- 
mous, we  are  reading  every  day,  without  knowing  to  whom  to 
attribute  them ;  and  there  was  Blakesley,  honorary  Canon  of 
Canterbury,  the  "  Hertfordshire  Incumbent "  of  the  Timet.  There 
Were  sons  of  families  which  seemed  to  have  an  hereditary  right 
to,  a  sort  of  habit  of,  academic  distinction,  like  the  Heaths  and 
the  Lushingtona.  But  I  must  check  this  throng  of  advancing 
memories,  and  I  will  pass  from  this  point  with  the  mention  of 
two  names  which  you  would  not  let  me  omit — one  of  them,  that 
^L(J  your  Professor  of  Greek,  whom  it  is  the  honour  of  Her 
^Ulajesty's  late  Government  to  have  made  Master  of  Trinity; 
■<aDd  the  other,  that  of  your  latest  Professor,  Mr.  F.  Maurice,  in 
whom  you  will  all  soon  recognise  the  true  enthusiasm  of  humanity, 
and   upon  whom  this   University  has   conferred  a  far  greater 

tiy  that  honours    or    emoluments  can  give— an 
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expanded   sphere   of    usefuhieBS,   and   the   extension  of   mora!'" 
sympathies. 

Of  tlieee  men,  all,  I  I>elieve,  were  members  of  tlie  Cambridge 

Union  Society,  and  most  of  them  active  ]mrticipanta  in  its 
debates,  and  1  would  ask  you  to  draw  from  this  the  moral  that 
it  is  well  that  the  purposes  of  this  society  should  not  be  con- 
fined merely  to  its  own  immediate  objects,  but  that  it  should  be 
regarded  as  an  addition  and  succedancum  to  the  ordinary  studies 
of  the  University.  The  majority  of  these  men  won  your  highest 
honours,  and  at  the  same  time  were  the  best  speakers  in  the 
Union.  There  was  one  exception.  There  was  one  man — the 
greatest  speaker,  I  think,  I  ever  heard — a  man  with  the  strongest 
oratorical  gift,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Sunderland,  who  only  lives 
in  the  memory  of  his  own  generation,  and  for  this  reason — ^tbnt 
he  was  only  known  at  the  Union  at  Cambridge.  Perhaps  the 
sole  record  of  him  is  the  prize  declamation  which  he  delivered  in 
Trinity  Chapel  in  the  year  that  I  performed  the  same  function. 
I  remember  now  with  a  certain  shame  a  kind  of  hope  that  1 
entertained  that  the  first  prize,  which  was  so  undoubtedly  due  to 
his  rare  oratorical  faculty,  would  be  lost  to  him  on  account  of 
the  extreme  violence  of  the  politics  and  the  curious  heretical 
nature  of  his  essay;  but  somehow  or  other  the  college  forgot  all 
the  moral  demerits  in  the  intellectual  excellence  of  that  pro- 
duction, and  I  came  off  only  second-best.  It  was  in  company 
with  Mr.  Sunderland  and  Arthur  HaJlam  that  I  formed  part  of 
ft  deputation  sent  from  the  Union  of  Cambridge  to  the  Union  of 
Oxford  ;  and  what  do  you  thiuk  wc  went  about  ?  Why,  we 
went  to  assert  the  right  of  Mr.  Shelley  to  be  considered  a  greater 
poet  than  Lord  Byron,  At  that  time  we  at  Cambridge  were  all 
very  full  of  Mr.  Shelley.  We  had  printed  the  "  Adonais  "  for  the 
first  time  in  England,  and  a  friend  of  ours  suggested  that  as 
Shelley  had  been  expelled  from  Oxford,  and  greatly  ill-treated, 
it  would  be  a  very  grand  thing  for  us  to  go  to  Oxford  and  raise 
a  debate  upon  his  character  antl  powers.  So,  with  full  permission 
of  the  authorities,  we  went  to  Oxford — in  those  days  a  long  post- 
chaise  journey  of  ten  hours — and  we  were  hospitably  entertained 
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■  by  a  young  student  of  the  name  of  Gladstone — who,  by-the-bye, 
6  himself  eince  been  expelled.  We  had  a  very  interesting  dehatcj 
me  of  the  principal  speakers  in  which,  who  reminded  me  o£  the 
rctimstance,  is  now  an  Archbishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  but  we  were  very  much  shocked,  and  our  vanity  was 
lot  a  little  wounded,  to  find  that  nobody  at  Oxford  knew 
BDything  about  Mr,  Shelley.  In  fact,  a  considei-able  number  o£ 
our  audit()rfi  believed  that  it  was  Shenstone,  and  said  that  they 
only  knew  one  poem  of  his,  beginning,  "  My  banks  ore  all  fur- 

Imshed  with  beee." 
We  hoped,  bowever,  that  our  apostolate  was  of  some  good, 
fad  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  excellent  President  of  the  Union  at 
Oxfonl  will  now  tell  you  that  the  poetry  of  Shelley  is  just  as 
nocb  and  widely  appreciated  at  Oxford  as  at  Cambridge,  The 
Reference  to  the  interest  which  we  took  in  this  literary  question 
reminds  me  that  on  looking  over  the  late  records  of  this  society 
I  do  not  find  the  mention  of  a  single  literary  debate.  You  seem 
to  absorbed  in  politics  that  you  have  no  time  for  literature. 
"Will  you  permit  me  humbly  to  suggest  that  you  may  combine 
the  two,  and  that  it  will  be  well  for  you,  and  vriU  afford  an 
agreeable  variety,  if  some  of  your  debates  are  of  a  literary  ehar- 

tBCter  ?  In  my  time  we  were  certainly  much  more  forced  upon 
tfaese  subjects  than  you  are,  because  by  a  limitation — I  do  not 
know  whether  of  our  own  imposing  or  required  by  the  authori- 
ties— we  were  not  allowed  to  discuss  any  ]>olitical  subjects  later 
than  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  ;  so  we  got  fervent 
upon  the  character  of  Lord  North,  and  fierce  upon  the  policy  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  Although  you  no  doubt  think  this  very 
barbarous,  it  had  its  advantages.  It  forced  us  to  read  about 
_  tlieee  things,  and  kept  us  more  in  cTinnection  with  history  than 
(rith  newspapers.  It  combined  the  circumstances  of  the  society 
prith  the  general  education,  and  was,  I  am  bound  to  say,  attended 
pritb  many  advantageous  results.  Of  course,  you  could  not  now 
D  back  to  that  state  of  things ;  but  I  believe  that  the  character 
t  these  debates  very  much  diminished  tbe  weight  of  the  objec- 
Hons  which  are  frequently  brought  against  societies  of  this  kind. 
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To  one  or  two  of  them  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  allade. 
One  is,  that  debating  societies  of  this  natore  tend  to  encourage 
volubility  of  speech  where  there  is  abundance  neither  of  knowledge 
nor  of  idea.  No  doubt  in  some  cases  that  may  be  so,  but  both 
our  national  character  and  our  national  language  conspire  to 
render  those  cases  rare.  Our  national  character  is  certainly  not 
garrulous ;  our  defects  are  all  on  the  other  side.  Gramility  is 
not  the  sin  of  the  English  youth.  We  find  every  day,  both  here 
and  in  the  world,  young  men  who  have  seen  a  great  deal  and 
know  a  great  deal,  but  who,  for  want  of  ready  and  accurate 
speech,  hide  a  great  deal  of  their  light  under  a  bushel ;  and 
I  think  that  these  societies  have  a  very  great  advantage  by 
developing  the  powers  of  speech  and  remedying  these  defects. 

Nor  is  our  language  one  that  lends  itself  to  frequent  and 
ready  speech.  I  have  attended  public  debates  in  France,  Spain, 
and  other  foreign  countries,  and  I  never  witnessed  abroad  any- 
thing like  the  hesitation,  the  haggling,  and  the  difiiculty  of 
finding  words  which  prevail  in  our  House  of  Commons. 

Englishmen  always  seem  to  say  what  they  must  say,  while 
Frenchmen  seem  to  be  able  to  say  anything  they  choose.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  composite  nature  of  the  English  language  pro- 
duces in  the  mind  of  a  speaker  hesitiEition  as  to  the  best  construc- 
tion and  the  best  word  to  employ ;  and  thus  some  of  our  best 
public  speakers  hang,  as  it  were,  on  a  precipice  for  the  choice  of 
a  word,  and  bring  down  the  acclamations  of  their  audience  when 
they  happen  to  hit  upon  a  right  one. 

Therefore,  from  the  constitution  of  our  national  character 
and  our  national  language,  I  do  not  fear  that  the  practice  of 
public  speaking  will  necessarily  tend  to  make  you  too  loquacious, 
but  I  think  that  it  will  give  you  that  accurate  and  ready  form 
of  speech  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  all  political  success, 
and  is  advantageous  in  every  profession.  Another  more  serious 
objection  which  is  brought  against  institutions  of  this  kind  is, 
that  they  lead  young  men  too  early  into  the  discussion  of 
politics.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  see  how  any  man,  however 
young,  or  even  any  boy,  can  be  brought  to  the  serious  study  of 
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torj'  without  at  the  same  time  awakening  in  his  mind  political 
associations,  and  to  a  certain  degree  conveying  political  ideas. 

If  history  is  to  be  nothing  hut  a  dry  series  of  dates,  a  mere 
chronicle  of  events,  a  boy  with  a  good  memory  will  remember  it, 
and  a  boy  with  a  bad  memory  will  forget  it,  and  neither  one  nor 
the  other  will  derive  from  it  any  considerable  intellectual  or 
moral  advantage.  But  when  a  youth  eonnects  the  history  of 
the  past  with  the  political  life  of  his  own  time,  he  is  able  to 
realise  that  past,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  present.  Then  history 
•comes  a  living  reality,  and  is  no  longer  the  dead  body  it  would 
otherwise  be.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  thus  advising  you  I 
1  recommending  a  study  which  may  lead  to  conclusions  some- 
Irhat  different  from  my  own  opinions,  because  there  can  be  no 
loubt  whatever  that  political  study,  both  at  this  University  and 
r«t  Oxford,  has,  I  will  not  say  from  what  cause,  resulted  in  a 
remarkable  prevalence  of  Conservative  opinions.  While  the 
ituiUitnl  of  Paris  and  thei*HJ-.ve^e  are,  at  best,  considered  as  a  very 

^ agitated  element  iu  society,  and  at  the  worst  as  the  firebrand  of 
revolution,  the  student  of  an  English  University  is,  generally 
■peaking,  a  model  of  devotion  to  the  Altar  and  the  Throne.     I 
sm  inhibited  by  circumstances  from  giving  any  reasons  for  this 
phenomenon.     I  simply  recognise  it  as  a  fact,  and  I  think  there 
is  something  generous  in  the  feeling  which  makes  me  say,  not- 
I  withstanding  this  result,  cultivate   your   politics.     Cultivation 
pay  bring  with  it  modification  of  opinion,  and  I  do  not  know 
lat   you  will  eventually    be    worse    critics    or   more    sedulous 
*  reformers  because  you  have,  at  one  time  of  your  lives,  as  I  may 
think,  too  blindly  reverenced  or  too  affectionately  loved  what 
joQ  may  afterwards  perceive  requires  alteration  and  improve- 
I  nent. 

The  moral  advantages  of  such  institutions  as  this  have  been 
vwelt  upon  with  great  ability  by  my  noble  friend,  Lord  Powis. 
It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  advantage  which  any  man 
gains  by  placing  his  own  mind  in  clear  and  fair  conflict  with  another 
mind.  It  is  in  such  societies  as  this  that  you  will  learn  the 
^Lvalue  of  political  forms — forms  in  themselves  perhaps  apparently 
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frivolous  and  pedantic^  but  which  you  will  find  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  government  of  these  societies^  and,  in  &ct,  of 
all  societies  of  men.  You  will  learn  that  while  there  is  here  an 
open  field  for  all  your  ambitions,  for  the  exhibition  of  all  your 
powers,  the  great  advantage  that  you  gain  is  not  in  the  ex- 
pression of  your  own  opinion,  nor  even  in  hearing  the  opinions 
of  others;  it  is  in  the  fair  conflict  of  intellects;  it  is  in  the 
meeting  of  man  and  man. 

Go  on^  then,  as  you  have  done.  Make  this  noble  room  a 
worthy  arena  of  your  young  ambitions,  teaching  you  to  respect 
one  another,  and  to  respect  yourselves  ;  teaching  you  to  tolerate 
even  the  intolerant;  place  this  edifice  under  the  tutelary  pro- 
tection of  Good  Manners  and  Good  Sense,  and  no  one  will  ever 
find  fault  with  the  Cambridge  Union  Society. 

I  have  ventured  to  quote  this  speech  at  length, 
chiefly  because  of  its  autobiographical  character,  but  in 
part  as  an  example  of  a  kind  of  oratory  in  which  Lord 
Houghton  was  most  at  home. 

The  proceedings  attracted  a  great  deal  of  notice 
from  the  press,  and  much  was  written  about  the  Union 
and  the  days  to  which  Houghton  had  referred.  One  of 
the  most  striking  of  the  articles  suggested  by  the  occa- 
sion appeared  in  the  Daily  News,  and  was  devoted  to  the 
story  of  Thomas  Sunderland — a  story  the  facts  of  which 
could  then  only  be  conjectured,  though  I  have  now  laid 
them  before  my  readers  in  the  early  portion  of  this 
narrative. 

The  year  1867  was  almost  as  full  of  political 
interest  and  excitement  as  1866  had  been.  All  the 
world  knows  how  the  Session  was  devoted  to  the 
carrying  of  a  great  measure  of  Parliamentary  reform —  a 
measure  which,  after  undergoing   many  changes,  and 
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passing  through  an  extraordinary  number  of  crises, 
eventually  received  the  Royal  Assent  in  the  shape  of 

JJill  establishing  Household  Suffrage  in  the  towns. 
Another  feature  of  the  year  Iiad  even  a  closer  personal 
Interest  for  Lord  Houghton  than  the  passing  of  the 
Roform  Bill — this  was  the  International  Exhibition 
Tleld  in  Paris  under  the  auspices  of  the  Emperor.  Lord 
Boughton  had  been  asked  by  the  English  Government 
to  be  one  of  the  jurors,  and  the  French  Government 
emphasised  the  compliment  by  asking  him  to  become 
President  of  the  group  of  Liberal  Arts,  an  invitation 
which  he  accepted.  His  duties  required  him  to  remain 
ill  Paris  for  several  months  during  the  year.  Lady 
Houghton  was,  unfortunately,  in  very  delicate  health, 
■nd  was  unable  to  accompany  him  ;  but  his  sister,  Lady 
Gaiway,  took  the  head  of  his  establishment  in  Paris,  and 
assisted  him  in  entertaining  his  friends. 
7''>  Ai«  Wife. 

*  ilicklelon,  January,  1S67. 

The  party  are  Ebor  [the  Archbishop  of  York],  the  F.  Caven- 
dishes, the  Thomsons  of  Kirby,  Sir  David  Dundas,  and  the 
Vnughans  to  dinner.  I  am  going  this  morning  with  Ebor  to 
fvii  the  Barnsiey  diaaster-t  He  was  there  yesterday,  but  wishes 
tn  go  again.     The  accounts  are  very  curious — one  of  them  that 

>vhen ,  the  man  saved  as  by  a  miracle,  was  taken  home,  his 

wife  burst  out  in  abuse  of  the  people  who  brought  him  for  not 
leiiving  him  in  the  pit,  saying  he  was  such  a  blackguard,  and 
she  had  hoped  she  was  "  shut "  of  him. 

•  The  honso  of  Lord  H»iif(ii. 

t  There  liBil  lieen  an  eiploeion  of  a  tbtj  disastrous  kind  at  the  Oaks 
C'lllipfjf.  BaniFtley,  a  few  weots  preTionsly,  cansing  (he  loss  of  some 
huidredf  of  lives. 
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His  term  of  office  in  Paris  was  one  of  great  enjoy- 
ment to  Lord  Houghton.  The  Empire  was  then  at  its 
zenith ;  the  beautiful  city  had  never  in  its  long  history 
been  gayer  or  more  beautiful ;  its  streets  were  crowded 
with  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
Imperial  Government  lavished  its  money  in  making  the 
spectacle  as  imposing  and  magnificent  as  possible.  The 
Czar  and  other  monarchs  became  the  guests  of  the 
Emperor ;  distinguished  statesmen  entered  Paris  in  their 
train.  Hospitality  was  exercised  not  only  by  the 
Imperial  Court,  but  by  all  associated  with  it,  on  the 
most  lavish  scale.  The  world  had  seldom  seen  a 
display  of  such  magnificence.  Lord  Houghton  enjoyed 
everything  thoroughly.  He  enjoyed,  according  to  his 
wont,  the  great  ffites  which  were  given  in  honour  of  the 
royal  and  distinguished  visitors;  he  enjoyed  the  ban- 
quets, at  which  he  met  most  of  the  leading  statesmen 
of  Europe ;  but,  above  everything  else,  he  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  many  of 
those  distinguished  men  of  letters  whom  he  had 
hitherto  known  only  by  name.  Flaubert,  Edmond 
About,  Daudet,  Emile  Zola,  Tourgenieff,  were  among 
the  new  acquaintances  whom  in  this  annus  mirabilia  he 
added  to  his  long  list  of  friends.  Many  marks  of  dis- 
tinguished attention  were  shown  to  him,  not  only  by  the 
Emperor,  but  by  the  leading  Imperialists.  For  example, 
a  special  order  was  given  under  which  he  was  allowed  to 
make  use  of  the  President's  box  in  the  Corps  Legislatif 
whenever  he  wished  to  do  so.  But  even  now,  under  all 
the  glamour  of  a  success  more  dazzling  than  any  which 
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the  latter-day  world  has  seen,  he  remained  true  to  his 
own  convictions,  and  stood  firmly  by  the  friends  of  his 
youth,  the  men  who  were  the  real  representatives  of 
order  and  liberty  in  Prance.  I  bring  together  a  num- 
ber of  his  letters  from  Paris  during  the  year. 

To  his  Son. 

April  ^rd,  1867. 
Mi  dkahest  Robin, — With  the  fine  sunshine  and  warm  air 
of  to-day  I  fancy  you  riding  about  the  woods  and  enjoj'ing 
yourself  extremely.  I  have  sprained  my  ankle,  and  thus  can 
only  hobble  along.  It  was  very  tiring,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition,  to  stand  or  dawdle  about  for  two  or  three  hours. 
Both  the  Emperor  and  Empress  looted  rather  triples.  They 
are  said  to  be  very  unhappy  about  their  little  boy,  whom  Amy 
eaw  at  Biarritz.  He  has  had  to  have  his  leg  cut  open,  and  bore 
the  operation  with  very  great  courage.  I  think  Florey's  verses 
on  Ferry  Bridge  capital,  but  she  is  more  patriotic  than  I  am,  for 
I  think  it  a  dreadful-looking  place  now. 


To  Mi  Wife. 

It  was  a  roughish  passag;e,  and  I  went  down-stairs.     The 

consequence  was,  I  was  very  poorly,     I  left  London  two  inches 

deep  in  snow,  and  found  here  the  warmth  oE  spring.     The  change 

was  quite  comical.     I  went  to  Madame  Mohl's  in  the  evening, 

and  found  myself  talking  to  Kenan,  &c.,  aa  if  I  had  been  in 

Paris  a  month.      Comme  la  vie  e»t  facile  icil     The  appartevteat  is 

only  too  comfortable. 

^m  March  mih. 

^B    .     .     .     .     1  am  unfortunate  here  in  my  friends.     Among  the 

^H    popular  men  I  have  lost  Drouyn  de  I'Huys,  though  I  dined  with 

him  afi  a  private  guest  on  Monday,  and  now  Walewski,  who  is  all 

hospitality  and  civility,  has   sent  in  his  resignation  as  Speaker. 

ii  It  was  most  convenient  to  me  to  have  him  in  that  place,  as  it 

^^^   secured  me  a  place  in  the  Chamber  \a  hear  the  debates,  and  she 
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was  a  charming  hostess  besides.  He  has  been  tarned  oat  for 
letting  Thiers  abuse  the  Empire  and  the  ''Deux  D^cembre^' 
without  calling  him  to  order.  I  think  he  did  quite  right ;  for 
the  little  man  was  in  such  a  fury  that  any  opposition  would 
have  only  irritated  him  and  made  him  worse.  I  was  with 
Thiers  at  the  Opera  last  night.  I  dined  yesterday  with  Madame 
Mohl — quite  a  crack  intellectual  party.  Brookfield  came  in  the 
evening.  He  is  librarian  to  the  British  part  of  the  Exposition^ 
and  is  lodged  and  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  country.     I  took 

with  me  to  the  opening  as  Lady  Houghton.     Lord  Orford 

is  here,  very  agreeable,  and  Van  de  Weyer,  but  not  many 
Londoners  as  yet.  One  of  them  was  charged  something  immense 
at  a  caf6,  and  said, ''  Je  suppose  que  ces  sont  les  prix  de  PExposi- 
tion  ?  *'  Answer :  ''  Monsieur  a  raison ;  nous  les  essayons  des 
aujourd'hui ;  monsieur  est  le  premier  qui  les  iprouve.^'  I  have 
only  seen  old  Guizot  once.  M.  and  Madame  Guillaume  dined 
at  Madame  MohPs.  She  seems  rather  liked  at  Paris.  Monta- 
lembert  is  worse,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen  him ;  but  Rio  is  in 
great  force,  and  I  dine  with  him  on  Sunday. 

April  9tA, 

There  are  very  few  English  in  Paris,  and  hardly  anyone  in 
the  Exposition.  The  Americans  swarm.  We  have  alternate 
days  of  rain,  which  makes  the  fine  ones  very  fine.  The  chest- 
nuts are  quite  out.  The  political  violence  here  is  extreme,  and 
you  would  fancy  from  the  tali  that  they  were  going  to  war 
with  Prussia  to-morrow ;  but  I  think  there  is  no  chance  of  it. 
Our  affairs  do  not  look  at  all  well,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised 
at  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  which  is  the  only  reason  one  is 
glad  to  be  out  of  it,  otherwise  I  hardly  feel  myself  an  English- 
man out  of  Parliament. 

April  18tL 

I  have  been  so  much  occupied  with  jury  work  that  I  have 
hardly  seen  the  Exhibition  at  all  thoroughly,  and  shall  therefore 
stay  a  day  or  two  longer  than  I  proposed.  .  .  .  We  had  a 
beautiful  ball  at  the  Cowleys,  on  Friday,  and  a  dull  one  at  the 
Tuileries  last  night.     I  dined  at  Prince  Napoleon's  to  meet  our 
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in 


Princes,  who  have  made  themselves  much  liked  by  their  cheerful- 
ness and  siroplicity.  I  saw  Montuleiubert  yesterday ;  be  looks 
better,  but  said  to  someone,  "  I  am  a  drowning  man  who  feels 
the  water  rising  higher  and  higher." 

Saturday  Evening. 
The  weather  continues  warm  and  pleasant,  with  sharp  spring 
showers.  I  hope  yon  have  something  like  it,  and  eau  get  out. 
I  have  already  dispersed  nearly  all  the  cards  you  and  Florey 
wrote  me,  but  have  not  seen  very  many  people.  The  Cowleys 
have  told  me  to  send  in  the  morning  whenever  I  have  nowhere 
else  to  dine,  which  is  civil,  and  I  have  dined  there  the  last  two 
days,  I  went  to  a  private  reiiresentation  ol!  the  Mlsnnlhrope 
\&si  night,  by  the  very  best  actors  of  the  Fran9ais,  at  Marshal 
Vaillant's,  and  a  capital  performance  it  was  too,  about  one 
hnndred  people  comfortably  seated — rather  different  from  Lady 
M.'b  theatricals.  It  was  amusing  to  hear  the  Marshal  say  to 
Lord  Cowley,  "  Ce  terrible  Cole  est  arrive,"  Strange  that  the 
energetic  little  man  makes  himself  felt  here  as  in  London.  The 
Emperor  is  said  to  be  very  anxious  about  the  little  prince,  who 
has  had  the  abscess  in  his  thigh  twice  operated  on.  So  very 
parvenu  a  family  as  the  Buonapartes  had  really  no  right  to  the 
king's  evil.  I  mounted  up  five  stairs  to  Mrs.  Greville  yesterday, 
and  found  her  on  her  couch  with  the  faithful  "  Julie "  at  her 
feet.  My  friend  Duvergier  is  gone  to  Cannes  to  see  his  sick 
son,  and  several  notables  are  laid  up.  The  wife  of  M.  de 
Idivalette  is  dying ;  so  though  "  the  weather  "  Is  propitious,  the 
health  is  not  1  am  going  by  appointment  to  see  Prince 
Napoleon,  so  good-morning.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  he  did  not 
remain  at  the  head  of  the  Exhibition ;  there  would  have  been 
none  of  the  meanness  and  fraud  there  now  has  been. 


To  his  Daughter. 


Paria,  May  lOM,  1867. 
My  DEAJtEST  Amy, — Mrs.  Symons  has  come  in  for  the  day, 
and   is   talking   to   me   while   I   am    writing    to    you.     Aunt 
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H*rri<tte  has  gone  to  look  out  for  a  smart  gown  to  go  in 
r-  LaJv  Cowley's  to-morrow.  This  is  the  more  necessary  as 
rM«  is  a  total  change  in  costnme^  all  the  ladies  being  dressed 
'  '«^  the  picture  of  your  grandmother  in  the  breakfast-room,  and 
-T«>C<Jv  but  cooks  wearing  crinolines.  .  .  .  The  inside  of  the 
Vxiibition  is  perhaps  the  coolest  place  in  Paris.  I  meet  the 
^*w^Q^^  of  Wales  at  dinner  at  Lord  Cowley's  to-morrow,  and 
A«tt5  Harriette  comes  in  the  evening.  We  dine  to-day  with 
M  Thiers,  and  go  to  the  opera  afterwards. 


To  Henry  Bright. 

Paris,  May  Uth,  1867. 

I  have  been  here  for  some  time>  and  sit  with  Conseil 
Sffjs/^rif'Mr^  making  speeches  utterly  irrespective  of  tenses  or 
^uders.  But,  as  one  of  the  Chamiers  said  to  me,  ''  You  are 
^tere  to  look  after  English  interests,  not  French  grammar.'' 
Tth'ie  has  been  a  good  deal  of  meanness  in  the  whole  adminis- 
cntion  of  the  affair,  of  which,  I  think,  they  are  somewhat 
ttjthamed.  The  Exhibition  itself  is  very  amusing,  and  is  a 
wonderful  congeries  of  human  labour  and  ingenuity. 

His  duties  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition  for 
the  moment  at  an  end,  Lord  Houghton  returned  to 
town  to  find  the  political  situation  still  full  of  compli- 
cations; the  Tory  Ministry  gradually  breaking  up  in 
tho  process  of  passing  the  Eeform  Bill. 

Lard  Houghton  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Athenaum  Club,  April  2,0th,  1867. 

My  dear  Gladstone, — If  you  go  to  Paris,  do  not  forget  to 
call  on  our  old  friend  Rio,  who  lives  at  22,  Rue  d'Oudinot.  He  is 
very  susceptible  of  a  little  attention,  and  is  as  charming  as  ever. 

A  different  person.  Prince  Napoleon,  told  me  he  much 
wished  to  see  you.     He  is  very  interesting,  and  his  resignation 
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o£  the  Presidency  of  the  ExpoBition  has  caused  it  irreparable 
injury.  The  present  management  of  it  is  very  bad,  and  every- 
body is  discontented ;  yet  it  is  well  worth  seeing,  and  will  be 
more  so  every  day. 

I  am  delighted  at  your  last  political  move;  it  will  give  yon 
some  repoae  from  responsibility,  and  will  be  an  excellent  dis- 
cipline for  the  party,  which  will  now  reform  itself  in  a  natural 
way;  as  it  is  at  present,  it  is  certainly  not  fit  to  reform  anyone 
else. 

Yours  very  truly, 

HOUGHTOH. 


I 


Lord  Houffhfon  to  George  ran  Bunseii. 

Fryttoit,  April  ilSrd,  18137. 
My  DEAR  George, — I  did  not  write  to  you  from  Paris 
because  if  I  had  anything  to  say  of  any  value  it  would  probably 
be  opened  and  read.  I  wished  to  sum  up  my  impressions  of 
opinion  there  to  the  last.  I  left  it  on  Saturday,  and  the  feelings 
and  expectations  were  so  mutable  as  to  be  quit«  ridiculous. 
There  was  no  supposition  too  extravagant,  but  the  sum-total  was 
no  doubt  a  very  positive  resolution  that  you  should  not  retain  the 
garrison  of  Luxemboui^.  The  thing  heard  from  the  family  and 
entoiirtiye  of  the  Emperor  was  that  your  great  man  had  three 
times  formally  offered  Luxembourg  to  the  French  as  a  minimum 
of  compensation  for  the  acquisitions  of  Prussia,  and  now,  when 
it  was  convenient  to  them  to  take  it,  they  would  not  be  put 
off  by  any  sham  constitutional  objections.  If  Biemarck  made  the 
pretence  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  integrity  of  Belgium, 
they  would  say  that  he  had  offered  France  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  that  country  if  she  would  engage  not  to  interfere 
with  his  German  projects,  and  that  therefore  he  would  not 
make  that  pretence  even.  The  French  country  is  certainly  very 
much  excited,  and  Emile  Girardin's  ingenious  device  of  the 
Prussian  quadrilateral  bad  immense  suecess.  At  the  same  time, 
apart  from  the  Luxembourg  question,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
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any  desire  of  active  hostility  towards  Germany^  and  it  is  most 
nnfortanate  that  Bismarck  ever  made  the  suggestion  to  France 
to  take  it.  You  will  have  to  give  it  up,  as  the  Americans  did 
Mason  and  Slidell — or,  at  least,  to  appear  to  do  so,  unless  you 
choose  it  to  be  believed  that  Bismarck  requires  a  war  to  unify 
Germany.  However,  I  do  not  think  a  fair  defensive  war  would 
be  injurious  to  you ;  but  an  offensive  war,  such  as  your  detention 
of  Luxembourg  and  the  continued  occupation  of  Northern 
Schleswig  would  bring  on,  would  be  seriously  criticised  by  future 
history.  I  cannot  see  how  it  would  be  ico7-fA  while.  You  seem 
to  believe  that  the  Orleanists  are  preaching  war  because  they 
think  it  will  damage  the  Emperor.  So  far  from  it,  Thiers  and 
his  friends  believe  that  a  victorious  contest  would  only  rivet 
their  chains,  and  establish  the  despotism  on  a  still  firmer  basis. 
Of  course  they  make  all  the  capital  they  can  out  of  the  Emperor's 
unpopularity. 

I  am  here  for  ten  days,  and  return  to  Paris  on  the  6th  of 
May  for  a  short  time.  I  liked  what  I  saw  of  Goltz ;  he  seemed 
to  me  to  have  a  capital  mask  of  frankness,  and  a  good  deal  of 
diplomatic  ingenuity  under  it.  The  Exhibition  is  vulgar  and 
speculative — a  congeries  of  incongruous  interests,  of  real  indus- 
trial usefulness  and  the  lowest  form  of  gratified  curiosity.  You 
see  Lord  Shaftesbury  haranguing  between  the  Chinese  dancing 
girls  and  the  great  guns.  What  it  will  be  in  the  heat  and  con- 
fusion of  summer  is  unimaginable.  My  wife  is  far  from  well, 
and  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  go  south  for  the  winter.  I 
am  hesitating  between  Nice,  Palermo,  and  Algiers. 

I  say  nothing  of  our  poor  insular  politics ;  Disraeli  is  trium- 
phant, and  the  Christian  hero  Gladstone  in  the  dust.     Resurgat ! 

Yours  affectionately, 

Houghton. 

To  hU  Wife. 

London y  Mayy  18G7. 

I  met  Gladstone  at  breakfast.  He  seems  quite  awed  with 
the  diabolical   cleverness  of  Dizzy,  who,  he  says,  is  gradually 
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driving  all  ideas  of  political  honour  out  of  the  House,  nnd 
accustoming  it  to  the  meet  revolting  cyiiiciBm.  It  seems  he 
has  most  difliculty  in  keeping  Hardy  in  the  Cabinet.  Delane 
says  the  extreme  party  for  Reform  are  now  the  grandees,  and 
that  the  dukes  are  quite  ready  to  foUow  Beale  into  Hyde  Park. 
Venables,  Collins,  and  Kinglake,  dined  at  the  Procters',  which 
was  agreeable,  as  usual.      I  go  to  Paris  to-morrow  night. 


Fridoff,  20M  (■?  JitHe),  2  a.m. 
{After  n  atpiUd  cmccrt  at  Lord  Diulleg's.) 

The  political  position  is  so  stretched  that  it  is  quite  a  com- 
fort to  get  away  from  it  anyhow.  IE  one  was  fairly  in  it,  that 
would  be  different;  but  one  is  not,  and  one  must  run  away. 
There  is  a  mut  of  James  Lowther's  going  the  round  of  the  town, 
that  lie  did  not  see  how  he  could  meet  his  constituents  after 
having  refused  a  moderate  measure  from  a  good  Christian  and 
taken  an  extreme  measure  from  a  bad  Jew.  Lady  Uussell  asked 
Wentworth  Beaiimont  yesterday  whether  he  did  not  think  Lortl 
Russell's  conduct  heauHful.  Lord  Derby  asked  Lady  Cran- 
boume  (they  call  the  new  Cave,  Cranbourne  Alley)  if  she  re- 
mained awake  all  night,  like  Cranbourne,  calculating  the  effects 
of  the  Bill,  "Yes,"  she  said,  "I  was  engaged  in  a  sum  of 
subtraction,  and  I  found  that  if  you  took  3  from  12  (the  number 
of  the  Cabinet),  nothing  remained.*  We  discussed  the  Cave  to-day 
at  dinner,  and  Lowe  said  he  "always  regretted  having  made  any 
admissions,  as  he  was  sure  that  candour  was  the  original  sin." 

Paacoe  Grenfell  is  dead — a  curious  combination  of  an  iron- 
master and  a  dandy,  impossible  nowadays.  Fancy  me  tossing 
sick  in  a  bitter  east  wind  to-day  1  It  will  do  you  good  to  com- 
pare it  with  your  own  eomfortablo  boudoiv.     Sui;h  is  mankind. 


I 

^^1  .  .  .  Garrisont  was  very 

^^1       the  Wilberforce  of  America, 


nteresting  this  i 
ath  the  differen 


June  %tlh. 
arning.      He  was 
i  that  while  the 


•  Lord  Cranlioame,  LordXamarvou,  Rud  GouDrnl  Pt-fl,  liad  p 
t  Willinm  Llojd  Garristiu,  then  uu  a  visit  to  England. 
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om&e  IumI  a  life  of  general  affluence  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minsrier  Abbey,  the  other  has  lived  a  life   of  constant  per- 
secution, imprisonment,  and  danger  of  death,  and  has  at  last 
lived  to  see  slavery  abolished  in  America.   He  is  of  course  fanatical, 
and  told  us  that  in  a  few  years  the  blacks  would  be  the  sovereign 
race  in  the  Southern  States  in  wealth,  intelligence,  and  power. 

Tuesday,  Midnight,  July  2nd* 

A  pleasant  dinner  is  enclosed.*  I  suppose  the  company 
thought  so,  as  they  are  only  just  gone.  Bright  stayed  to  the 
last,  talking  very  instructively  of  the  past  and  future.  Glad- 
stone was  talkative  and  gay ;  Gaskell  silent  Lord  Halifax  was 
roughly  pleasant;  Julian  Fane,  full  of  his  daughter,  whose 
health  we  drank;  Monteith,  abstracted,  but  not  absurd;  and 
Mr.  Winthrop  asked  much  of  you.  Swinburne  accepted,  and 
never  came,  more  suo,  as  Amy  will  translate  to  you.  I  met 
Ecce  Homo  at  break&st  this  morning  at  Sir  H.  Holland^s.  He 
is  a  delightful  man,  simple   and  dignified   as   his   book,   and 

humorous  withal. 

The  Cottage,  Milford,  Godalming, 

July  30^A,  1867. 

Our  expedition  to  Tennyson's  was  a  moral  success,  but  a 
physical  failure;  for  we  had  so  bad  a  pair  of  posters  that  we 
regularly  knocked  up  seven  miles  from  this  house,  and  should 
have  had  to  walk  there  in  the  moonlight  had  we  not  met  with  a 
London  cab  returning  from  Goodwood.  As  I  should  have  had 
to  carry  Mrs.  Greville,  you  can  imagine  what  we  escaped.  The 
bard  was  very  agreeable,  and  his  wife  and  son  delightful.  He 
has  built  himself  a  very  handsome  and  commodious  home  in  a 
most  inaccessible  site,  with  every  comfort  he  can  require,  and 
every  discomfort  to  all  who  approach  him.  What  can  be  more 
poetical  ?  The  Gladstones  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  were  there 
last  week. 

*  Viscount  Halifax,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  R.  0.  Winthrop,  Mr.  Bright, 
Sir  Bartlo  Frere,  Mr.  Albert.  Rut8on,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  Mr.  Milnes 
Gaskell,  M.P.,  Hon.  Julian  Fane,  Sir  Francis  Goldschmidt,  Mr.  B.  Mon- 
teith, M.P. 
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{Undated.) 

Swinburne  writes  in  good  spirits :  much  amused  at  the 
doctors  recommending  him  light  reading  and  reposCj  "  just  as 
if,"  he  says,  "  I  ever  read  or  did  anything  serious."  • 

The  Kte  last  night  was  not  only  magnificent,  but  beautiful 
altogether;  the  finest  thing  I  have  seen  in  England,  and  perhaps 
anywhere.f  You  will  see  in  the  papers  the  grim  ending  of  the 
"Arabian  Night."  Madame  Musurus  attacked  at  the  Sultan's 
supper-table,  Dudley  Carleton  helped  to  carry  her  out,  but  she 
wae  never  conscious  again.  She  was  a  capital  woman,  and  had 
bwn  the  making  of  her  husband.  He  was  a  tutor  in  her  family. 
Her  children  quite  adored  her.  Harriette  had  shaken  hands 
with  her  a  few  minutes  before,  and  was  quite  affected.  The 
Saltan  kept  us  waiting  above  an  hour,  saying  his  nerves  were 
quite  overcome  by  this  event.  He  went  round  the  circle  in  the 
French  way,  Fuad  Pasha  saying  to  each,  "  Sa  Majcste  est 
charm^  or  enchants  or  tres  heureux  de  faire  votre  c 
Kinglakc  was  there  and  many  grandees. 


Lord  Hvi'ghfon  to  his  Baiighter. 

Jnlg  \m,  1867. 
Deabbst  Amy, — I  was  just  thinking  of  writing  to  you  to-day 
instead  of  mamma  when  your  letter  arrived.  You  see  by  the 
enclosed  that  she  was  at  the  Guildhall  last  night,  which  perhaps 
you  did  not  know.  There  was  a  tremendous  crowd,  and  I  had  to 
get  out  by  the  kitchen,  to  get  to  dine  at  the  India  House,  where 
we  had  a  rehearsal  of  the  dinner  the  Sultan  is  to  have  there  to- 
day. As  I  was  in  uniform,  the  crowd  chaffed  a  good  deal  when 
they  saw  me  coming  out  the  back  way;  and  one  said,  "  Here's  a 
chap  who  has  made  himself  sick  already."     And  another,  "  He 

•  Mr.  Swinbomo  had  been  seized  witli  Berions  illness  while  break- 
fastinf^  with  Lord  Houghton  a  few  days  previously. 

t  In  honour  of  the  Sullnn,  who  wb8  then  risitiug  Lonilon. 
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has  got  a  stick  and  a  sword  too;''  but  they  were  very  good- 
natured.  The  Sultan  is  a  fine-looking  man^  and  has  his  little  boy 
with  him^  about  Robin's  age^  but  shorter  and  a  good  deal  graver. 
He  looked  quite  solemnly  round  at  the  people ;  he  will  not  be 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  as  in  the  East  the  succession  goes  to  the 
representative  of  the  eldest  branch — thus  the  son  of  his  eldest 
brother  will  inherit,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty,  who  looks 
very  fierce.  I  am  to  see  the  Sultan  to-morrow  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  I  enclose  an  article  on  Miss  Coutts  which  mamma  might 
like  to  see.  I  am  going  to  her  fSte  to-day;  she  dines  3,000 
Belgians  and  others  in  tents.  All  the  chickens  are  to  be  cut  up 
and  then  tied  together,  so  that  nothing  need  be  carved  except 
string. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Lord  Houghton  joined 
an  undertaking  at  that  time  very  unpopular,  but  with 
which  he  was  in  full  sympathy — ^the  movement  for 
securing  the  suffrage  for  women.  He  did  so,  as  will  be 
seen,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Mill. 

JoA7t  Stuart  Mill  to  Lord  Houghton, 

Blackheath  Parky  August  27id,  1867. 

Dear  Lord  Houghton, — A  society  is  in  course  of  formation  to 
carry  on  the  movement  for  admitting  women  to  the  suffrage, 
to  which,  I  know,  you  are  favourable,  and  it  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  society  if  you  would  give  your  adhesion  to  it  by 
allowing  me  to  add  your  name  to  the  General  Committee. 
Business  will  be  conducted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
ladies,  and  the  members  of  the  General  Committee  are  re- 
sponsible for  nothing  except  approval  of  the  object  and  an  annual 
subscription  of  a  guinea.  My  daughter  and  I  are  on  the  General 
Committee,  and  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  allowed 
to  enrol  you  on  the  list.  Very  truly  yours, 

J.  S.  Mill. 
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Tie  Same  to  the  Same. 
DzAE  Loud  Houghtox,— I  am  very  glad  that  you  nre  willing 
to  be  on  the  General  Comrnittee  of  the  Women's  Suffrage  Society. 
The  grounds  of  justice  and  of  principle  for  removing-  the  dis- 
abilities of  women  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  your  words, 
and  in  those  of  Lady  Houfjhton  cited  in  your  note.  Would  it 
be  too  much  to  ask  the  benefit  of  her  name  along  with  yours  on 
the  General  Committee  ?  I  am  not  uneasy  about  the  future  fate 
of  representation  of  minorities,  for  the  working  men  do  not  share 
the  indifference  of  the  middle  class  to  superior  cultivation,  and 
are  much  more  willing  than  the  middle  class  to  give  full  and 
thoroughgoing  effect  to  a  principle.  Hughes  stated  at  the  meeting 
on  Wednesday  that  the  question  was  debated  at  the  Working 
Men's  College,  and  after  several  discussions  was  at  last  decided  in 
favour  of  representation  of  minorities.  The  only  plan  which  fully 
and  fairly  carries  out  the  democratic  principle  is  Mr.  Hare's,  and 
that  is  now  rapidly  making  way  among  thinking  people- 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  S.  illLL. 

In  August  Lord  Houghton  joined  his  wife  at  Bonu, 
and  went  with  her  to  Wildbad. 


Lard  Hunghfim  i-n  Geurge  von  Buuieii. 

Jflldiad,  Aiiffiiit  %-Uil,  1867. 
Mt  dear  George, — I  am  glad  on  the  whole  that  you  did 
t  come  to  Bonn,  for  I  should  have  been  fancying  that  you 
were  losing  some  electoral  chance ;  yet  it  would  have  been  very 
pleasant  to  have  seen  you  there,  even  for  a  few  hours.  The  old 
place  would  have  looked  like  itself  again.  We  arrived  here 
yesterday  after  a  sweltering  but  not  disagreeable  journey,  and 
shall  be  stationary  I  suppose  for  three  weeks.  Three  doctors 
without  consultation  recommended  these  baths  to  my  wife,  and 
as  I  am  always  breaking  my  ankles  they  can  do  me  no  harm. 
After  we  leave  here  I  have  a  thought  of  Switzerland,  and  Miss 
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Wyun  gnve  me  a  hoi>e  that  about  that  time  you  might  be  1 
visiting  your  mother  at  Blouay.  Write  me  whether  there  is  a 
olifttico  of  it.  I  saw  Dr.  J.  Braudis,  Bernays,  V,  Sybel,  and 
Itogjjrenljach  at  BonOj  and  passed  two  pleasant  talkative  evenings. 
The  visit  was  to  Lady  MaoCarthy,  aud  full  of  sad  memories  it 
was,  I  have  played  Providence  to  some  three  or  four  remarkable 
men,  and  Nemesis  has  just  come  in  when  they  were  iti  their 
prime  of  work  and  strength,  and  carried  them  into  the  Infinite. 
I  wonder  always  whether  the  Great  Providence  is  treated  the 
name  way  when  He  tries  to  do  something  good  and  great. 

Ab  I  passed  through  Nassau  the  people  were  grinding  their 
tcdth  at  the  Prussians  having  appropriated  the  family  property 
(if  the  old  reigning  family,  ineluding  the  Stein  vineyards. 

I  don't  understand  why  it  is  not  the  interest  of  Prussia  to 
make  the  princely  families  into  a  wealthy  aristocracy,  which  in  a 
short  time  would  look  on  themselves  as  ramparts  of  the  throne. 
The  other  game  ia  the  same  sort  of  uueoDscious  democracy  which 
Lord  Derby  is  playing  in  England,  and  which  must  be  dangerous, 
for  it  is  fraudulent  and  short-sighted.  Write  me  a  long  gossiping 
letter  to  beguile  the  time  at  this  place,  where  I  do  not  expect  to 
tind  any  reasonable  playfellows.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anyone 
here,  or  likely  to  come  ? 

With  our  best  regards. 

Yours  ever, 

Houghton. 


I 


Tti  hie  YoHUffer  J}iiiiffA/ei: 

WiUCaii,  Angusl  2Snl. 
Dearbst  Florence, — We  ascended  to  this  lofty  sanitarium  i 
the  day  before  yesterday  in  a  drive  of  three  hours  through  hay- 
fields  with   their   second  crop,   and   fir  forests  with  clear  red   j 
stems.    Mamma  is  already  better  for  the  baking  we  have  had  an  \ 
the  Rhine — especially,  I  thiuk,  for  one  long  day  on  the  river  from 
Bonu  to  Biogen.     It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  Lady 
MaeCarthv  so  cheerful   and   contented  in   her  humble   life  at 
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Bonn,  after  the  loss  of  all  her  wealth  and  grandeur,  which  she 
had  BO  long  as  my  dear  friend  was  alive.  She  has  a  nice  little 
boy,  a  year  younger  than  Robin,  who,  now  that  he  is  a  High- 
lander, you  may  call  your  Rob  Roy.  Amicia  enjoyed  Heidel- 
berg very  much,  and  was  very  full  of  all  the  sad  adventures  of 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  King  James's  daughter,  fi-om  whom,  you 
know,  our  Royal  Family  inherit  the  crown  of  England.  Our 
acquaintance  here  is  as  yet  limited  to  Sir  Alexander  and  Lady 
Malet,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godfrey  Lushington.     .     .     . 

I  hope  you  are  making  the  most  of  yonr  three  governesses. 
I  doubt  whether  any  princess  in  Germany  has  more  ;  and  Amicia 
tries  to  nourish  her  mind  on  any  crumbs  of  knowledge  that  fall 
from  her  parents'  table.  I  hope  you  won't  find  her  iiitelligenee 
very  thin  when  we  all  meet  again.  There  is  a  lame  German 
prince  in  our  hotel  with  seven  children,  who  occupies  all  the  best 
rooms,  so  that  we  are  not  likely  to  have  many  new  acquaiu fauces. 
We  cannot  yet  tell  how  the  baths  suit,  but  they  are  pleasant  to 
take.     Love  to  all.  Your  affectionate 


J/z-fl.  Proc/er  to  Lord  IIoiiffhIoH. 

Hampilcad,  Se/)f.  30///,  1S67. 

My  DEAii  Lord  Houghtos, — I  want  very  much  to  hear 
tidings  of  you  and  my  dear  Lady  Houghton.  I  have  b«en 
thinking  of  you  more  than  usual  of  late,  for  I  have  been  re- 
reading "  Henrietta  Temple."  How  charming  it  is  !  I  know 
no  man  hut  you  who  would  admire  it.  Most  men  have  had  all 
the  tenderness  and  sentiment  of  their  character  I'ubbed  off  by 
the  world.  The  old  saying,  "  Tell  me  your  company,  and  1  shall 
know  what  you  are,"  I  read,  "  Tell  me  your  books." 

We  have  been  here  for  three  weeks,  and  go  home  on  the  8th 
of  October.  We  are  at  one  side  of  the  Heath,  and  have  de- 
licious walks  round  this  neighbourhood.  It  has  done  my 
husband  a  great  deal  of  good — the  change  and  good  air.  We  are 
close  to  the  George  Smiths. 
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I  had  a  holiday  for  three  weeks  at  Malvern  Wells;  since 
that  I  have  been  staying  at  KnebwortL  It  is  charming  there — 
the  best  thing  life  offers  except  Fryston.  Lord  Lytton  is  such 
good  company^  and  so  good  to  me  I  We  had  long  walks  and 
long  talks.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lytton  were  there,  Anthony  TroUope 
and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Farrar  ("Eric;  or.  Little  by  Little'').  I 
fonnd  Trollope  very  pleasant. 

Since  that  I  have  been  here,  and  seen  Wilkie  Collins,  who  is 
working  hard  at  a  new  book  to  appear  in  All  the  Tear  Round 

aboat  January  next.     Mr. I  met  at  dinner  the  other  dav, 

and  he  told  me  that  by  his  brother's  death  he  comes  into 
£20,000.  Some  part  of  it  he  intends  to  spend  in  giving  dinners — 
not  a  bad  way ;  it  is  the  only  manner  in  which  yon  and  I  shall 
benefit  by  the  legacy.  May  he  ask  as  soon,  and  let  me  sit  next 
you  !  I  ask  no  more.  Pierce  Butler  is  dead,  and  Mrs.  Fanny 
Kemble  sailed — or,  rather,  steamed — for  America  the  very  week 
the  news  came.  You  will  see  that  Mr.  Lytton  announces  two  new 
books ;  and,  oh  !  happy  that  we  are,  the  author  of  ''  Only  Dare  " 
has  a  book  in  the  press.  Mr.  Yenables  having  reviewed  it  and 
praised  it  in  the  Saturday  no  doubt  has  been  the  cause  of  this 
second  attempt.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  he  has  degraded  himself 
in  my  opinion  by  doing  this.  His  praise  or  blame  are  now 
quite  worthless.  I  never  coidd  write  a  book,  and  one  strong 
reason  for  not  doing  so  was  the  idea  of  some  few  seeing  how  poor 
it  was.  Venables  was  one  of  the  few ;  I  need  not  say  that  you 
were  one  and  Kinglake. 

Pray  let  me  hear  from  you ;  take  a  little  time  from  some 

friend   or  acquaintance,  and  give  it   to  your  affectionate  and 

grateful  old  friend 

Anne  B.  Procter. 

P.S. — B.  C.  sends  his  love  to  Lady  Houghton,  and  kisses 
her  hand,  appointing  Bx)bin  his  substitute.  I  have  been  reading 
Maria  Edgeworth's  memoirs;  Lady  Strangford  lent  them  me. 
They  will  amuse  you  and  Lady  Houghton;  so  much  about 
people  you  have  heard  of,  and  some  you  have  known.  Miss 
Edge  worth  praises  too  much;  she  calls  Abbotsford  a  ma/jnificent 
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c'ldie.  How  Sir  Walter  must  have  flattered  her!  I  found  also 
some  mention  of  i\  Aladame  Belloc  who  translated  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  books  into  French.  M.  Belloc,  her  son,  married  Bessie 
Parkes.  I  and  Edith  went  to  her  wedding.  The  mother  was 
there,  and  is,  I  believe,  known  to  Madame  Mohi.  I  hear  that 
Miss  Wj-nn  goes  on  the  16th  of  October  to  the  South  of  France. 
Oh  1  for  the  good  old  days  when  people  stayed  at  home,  and  the 
world  was  at  war ! 


It  was  decided  that  Lady  Houghton  should  spend 
the  winter  at  Cannes,  her  delicate  health  making  a 
sojourn  in  a  wai-mer  climate  than  that  of  Yorkshire 
necessary.  Lord  Houghton  travelled  through  Sivitzer- 
laud  with  her  by  easy  stages  from  Wildbad  to  the 
South  of  France,  and  then  returned  to  Paris  to  resume 
his  duties  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition.  One  of 
the  incidents  of  the  brilliant  year  of  dissipation  in  Paris 
was  the  review  of  the  French  troops  held  in  honour 
of  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  It  took  place 
whilst  Houghton  was  in  Paris,  aud  he  saw  as  much  of 
it  as  possible. 

A  beautiful  sight  [says  one  of  the  newspapers],  that  glorious 
day  in  the  bright  sunshine,  the  anniversary  of  Balaclava, 
where  French  and  English  fought  together.  It  could  be  seen 
that  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  rode  on  the  left  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  and  next  the  troops.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  on  his  favourite  chestnut,  and  wore  over  his  uniform  the 
broad  riband  of  the  Austrian  Order  of  St,  Stephen.  Marshals, 
generals,  and  officers — French,  Austrian,  aud  Italian — and  great 
personages  followed  the  line  behind  Prince  Napoleon,  and  the 
Archdukes  Charles  and  Louis  Victor.  There  was  one  red  coat 
in  the  midst  of  the  gay  cavalcade — a  red  coat  with  silver  c|Hm- 
lettes  and  buttons,  surmounted    by  a  cocked  hat    with  white 
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plumes,  and  supplemented  by  blue  trousers  with  silver  stripe ; 
and  it  might  be  said  of  Lord  Houghton  as  he  sat  his  steed 
among  the  press  of  knights,  all  radiant  with  stars  and  crosses 
and  orders,  in  that  plain,  unadorned,  and  peaceful  attire  of  a 
Deputy- Lieutenant  of  an  English  county,  "  Mafoi !  il  est  bien 

Whilst  he  was  still  in  Paris  the  politics  of  Europe 
were  disturbed  by  the  announcement  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  occupy  Kome  with 
his  troops. 

To  hi%  Wife. 

28,  Avenue  des  Champs  ElpSes,  October  19tk,  1867. 

Arrived  about  an  hour  ago,  and  drove  from  the  station  in  an 
open  carriage  with  a  bright  morning  moon.  Am  going  to  meet 
the  Stanleys  at  breakfast  at  Madame  Mohl's  at  10.30.  Just 
missed  the  dinner  to  the  Queen  of  Holland,  which  came  ofp 
last  night.  Found  my  Radical  friends  at  Lyons  in  great  ex- 
citement about  a  fresh  intervention  in  Rome,  which  they  looked 
on  as  certain,  saying  it  was  all  the  doing  of  rEspagnole,  who 
they  only  wished  had  been  drowned  the  other  day  at  St.  Jean  de 
Luz,  and  who  would  come  to  the  same  end  as  V Autrichienne  if 
she  did  not  take  care.  .  .  .  Anxious  to  hear  how  you  are,  and 
how  Cannes  looks. 

Tuesday y  10  a.m. 

No  letter  from  Cannes  yet  arrived,  so  you  will  judge  what 
time  it  takes  for  a  letter  to  get  here.  ...  I  had  an  interest- 
ing breakfast  with  M.  Negrier.  He  read  me  the  despatches  just 
received.  The  King  of  Italy  gives  way  to  the  threats  and  power 
of  Prance,  who  would  else  have  certainly  taken  Genoa,  from 
which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  dislodge  her.  Nobody 
knows  where  Garibaldi  has  gone  to.  I  wish  he  was  safe  at 
Chiswick.  The  Queen  of  Holland' was  very  agreeable  yesterday, 
and  seems  to  be  enjoying  herself  much  here.  I  found  Charles 
Villiers  sitting  with  her.     The  weather  here  is  very  bright  and 
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pleasant.  I  am  going  to  drive  this  morning  to  St.  Cloud  to 
write  my  name  for  the  Emperor.  The  Granvilles  have  been 
here  for  two  months,  and  their  own  horses  and  establishment, 
and  only  return  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 

Paris,  Off.  -ntk. 
It  is  (juite  possible  that  you  saw  from  your  windows  yester- 
day morning  the  French  fleet  on  their  way  to  Italy.  The  news 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  world  here,  everyone  having  looked 
on  the  affair  as  being  well  settled — at  least,  for  a  short  time.  Now 
everyone  asks,  What  next  ?  and  the  agitation  is  extreme.  This  is 
indeed  a  delightful  place  to  live  in,  always  some  confusion  and 
excitement  going  on ;  in  fact,  these  people  could  not  live  without 
it.  The  banquet  yesterday  was  very  magnilicent  and  uncom- 
fortable, as  these  things  usually  are.  I  sat  by  the  wife  of  a 
Deputy,  who  told  me  tbey  had  a  villa  at  Nice  which  they  had 
not  time  to  occupy  above  a  month  in  the  year.  I  said  she  had 
better  let  it  to  me.  She  said  no,  but  she  would  lend  it  to  me 
with  pleasure.  I  wonder  whether  she  meant  me  to  take  her  at 
her  word.  The  Emperors  are  gone  to  the  Races  at  Vincennes, 
and  I  am  going  to  a  meeting  of  the  "  Societe  de  Protection 
des  Apprentis,"  presided  over  by  the  Empress.  ...  I  atill 
intend  to  leave  this  on  Friday,  so  let  me  know  whether  you 
would  like  Cu/i'j'MflHi  continued  or  the  Tinted.  Delane,  by-t he-bye, 
is  here  in  great  force.  I  took  him  to  the  Clueen  of  Holland. 
She  asked  him  (rather  an  awkward  question),  "  Combien 
d'abonnes  il  pourrait  avoir  ?  "  He  said, "  Un  million,  madame." 
She  called  him  to  someone  in  his  preserce,  "  Le  quatrifeme 
pouvoir  de  I'etat  Britannique."  He  seemed  much  amused. 
Oranville  began  his  speech  yesterday  with  a  little  accent;  but 
aa  he  went  on  you  would  not  have  known  it  was  not  a  French- 
man. It  could  not  have  been  better  done.  You  will  read  the 
report  to-morrow,  M.  Rouher's  political  oration  was  in  very 
bad  tast«,  with  some  Italians  present. 

There  was  an  autumn   session  of  Parliament,  and 
Lord  Houghton  came  to  town  to  attend  it. 
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To  Ms  Wife. 

Travellers'  Club,  November  UfA,  1867. 

With  this  yellow  fog  and  your  bhie  atmosphere  combined, 
an  artist  like  yourself  would  rub  up  a  fine  green  colour. 

I  dined  at  the  Guildhall  yesterday,  the  new  Lord  Mayor 
being  a  bookseller  and  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine.  I  sat  very 
much  where  we  did  two  years  ago,  and  in  your  absence  I  had 
Lady  John  Manners  for  my  companion.  She  and  her  Minister 
have  been  over  to  Paris  to  learn  the  French  dodges  about 
planting  and  sewering  and  street-making,  and  so  we  may  expect 
some  results.  The  thing  that  struck  them  most  was  the  way  in 
which  each  tree  in  the  Boulevards  receives  air  to  its  roots  from 
an  open  grating,  and  water  through  a  pipe  that  runs  round  its 
roots.  He  says  he  should  like  to  make  a  boulevard  of  Regent 
Street.  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  trees  as  long  as  our  smoke 
blackens  everything.  ...  I  stay  over  to-morrow  for  an 
Abyssinian  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society :  it  ought  to  be 
interesting.  The  speaking  last  night  at  Guildhall  was  supremely 
dull.  I  actually  went  into  a  state  of  coma  while  Dizzy  was 
orating.  Lord  Derby  was  laid  up  with  the  gout,  and  the  story 
now  is — which  I  do  not  believe — that  he  is  likely  to  resign,  and 
will  recommend  the  Queen  to  make  Dizzy  Premier.* 

16,  Upper  Brook  Street,  November  20t/i. 

You  will  see  I  came  out  on  the  Roman  question  in  the 
House  of  Lords,t  and  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  see 
the  Times,  as  I  could  send  you  any  number  of  particular  interest. 

♦  Lord  Derby  resigned  in  the  following  February,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Disraeli. 

t  Lord  Houghton  spoke  at  length  daring  the  debate.  He  was  charged 
in  the  papers  at  the  time  with  having  assumed  to  speak  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Louis  Nnpoleon  and  the  exponent  of  his  policy.  The  charge  was 
of  course  absurd ;  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  during  liis  stay  in  Paris,  in 
his  frequent  conversations  with  the  leading  statesmen  of  that  capital,  he 
had  gained  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor 
t)ian  most  Englishmen  possessed. 
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I  Haw  Lady  P.ilmcTstoii  yesterday,  much  saddened  by  her  grand- 
daughter's condition,  which  is  most  painful,  .  .  .  The 
Bishop  of  Oxford  at  Grillioii's  yesterday  told  me  the  Bishopric 
of  Lichfield  had  been  offered  to,  and  refused  by,  tlie  Bishop  ol 
New  Zealand.  I  am  not  sorry  for  the  refusal,  Selwyu  having 
come  out  very  strong  in  the  Synod  against  the  Bishop  o£ 
Ziondan.  I  dine  with  the  Procters  to-day  to  celebrate  his  78th 
birthday,  and  go  to  Fryslon  to-morrow,  returning  on  Wednes- 
day for  the  Neutrality  Commission,  which  has  begun  to  sit 
weekly. 

There  seems  some  little  hope  of  Mrs.  Disraeli  to-day  :  the 
scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  very  striking,  Dizzy  quite 
unable  to  restrain  his  tears.*  I  think  Cannes  will  do  very  well 
for  you,  or  for  you  and  the  children,  but  I  do  not  think  I  should 
like  it,  and  I  hope  you  may  not  dislike  going  somewhere  else  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 

Sinidaff  Kvatliiff,  Decemher  IS'-i,  1867. 
I  have  heard  nothing  from  Pryston  in  this  subterranean 
city,  bnt  shall  keep  this  open  for  to-morrow's  bulletin.  I  have 
just  come  from  the  scene  of  the  Fenian  Gunpowder  Plot.f  I 
do  not  believe  such  havoc  could  have  been  wrought  by  one  barrel 
of  gunpowder,  and  think  it  must  have  been  filled  with  some 
still  more  explosive  material.  Some  o£  the  houses  were  literally 
blown  away,  and  are  nothing  but  a  heap  of  bricks.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  poor  little  wretched  children,  some  twenty  of  them,  will 
not  survive — they  are  so  frightfully  injured.     Two  looking  out 

*  When  Parliament  met,  Mrs.  Disraeli  wns  lying  dangerously  ill,  and 
Hr.  Oladstiiuc,  in  the  opouiiig  sentence  of  bis  speech  on  the  Address,  gftve 
public  eipressii'ii  to  flio  sympathy  of  &11  parties  in  the  Bonse  with  her 
hnsbaad.  It  was  ttien  that  DisTaeli  wns  overcome,  *a  Lord  Houghton 
dMcribes. 

t  On  the  previous  Ftidny,  December  13th,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a 
party  of  Feuiaus  In  blow  np  the  House  of  Detention  at  Clerkenwell,  where 
one  of  the  Fenian  leaders  was  confined.  Twelve  deaths  in  all  resulted 
from  thix  outrage.  The  principal  perpetrator,  Barrett,  was  convicted,  and 
hanged  at  tlie  Olil  Bailey. 
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of  the  window  with  curiosity,  to  see  what  the  men  were  doing 
with  the  barrel,  had  their  faces  blown  ofP.  There  would  be  more 
indignation  at  the  sacrifice  of  these  poor  innocents  than  if  half  a 
dozen  Lords  had  been  murdered ;  and  the  American  Minister  said 
to  me,  "  You  will  be  having  some  lynching  here  soon/'  My 
friend  Sir  Richard  Mayne  is  blamed  for  not  having  a  larger 
police  force  present,  for  they  had  full  warning  of  the  attempt 

by  an  anonymous  letter.     Tell there  is  great  discussion  of 

Dr.  Kenealy^s  conduct  in  throwing  up  the  brief  for  the  defence. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  his  clients  are  implicated 
in  the  plot  of  rescue,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  legal  proof.  It  is 
the  most  Irish  part  of  the  matter  that  had  the  Fenians  been  in 
the  yard,  as  the  conspiratore  expected,  in  all  probability  they 
would  have  been  killed  by  the  concussion,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  other  prisoners. 

In  the  beginning  of  1868  Lord  Houghton  accom- 
panied his  wife  to  Kome,  where  they  spent  some  time. 
His  children  were  with  him,  and  he  was  able  to  intro- 
duce them  to  scenes  with  which  he  had  long  been 
familiar. 

To  Miss  Jane  Milnes. 

Rome,  April  18///,  1868. 

My  deaeest  Jane, — Whether  it  be  the  cold  weather  here — 
quite  exceptional  for  the  season — or  some  constitutional  recur- 
rence of  the  disorder,  I  do  not  know,  but  Annabel  has  been  very 
poorly  again.  I  have,  therefore,  given  up  going  to  Florence  as 
I  intended,  and  remain  here  until  I  start  for  England  by  the 
direct  boat  to  Marseilles  on  Friday  next.  I  hope  thus  to  find 
myself  in  England  on  Monday,  the  27th.  I  have  taken  the 
house  on  here  till  the  8th  of  May,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
children,  who  cannot  have  enough  of  Rome,  and  to  whom  it  has 
certainly  been  very  useful.  By  that  time  the  row  in  Florence 
contingent  on  the  Royal  Marriage  will  be  over,  and  they  will  be 
able  to  spend  a  week  there  on  their  way  to  Wildbad.     Mary 
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von  Orlioh  is  quite  cross  that  I  do  not  senJ  them  there  £or  the 
fSteej  but  it  would  increase  Annabel's  trouble,  and  they  have 
eeen  wonders  euough  here  for  the  present.  .  .  .  The  elder 
Peers  are  thinning  off  inet,  and  I  shall  meet  a  dozen  younger 
colleagues  on  my  return.  .  .  ■  The  Pope's  voice  is  the  most 
curious  thing  in  the  ceremonies,  all  which  he  goes  through  as 
a  perfect  actor.  I  have  not  been  to  see  him,  but  have  had  some 
interesting  conversations  with  Cardinal  Antonelli,  who  ia  remark- 
able. Of  course,  they  are  pleased  here  at  the  Irish  Church 
affoir,  but  would,  I  think,  have  preferred  the  endowment  of 
their  own  Church,  as  I  should.  They  also  look  on  Gladstone  as 
a  rerolutionist,  and  take  everything  doubtfully  from  his  hands. 


Estrach  frmn  Letiem  to  ki»  W^i/e. 

16,  Upper  Brook  Street,  Salurdaj/,  May  Ind. 
.  .  .  It  has  been  a  week  of  strong  political  excitement, 
banning  with  Lord  Derby  very  improperly  interfering,  like  a 
schoolmaster  addressing  his  young  friends,  and  begging  them 
not  to  resign.  Gladstone  is  the  gre«t  triumph;  but  as  he  owns 
that  he  has  to  drive  a  fonr-in-hand,  consisting  of  English 
Liberals,  English  Dissenters,  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  Irish 
Catholics,  he  requires  all  his  courage  to  look  his  difficulties  in 
the  face,  and  trust  to  surmount  them.  I  was  in  hopes  I  could 
have  told  you  the  result  of  Dizzy's  visit  to  Osborne  j  but 
Dothing  has  yet  transpired,  and  to-morrow  will  be  left  to  the 
plenitude  of  rumours  in  which  a  London  Sunday  delights  to 
indulge.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  refused  both  the 
Lord -Lieutenancy  of  Middlesex  and  the  Garter,  evidently  not 
wishing  to  take  anything  from  the  present  men.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  has  the  former,  and  Lord  Bath  is  likely  to  have  the 
latter.  ...  I  have  seen  Lady  Palmerston,  in  great  vivacity, 
full  of  stories  of  Dizzy,  his  talking  to  the  Queen  as  "two 
authors,"  and  iirs,  Dizzy's  new  carriage  and  two  footmen. 
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16,  Upper  Brook  Street,  May  21th. 

The  weather  is  so  genial  here  that  I  hope  it  may  be  so  in 
your  lofty  valley  [Wildbad],  where  the  fresh  green  must  be 
delightful  under  the  dark  firs.  I  dined  yesterday  with  Dean 
Stanley,  and  sat  by  Princess  Christian.  The  party  consisted  of 
the  Grotes,  Lyells,  Milmans,  Stanley,  and  Maurice.  The  Dean 
and  I  talked  a  good  deal  across  the  Princess,  and  she  seemed 
much  amused.  Mrs.  Bruce  came  in  the  evening,  full  of  inquiries 
about  you  all,  and  vivacious  as  ever.  .  .  .  There  was  a 
purely  political  party  at  Strawberry  Hill — Forster,  Goschen, 
the  Childers,  and  the  Gladstones.  It  was  very  agreeable,  though 
Gladstone  is  in  a  terribly  worried  state  of  mind.  It  is  almost 
comical  to  see  him  in  antagonism  to  the  whole  English  Church. 
He  professes  not  to  be  disappointed ;  but  I  hardly  think  he 
counted  the  cost  when  he  proclaimed  his  policy.^ 

Lady  Houghton  remained  abroad  until  July.  In 
the  spring  of  that  year  an  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  was 
opened  at  Leeds,  in  a  large  building  just  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  as  an  Infirmary 
for  the  West  Biding.  Lord  Houghton  had  taken 
much  interest  in  the  undertaking,  and,  besides  as- 
sisting it  in  other  ways,  contributed  several  of  the 
family  portraits  to  the  temporary  gallery  which  was 
opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  During  the  summer 
many  visitors  of  distinction  who  went  to  Yorkshire  to 
gee  the  Leeds  Exhibition  were  entertained  at  Fryston. 
One  of  these,  whose  name  must  be  mentioned  here 
l)ecause  of  his  long  friendship  with  Lord  Houghton, 
^(is  Mr.  Walkiss  Lloyd. 

*  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 
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To  Ah  Wife. 

Fn/»fini,  Maff  ZQfk. 
I  write  alone  in  the  big  house,  haunted  too  with  your  smite 
and  the  children's  laughter ;  but  the  united  efforte  of  Mrs. 
Eliza  and  Mary  Davy  have  given  me  such  a  good  dinner  that 
I  have  no  right  to  be  sentimental,  especially  as  I  indulged  in  a 
bottle  o£  very  old  claret,  just  to  try  it.  The  Prince's  visit  to 
Yorkshire  was  a  success,  though  he  had  a  bad  cold.  At  Mr. 
Denison'a  we  had  the  beautiful  Lady  Dudley,  whom  her 
husband  decorates  with  the  most  magnificeut  jewels.  It  was 
trying  work  for  an  old  gentleman  like  me,  not  in  be<l  till  4  a.m. 
each  morning.  You  will,  I  think,  enjoy  the  Exhibition  in  a 
quiet  way.  Lady  Milncs  was  conspicuously  admired.  I  made 
the  only  joke  of  the  period.  Somebody  said  at  lunch,*  "  What 
room  is  this  to  be  ?  "  "  The  dissecting-room  of  course ;  will  you 
take  a  leg?"  I  was  asked  to  dine  at  Temple  Newsam,  but 
declined,  being  very  well  where  I  was.  The  long  gallery  at 
Temple  Newsam  was  entirely  lit  up  with  candles,  and  looked 
very  handsome.  The  Prince  said  he  was  hot;  so  tbey  instantly 
smashed  the  windows  which  would  not  open  easily.  Curious 
the  different  nature  of  England  from  the  Continent.  This 
modest  place,  with  its  lush  and  various  greens,  and  the  air 
heavy  with  white  and  red  may,  and  the  songs  of  the  innumerable 
birds,  had  a  quiet  cbarm  even  after  Italy ;  not  more  or  less,  but 
one  of  its  own.  Considering  bow  things  have  been  left  to 
themselves,  they  have  done  very  well.     The  garden  and  houses 

promise  abundantly  (a  great  apple-year),  and only  laments 

that  to  please  the  farmers  he  shall  have  no  rabbit-pies  for  you. 
.  .  .  Political  affairs  are  most  interesting.  On  the  eve  of  a 
change  of  Government  the  Queen  goes  off  to  Balmoral,  for 
which  Delane  taps  her  rather  hardly,  Pomfret  had  a  near 
escape  on  Monday,  Raiuald  Knightley  having  moved  to  take 
away  one  member,  but  Mr.  Buster's  motion  to  disfranchise  the 
smallest  boroughs  was  carried.  I  do  not  tee  how  the  Govern- 
ment can  stay  in   with  any  dignity  or  comfort.     At  the  only 

•  lu  tbe  Infirmnry. 
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ball  I  have  been  to  in  ^jondon^  I  found  the  waltz  going  on  to 
the  tune  of  *'  Strangers  Yet/'  and  Mrs.  Sainton  Dolby  has  set 
what  I  call  your  poem,  "  Recollections/'  charmingly. 

To  Ais  Wife. 

June  \Uh,  1868. 

Though  we  do  not  make  much  of  anniversaries  when  together, 
yet  at  this  distance  I  must  tell  you  how  dearly  I  think  of  you 
to-day,  and  how  full  of  you  all  the  world  is  for  me  wherever  I 
go.*  I  had  some  people  to  lunch,  and  I  was  doubtful  whether 
I  should  ask  them  to  drink  your  health ;  but  somehow  or  other 
I  felt  your  own  disinclination  about  it,  and  drank  it  secretly 
myself. 

The  party  was  Monseigneur  Talbot,  who  dresses  like  a  High- 
Church  parson,  and  looks  pufpy  and  prelatic,  and  less  gentleman- 
like than  in  his  robes.  I  had  perverts  enough  to  meet  him  to 
send  Aunt  Lulu  into  fits — Monteiths,  Procters,  Gaisfords,  Mrs. 
Montgomery,  A.  de  Vere,  then  Mrs.  Bruce  as  a  hyphen  to 
join  on  Harriette  and  the  Arthur  Russells.  We  had  a  really 
miraculous  escape  at  lunch — not  from  fire,  at  least  of  a  physical 
nature,  but  from  an  explosion.  As  I  went  out  of  the  dining- 
room.  Day  said  a  young  gentleman  had  called,  and  he  had 
asked  him  into  the  dining-room ;  but  he  would  not  come  in,  and 
would  call  another  day,  and  had  left  his  card : 

B.  Oabibaldi  ! 

No  human  being  but  would  have  believed  that  I  had  asked  him 

to  meet  Talbot ;  and  what  a  confirmation  it  would  have  been  of 

the  wildest  stories  of  my  parties  !     I  dined  yesterday  with  Mrs. 

Denison,  in  the  same  room  in  which  I  remember  dining  with 

the  Bishop  at  his  first  dinner  after  his  marriage  with  Miss  Ker- 

Seymer. 

"  And  we  the  painted  shadows  on  the  wall.'' 


*  Lady  Houghtoo's  birthday.    She  was  at  this  time  abroad,  owing  to 
the  state  of  her  health. 
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The  Queen  jj^ivea  a  breakfast  to  six  hundred  people  in  the 
^nrJens  of  Duckingham  Pulace.  The  Tories  have  not  asked  m 
oiiee  to  Court  this  year. 

During  the  summer  of  18G8  Mr,  Longfellow  paid  a 
visit  to  EuglaDd,  and  renewed  his  actjuaintance  with 
Lord  Houghton.  The  latter  was  his  conductor  on  a 
visit  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  together  with  Lord 
Stanhope,  arranged  for  a  dinner  in  his  honour  at  the 
Athenaeum  Club. 

Lord  Ihmghfnn  In  3f,:  Ile^iy  Bnyhl. 

June  Wh,  1S68. 

,  .  .  ,  Ynu  should  8«e  London  in  its  stut4»  of  political 
anarchy.  I  quite  go  with  EobertButi  Ghulstone  about  the 
calumnies  against  the  great  man,  coming,  as  they  do,  from  the 
Church  of  which  he  has  been  the  Faithful  and  eminent  servitor 
lor  the  whole  o£  his  life.  Does  it  ever  strike  you  that  nothing 
shocks  pious  people  so  much  as  aoy  immediate  and  practical 
application  of  the  character  and  life  of  Christ?  On  the 
question  itself,  I  do  not  go  with  him,  valuing  most  highly  the 
connection  of  any  Church  with  the  Stntf,  which  really  means 
with  the  governing  laity. 

lam  to  review  "The  Spanish  Gypsy"  for  the  KiUnhnrifh, 
and  should  much  like  your  impression  of  it.  She*  has  gone 
abroad  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  criticism. 

I  hope  Longfellow  will  come  straight  to  me,  as  I  have  some 
invitations  for  him. 

To  kit  Wife. 

I  was  delighted  to  get  the  quadruple  letter;  it  was  quite 
what  our  ancestors  would  have  called  a  {losy.  The  weather  has 
been  so   sultry   that  I  have  been   divided  between  wishes  and 

•  Uiiorye  Eliol. 
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regrets  for  you.     Your  room  here  has  been  70®  every  night  with 

the  passsage- window  open;   but  then  the  Rhine  may  be  still 

hotter,  and  your  room  may  not  be  so  comfortable.     The  effects 

of  the  drought  on  farming  have  been  very  disastrous  :  the  wheat 

and  turnips  have  both  suffered  considerably.     There  is  a  little 

better  prospect  to-day,  the  sky  being  overclouded  with  frequent 

showers.     Mr.  Markham,  fresh  from  Magdala,  breakfasted  with 

me  yesterday,  and  left  us  all  Theodorians.     The  whole  career  of 

King  Theodore  is  like  a  bit  of  Biblical  history,  ending  with  his 

''dying   in   the  gate.''     He   shot  himself,  believing  that  the 

English  had  betrayed  him.     .     .     .     Julian  Fane  has  left  the 

profession  altogether,  telling  some  one  he  meant  to  retire  to  the 

country  and  lead  a  pastoral  life.     What  is  more  surprising  is 

that  Odo  Russell  has  refused  the  post  at  Paris,  which  both  his 

mother  and  Lord  Clarendon  thought  just  the  thing  for  him,  as 

Lady  Mary  would  have  made  a  capital  Ambassadress  for  the 

bachelor  Lord  Lyons.     There  is  a  great  rush  for  dinners  this 

and   next  week,  and   nothing   much   after;   so   you  will   find 

London  going  out  of  town.     Henry  Bright  comes  up  to  me 

to-day  to  stay  till  the  end  of  the  week.     I  shall  take  him  to 

breakfast  with  Gladstone,  and  tea  with  Lord  Stanley.     Gustave 

Dore   has   just  been   here,  looking  over  my  Blakes;   he  is   a 

charming  man. 

{?  Jmie  30a,  1868.) 

I  hope  Longfellow  will  not  be  gone  when  you  come.  I  took 
him  to  the  House  of  Lords  yesterday,  where  they  treated  him 
with  great  distinction,  and  gave  him  a  place  under  the  throne. 
Longfellow  breakfasts  here  on  Friday,  and  we  give  him  a  dinner 
at  the  AthenaBum  on  Monday.  I  met  Kassam  at  breakfast 
this  morning,  and  he  tells  many  curious  stories  of  Theodore.* 
The  little  boy  is  seven  years  old,  and  the  king  told  him  to  con- 
sider Rassam  as  his  father.  So  when  Rassam  asked  him  to  sit 
down  and  eat  with  him,  he  said, "  How  can  I  do  that  ?  am  I  not 
your  son  ?  Shall  a  son  dare  to  sit  down  and  eat  in  his  father's 
presence  ?  '^  You  see  what  good  family  rule  there  is  in  Abyssinia. 

*  King  of  Abyssiuia. 
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The  AtheDEeura  dinner  was  a  distinct  success,  though 
the  arrangements  were  not  completed  without  the  usual 
amount  of  friction  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  including 
in  the  party  all  who  thought  they  had  a  right  to  join  it ; 
and  Houghton's  correspondence  of  this  period  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  successful  in  avoiding 
all  personal  offence  in  the  arrangements,  for  which  he  was 
chiefly  responsible.  Honour  was,  however,  done  to  the 
distinguished  American  poet,  and  that,  after  all,  was  the 
chief  object  at  which  the  promoters  of  the  dinner  aimed. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Lord  Houghton  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  being  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal 
Society — a  compliment  which  was  all  the  greater  because 
he  received  it  in  virtue  not  of  his  scientific  but  his 
literary  and  social  eminence. 

At  the  laBt  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  [writes  Sir  Roderick 
Murchisoji,  November  29th,  ISUS]  General  Sabine  proiJoseJ  from 
the  chair  that  you  should  at  a  subsequent  meeting  be  elected 
P.R.S.  He  asked  rae  to  be  the  seconder,  which  I  became  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  and  said  a  few  words  in  honour  of  your 
acquirements  in  geographical  science,  as  well  as  in  praise  of  your 
well-known  position  among  men  of  letters;  but  why,  my  dear 
friend,  did  yon  not  ask  your  old  president  to  propose  you  ?  If  I 
had  had  any  notion  of  your  wish  to  be  F.R.S.,  I  should  have  done 
the  thing  long  ago. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  Lord  Houghton  visited 
the  Duke'  of  Wellington  at  Strath fieldsaye. 
To  hi»   Wife. 
Sfrn/Aft^l'lxaffe  House,  Ilanh,  Bfi-rmdur  1j/. 
The  party   here,   technically  speaking,  is   a    failure — health 
and  weather !    Our  two  princesses  have  failed !    The  Viscountess 
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fieaconsfield  has  also  failed.  Dizzy  says^  because  his  brother  is 
dying,  which  nobody  believes.  It  would  have  been  great  fun  if 
they  had  both  been  here,  but  it  is  as  good  as  other  parties.  My 
old  college  friend,  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  John  Hay,  and  the 
Beauchamps — the  Lady  Maty  Stanhope.  The  Dean  told  me 
that  Oxford  would  have  had  London  but  that  Dizzy  strongly 

opposed,  and  that  Dizzy's  candidate  for  Canterbury  was , 

the  foolishest  creature  on  the  Bench.  He  told  us  the  sharpest 
Bishopmaking  the  Queen  ever  had  was  when  she  rejected 
Waldegrave  for  York,  and  Lord  Palmerston  told  her  she  knew 
nothing  about  it,  and  she  answered,  '^  No  more  do  you,''  and  she 
named  your  Ebor.  .  .  .  The  merit  of  this  place  is  in  the 
trees,  which  are  very  fine ;  but  the  house  is  a  ramshackling  old 
place,  without  a  fine  room  in  it.  A  small  beam  fell  on  the 
Duchess  in  the  library  this  afternoon,  and  knocked  her  down, 
without,  however,  hurting  her  much.  A  couple  of  inches  nearer 
would  have  smashed  her  beautiful  head.  It  has  rained  all  day, 
and  I  have  only  walked  to  the  monument  which  the  Duke  has 
put  up  to  his  father — not  more  satisfactory  than  these  things  in 
general.  Young  Wellesley,  the  heir,  is  here — a  very  pleasing, 
cheery  youth. 

Sfrafhfieldsaye  Hotise,  Wednesday, 

We  are  in  great  political  excitement,  expecting  every  moment 
to  hear  that  Dizzy  has  resigned.*  It  is  curious  that  everybody 
now  says  that  it  is  the  best  thing  he  can  do,  whereas  nobody 
before  has  ever  suggested  it.  It  would  no  doubt  have  many 
advantages  for  his  party,  as  he  and  it  would  remain  entirely 
unpledged,  and  might  abolish  the  English  as  well  as  the  Irish 
Establishment.  If  this  resignation  takes  place,  it  will  go  far  to 
break  up  the  Winter  Session ;  there  must  be  something  said  and 
done,  but  all  the  charm  of  the  prize  fight  will  be  over.* 

Lady  Houghton's  health  gave  him  much  anxiety 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  to  some  extent  inter- 

*  The  elections  to  the  new  Parliament  had  resulted  in  a  great  Liberal 
majority. 
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fered  with  his  social  engagements  in  Ijoudon.  His  aunt. 
Miss  Caroline  Mihies,  died  in  April,  iind  he  felt  severely 
the  loss  of  one  who  had  been  as  a  sister  to  him.  Still, 
he  was  able  to  entertain  many  friends  at  breakfast  and 
luncheon  in  Upper  Brook  Street,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
ISfiO  he  paid  a  visit  of  unusual  interest  to  the  Queen  of 
Holland,  whose  acquaintance  be  bad  formed  in  Paris  in 
the  Exhibition  year,  and  who  had  learned  to  entertain  a 
warm  regard  for  him.  "  You  can't  think  how  the  Queen 
of  Holland  praised  you  up  last  night,  and  said  you  were 
her  kindest  friend.  Don't  be  proud,  or  lose  your  taste 
for  simpler  pleasures,"  wrote  one  of  his  friends.  The 
fact  was  that  the  Queen,  whose  intellectual  gifts  are 
well  known,  took  delight  in  his  conversation,  and  was 
eager  to  entertain  him  as  a  guest  under  her  own  roof. 
He  had  written  ofiering  himself  in  the  spring. 

T/ie  Queen  of  HolUml  to  lord  Houghton. 

The  Hugut;  May  m,  1S69. 
Dea^e  Lord  Houghton, — I  wont  lose  one  instoint  answering 
your  very  kind  letter.  I  ara,  alas  !  ia  the  necessity  of  leaving  tbe 
Hague  Monday,  the  17th,  If  you  could  come  before  the  17th,  it 
would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure.  Whitsuntide  being  the 
16th,  I  have  a  faint  hope  your  coming  here  might  be  possible. 
1  cannot  delay  my  journey,  as  it  concerns  my  second  son,  whom 
I  am  going  to  join  in  tbe  Vosges,  where  he  is  taking  a  cold-water 
cure.  Tbe  Hague  is  just  now  in  its  brightest  colour  with  the 
first  shade  of  foliage,  and  I  venture  t«  ask  you  to  come  a  few 
days  before  the  17th. 

Hoping  soon  to  receive  n  favourable  answer, 
I  remain,  dear  Lord  Houghton, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Sophia. 
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From  the  letters  of  the  year  I  make  the  following 

extracts : — 

R.  M.  M.  to  Ms  Daughter. 

February,  1869. 

Dearest  Amy, — I  am  afraid  you  must  be  very  cold  in  the 
''  Modem  Athens/'  as  they  call  it.  There  has  been  a  dreadful 
wind  here,  with  showers  of  sleet,  bringing  back  all  the 
bronchi tises  that  had  been  getting  well.  There  are  some 
tableaux  going  on  at  Lady  Edward  Howard's,  which  I  have 
not  seen ;  but  I  met  Lady  Sebright  at  dinner  in  her  costume — a 
Louis  XIV.  dress,  made  out  of  the  pink  and  yellow  one  she 
wore  at  Fryston,  and  her  hair  powdered.  She  has  to  be 
mounted  up  on  a  swing  in  a  Watteau  picture.  Lady  Di  Beau- 
clerk  was  to  do  a  water-nymph,  standing  with  bare  feet  on  a 
glass  to  do  for  water.     This  is  all  for  the  distressed  Irish. 

I  heard  Gladstone  for  near  five  hours ;  he  spoke  so  pleasantly 
that  nobody  was  tired.  He  proposes  to  give  all  the  property  of 
the  Irish  Church  to  charitable  institutions.  Your  friend  the 
Archbishop  says  the  English  Church  will  soon  follow,  and  that 
he  expects  to  see  Bishopthorpe  turned  into  an  idiot  asylum. 

Your  affectionate 

Houghton. 


To  Henry  Bright, 

February  llth,  1869. 

*'  I  don't  think  our  friend  Temple  is  in  his  usual  condition 
of  eighteenth-century  common-sense-edness.  It  is  no  new  dis- 
covery that  the  Rubric  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  Charles  Buller 
used  to  regret  that  immediately  after  the  Apostles'  Creed  the 
words  "as  is  by  statute  appointed  and  provided''  were  not 
inserted.  The  Privy  Council  has  only  decided  that  such  and 
such  things  are  ille^l,  not  being  parts  of  the  Rubric — a  plain 
matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  expect  that  there  will  be  a  large  seces- 
sion— only  occasional  droppings  into  the  great  Papal  saucepan. 
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It  is  ourinuB  to  see  how  more  anil  more  an ti- national — more  and 
more  Anglo-Fenian — the  Ritualists  are  becoming.  .  .  .  The 
Yorkshire  Radicals  are  very  malcontent.  One  of  them  said  to 
me  lately,  "  IE  Gladstone  dws  not  lay  down  principles  that  will 
disestablish  the  Church  of  Eugland,  we  will  have  a  Radical  Cave 
of  a  hundred  in  a  month." 

The  Eollowing  letter,  written  to  Lis  kinsman  Jlr. 
Milnes  Gaskell,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the 
wife  of  the  latter,  deserves  to  be  printed. 


Lord  JlougUon  to  J.  Milim  GaH-cll. 

Ifl,  Upper  Brook  Street,  May  Uli,  1809. 

My  dear  Milnes  Gaskell,— -I  found,  too  late  for  me  to 
change  my  plans,  that  the  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
which  I  had  an  amendment,  was  put  off,  and  that  I  might  have 
been  with  you  to-day. 

This  distresses  me,  although  to  me  it  would  have  been  a 
dreary  satisfaction,  and  to  you  a  mere  recognition  of  what  you 
know  already,  my  deep  esteem  and  earnest  appreciation  of  her 
great  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  The  sympathy  of  other  men, 
especially  of  those  for  whom  we  entertain  kindly  feelings,  has  no 
doubt  a  large  effect  in  mitigating  the  pains  of  life  ;  bnt  in  the 
great  calamities  of  a  man's  career,  the  turning-points  of  his 
existence,  he  must  face  his  disaster  as  best  he  can  alone.  The 
best  that  he  can  get  from  others  is  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
right  to  sorrow.  I  hope  you  will  still  remember  the  worth  of 
those  near  relations  who  are  left  you,  and  of  some  sincere  friends, 
among  whom  you  may  count 

Youra  most  sincerely, 

HoUGHTOX. 

The  double  loss  of  such  friends  has  perceptibly  affected  my 
wife's  health;  time  silone  will  relieve  her. 
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To  hia  Wife, 

The  ea  {?  May,  1869). 

Tlie  talk  of  the  town  is  Dean  Stanley's  five  o'clock  tea  on 
Tliursday  to  the  Queen,  Princess  Louise^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grote, 
Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Lyell,  Carlyle,  and  Browning.  Carlyle 
sat  opiK>site  Her  Majesty,  and  prophesied  to  her  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  telling  her,  among  other  truths,  that  there  were  no 
])oor  in  Scotland,  which  she  contradicted.  She  pleased  Brownin*;, 
by  telliTk<r  him  that  she  had  much  enjoyed  some  of  his  wife's 
poems.  She  gave  me  a  very  kindly  smile  at  the  Levee  yesterday, 
where  there  was  a  dreadful  crush.  One  poor  man  tumbled  over 
in  kissing  her  hand^  and  she  leant  down  and  picked  him  up. 

June  2,fiJ. 

Mrs.  Greville  recited  one  of  my  poems  to  the  Queen  of 
Holland  the  other  night.  Dickens  told  someone  that  what 
struck  him  the  most  about  ovr  Queen  was  her  innocence  and 
girlishness.  When  he  got  up  to  go  away,  she  seemed  much 
embarrassed,  and  said  she  was  going  to  take  a  liberty  with  him, 
and  at  last  asked  him  to  take  a  copy  of  her  book. 


Iford  Houghton  to  Mr.   Gladstone, 

16,  Upper  Brook  Street,  July  \Uh,  1869. 

.  .  .  I  was  looking  the  other  day  at  a  letter  of  yours 
written  to  me  at  the  time  of  the  Maynooth  Grant  agitation,  in 
kind  recognition  of  and  assent  to  my  pamphlet  on  religious 
equality  in  Ireland.  I  think  you  had  then  no  diiRculty  about 
raising  the  status  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland. 
What  we  then  did  with  regard  to  Maynooth  has  undisputably 
had  a  depressing  effect.  From  all  evidence,  they  are  a  lower 
and  less  intellectual  body  of  men  than  they  were  even  then. 
Why  so  ?     I  confess  I  don't  understand. 

The  visit  to  Holland  was  paid  in  the  early  part  of 
September. 
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To  hU  Wife. 
Iloiiae  in  (he  Wood,  Satiinlajf  Evtutng. 
The  Queen  had  u  great  dinner  to-day  with  the  King.  She 
asked  me  to  put  off  my  visit  till  this  evening,  whioh,  o£  course, 
I  agreed  to  do.  It  suited  me  very  well ;  for  I  was  able  to  come 
yesterday  to  Admiral  Harris's,  our  Minister  here,  and  attend  the 
meeting  o£  the  Statistical  Congress  last  evening  and  to-day. 
The  passage  to  Antwerp  was  worse  for  the  oold  than  anything 
else.  I  stood  on  deck  till  i  a.ra.,_and  was  quite  driven  down. 
I  was  not  ill,  but  only  dtscomfur table.  The  pleasant  eountry 
scene  set  me  right.  The  oddity  of  being  in  a  place  one  knew 
so  well  from  pictures,  without  ever  having  seen  the  reality,  is 
surprising.  When  the  steamer  came  in  sight  of  Dort,  I  knew 
exactly  what  to  espeot,  from  Turner's  picture  at  the  Fawkeses  at 
Farnley ;  and  the  moment  I  got  into  the  streets,  there  came 
Van  der  Heydts  and  Teniers  all  about  one.  The  estuaries  ai-e 
Cuyps  all  over;  and  one  is  always  looking  owt  for  the  white 
liorse  ot  Wouvermanns.  I  have  drunk  tea  with  the  Queen  and 
her  younger  son,  and  she  laid  herself  out  to  be  charming.  I 
have,  of  course,  an  ajipmiemenl,  oveixlone  with  decoration,  but 
comfoi-table  enough.  The  meetings  have  been  agreeable  enough 
of  the  Congress;  and  the  Dutch  pronounce  French  so  ill  that  I 
am  less  shy  in  speakiug  it.  It  was,  however,  trying  to  be  called 
upon  for  a  French  speech  quite  extempore,  to  return  thanks  to 
the  Ministers  for  our  reception. 


To  iit  Baughler. 
Tie  House  in  the  Wood,  Sunday  Effjiing. 
Deakbst  Amy, — A  real  house  in  the  wood,  and  a  line  wood 
too,  with  beautiful  walks  all  up  from  the  town.  You  have  not 
eeen  so  many  Dutch  as  Italian  pictures,  or  you  would  feel,  as 
I  do,  the  oddity  of  knowing  the  country  quite  well  without 
ever  having  seen  it.  When  the  st«amer  came  in  front  of  Dort, 
there  was  my  old  friend  the  Tower  over  the  dining-room  chimney- 
piece  at  Farnley.     Then  there  are  on  every  side  the  clean  little 
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clapper  houses^  and  the  bright  lights  and  their  shadows  of  the 
Duteh  painters.  Everything  is  fresh  and  clean^  with  a  curious 
neatness  and  friendly  comfort.  Then  it  is  all  so  quiet  and  con- 
tented^ as  if  it  only  asked  to  be  let  alone.  I  went  with  the 
Queen  this  morning  to  the  first  Chapel  established  here  by  the 
French  Calvinists  after  they  escaped  from  the  persecutions  of 
Louis  XIV.  It  is  quite  a  simple  little  place,  with  an  eloquent 
and  earnest  pastor,  who  preached  for  an  hour  in  Aunt  Lulu's 
ways  of  thought,  and  ended  with  a  very  pathetic  prayer  for  the 
Queen.  The  peculiarity  of  the  service  was  that  the  men  only 
stood  during  the  prayers,  and  the  women  sat  all  through.  I  have 
four  rooms  looking  into  the  garden,  and  a  carriage  when  I  go  out. 
We  drove  out  this  afternoon,  in  great  state,  to  a  sea  place  near 
the  Hague,  which  I  should  not  dislike  to  come  to  if  at  any  time 
the  family  insist  on  marine  pursuits.  The  Prince  of  Orange  and 
Prince  Frederick  of  Schleswig-Holstein  dined  to-day — nobody 
else.  To-morrow  there  are  more  people,  and  on  Tuesday  I  dine 
with  one  of  the  Ministers.  I  had  to  make  an  extempore  speech 
in  French  on  Friday  at  a  large  meeting,  but  I  was  consoled  by 
finding  how  badly  the  Dutch  speak  French.  If  you  see  Miss 
Coutts,  tell  her  the  Queen  asked  much  about  her,  and  said  how 
much  she  was  obliged  by  the  offer  of  the  house  at  Torquay.  The 
Queen  admires  the  place  so  much,  she  is  very  likely  to  go  there 
again.  This  is  an  old  red  house,  not  unlike  the  Bishop's  Palace 
at  Fulham.  Your  affectionate 

Houghton. 

To  his  Son, 

Maison  dans  le  BoiSy  the  llague^ 

September  \Wi,  1869. 
My  dearest  Robin, — As  I  have  not  often  the  opportunity 
of  writing  to  you  from  a  Royal  Palace,  I  do  not  delay  to  thank 
you  for  yours.  This  place  amuses  me  very  much,  both  because 
the  Queen  does  everything  to  make  it  agreeable  to  me,  and 
because  it  is  very  pretty  and  interesting  in  itself.  It  now  strikes 
me  as  very  curious  that  though  I  have  been  in  Kgypt  and  Turkey, 
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TiCver  came  to  a  country,  within  a  few  hours'  steam,  fnll  of 
natural  interest  and  historical  association.   I  suppose  this  is  ovring 
to  what  a  distinguished  poet  whom  you  know  has  remarked — 
"  A  man's  best  things  lie  nearest  him, 

Lie  close  about  his  feet ; 
It  is  the  distant  and  the  dim 

That  we  are  sick  to  greet." 
The  wood  in  which  this  house  stands  is  the  finest  as  a  whole, 
without  large  single  trees,  that  I  have  ever  seen;  the  house  consists 
of  a  eurpx  tie  Inyis  with  an  immense  hall  painted  all  over  with  the 
victories  of  the  House  of  Orange,  and  the  wings,  in  one  of  which  I 
live,  and  in  the  other  the  ladies  of  the  household.  The  Queen  has 
with  her  one  son,  near  eighteen,  hut  whom  she  looks  after  and 
sends  to  his  lessons,  and  tells  to  go  to  bed  at  10  o'clock,  more 
exactly  than  your  mamma  does  with  you.  Hia  name  is  Alex- 
ander, but  he  was  born  on  St.  Louis'  Day,  and  she  wanted  to  call 
him  Louis,  but  could  not  do  so,  so  she  makes  up  for  it  by  giving 
hira  the  petit  nom  Loulou ;  and  there  is  a  parrot  in  the  hall 
which  keeps  screaming  out  "  IjouIou  1"  so  like  the  Queen  that 
he  never  knows  which  is  calling  him  ;  the  sound  takes  me  quite 
back  to  Torquay.  We  had  a  beautiful  illumination  of  the  wood 
one  night,  and  I  drove  about  with  the  Queen, who  was  immensely 
cheered.  I  gave  her  health  at  a  great  dinner  yesterday  at 
Scheveningen,  the  place  from  which  King  William  IIL  embarked 
for  Britain.     Love  to  all.  Your  affectionate 

Houghton. 


The 


To  hi»  Wife. 
IJfitel  Amntel.  AniJilerdam,  If'eflnettlay  Evening. 
i-ild  winds  of  this  country  are  worse  than  the  South  of 


France,  and  the  windmills  rush  round  and  round  like  maniacn, 
I  much  enjoyed  the  ijuiet  old  University  of  Leyden,  and  thought 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith  walking  into  the  town  with  the  intention  of 
making  his  living  by  teaching  English,  forgetting  that  he  did 
not  understand  Dutch.     This  is  a  very  handsome  town,  but  not 
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so  interesting  as  the  others^  so  I  do  not  care  to  stay  beyond  a 
day  or  two.  I  shall  follow  up  my  principle  of  leaving  something 
to  be  seen  next  time.     Au/  Wiedersehen  ! 


The  Queen  of  Holland  to  Lord  Houghton. 

House  in  the  Wood,  Sept.  26th,  1869. 

Dear  Lord  Houghton, — Nearly  a  fortnight  has  passed  since 
you  left  me,  and  I  have  not  heard  from  you.  As  you  have  prob- 
ably left  Homburg  or  Wildbad,  I  direct  this  to  Brook  Street, 
from  where  it  must  always  reach  you.  I  long  to  know  how  you 
feel  after  your  stay  in  Holland  in  fine  and  in  bad  weather,  in 
sunshine  and  storm. 

Our  Congress  has  passed  unobserved  and  unnoticed.  Can 
you  account  why  the  Times  has  not  deigned  to  mention  it  ? 
Have  we  undergone  the  bad  will  of  Mr.  Delane?  Why? 
And  in  what  manner  ?  Pray  tell  me  if  you  can  discover  it.  T 
had  a  kind  visit  from  Lady  Cowley,  who  has  just  left  me  to 
return  to  England.  Your  letter  to  Prince  Napoleon  has  reached 
him.  I  added  your  direction  to  Homburg ;  I  hope  his  answer 
hiirS  not  missed  you.  About  the  6th  October  I  mean  to  go  for 
one  week  to  Germany  to  see  my  family,  but  will  be  home  before 
the  20th.  Lady  Palmerston's  end  must  have  struck  you  ;  you 
had  just  left  her  young  and  active ;  but  her  death  has  been 
singularly  lucky,  as  her  life  had  been. 

Believe  me,  dear  Lord  Houghton, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Sophia. 

In  October,  after  his  return  to  England,  Lord 
Houghton  performed  a  congenial  task  in  unveiling  the 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Leigh  Hunt  in 
Kensal  Green  Cemetery.  Although  comparatively  few 
traces  of  his  friendship  with  the  genial  poet  and  essayist 
are  to  be  found, in  his  correspondence,  he  had  known 
him  for  many  years,  and  was  not  one  of  those   who 
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llowed  his  foibles  of  taste  and  his  eccentricities  of  life 
to  prevent  a  full  recognition  of  his  genuine  worth. 

A  gentleman  still  living  remembers  Hunt  calling 
one  day  on  Milnes  in  his  rooms  in  Pall  Mall.  The 
talk  turned  upon  Byron  and  upon  Leigh  Hunt's  recol- 
lections of  him.  "  Do  you  really  think  Byron  nevrr 
was  in  earnest  ?  "  Hunt  was  asked.  He  thought  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said  slowly,  "No;  never."  "Not 
even  at  Missolonghi  ?  "  "  Decidedly  not  at  Misso- 
longhi,"  responded  Leigh  Hunt  promptly.  "  There 
was  no  doubt  whatever  in  my  mind  that  Byron  was  all 
the  time  strutting  about  as  on  a  stage." 

The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  took  place  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  great 
international  demonstration  of  interest  in  the  vast 
undertaking.  Various  English  societies  sent  represen- 
tatives in  response  to  the  invitations  of  the  Khedive, 
and  amongst  these  was  Lord  Houghton,  who  went  at 
the  request  of  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical 

Society,  and  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his  friend  Sir 

Roderick  Murchison. 

Sir  Roderick  Marehiion  to  Lord  Houghlirn. 

Travellers'  Clulj,  Oct.  ^t-h,  1869. 
My  dear  Houghton, — 1  hope  you  got  the  same  tempting 
official  invitation  which  was  sent  to  me,  and  that  you  will  not 
be  scared  from  the  pnind  scene  of  the  epoch  by  any  sinister 
reports.  You  are  just  the  man  to  take  a  part  in  the  great 
Inter-Oceanic  opening;,  and  I  am  sure  the  (Jeographers  will  Ije 
well  represented  if  you  go.     .     .     . 

Yours  sincerely, 

KoDEUICK  MUBCIIISON. 
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It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  invitation  was  one 
which  had  many  attractions  for  Lord  Houghton,  but  it 
was  with  some  hesitation,  chiefly  owing  to  the  state 
of  his  wife's  health,  that  he  accepted  it.  There  was 
another  historic  event,  fixed  also  for  the  close  of  the 
year,  which  he  was  just  as  anxious  to  witness  as  the 
Suez  Canal.  This  was  the  (Ecumenical  Council  sum- 
moned by  Pope  Pius  IX.  at  Rome.  He  found  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  combine  a  visit  to  Egypt  for  the 
opening  of  the  Canal  with  attendance  in  Rome  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  this  led  him  to 
decide  upon  being  present  at  both  events. 

Lord  Houghtmi  to  Henry  Bright. 

Oct,  \Uh,  1869. 

.  .  .  .  The  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  asked  me  to  the 
opening  of  the  Canal,  paying  my  expenses  both  ways,  and  giving' 
me  a  house  and  carriage  at  Cairo ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  Lady 
Hn.'s  health  has  so  prevented  me  from  making  arrange- 
ments that  I  fear  it  is  now  too  late,  and  that  all  the  passages 
in  the  early  November  packets  are  taken.  It  will  be  a  great 
cosmopolitan  spectacle,  and  I  am  sorry  to  miss  it.  If  I  had 
gone,  I  should  have  taken  the  Roman  Council  on  my  way  home, 
thus  combining  two  enterprises,  both  probably  destined  to  be 
damned — the  one  /(/?,  the  other  down. 


Lord  Houghton  to  his  Son. 

London,  October  'ZOfh,  1869. 
My  dearest  Robin, — I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Bail.tj 
News  of  to-day,  which  gives  the  best  report  of  my  speech 
yesterday  at  the  monument  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  It  was  very 
cold  work,  or  there  would  have  been  more  people.  You  will  like 
to  hear  that  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  has  invited  me  to  go  to  Cairo 
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for  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  next  month.  I  have  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  shall  start  from  Fryston  on  the  4th  of 
November.  I  expect  I  shall  be  away  about  a  month.  It  will 
be  a  curious  feeling  to  ateam  for  the  first  time  from  the  Medi- 
ten'anean  into  the  Red  Sea.  Even  Alexander  the  Great  eould 
not  do  that,  though  he  did  make  a  canal  across  the  isthmus, 
which  very  soon  filled  and  silted  up.     , 

Your  affectionate 

The  expedition  to  Egypt  was  not  wholly  a  success. 
Houghton  enjoyed  it,  as  he  enjoyed  every  stirring 
spectacle,  but  the  fatigue  and  discomfort  to  which  he 
was  subjected  were  greater  than  he  had  anticipated. 
The  Empress  Eugenie  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  were 
the  most  distinguished  guests  entertained  on  the  oeca^ 
sion  by  the  Kliedive.  but  there  were  many  others 
already  known  to  Lord  Houghton,  and  some  whose 
friend.ship  he  now  acquired  for  the  first  time.  It  ia 
needless  to  say  that  in  all  that  motley  throng  of  visitors 
from  the  West  to  the  scene  of  the  great  engineering 
achievement  in  the  land  of  the  Pyramids,  there  was 
none  with  a  more  thorough  appreciation  of  the  quaint 
contrast  which  the  opening  of  the  canal  presented  to 
the  ordinary  background  of  Egyptian  history  than  Lord 
Houghton,  nor  was  there  one  who  contributed  more 
largely  to  the  social  enjoyment  of  the  visitors  of  all 
nations. 

To  hh  Wifs. 

Mediierranean,  Lai.  So,  Long.  20,  Nue.  9tA, 
No  wonder  I  wrote  May  with  this  sun  and  air  so  fresh  and 
worm   aliouL  one.     We  had  a  rush  to  Marseilles,  but  plenty  of 
time  to  stay  on  boai-d.     The  Del/a  is  not  one  of  the  largest 
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P.  and  O.  boats — indeed,  is  rather  looked  down  upon  as  an  obso- 
lete paddler  instead  of  a  screw  ;  but  on  that  account  she  is  much 
more  a^eeable,  making  no  noise  and  having  none  of  the  con- 
tinual shiver.  We  are  some  sixty  passengers  on  board,  not  above 
half  the  complement,  so  we  have  abundance  of  room.  I  have  a 
large  cabin  to  myself,  and  but  for  the  habitual  shelf  instead  of 
bed  should  be  as  well  as  in  my  own  dressing-room.  On  Sunday 
afternoon  we  went  through  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio  in  perfect 
calm,  and  moved  in  and  out  of  the  islands,  on  one  of  which 
Garibaldi  lives.  We  were  fully  in  sight  of  his  house  for  some 
time,  and  should  probably  have  paid  him  a  visit  had  there  not 
been  some  passengers  on  board  going  to  India,  and  the  Captain 
did  not  think  himself  justified  in  running  any  risk  of  delaying 
them.  Yesterday  we  went  through  the  Lipari  group  at  sunset. 
Stromboli  looked  beautiful,  smoking  though  not  flaming.  Our 
only  coniretemps  has  l^een  that  we  passed  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  in  the  dark,  with  a  low  crescent  moon,  so  that  we 
could  not  even  trace  Etna,  still  less  Taormina.  The  party  is  very 
varied — Lord  Dudley,  most  amiable,  and  one  of  Lyttel ton's  sons 
with  him ;  Pender,  the  great  Manchesterian ;  some  pleasant 
officers ;  the  Governor  of  Aden ;  representatives  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Trinity  House,  &c. ;  corre- 
spondents of  the  Mercantile  Gazetfey  Illustrafed  Times,  New  York 
and  Boston  newspapers ;  Gregory  and  Edwards,  M.P.'s ;  Bate- 
man  and  Hawkshaw,  engineers.  Our  party  you  know.  We 
expect  to  reach  Alexandria  on  Thursday  evening,  and  no  one, 
from  Lord  Dudley  downwards,  has  a  notion  what  is  to  become 
of  us.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  tell  you  before  the  post 
leaves. 

Port  Saul,  November  17 t/i,  1869. 

I  hope  you  got  the  telegram  all  right,  and  that  you  are  as 
well  as  when  you  wrote.  I  told  you  the  passage  was  pleasant, 
and  at  Alexandria  we  were  well  entertained  at  the  Viceroy's  cost, 
including  the  opera,  where  the  chief  incident  was  the  appearance 
of  Kicciotti  Garibaldi,  and  the  patriotic  hymn  was  played,  and 
everybody  rose   and   cheered.     When   we  left   Alexandria  the 
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small  troubles  oE  the  joarney  begun.  I  was  put  on  board  a 
magnificent  yacbt,  and  wa«  told  that  nfibndy  hut  person e  di  dit- 
tiiinoii''  ivould  be  nn  board.  This  no  doubt  was  the  nrigiual 
idea ;  but  the  issue  was  that  all  the  riff-raff  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  were  put  on  her.  The  living:  was  bo  bad  that  it  made 
me  quite  uncomfortable,  and  they  ended  by  stealing  my  watch 
with  A.  H.  M.  and  R.  M.  M.  on  the  back,  and  which  has  gone 
through  the  adventures  of  eighteen  years.  (N.B. — That  knowing 
Tom  Bruce  always  takes  an  "  expedition  "  watch  worth  ££,  and 
an  iron  chain,  on  his  travels.)  I  left  the  ship  in  diBgust,  and 
after  other  adventures  got  on  board  the  Jt<tv>k,  Mr.  Pender's 
Telegra])h  Ship,  in  which  I  hope  to  start  in  an  hour's  time  to  go 
up  the  Canal.  Already  the  royal  ships  havf  started,  the  Empress 
leading  the  way  in  the  Alffle.  Now  for  the  bright  side  of  the 
story.  The  weather  is  charming,  not  over-hot,  and  the  sky 
pellucid.  I  went  on  board  our  Ambassador's  yacht  to  lunch,  and 
then  with  him  to  the  Aigle,  where  the  Empress  received  me  with 
much  amiability.  I  found  an  old  friend  of  mine  with  her,  so  we 
had  a  pleasant  visit.  The  Empress  said  she  only  regretted  not 
being  able  to  go  on  to  India,  which  had  been  the  dream  of  her 
life.  "Ah  !  how  can  your  tlueen  havesuchadelightful  dominion, 
and  not  go  there  ?  If  it  was  ours,  I  should  be  there  over  and 
over  again."  She  said  she  had  expected  the  Sutiierlands  and 
MancheBt«rs,  and  was  quite  flisappointed  at  finding  so  few  friends. 
We  then  went  to  the  religious  ceremony  of  the  benediction  of  the 
work.  There  was  a  large  stand,  in  front  of  which  sat  the 
Khedive,  the  Empress,  tlie  Emperor  oE  Austria,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia,  and  a  dozen  small  royalties,  and  behind  the 
Empress  stood — guess  who?  AMul  K<"lpr  !  In  his  buraouse 
covered  with  decorations,  a  most  striking  figure.  Lesseps  came 
Up  to  me  and  said,  "  Vous  etiez  de  nos  amis  quand  lee  amis 
^ient  rares."  Opposite  the  stand  were  two  others — one  with  a 
Moslem  pulpit  turned  towards  Mecca,  and  the  other  with  a 
Catholic  altar.  The  Moslem  began  the  prayers,  every  one  remain- 
ing covered ;  and  when  he  had  done,  there  was  a  Catholic  service 
to  bare  heads,  and  a  French  discourse  from  Monseigneur  Bauer, 
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a  converted  Jew,  aiimomer  to  the  Empress,  big  and  florid ;  the 
only  pretty  turn,  "Notre  enterprise  n^a  que  deux  ennemis, 
le  sable  et  Pespace/'  The  compliments  of  course  were  ful- 
some. 

3  p.ifi. 

We  are  fairly  in  the  Canal  which  is  to  join  two  worlds.  The 
boat,  the  motion,  everything,  reminds  me  of  my  Nile  of  twenty- 
seven  years  ago.  The  Empress  led  the  way,  as  I  told  you,  and 
we  follow  at  some  four  hours'  distance,  but  hope  to  reach  Ismailia 
in  the  evening.     The  effect  from  the  fact  of  the  vessels  seeming 

to  enter  the  desert  was  very  solemn. 

18///,  hmailia. 

Here  we  are  safely  anchored,  the  guns  saluting  enough  to 
break  the  drums  of  one's  ears.  There  is  a  great  fete  with  fire- 
works in  the  evening,  and  we  start  for  Suez  to-morrow.  The 
Khedive  has  brought  an  immense  number  of  Arab  sheikhs,  who 
are  tented  all  round.  As  my  telegram  may  not  have  been 
intelligible,  I  repeat  that  I  start  from  Alexandria  on  the  •29th, 
which  should  take  me  to  Messina  on  the  3rd,  to  Naples  on  the 
4th,  and  to  Rome  on  the  5th.  I  shall  ask  for  letters  at  all 
places.  I  was  very  near  going  to  Jerusalem  next  week,  but  the 
olan  broke  down. 

Cairo i  November  2'Znd,  18G9. 

This  goes  by  a  private  opportunity,  so  I  do  not  enter  into  any 
details.  We  came  successfully  through  the  Canal  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  and  got  here  last  night.  It  is  a  rough  kind  of 
democratic  fete  given  by  Egypt  to  Europe,  and  thus  one  has  to 
put  up  with  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience ;  but  all  the  necessities 
are  well  provided  for.  I  travel  mostly  with  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  a 
very  agreeable  and  amiable  companion.  The  great  fete  at 
Ismailia,  where  you  saw  the  Royalties  of  Europe  in  the  midst 
of  100,000  Arabs,  was  a  most  curious  spectacle.  Nothing  could 
have  been  better  than  the  climate ;  not  one  hot  or  cold  day.  I 
fear  you  will  not  get  my  Port  Said  letter  till  after  this.  ...  I 
am  glad  to  have  seen  these  beautiful  lights  and  shades  and  the 
glorious  Nile  verdure  once  again.     The  organisation  of  every- 
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tbing  Lere  is  bad,  but  tbe  profusion  like  a  fairy  bile.     We  bave 
every  night  bad  fireworks  tbat  cost  thousands,  and  tbe  fete  at 
Istnaitta  cannot  have  cost  less  than  ;£300,000.     But  the  Viceroy 
has  six  or  seven  millions  sterling:  of  income,  so  he  can  stand  it. 
Farewell  and  an  resoir. 


To  hit  Sun. 

Cairo,  November  2m,  1869. 
Mi  DBAitBST  RoDEKT, — Tbie  is  just  a  line  to  tell  you  I  am 
safe  here,  and  start  for  Rome  on  Monday,  to  stay  a  few  days 
with  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Payne,  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  got  my 
letter  from  the  Canal  a  week  later  than  you  ought  to  bave  done, 
from  my  not  putting  "  t'iii  Marseilles  "  on  it.  We  got  success- 
fully int«  the  Red  Sea,  passing  over  the  great  Bitter  Lake,  which 
Mr.  Hawkshaw,  who  was  with  us,  had  rode  over  as  dry  ground 
only  a  year  ago.  It  was  there  the  waters  of  tbe  Red  Sea  and 
tbe  Mediterranean  met ;  their  respective  fishes  must  bave  been 
ratber  astonished  to  make  acquaintance.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Red  Sea  extended  to  tbe  Bitter  Lakes  in  tbe  old  time,  and 
that  it  was  there  that  the  Israelites  crossed  it.  You  never  saw  any- 
tiling  like  the  row  of  tbe  journey  from  Suez  and  at  the  hotel 
here ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  my  fellow -travellers 
I  should  have  been  very  uncomfortable.  There  were  races  here 
one  day,  in  which  the  English  horses  beat  the  Arabs ;  and  there 
was  a  trotting  race  o£  dromedaries,  which  went  quite  twenty-five 
miles  an  hour.  I  wa«  at  tbe  Pyramids  yesterday,  and  rather 
proud,  with  my  gouty  knees,  of  climbing  to  the  top.  A  Scotcb 
gamekeeper  of  Lord  Dudley's  walked  up  it  like  a  hill  in  the 
Highlands.  In  the  evening  they  were  lit  up  with  coloured 
lights.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  starts  next  week,  to  remain  in  the 
interior  for  four  years.  Your  affectionate      „„ 


To  Ait  Wife. 

Rome,  December  SM,  IS6y. 
vem  bae  just  sent  me  yours.  Amy's,  and  Louisa's  of  the 
On  tbe  whole  I  am  glad  I  did  not  know  you  had  caught 
0  -i 
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cold ;  it  would  have  worried  me  very  much.  You  will  wonder 
that  I  am  writing  to  you  while  the  Holy  Father  is  opening  the 
Council ;  but  the  truth  is  that  neither  Mr.  Payne  nor  I  had  the 
courage  to  confront  the  crowd  this  morning  in  a  pelting  rain, 
and  we  are  going  to  drive  to  St.  Peter's  about  12  o'clock  for  the 
chance  of  getting  our  noses  in  and  saying  we  have  been  there. 
We  were  told  last  night  that  the  Piazza  was  full  of  cantadini, 
sleeping  there  to  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  doors.  There 
are  no  reserved  places  or  entrances.  Even  the  Roman  princesses 
had  to  ballot  for  entrance  into  a  little  '^  patio/'  and  the  diplo- 
matists cannot  take  their  ladies.  .  .  .  The  Paynes  have  a 
dinner  of  Liberal  Catholics  to-morrow  for  Lord  Acton,  who  is 
ires  mat  vu  here.  I  hope  to  hear  from  somebody  every  other 
day  while  I  am  here.  The  cannon  began  at  5  this  morning,  and 
the  Osservatore  says  it  is  the  most  eventful  day  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

To  Ats  Son. 

Rome,  December  9fk,  1869. 

DfiABEST  Robert, — I  am  sorry  I  shall  not  be  at  Fryston  to 
receive  you  on  the  18th,  as  I  came  here  later  than  I  expected. 
I  trust,  however,  that  We  shall  begin  the  New  Year  together. 
I  came  from  Alexandria  to  Brindisi  in  a  vessel  which  had  been 
lightened  of  its  ballast  to  pass  the  Suez  Canal.  When,  therefore, 
it  got  into  a  heavy  sea,  it  rolled  about  like  a  tub,  and  I  spent 
three  days  quite  as  much  on  my  head  as  on  my  heels.  I  was 
not  sick,  but  it  deranged  me  a  good  deal.  I  had  been  at  Brindisi 
thirty  years  ago,  when  I  travelled  with  Wordsworth,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  It  is  curious  to  be  at  the  place  where  cer- 
tainly Horace  took  a  trip  to  from  Rome,  and  where  Virgil  died. 
They  pretend  to  show  you  the  actual  house.  I  am  staying  here 
with  those  good  people  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne.  Mrs.  Bruce,  the 
Monks,  and  others  have  asked  after  you,  and  I  am  glad  I  can 
give  so  good  a  report.  The  great  Council  began  yesterday  in 
St.  Peter's.  It  was  a  very  bad,  rainy,  dark  day,  which  did  harm 
to  the  spectacle.     It  was  still,  however,  very  fine  to  see  the 
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Beven  Liindred  bishops  and  patriarchs  sitting  in  sevun  rows, 
with  the  Pope  in  the  middle.  They  were  all  in  white  and  gold, 
except  the  Eastern  patriarchs,  who  were  in  wonderful  costumes. 
Some  of  them  were  quite  dark  brown.  The  Pope's  voice  is  quite 
OS  loud  a,nd  clear  as  when  you  heard  it.  He  chanted  some  of 
the  Litanies  and  the  Vent  Creafor,  by  himself,  and  quite  filled 
the  Church. 

Your  affectionate 


To  the  Same. 

Rome,  December  Z^rd,  18G9. 
Mv  DEAREST  RoBm, — This,  I  expect,  wilt  be  my  last  letter 
from  the  fjreat  old  city,  as  T  mean  to  go  to  Florence  on  Sunday 
night.  I  shall  stay  there  a  day  or  two,  and  then  to  Bologna, 
where  I  shall  hear  whether  the  road  over  Mont  Cenis  is  {passable, 
I  shall  go  to  Meurice's,  Rue  de  llivoli,  at  Paris.  I  thought  of 
sending  you  a  telegram  on  Christmas  Day,  wishing  you  a  happy 
Christmas,  but,  on  reflection,  have  invested  the  sum  required 
{and  something  more)  in  a  Homan  ]>in  for  you  at  Castellari's. 
The  rain  contiouoa  persistently,  damaging  the  look  of  the  old 
place  considerably.  A  Roman  prinoe  said  to  me,  "  Yon  expect 
dark  weather  at  London,  but  you  have  a  right  to  the  sun  at 
Rome,"  Y'our  old  friend  the  Pope  is  very  vigorous,  and  in  great 
spirits.  He  said  to  a  knight  of  Malta  the  other  day,  "  You 
knights  used  to  fight  against  the  Turks ;  ah  !  the  blessed  Turka 
are  not  my  enemies  nowaflays  ;  I  wish  I  had  no  worse,"  He 
sings  away  like  a  whole  choir  in  himself.  Mrs.  Bruee  and  the 
Monks  are  still  here,  but  not  so  many  English  as  when  we  were 
hero.     I  have  seen  one  of  the  Maxwells,  who  is  a  Zouave,  and 

aays  he  likes  the  service  very  much,  and  ,  who  says  that 

he  has  not  cleverness  enough  to  he  a  priest,  and  who  is  going  to 
travel  in  the  Holy  Land.  Best  love  and  plenty  of  sleep  to  dear 
mamma,  and  all  Christmas  salutations  a  cet  aimaOla*  demoisellei. 
Tone  a  vous, 

H". 
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After  his  return  to  England  Lord  Houghton,  as  the 
Envoy  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Canal,  had  to  discharge  an  official  duty  by 
reading  a  report  of  his  visit  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society. 
The  story  of  the  Canal  is  ancient  history  now,  and 
fiiture  generations  will  perhaps  look  with  surprise  upon 
the  records  of  the  enthusiasm  which  its  completion 
excited  throughout  Europe.  It  is  needless  to  follow 
Lord  Houghton  in  his  account  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  project  of  the  Canal  was  launched  and 
carried  out.  But  one  or  two  passages  from  his  personal 
narrative  may  be  given  to  supplement  his  letters  to  his 
family.  After  explaining  that  England  was  somewhat 
sparsely  represented  at  the  ceremony,  mainly  by  the 
representatives  of  important  societies  and  newspaper 
correspondents,  he  continued  : — 

But  the  French  and  the  Germans  came  in  large  bodies,  and 
we  English  were  merged  in  the  multitude ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  great 
excursion  train  from  Europe  to  Africa.  That  is  the  only  fair 
description  which  can  be  given  of  it,  and  in  an  excursion  train, 
you  know,  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  anybody ;  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  I  am  rather  glad  that  our  excellent  President  did 
not  go  himself,  but  made  me  his  substitute,  for  what  with 
that  lovely  and  enterprising  lady  the  Empress  of  the  French, 
with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  charmed  everybody  by  the 
simplicity  of  his  demeanour,  and  the  intelligent  interest  he  took 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  Canal,  with  our  own  connection 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  a  great  many  other  Royalties, 
I  could  not  help  feeling  that  even  our  illustrious  President  might 
have  been  submitted  to  the  ordinary  confusion  and  discomforts 
of  a  crowd.  Now  there  was  the  best  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Egyptian  Government ;  the  magnificent  entertainments,  and 
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the  amount  of  money  tbat  was  spent  was  something  fabulous ; 
and  whatever  failed,  everybody  felt  that  any  inconvenience  they 
were  pnt  to  really  eame  from  the  mrcidents,  the  inevitable 
oircnm stances,  and  in  no  way  whatever  from  the  complicity  of 
the  Government  by  which  they  were  entertained.  There  was 
one  unfortunate  event,  of  which  I  have  no  difficulty  in  speaking', 
because  it  was  one  of  which  Nubar  Pa-sha,  Foreig^n  Minister  to 
the  Khedive,  a  most  gracious  and  intellig'cnt  gentleman,  for 
whom  everybody,  who  is  acquainted  with  him,  has  the  greatest 
esteem,  went  to  the  extravagant  length  of  saying,  "  You  may  for- 
give me  for  this  blunder,  but  I  can  never  forgive  myself."  It 
seems  to  me  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  guilty.  The  circum- 
stance was  this: — I  mentioned  that  I  went  U.i  Alexandria  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Co.,  but  at  Alexandria 
the  guests  were  plaeed  in  large  and  luxurious  Egyptian  steamers, 
many  of  them  the  private  yaehts  of  the  Khedive,  and  conveyed 
to  Port  Sa'id  for  the  purpose  of  being  taken  through  the 
Suez  Canal  at  Port  Said.  The  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
opening  were  of  the  greatest  interest.  On  the  evening  of 
that  day  M.  de  Lesseps  came  to  Nuliar  Pasha,  and  told  him 
that,  to  his  great  grief,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  none 
of  the  large  Egyptian  vessels  could  securely  pass  through  the 
Canal.  Now  these  large  Egyptian  vessels  contained  all  the 
guests  of  the  Pasha,  and  therefore  what  was  to  liecome  of 
them?  Such  as  could  find  any  private  refuge  did  so;  the  rest 
were  put  into  smaller  vessels  and  taken  to  Ismailia,  where  they 
were  placed  in  tents,  and  taken  care  of  until  their  return  to  Cairo. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  explain  to  myself  why  this  resolution 
was  taken  so  late.  As  it  was,  that  was  the  one  great  inconvenience 
to  which  the  guests  of  the  Pasha  were  subjected.  When  they 
were  at  Ismailia,  they  found  comfort — almost  luxury.  For 
my  own  part,  and  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  with  me,  I  can 
only  say  that  we  found  perfect  hospitality  in  the  English  vessels 
which  were  there.  Lord  Dudley  and  his  party  went  on  board 
Mr.  Talbot's  yacht,  the  hyiir,  and  I  was  kindly  received  by 
Mr,  Elliott   and   Mr.  Pender  in   the  U'lwk,   in    which    I   had 
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the  very  great  advantage  of  going  through  the  Canal  in  the 
company  of  Mr.  Hawkshaw  and  Mr.  Bateman^  the  two  illus- 
trious engineers. 

At  Port  Said  I  saw  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  was  somewhat 
flattered  when  he  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "  I  remember  you ; 
you  were  one  of  our  English  friends  when  our  friends  were  few.^' 
I  then  recalled  to  mind  that  at  the  time  M.  de  Lesseps  had  come 
here,  and  had  been  somewhat  ill  received  by  the  commercial 
classes  and  the  political  opinion  of  this  country,  I  expressed  to 
him  my  full  belief  that  he  would  succeed  in  his  enterprise.  .  .  . 
I  first  met  M.  de  Lesseps  at  Lord  Palmerston's  house,  and  at  a 
time  when  a  great  ill-will  was  excited  in  certain  circles  in 
France  by  the  notion  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  exercised  an 
almost  undue  political  influence  in  opposing  the  Suez  Canal. 
But  there  is  a  point  which  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  put 
upon  record,  which  is — ^that  the  project  which  Lord  Palmerston 
opposed  was  not  the  project  which  haus  now  been  carried  out. 
The  project  to  which  Lord  Palmerston  gave  his  political  op- 
position was  the  arrangement  between  M.  de  Lesseps  and  Said 
Pasha,  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been  to  transfer  to  a 
French  Company,  and  through  that  Company  at  any  time  to  the 
French  Government,  the  possession  of  a  large  province  of  Egypt, 
which  was  to  be  irrigated  by  a  French  Water  Company  in 
conjunction  with  that  across  the  Isthmus.  Lord  Palmerston 
took  the  ground  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Ship  Canal,  nor  in  any  degree  a  necessary  part  of  the  commercial 
enterprise,  that  a  French  Company  should  possess  a  whole 
province  of  Egypt.     .     .     . 

Well,  so  we  started  from  Port  Said.  A  striking  moment 
it  was,  and  to  my  mind,  on  looking  back  to  my  impressions,  it  is 
the  grandest  of  the  whole.  I  see  here  persons  who  were  present 
with  me  at  that  moment,  and  I  think  I  might  appeal  to  them 
whether  the  entrance  of  that  quiet  and  solemn  procession  of 
ships  into  the  desert,  on  that  bright,  beautiful  Egyptian  morn- 
ing, was  not  a  spectacle  they  can  hardly  forget.  .  .  .  And 
so  the  whole  of  that  day  we  traversed  the  sUent   desert.     1 
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don't  know  whether  it  wae  done  on  purpose,  with  that  sense  of 
art  which  the  French  bo  curiously  exemplify  in  all  their  great 
manifestationa,  but  every  sign  o£  life  seemed  to  be  withdrawn 
Emm  the  banks.  There  was  not  a  dwelling,  there  was  hardly  a 
wandering  Arab.  In  thia  place,  which  had  been  the  sepulchre 
of  so  many  lives — which  had  been  the  hive  of  humanity  for  the 
last  ten  years — there  was  a  perfect,  desolate  stillness.  On  went 
the  vessels  through  the  marsh,  through  the  sand — as  it  were, 
new  animals  invading  that  solitude — until  we  arrived  at  Lake 
Timseh.  .  .  ,  When  Mr,  Hawkshaw  lauded  at  Port  Said, 
M.  de  Leasejis  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  presented  him  to  the 
engineers  who  were  about  him,  and  said,  "This  is  the  gentleman 
to  whom  I  owe  the  Canal."  And  it  was  literally  true.  At  the 
time  when  the  reputation  of  the  Canal  was  at  its  worst,  when 
publio  opinion  In  Europe  was  growing  gainst  it,  when  money 
was  tiie  hardest  to  get,  the  Khedive  asked  for  an  English 
engineer  who  would  give  him  a  final  opinion  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  Canal.  Ue  selected  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  a  man  not 
only  high  in  his  profession,  but  of  the  most  singular  inde- 
pendence and  simplicity  of  character.  The  Khedive  told  Mr. 
Hawkshaw  that  if  he  would  report  to  him  confidentially  that  the 
Canal  was  impracticable,  he  would  take  care  that  the  works  were 
brought  to  an  end  without  injury  to  anybody.  You  have  had 
before  you  the  report  of  Mr.  Hawkshaw.  He  reported  that 
the  Canal  was  not  only  feasible,  not  only  practicable,  but  that, 
to  his  mind,  the  main  engineering  difficulties  which  had  been 
raised  were  not  such,  in  any  degree,  as  would  authorise  its 
abandonment;  that  he  believed  the  Canal  could  be  made,  and 
could  be  maintained  at  a  moderate  and  reasonable  expense;  and 
therefore,  when  M.  de  Lessepa  preseutcd  Mr,  Hawkshaw,  as  I 
saw  him  do,  to  the  personspresent  at  Port  Said,  he  was  thoroughly 
juetitied  in  saying,  "  It  is  to  him  that  I  mainly  owe  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  great  enterprise,     .     .     ," 

You  ask  me,  sir,  to  state  something  with  regard  to 
my  presentation  to  the  Khedive.  I  saw  His  Highness  the 
first  time  at  Ismailia,  on   board  his  own  steam  yacht.     I  was 
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introduced  to  him  by  our  Ambassador,  and  I  presented  to  him 
the  compliments  of  this  distinguished  Society.  His  Highness 
was  pleased  to  express  his  gratification  and  his  thanks.  At  that 
moment  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  because  he  had 
achieved,  as  he  considered,  a  very  great  work,  and  he  told  us 
what  it  was.  He  said,  ^*  Last  night  I  had  rather  a  hard  time  of 
it.  I  was  very  anxious  of  course  that  the  Aigle,  on  board  of 
which  was  the  Empress  of  the  French,  should  have  a  perfectly 
free  course,  and  so  I  sent  a  ship  called  the  Latiff  to  clear  the 
way.  The  Latiff  a  very  short  time  after  having  got  into  the 
Canal  ran  against  the  side  of  the  Canal,  stopping  it  up  alto- 
gether. The  captain  of  the  Latiff  sent  to  Port  Said,  and  awoke 
me  up  between  eleven  and  twelve  o^clock  at  night,  upon  which 
I  got  into  my  own  little  vessel  and  took  300  men  with  me,^^' 
faimis  un  pen  le  capitaine  fnoi-mivie,  so  that  by  six  o^clock  in  the 
morning  I  had  got  the  Latiff  off,  and  seen  her  shunted  at  one 
of  the  stations,  and  went  on  in  my  yacht,  so  as  to  have  the  course 
clear  for  the  Aigle^  which  was  to  start  at  seven  o^clock  in  the 
morning.^'  There  seemed  to  me  something  very  practical  and 
interesting  in  the  sovereign  of  the  country  himself  not  only 
leading  but  clearing  the  way  through  his  own  country.  He 
told  another  person  that  if  he  could  not  have  got  the  Latiff  off, 
he  should  certainly  have  blown  her  up,  so  that  the  Aigle  might 
have  got  on  clear.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  feat  would  have 
been  successful,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  shows  the  Viceroy's  energy. 

It  is  only  fair  to  Lord  Houghton  to  say  that  this 
address  was  given  extempore,  and  that  the  passage  I 
have  quoted  above  is  taken  from  a  report  of  his  speech. 
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Eventful  as  it  was  in  the  history  of  Europe,  the  year 
1870  was  aot  marked  by  any  incident  of  importance  in 
Lord  Houghton's  life.  The  raging  of  the  great  war  on 
the  Continent  prevented  his  taking  his  usual  journey 
abroad,  and  in  common  with  the  majority  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  he  was  compelled  to  spend  tlie  autumn  at 
home ;  Fryston  being  in  consequence  more  than  usually 
full  of  guests  during  the  months  in  which  the  plains  of 
Lorraine  were  covered  with  wounded  and  dying  men, 
and  Paris  was  entering  upon  the  long  agony  of  the 
siege.  Houghton,  like  other  men,  was  greatly  moved 
by  the  exciting  incidents  of  the  struggle  between  Fraucf> 
and  Germany,  and  his  emotional  nature  having  been 
deeply  stirred,  he  found  relief  in  literary  work.  His 
pen  had  never  been  quite  laid  aside,  as  the  numerous 
articles  which  he  contributed  to  the  leading  Reviews,  and 
latterly  to  the  /*«//  Mall  Gazette,  testified  ;  but  during 
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ISTO  there  was  a  revival  of  Kterary  effort  on  his  part, 
iu)d  he  wrote  much  in  the  Edinburgh  and  other  Reviews, 
Vjii^^es  ^vriting  a  preface  to  the  collected  edition  of 
l\>dk\X'k's  works,  and  making  speeches  on  various  occa- 
>^iMis,  Unable  to  visit  the  Continent,  he  made  a  short 
t^Hir  in  Scotland,  staying  at  Dunrobin  with  the  Duke 
jukI  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  at  Glenquoich  with  Mr. 
KMioe,  and  finally  at  Loch  Luichart  with  Lady 
A^burton. 

The  Queen  of  Holland  to  Lord  Houghton, 

The  Hagtiey  January  Wth^  1870. 

My  dear  Lord  Houghton, — If  I  delayed  so  long  answering 
wuir  very  kind  and  interesting  letter  from  Cairo,  it  was  because 
vow  announced  your  departure  for  Rome  and  the  Council  with- 
\mt  intimating  the  length  of  time  you  were  to  remain  there, 
and  as  Italian,  especially  Roman,  posts  are  proverbially  faithless, 
aiid  I  have  a  horror  of  lost  letters,  I  forbore  and  only  heard  of 
your  return  to  London  three  days  ago.  I  was  very  thankful  for 
Your  kind  remembrance  from  so  far.  You  must  have  enjoyed 
both  Egypt  and  Rome  at  such  moments  of  historical  import- 
ance. My  life  has  been  one  of  silence  and  sadness.  My  boy  is 
^ne ;  and  since  he  left,  all  the  sunshine  of  my  existence  has 
giuie.  I  hoped  to  come  to  England  now.  Circumstances  have 
put  it  off,  and  I  now  hope  to  come  after  the  20th  of  February ; 
but  till  now,  alas  !  it  is  but  a  hope.  My  health  is  not  good,  and 
renders  travelling  less  easy  than  it  generally  appears  to  me. 
Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  France.  I  hope  they  may 
prove  happy  ones.  The  Emperor  wrote  me  cheecf ully,  which  1 
find  a  good  omen;  but  there  is  so  little  reliance  to  put  upon 
public   opinion   in    France   that  some   uneasiness   is  allowable. 

May  I  trouble  you  with  an  errand  ?  When  Lord  W died  in 

October,  I  wrote  to  Lady  W ,  whom  I  have  known  all  my  life. 

To  this  hour  I  never  got  an  answer,  and  I  know  she  answered 
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letters  from  other  persons  in  my  family.     My  letter  must  have 
heen  lost.     Would  you  kindly  inquire  whether  it  ever  reached 
her  ?     God  bless  and  keep  you,  dear  Lord  Houghton. 
Believe  me 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Sophia. 

J,»rd  Houghton  to  Ladg  Galwag. 

I  met  Forster  in  the  hath,  a  Minister  without  dis^iee  for 
once.  He  asked  about  Geoi^e's  candidature;  said  he  (Forater) 
was  in  the  unhappy  position  of  being  the  only  Minister  that  the 
Tories  did  not  abuse.  A  deputation  told  him  they  loved  him 
politically,  but  ecclesiastically  abhorred  him. 


Lord  Houghton  to  hJn  Ah/iI». 

London,  Mnreh  27M,  1870. 

Deab  Ladies, — I  have  the  great  honour  of  entertaining 
Tennyson  at  dinner  to-morrow.  He  insists  on  dining  at  7,  and 
on  having  some  old  port.  I  have  brought  some  from  Fryston 
which  my  father  called  "  the  Alderman,"  which  is,  I  suppose, 
from  the  year  when  that  horse  won  the  St.  Leger,  which  I 
don't  doubt  you  will  remember. 

Lord  Houghton's  correspondence  still  continued  to 
extend  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  occasion- 
ally he  received  letters  which,  although  they  have  com- 
paratively little  bearing  on  his  life,  are  too  full  ot 
interest  to  be  omitted  from  this  narrative.  One  of  the 
results  of  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Bevieir  on  Landor 
was  the  following  communication  from  a  friend  not  only 
of  Lander's  but  of  Blake's. 
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Sei/mour  Kirkup  to  Lord  Houghton. 

Florence,  2,  Ponte  Vecchio,  March  25M,  1870. 

Mt  dear  Lord, — I  have  had  a  misfortune.  Your  article 
in  the  EiUnhurgh  Review  on  Landor,  which  you  were  so 
kind  as  to  give  me,  has  been  spoiled  and  almost  destroyed 
by  the  fault  of  a  servant — or,  rather,  my  own,  for  leaving  it  out 
instead  of  locking  it  up.  If  you  have  others,  I  would  ask  you  to 
send  me  one  by  the  book-post ;  and  pray  renew  the  inscription  to 
me  which  you  gave  the  former  one.  If  ever  you  write  again  of 
Landor,  I  will  send  you  some  anecdotes,  of  which  I  was  witness, 
to  put  into  any  form  which  you  think  best.  Another  person 
with  whom  I  was  intimate  long  ago  is  one  in  whom  I  know  that 
your  lordship  has  taken  great  interest,  and  has  collected  a  g^at 
number  of  most  valuable  works  of  his  genius — W.  Blake.  I 
was  much  with  him  from  1810  to  1816,  when  I  came  abroad, 
and  have  remained  in  Italy  ever  since.  I  might  have  learned 
much  from  him.  I  was  then  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
in  the  antique  school,  where  I  gained  a  medal,  and  thought 
more  of  form  than  anything  else.  I  was  by  nature  a  lover  of 
colour,  and  my  beau  ideal  was  the  union  of  Phidias  and  Titian. 
Blake  was  the  determined  enemy  of  colourists,  and  his  drawing 
was  not  very  academical.  His  high  qualities  I  did  not  prize  at 
that  time ;  besides,  I  thought  him  mad.  I  do  not  think  so  now. 
I  never  suspected  him  of  imposture.  His  manner  was  too 
honest  for  that.  He  was  very  kind  to  me,  though  very  positive 
in  his  opinion,  with  which  I  never  agreed.  His  excellent  old 
wife  was  a  sincere  believer  in  all  his  visions.  She  told  me 
seriously  one  day,  '^  I  have  very  little  of  Mr.  Blake^s  company ; 
he  is  always  in  Paradise.^'  She  prepared  his  colours,  and  was 
as  good  as  a  servant.  He  had  no  other.  It  was  Mr.  Butts  who 
introduced  me  to  him.  I  was  a  schoolfellow  of  his  son^s,  whom 
he  sent  to  Blake  to  learn  engraving,  which  was  his  original  art 
Let  me  tell  you  now  of  a  large  picture  he  painted  in  my  time. 
I  thought  it  his  best  work — a  battle  from  the  Welsh  Triads. 
The  three  last  men  who  remained  of  Arthur's  army,  and  who 
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defeated  the  enemy — the  strongest  man,  the  hftodsomest  man, 
und  the  ugliest  man.  As  he  wiis  an  enemy  to  oil  paiatirtg, 
which  he  uaid  was  the  ruin  of  painting,  he  invented  a  method  of 
applying  fresco  to  canvas,  and  this  life-size  picture  was  the 
result.  It  made  so  great  an  impression  on  me  that  I  made  a 
drawing  of  it  fifty  years  afterwards,  which  I  gave  to  SwinburQe. 
You  can  see  it.  It  (the  pictiive)  ninst  have  been  about  14  feet 
by  10.  In  texture  it  was  rather  mealy,  as  we  call  it,  and  was 
too  red;  the  sun  seemed  setting  in  blood.  It  was  not  Greek  in 
character.  Though  the  figures  reminded  one  of  Hercules,  Apollo, 
and  Pan,  they  were  naked  Britons.  If  yon  should  ever  hear  of 
it,  it  is  worth  seeking.  There  is  more  power  and  drawing  in  it 
than  in  any  of  his  works  that  I  have  kiioivn,  even  in  Blair's 
grave,  respecting  which  he  was  enraged  against  Schiavonetti  for 
correcting  some  (let'ects.  In  general,  engravers  fail  to  do  justice, 
and  the  most  precious  works  have  been  etehed  by  the  paicitors 
themselves.     .     .     . 

YouT  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

Seymour  Kikkuf. 


"  Lothair "  was  oue  of  the  books  of  the  season. 
Everybody  was  eager  to  know  whether  a  novelist  who 
had  been  Prime  Minister  had  preserved  his  art  m  spite 
of  his  greatness.  Writing  to  his  friend  Henry  Bright, 
Lord  Houghton  said — 

There  is  immense  and  moat  malevolent  curiosity  about 
Disraeli's  novel  His  wisest  friends  think  that  it  must  be  a 
mistake,  and  his  enemies  hope  it  will  be  bis  ruin.  He  told 
Longman  be  believed  he  was  the  first  ex-Premier  who  had  vea- 
tuied  on  a  work  of  fiction.  If  he  had  said  this  to  me,  I  should 
have  suggested  M.  Guizot's  "  Meditations  Religieuaes." 

Lord  Houghton  reviewed  the  book  in  the  Edinburgh. 
Among  the  topics  which  its  appearance  suggested  was 
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that  of  the  price  paid  to  its  illustrious  author  by  the 
publisher,  and  Houghton  became  involved  in  an  amusing 
dispute  with  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  on  the  subject. 
The  exact  sum  which  had  been  offered  to  Mr.  Disraeli 
happened  to  be  known  to  Lord  Houghton,  a  fact  which 
did  not  prevent  Mr.  Trollope  from  insisting  that  it  was 
impossible  that  any  such  sum  could  have  been  paid. 
Finally  Mr.  Trollope  bet  Lord  Houghton  £10  that  the 
sum  of  £10,000  never  had  been  offered  to  an  author  for 
a  novel.  Lord  Houghton  produced  evidence  showing 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  had  received  an  offer  of  this  very  sum, 
and  Mr.  Trollope  paid  his  bet.  His  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject have  an  interest  of  their  own. 

Anthony  Trollope  to  Lord  Ilottghtaii, 

Walt  ham  House,  WaUliam  Cross,  April  22iid,  1870. 

My  dear  Lokd  Houghton, — I  hardly  gather  from  your 
letter  whether  you  meant  that  an  offer  made  in  184*8  (if  the 
fact  of  the  offer  be  genuine,  and  the  offer  ever  was)  supplies  an 
answer  to  the  question  that  was  in  dispute  between  us.  Were 
we  not  discussing  an  affair  of  the  day?  But  I  was  clearly 
wrong  in  this,  that  I  did  not  limit  my  assertion  by  any  stipula- 
tion as  to  the  solvency  of  the  offerer.  I  might  offer  you  half  a 
million  for  Fryston,  and  you  would  thereby  be  justified  in  saying 
that  80  much  money  had  been  offered  for  that  property ;  but  if  you 
were  thinking  of  selling  Fryston,  my  offer  would  have  no  weight 
with  you,  because  you  would  know  that  the  half -million  was 
not  forthcoming.  Twelve  years  ago — not  to  talk  of  twenty-two 
— novels  were  worth  almost  double  what  they  are  now ;  but  I 
think  that  no  novel  has  ever  been  sold  for  £10,000,  and  no 
novel  would  be  worth  it,  except  by  Dickens,  whose  prices,  by- 
the-bye,  are   much  more  moderate.     However,  if  you  thiak  I 
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have  lost  my  bet,  I  will  pay  it  with  a  happy  lieart.     I  ho|Ki  you 
will  dine  witli  me  on  May  4th. 

Yours  always, 

Anthony  Tkollopb. 


TAe  Same  la  tie  Same. 


Il'.illham  Home,  Walthaia  CroM,  May  IHM,  1S7I). 
My  DEAii  Loud  Houghton, — ^We  will  have  no  cumproraise 
and  08  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  the  truth  of  every  word  you 
say,  I  encloso  a  cheque  for  £1(1.  But  my  conviftion  is  not  in 
the  least  altered ;  and  I  look  upon  the  offer — whieh,  it  seems,  was 
ma^le  two  years  agn,  not  for  "Lothair,"  but  for  some  other  novel 
not  then  known  to  be  written — to  be  of  the  same  worth  as 
would  be  an  offer  from  me  to  you  of  half  a  million  for  your 
projrerty  at  Fryst«n.  Whether  you  might  wish  to  sell  Fryston 
or  not,  you  would  discard  ihe  offer,  coming  from  a  man  who 
clearly  could  not  pay  the  sum  offered.  Two  years  ago  Dallaa 
was  editing  the  paper  called  Once  a  Week ;  and,  as  it  happened, 
I  sold  a  novel  through  him  to  the  proprietors  of  that  paper,  just 
at  that  time  for  publication  in  the  pajier.  My  price  was  not 
exorbitant — that  is,  it  was  exactly  at  the  rate  I  was  being  paid 
for  the  article  from  other  sources.  I  found  that  he  was  running 
amuck  among  novelists,  offering  to  buy  this  and  that— buying, 
indeed,  this  and  that;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  paper  had  to 
be  disposed  of  as  worthless.  It  was  sold,  1  believe,  lor  all  but 
nothing.  My  bargain  had  been  made  bona  fide  with  the  pro- 
prietors, and  my  novel  was  written  for  them  ;  but  I  was  obliged 
to  assent  to  another  mode  of  publication,  and  to  abate  my  price. 
Therefore  I  regard  an  offer  made  by  Dallas  as  no  genuine  offer, 
eveu  though  his  offer  were  for  "  Lotbair;"  and,  ^ain,  I  know 
fully  well  the  value  of  these  articles  in  the  market,  and  I  think 
that  I  know  that  no  novel  wonld  be  worth  £10,000  to  a 
publisher  by  any  author :  no  house  could  afford  to  give  such  a 
sum.  Dickens's  last  novel  (which,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is 
worth  tlu-ee  times  the  value  of  "  Lothair  "  in  a  simply  pecuniary 
P 
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view)  has  been  sold  for  a  considerably  less  sum — not  indeed  the 
entire  copyright,  but  the  immediate  publication,  and  half -copy- 
right afterwards.  I  have  heard  you  quote  as  to  other  works 
sums  reputed  to  be  paid,  but  which  were  fabulous.  For  a  novel 
published  as  "  Lothair ''  is  published,  and  sure  of  a  large  circula- 
tion, a  publisher  could  offer  to  give  an  author  about  10s.  a  copy 
for  all  copies  sold  by  him  at  the  cost  price,  nominally  31s.  Cd., 
for  which  he  gets  about  17s.  6d.  The  other  7s.  6d.  would  pay 
the  cost,  the  advertising,  and  give  the  publisher  a  small  profit. 

told  me  the  other  day  that  6,000  copies  had  been  sold — 

that  would  make  £3,000  for  the  author ;  and  the  market  has 
been  so  glutted  with  the  work,  that  the  publisher  cannot  hope 
to  sell  above  another  thousand.  Where  could  he  possibly  recoup 
himself  in  an  expenditure  of  £10,000? 

I  do,  however,  believe  that  Dallas  made  the  offer  two  years 

since. 

Yours  always, 

Anthony  Trollopb. 


Lord  Hough  ton  to  his   Wife, 

Wednesday,  11  a.m.  {?  May,  1870). 

.  .  .  Bright's  illness  is  serious — the  old  affection  of  the 
head.  lie  can  do  no  business,  and  is  ordered  to  Scotland  for  a 
month  to  divert  himself  with  fishing — pleasant  in  this  weather. 
London,  with  its  usual  coolness,  thinks  this  event  rather  advan- 
tageous to  the  Government  than  otherwise,  and  recommends  the 
favourite  of  the  hour  to  Bright's  place  in  the  Cabinet.  That 
favourite — Forster — told  me  nothing  in  his  political  life  had 
given  him  so  much  pleasure  as  my  speech  at  Bradford.  Granville 
and  Clarendon  are  both  very  poorly  with  influenza,  and  Glad- 
stone looks  gaunt  to  a  degree.  Julian  Fane  has  been  all  but 
dead,  and  there  is  only  a  gleam  of  hope  for  him. 

There  was  one  incident  of  the  year  which  moved  the 
English-speaking  peoples  all  over  the  world  deeply — 
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this  was  the  sudden  death  of  Charles  Dickens,  on  tlie 
9th  of  June.  Houghton  had  been  the  friend  of  the 
illustrious  writer  from  his  early  days.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  still  older  tie  uniting  the  family  at  Fryston 
with  the  author  of  the  "Pickwick  Papers."  When 
Lady  Houghton  was  a  girl  at  Crewe,  the  person  who 
filled  the  responsible  office  of  housekeeper  at  Crewe 
Hall  was  a  Mrs.  Dickens,  the  grandmother  of  Charles. 
Lady  Houghton  used  to  tell  that,  when  she  was  a  child, 
the  greatest  treat  that  could  be  given  to  herself  and 
her  brother  and  sister  was  an  afternoon  in  the  house- 
keeper's room  at  Crewe ;  for  Mrs.  Dickens  was  an 
inimitable  storyteller,  and  she  loved  to  have  the  children 
round  her,  and  to  beguile  them,  not  only  with  fairy 
tales,  hut  with  reminiscences  of  her  own,  and  stories 
from  the  page  of  history.  It  was  natural  therefore 
that  when,  after  her  marriage,  Lady  Houghton  became 
personally  acquainted  with  Charles  Dickens,  she  should 
feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  him.  Not  very  long  before 
Dickens's  death  a  dinner  was  arranged  at  Lord 
Houghton's  town-house,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  "Titer. 
Dickens  was  at  the  time  disabled  by  rheumatic  gout, 
and  he  remained  in  the  dining-room  until  the  party  had 
assembled,  the  introduction  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
taking  place  at  the  dinner-tahle.  It  was  tlie  last  occa- 
sion on  which  he  was  tbe  guest  of  his  old  friend,  The 
letters  I  have  to  quote  will  show  something  of  the  part 
Lord  Houghton  took  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
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Mt  mcae  LfsKh  Ho€^sio%f — On  hnr^iz  :f  zht  TiSfWi  df  lite 
death  ot  Ciuaits  Vy:hnkSf  I   emiiDmnkas«ii  wizk  ISf  fimiTj, 
tfarcMigli  F.  l/'^:hsr,  that  I  s^kkiM  be  ready  :•>  Pci«£fie  acy  j^rv 
pXMflU  fr/r  hU  f/irial  in  the  Abbcr.     I  lure  bad  iko  i:iiiBBA£>{?fi 
of   aor  kind^   and   it    is   posfble   tha£    tber  haiTe   d<&:cmiiiHd 
JgaiiiUFt  iU     Hm-   oioal   ecnrEie    in   tbese   eaums     ao-i  the  ii>>:t5t 
Miitabk;  for  obmas  rea^^nf    is  that  frieods  aod  distiii^rakbed 
penons  tbould  prewut  tiie  ':a£«r  to  the  dean,  aod  ask  f«>r  bis 
approval;  and   I  am  unwilling  to  depart  from  this  pKoedent, 
because,  if   the  dean  were  to  take  the  initiatiire.  a  foseral  of 
this  kind  woold  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  his  individual 
feeling  rather  than  of  the  public  sentiment      But    I   am  un- 
willing that  a  tribute  of  this  nature,  if  desired  by  the  poblic 
and  the  friends,  should  miscarrjr  through  any  misunderstanding, 
and  hence  this  note.     Will  vou  kindlv  act  as  vou  think  best  ? 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  P.  SXAyLKY. 

Dickens,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  given  stringent 
directions  as  to  his  funeral,  and  his  family  were  anxious 
to  comply  with  his  wishes.  On  the  other  hand  the 
sentiment  of  the  nation  in  favour  of  his  interment 
in  Westminster  Abbey  was  universal.  There  was  an 
almost  passionate  outcry  from  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity for  this  last  tribute  of  honour  to  one  to  whom 
the  whole  race  felt  grateful.  It  was  in  these  circum- 
stances that  Dean  Stanley,  not  unmindful  perhaps  of 
tliOHc;  lines  written  by  Houghton  on  the  death  of 
Thackciray,  in  which  he  commented  on  the  fact  that  no 
dean  hud  ofl'ered  a  grave  in  Westminster  to  the  author 
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of"ViLiiity  Fair,"  turned  to  his  friend  for  help.  The 
result,  as  everybody  knows,  was  that  Dickens's  family 
yielded  to  the  national  desire,  only  imposing  as  an  abso- 
lute condition  that  the  funeral  should  be  private,  and 
conducted  without  any  trace  of  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
which  usually  attend  sepulture  in  the  great  English 
shrine.  Their  wishes  were  respected,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence Dickens's  honoured  dust  has  found  a  resting- 
place  in  Poets'  Comer. 

V-'/'/y  Aiigiisla.  Sfiniey  lo  Lord  Ilonijhton. 

Deanery,  WetlminAler,  June  14/A,  6  p.m. 
Dear  Ijord  Houghton, — I  was  to  have  written  a  letter 
to  you  earlier  in  tlie  day  to  say  thut  all  had  gone  off  to  & 
wish  this  tnorning,  and  exactly  in  aceonlanco  with  the  direc- 
tions of  Mr.  C.  Dickens  iti  his  will,  and  that  with  the  sanction 
of  the  executor  and  family  the  grave  has  remained  open  to-day, 
and  will  only  be  closed  quite  late  to-night.  Arthur  thought 
you  might  like  to  look  down  upon  it  before  this,  and  lias  written 
to  you  at  the  House  of  Lords;  but  as  you  were  not  therCj  I 
write  a  duplicate,  which  I  am  sending  to  your  house.  If  you 
will  come  to  the  deanery  any  time  thia  evening  before  eleven, 
our  butler  will  take  you  into  the  Abbey  to  show  you  the  spot, 
though  we  shall  be  out. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  STANtJtT. 


L'inl  Ilooghl'i, 


FrjHhh 


Soil. 

,  June  \m,  1870. 


My  dearest  Robin, — You  may  like  a  letter  from  this  dat<^. 
I  came  here  on  Thursday,  having  been  very  poorly  with  a  bilious 
attack,  owing  partly  to  the  great  heat  in  London.  I  was 
thinking  of  you  running  about  and  liable  to  catch  a  t-oiip  de  soleil. 
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I  was  obliged  to  put  off  a  large  dinner  I  was  going  to  give  to 
my  Yorkshire  neighbours  here  in  London.  ...  I  fear  you 
never  saw  Charles  Dickens.  When  he  dined  with  us  to  meet 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  pressed  us  to  visit  Gadshill  any  day,  and 
we  might  have  been  there  at  the  time  of  his  seizure.  He  has 
died  happily,  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame. 

On  July  15th  war  was  declared  between  France  and 
Germany.      Lord  Houghton   had  so  many  friends  in 
both   countries   that   his   sympathies   would    naturally 
have  been  balanced  somewhat  evenly  between  the  two 
great   combatants.      He   was,   however,  strongly   pro- 
Prussian  in  his  feeling.    On  one  point,  indeed,  he  never 
wavered  in  his  own  mind.     He  detested  the  origin  and 
the  vices  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  whilst  he  could  not 
but  feel  a  certain  measure  of  personal  sympathy  for  his 
old  friend  Napoleon  III.,  he  looked  with  relief  to  the 
downfall  of  a  system  of  government  which  was  odious 
to  him.     Many  letters  reached  him  on  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  from  men  of  eminence  in  both  countries,  and 
the  following  from  Mr.  George  Bunsen  may  be  given 
here : — 

George  von  Bun-sea  to  Lord  Uoughto-n, 

MaiemsfrasHe,  Berlin,  July  HOf/i,  1870. 

My  dear  Lord  Houghton, — I  wish  you  were  here,  as  in 
1844,  to  study  the  character  of  the  revolution  we  are  passing 
through.  We  are  surprised  at  ourselves.  We  had  not  thought 
to  be  one,  although  we  knew  we  must  be  one.  A  Schleswig- 
Holstein  ^^particularist^^  M.P.  resented  as  an  insult  my  words 
of  praise  for  the  attitude  taken  by  his  countrymen.  You  know 
that,  for  example,  all  students  of  the  University  of  Kiel  (200) 
have  enlisted  as  volunteers.  A  good  many  Catholic  priests  in 
Baden  are  reported  to  have  tried  an  agitation  against  the  Ger- 
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mail  war.  They  were  silenced  one  and  all  by  their  flocks,  who 
declined,  remembering  well  enoug'h  what  Niipoieonic  invasions 
mean.  "In  the  Prussian  Rhine  provinces  there  is  not  enthu- 
siasm, but  fury,"  said  an  M.P.  on  my  asking;  him.  The 
aiitfaurities  hiivc  nut  taken  the  trouble  of  sending  individual 
auounonses,  but  meri^iy  publish  in  the  newspaper  the  places  of 
rendezvous,  and  the  turnpike  roads  are  crowded.  Unl'ortunately 
(in  my  opinion,  but  not  in  that  of  anybody  else)  the  King  of 

seems  to  join  ua.      Unfortunately ;  but  yet  I  hope  there 

will  be  an  opportunitj'  given  him,  by  the  entry  of  French  troops, 
to  show  his  real  colours — a  better  event,  i  humbly  believe, 
than  the  dissimulation  to  which  public  opinion  seems  to  have 
driven  him. 

For  us  Anglo-maniacs  in  Berlin,  it  is  sad  and  painful  to 
observe  how  utterly  the  attitude  of  England  is  regarded  with 
mistrustful  alienation.  "England  is  truly  an  Asiatic  power." 
"  England  is  ludicrously  afraid  of  a  French  invasion."  "There  is 
no  man  in  England  whom  the  prestige  of  Napoleon  III.,  or  his 
skill,  do  not  seem  to  overshadow."  "  The  English  are  keeping 
neutral  thoir  very  hearts,  waiting  until  victory  may  have  decided 
one  way  or  another."  "  They  mistake  neutrality  to  mean  im- 
partiality— or,  worse  still,  there  is  a  malignant  hope  among  the 
English  that  our  half-dozen  men-of-war  may  be  destroyeil  with- 
out trouble  to  themselves,  and  the  Baltic  made  a  Russian  lake." 
Such  are  the  expressions— or,  rather,  the  unexpi-essed  sentiments 
— regarding  your  country.  There  was  many  a  half -suppressed 
laugh  to-day  when  mention  was  made  {in  a  very  becoming 
manner)  by  Count  Bismarck  of  a  note  by  Lord  A.  Loftus  in 
favour  of  conciliation.  I  need  not  explain  this  to  you,  who 
know  that  Continentals  continue  to  believe  the  Timcx  to  express 
English  sentimeut.  fi'ilc  the  Ti'mea'  first  Icadoi*  a  few  days  ago. 
Having  inherited  a  warm  affection  for  England,  and  the  belief 
that  she  is  the  flower  of  the  universe,  i  feel  this  estrangement 
intensely,  and  should  wish  it  to  be  removed  by  open  acts  of  con- 
demnation and  commination  performed  by  England  tirj'ore,  not 
after,  we  have  occa^jion  to  tight.     Public  opinion  in  this  cuuulry 
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believes  tliat  we  may  meet  with  disasters  at  first  because  of 
the  litter  riirprixe.  (I  am  ci"edib]y  assured  that  Bismarck  thought 
on  the  14th  evening  that  he  would  return  to  Varziu  the  next 
day.)  But  I  don't  meet  with  doubts  anywhere  as  to  the  final 
issue.  We  imagine  there  is  more  to  fall  back  upon  materially 
and  morally  in  this  country.  This,  however,  will  be  a  mistake. 
It  will  be  a  great  disappointment  if  the  King  refuses  Vogel 
von  Falkenntein  a  great  mmmand.  This  strange  man  is  too 
eomet-like  Cor  His  Majesty;  but  his  prestige  among  the  South 
Germans,  whose  armies  he  defeated  in  1866,  is  so  great  that  ' 
throughout  Bavaria  the  announcement  of  his  appointment  to. 
the  chief  command  under  our  Crown  Prince  in  the  South  was 
Tfreired  tri/A  eniiiisiaxm  f  My  witness  is  a  very  Radical  M.P., 
who  traversed  the  country  from  the  Brenner  nortliward  on  his 
way  hitherward.  Thinking  yon  might  be  interested  by  it,  I  en- 
close a  photograph  of  General  Palkenstein,  and  also  one  of 
Moltke.  Prim  has  sold  himself  to  Napoleon,  body  and  soul,  if 
we  are  well  informed  here.  There  is  much  apprebension  in 
military  quarters  lest  Andrassy  may  have  already  been  drawn 
into  the  nets  of  that  wily  Beust,  Za  lUjilomatie  ne  n'trnprovinrpat 
would  he  confirmed  by  such  a  tiaseo  of  Hungarian  sagacity. 
May  I  ask  for  u,  word  from  you  ?  With  devoted  regards  to 
Lady  Houghton, 

G.  V.  BUSSBN, 


Loril  HoHghfun  1o  Hemy  Bright. 

Aifgiiit  \xt. 

I  mm  going  in  the  middle  of  September,  after  depositing  my 
boy  at  Harrow,  to  Ammergau,  to  see  the  Miracle  Play;  but  the 
chief  person  is  taken  off  to  serve  in  the  artillery,  with  Judas 
Isciwio^Wt  his  su])i'ri«r  officer.  Nor  am  I  sure  that  I  can  come 
la  litB  AflBuciatioii,  and  should  not  like  you  to  keep  a  room  for 
^  V  0(il'(«i"l,'F  "-iii-uld  not  go  to  any  public  ceremonial  where  I 
'  ...  What  is  called  society  here  is  wholly 
..  L-xiiiit  »E  the  Cumberlands  and  other  disputibessed 
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relatives.  I  am  Prussian  to  the  backbone,  whioh  is  a  pure 
homage  to  principle,  aa  they  are  the  least  agreeable  people  in  the 
world.  I  think  Parliament  ouglit  to  l>e  adjonrned,  not  pro- 
rogued ;  but  so  many  M.P.'s  tliink  the  grouse  more  important 
than  the  war,  that  it  will  not  be  done.  Gladstone  looks  very 
ill  and  careworn.  He  made  an  excellent  speech  last  nlg'ht, 
especially  on  coal,  which  is  a  burning  question. 

Coal  was  a  question  that  threatened  to  give  rise  to 
serious  trouble — the  right  of  a  neutral  to  supply  it  to 
a  combatant  having  been  called  in  question,  and  much 
bitter  feeling  excited  against  England  by  the  fact  that 
she  continued  freely  to  supply  eitlier  combatant  with 
this  necessary  article. 

Sertb^,  A,>!/,i>l  llh,  1871). 
Dkarkst  Amy, —  .  .  .  This  atrocious  invasion  of  Germany 
by  the  French  eecm.'i  likely  to  meet  with  its  appropriate  punish- 
ment. I  wish  it  ouly  fell  on  its  iniquitous  authors,  and  not  on 
the  comparatively  innocent  French  people.  If  you  live  to  a  long 
life,  you  will  to  the  last,  I  believe,  hear  it  spoken  of  as  the  most 
UDJustiiiable  war  in  history.  You  know  what  my  estimate  of  the 
French  Emperor  has  always  been,  and  how  I  have  believed  him 
capable  of  committing  as  great  crimes  as  h\&  uncle,  without  the 
excuses  the  latter  may  have  had  in  bia  revolutionary  training, 
and  in  the  temptations  of  his  consummate  genius. 


Deaeest  Amy, —  .  .  . 
the  disaster   of   the   great 


To  tke  Same. 

The  AtAeiimum  CM,  Si-pt'-mljn-  lOM. 
.    .    You  will  have  sei-n  in  the  papers  of 


ship.*      It    is    too   true   that 


•  Tlie  (Juplain,  lurret-ship  deal^cned  \>y  Captain  Cowjipr  C»lifs.  who 
on  board  when  ahe  foondered  iu  a  gale  iu  the  Bay  of  Biacuy. 
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Mr.  Childers'  second  son  is  lost,  as  well  as  Lady  Herbert's  and 
Lord  Northbrook's.  There  were,  besides,  a  very  fine  set  of  officers, 
and  the  inventor  himself  of  the  ship.  I  dined  with  Count 
Bernstorff  yesterday.  They  are  much  obliged  for  your  things, 
and  will  send  them  off  to-day.  Col.  Lindsay's  fund  have  great 
difficulty  in  getting  their  stores  to  the  seat  of  war.  They  begged 
to  have  no  more  nurses.  They  want  candles  instead,  the  poor 
people  dying  by  thousands  in  the  dark.  It  seems  pretty  certain 
that  the  poor  Empress  arrived  without  any  servants,  but  with 
M.  Lesseps  and  a  friend,  at  Ryde  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
having  crossed  from  Trouville  in  a  little  sailing  vessel.  .  .  . 

I  am  your  affectionate 

Houghton. 

Travellers'  ClnO,  September  \bfh,  1870. 

I  have  been  with  M.  and  Madame  Thiers  this  morning  j  all 
very  sad.  They  are  going  to  Russia  from  Hull  on  Monday. 
They  had  not  a  notion  where  Hull  was,  and  thought  it  close  to 
London. 


Lord  Uougkton  to  Lady  Galway. 

Auf/.  28///,  1870. 

Preseott  Hewitt  has  been  to  Metz  to  see  the  Emperor,  and 
does  not  expect  him  to  live  more  than  a  very  few  weeks.  He 
wrote  to  the  Queen  of  Holland  last  week  in  a  tone  of  despair, 
saying  the  position  was  irretrievable,  and  that  he  had  been 
deceived  by  everybody.  Circourt  writes  in  terror  of  a  "  roitfje  " 
outbreak  in  Paris,  and  says  the  fickle  Parisians  are  now  begin- 
ning to  abuse  and  distrust  Trochu. 


The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Thursday  {Aug.,  1870). 

You  will  understand  that  the  question  is  not  one  of  judgment 
of  events,  but  of  alternatives.     If  the  French  were  not  now 
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punished  for  their  wilful  vanity,  they  would  be  murdering  and 
pill&giug  the  quiet  inoifensive  Germans  in  Germany,  who  never 
thought  of  touching  a  hair  on  a  Frenchman's  head.  Whieh  was 
the  lirst  cry,  "  A  Berlin  I  "  or  "  Zu  Paris  "  ? 


The  Alhemeam.  CM,,  Seplemljer  y///,  1S7U. 

I  went  to  the  Rothschilds'  after  dinner.  They  were  more 
cheerful  than  I  expected.  Madame  Alphonse  was  there,  not 
very  fearful  of  tlie  state  of  Paris.  The  Orleanist  Princes  were  in 
Paris  for  twelve  liours  I'lirrif/itifo  ;  hut  Trochu  persuaded  them 
they  could  only  do  harm,  so  they  are  returned.  Madame 
Walewfiki  is  at  Brown's  Hotel;  Princess  Metternich  in  llalf- 
Moon  Street.    I  shall  call  on  them  to-morrow.    To-day  I  lunched 

with  Madame ,  who  ia  very  angry  because  the  Sick  and 

Wounded  Committee   won't   employ   her   and  the   jieople   she 
designates.     I  dine  at  the  Bernstoi'ffs'. 

Sf-ptemia- lOtA,  1870, 

You  will  have  seen  the  disaster  of  the  great  iron  ship. 
Among  the  midshipmen  lost  are  Childers'  second  son,  whom 
Pauncefort  just  now  said  was  "  so  much  of  a  man,  though  quite 
a  youth ; "  Lady  Herbert's,  whom  she  went  this  spring  to 
Lisbon  to  nurse  ;  Lord  Northbrook's  supposed  heir,  a  brother  of 
Lord  Huntley's;  and  as  fine  a  set  of  superior  officers  as  there 
are  in  the  Navy.  It  was  the  erack  ship,  and  cost  £300,000. 
Childers  is  still  abroad,  not  known  where,  that  letters  may  not 
be  sent  to  him.  His  private  secretary  started  last  night  with 
the  sad  news. 

The  Empress  came  over  from  Trouville,  in  a  small  sailing 
vessel,  with  &  lady  and  M.  Lesseps,  and  without  a  maid.  She 
was  wet  through,  and  had  difficulty  in  getting  into  a  hotel  at 
Eyde.  I  dined  with  the  Bernstorffs'  yesterday ;  much  obliged 
for  your  costribution,  which  will  be  sent  oft  to-night.    There 
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was  an  officer  just  arrived  from  Sedan ;  he  told  us  there  was  a 
large  ambnlmice  de  la  reine  iV Anghterre  there  doing  much  good. 
Sir  Henry  Havelock  was  the  chief  manager  of  it.  The  Prussians 
believe  that  the  Parisians  will  make  no  serious  resistance.  It 
must  have  been  hard  for  the  Orleanist  princes  to  return  after 
twelve  hours  at  the  H6tel  Bristol.  I  dine  with  the  Rothschilds 
to-day,  and  at  Holland  House  to-morrow,  where  I  shall  probably 
meet  some  French  refugees.  I  am  going  to  call  on  Princess 
Metteniich  this  afternoon.  I  think  I  must  go  to  Liverpool  on 
Saturday  for  the  British  Association.  Tyndall  gives  a  lecture 
on  the  connection  of  science  and  imagination. 

Boodle^Sy  Monday  [vtidated). 

Lord  Ronald  Gower  arrived  at  Holland  House  to  dinner 
yesterday.  He  was  one  of  the  last  travellers  that  left  Paris. 
The  bridge  at  Creil  (you  remember  the  station)  was  to  be  blown 
up  in  twenty-four  hours.  He  saw  the  whole  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  cut  down,  and  turned  into  a  cattle  and  sheep  market. 
There  is  also  an  order  to  destroy  the  forests  of  Compi^gne  and 
Fontainebleau.  He  said  the  abuse  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the 
superior  officers  by  the  French  army,  even  before  Sedan,  was 
most  surprising.  The  Empress  was  very  much  knocked  up,  and 
has  only  seen  some  few  French  people  who  have  gone  down  from 
London.  I  have  called  on  some,  but  have  not  seen  any.  The 
Prince  Imperial  only  heard  at  Dover  of  the  Emperor's  surrender. 
He  ran  into  a  room  and  locked  the  door,  and  they  had  difficulty 
in  getting  him  out.  A  gentleman  has  just  been  here  to  say  he 
had  quite  given  up  all  hopes  of  his  nephew,  a  midshipman  in  the 
Captain,  and  he  has  just  heard  he  was  invalided  in  the  hospital 
at  Lisbon ;  but,  alas !  alone. 

Riddehworth,  Thetfordy  Tuesday ,  11  p,m. 

Just  opened  yours  of  Monday.  Dearest,  I  quite  know  you 
are  and  have  been  very  ill.  Do  not  ever  think  I  do  not  know 
how  ill  you  are,  and  how  much  I  value  your  fight  for  life,  for 
others  more  than  yourself.     Please  remember  this,  and  when  we 
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think  of  the  multitudeB  in  France  dying  in  lonely  agony  or 
miserable  tumult,  there  may  be  thankfulness  even  for  quiet 
sorrow,  and  for  suffering  alleviated  if  possible  by  scienee  and 
sympathy. 

London  is  swarming'  with  foreigners.  One  of  the  Orleanist 
princes  said  a  fiuonapartist  flight  was  the  only  thing  wanting 
to  make  the  emigration  complete,  and  they  have  got  it.  The 
Due  de  Persigny  abused  the  Emperor  and  Empress  so  brutally 
at  the  Rothschilds'  that  they  turned  him  out  of  the  room. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  French  here  is  most  degrading.  They 
are  furious  with  Paris  for  resisting.     The  Gueen  has  written 

to  the  Empress.     If  wants  the  last  views  of  her  friends, 

she  had  best  write  for  Ln  Siinatio«,  edited  by  M.  Paul  de 
Cassaguac,  a  daily  penny  j)ai>er,  and  which  her  newsvendor 
would  send  her.  1  saw  Madame  Mohl  yesterday,  very  jjoorly. 
She  said  she  believed  her  house  in  Paris  was  barricaded  against 
the  Rouges. 

About  this  time  Lord  Houglitou  bad  some  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  public  aspect  of 
the  war. 

Urd  Ho'iffhlo,,  h  Mr.  Gta.ktone. 

Serlhi/  ILiUf  ISai^hj,  August.  ll.M,  1S70. 

My  DK4a  GuDSTONK, — I  daresay  your  eye  has  caught  an 
article  in  the  Tiiaen  of  Saturday  upon  the  12th  of  August  in 
England  and  on  the  llhtne.  It  seems  to  me  very  solemnly 
true,  and  I  had  it  in  my  miud  when  there  passed  in  the  House 
of  Lords  what  seemed  to  me  a  hasty  and  unnecessary  proroga- 
tion of  Parliament.  The  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill,  in  the  con- 
coction of  which,  through  the  Neutrality  Commission,  I  took  ray 
part,  was  forced  through  the  House  of  Lords  without  any  fair 
discussion,  and  I  was  snubbed  by  my  friend  Charles  Wood, 
more  mo,  in  trying  to  raise  one. 

You  also  abandoned  several  useful  Bills,  as  if  there  was  some 
nccessily   for  getting  rid  of  Parliumeut  befurc    u  eerlain    day. 
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Remembering  how  severe  you  were  on   Lord   Palmerston   for 
letting  the  Indian  Government  have  a  short  contest  with  Persia 
without  the  presence  of  Parliament,  I  do  not  think  you  likely  to 
take  Lord  Redesdale's  view  of  the  advantage  of  its  absence  in 
critical  times ;  but  what  I,  who  am  of  so  little  use  to  my  country 
myself,  could  not  say  to  those  who  are  still  less  so,  was  that  the 
dispersion  of  the  aristocracy  for  a  mere  purpose  of  amusement 
at  this  juncture  of  the  world's  history  had  to  me  something 
repulsive  and  disgusting  about  it.     I  would   have   done  any- 
thing to  keep  the  whole  State — Queen,  Government,  and  Parlia- 
ment— at  least  apparently  close  to  their   duties   for  the   next 
month.     I  do  hope  you  will  be  able  to  prevent  any  persons  over 
whom  you  have  authority   being  gazetted  as  engaged   in  the 
"pleasures  of  the  season/'  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  that 
of  the  Government.     I  also  trust  that  you  will  allow  no  regard 
for  the  convenience  of  the  idle  classes  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
calling  Parliament  together  at  any  moment.     Our  principles  of 
public  Government  are  well  worth  the  risk  of  inane  grumblings 
and  even  foolish  speeches.     This  srrmament  of  the  fortifications 
of   Paris  recalls   to   my   recollection  the  interesting  debate   at 
which  I  was  present  in  1840.      Messieurs  Guizot  and  Thiers 
supported   the   construction    on   the   ground   that   they   would 
secure  Paris  from  the  insane  panics  and  violences  of  1 792  and  1793, 
and  from  the  facile  submission  of  1814.     The  Due  de  Broglie,  on 
the  other  hand,  opposed  them,  as  being  likely  to  tempt  France 
into  an  unjust  and  imprudent  war ;  and  said,  "  When  she  once 
had  got  such  a  costume  ready,  her  vanity  would  always  be  urging 
her  to  try  how  well  she  looked  in  it.''     The  improvement  in 
artillery   must   doubtless   much   diminish   the   eflicacy   of    the 
encnnte.      If  the  detached  JForts  are  once  taken,  I  do  not  see 
how  resistance  would  be  possible. 

I  have  written  this  letter  for  my  own  satisfaction,  and  with 
no  notion  of  an  answer  from  you,  even  though  refreshed  by  the 

Channel  breezes. 

Yours  very  truly, 

HOUGHTOX. 


-    p 
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Mr.  Gladstone  in  bis  reply  hardly  admitted  the 
jnstice  of  the  strictures  passed  by  Lord  Houghton  upon 
the  Ministry  and  Parliament.  The  House,  he  declared, 
was  only  anxious  to  be  prorogued,  and  the  Bills  dropped 
had  been  abandoned  merely  because  they  were  threat- 
ened with  formidable  opposition.  He  declared,  however, 
that  no  mercy  would  be  shown  to  the  idlers,  if  any 
occasion  arose  for  calling  Parliament  together. 


Lor<f  lh""jklon  lo  Mr.  QJ.uhlom: 

Crem  Hall.  Orl.  Zi,„/,  1S70. 

My  dear  Gladsto.ve, — I  have  been  this  last  week  in  a 
country  houiie  with  the  Diii;  Persigny,  and  though  he  told 
me  nothing  but  what  yoii  probably  know  already,  there  was 
something  curious  and  interesting  in  the  freedom  with  which  he 
stated  the  hopes  and  projects  oE  the  French  Imperialists.  He 
expressed  great  indignation  at  the  Empress's  refusal  to  sign  any 
prehminaries  o£  peace  when  M.  Uegnier  brought  over  General 
Bourbaki,  the  scheme  being  that  she  and  the  Emperor  should 
abdicate  iiEter  the  final  arrangements,  and  the  Prince  should 
govern  with  a  Council  of  Regency,  which  would  in  fact  be  a 
Jiejitt6li'jue  honuete.  There  was  meaning  in  his  notion  that  an 
irresponsible  child  would  alone  hold  the  throne  after  a  di^race- 
ful  peace ;  but  I  much  doubt  any  such  personal  combinations 
being  possible  in  such  a  crisis  o£  events.  He  went  off  suddenly 
on  Thursday — he  said,  to  meet  a  Prussian  agent.  I  have  seen  two 
letters  from  persons  of  authority  in  France  anticiijating  civil  war 
as  inevitable.  1  hope  the  sale  of  arms  from  this  country  to 
IVance  is  not  going  on  Jn  any  lai'ge  proiwrtions,  for  we  may 
come  at  any  moment  to  a  time  when  that  commerce  is  the  only 
means  of  the  prolongation  of  the  war — by  no  means  an  agreeable 
responsibility.  Bernstorff's  last  remonstrance  has  shown  the 
incorrectness  of  the  positive  assertions  made  to  me  the  last  day 
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of  the  Session  by  Lords  Halifax^  Cairns^  and  Hatherley,  as  to 
the  legal  inability  of  the  Government  to  prohibit  partially  the 
export  of  munitions  of  war.  These  great  authorities  seem  never 
to  have  consulted  the  Orders  in  Council  during  the  Crimean 
War.  But  even  without  these  precedents  I  cannot  see  on  what 
principle  such  an  inability  could  rest.  Assuredly  the  larger 
power  must  include  the  smaller.  The  question  of  policy  of  course 
remains  entirely  sepai-ate  from  that  of  legality.  I  now  deeply 
regret  that  I  did  not  make  a  separate  report,  which  I  believe 
would  have  been  supported  by  some  of  the  best  members  of  the 
Commission. 

You  will  come  and  see  this  fine  house  some  dav.  It  is 
certainly  a  most  successful  restoration,  and  does  infinite  credit  to 
Ayrton's  victim,  Edward  Barry.  He  did  not  propose  the  health 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  at  the  dejeuner. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Houghton. 


Mr,  Gladdone  to  Lord  Houghton, 

11,  Carlton  House  Terrace,  Oct  26tA,  187U. 

My  dear  Houghton, — ^Thanks  for  your  letter.  Persigny, 
I  find,  is  oi)en-mouthed  everywhere,  but  yours  was  the  first 
account.  In  the  Dailj^  Netrs  of  to-day  there  is  a  curious  docu- 
ment purporting  to  come  from  Chislehurst;  if  it  be  accurate, 
the  Empress  has  not  reuoiinced  her  Regency  as  far  as  her  own 
intention  is  concerned. 

With  regard  to  the  sale  of  arms,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  has  been 
far  larger  from  the  United  States  than  from  this  country ;  but 
this,  I  see  it  stated,  is  never  mentioned  in  any  German  paper. 
Halifax  does  not  admit  the  failure  of  his  doctrine  regarding 
partial  concession.  Stephen  Glynn  brought  us  most  interesting 
accounts  of  the  entire  function  at  Crewe.  I  have  the  following 
anecdote : — A  hoi-se-dealer,  hearing  him  mentioned,  said,  ''  They 
may  talk  about  Lord  Crewe,  but  I  know  it  is  very  hard  to  come 
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round  him  about  a  horse." 
cellent,  like  BverytUing  else. 


>phen  says  his  speech  was  ex- 
Yours  Biocerely, 

W.  E.  Gladbtonk. 

We  have  no  fresh  news ;  the  armistice  can  only  be  adjusted 
if  both  parties  have  a  real  desire  for  it,  which  remains  to  be 
proved. 

In  the  autumn  Houghton  spent  some  time  in 
Scotland.  Among  other  places  he  visited  was  Inver- 
gany,  the  Highland  home  of  Mr.  Ellice.  It  was  whilst 
staying  there,  on  this  occasion,  that  he  penned  the 
following  linos : — 

The  Complaint  op  GLE.vquoiur. 
Far  from  thi;  factions  "f  the  field  of  life, 

The  veteran  statesman  fixed  his  awl.umii  rest ; 
And  of  his  friends  or  rivals  in  the  strife 

Thora  was  not  one  but  strove  to  be  his  j^ucst. 
Thus,  where  the  shrouded  hills  for  ages  giaist 

Had  known  no  voices  save  the  starnis  and  streams, 
Scandal  and  gossip  now  profane  the  blast, 

And  daily  [wsts  disturb  the  poet's  dreams. 
Where  the  lone  eagle  swept  the  vacant  air. 

Fashion's  gay  creatures  now  distract  the  sight; 
Wild  birds  of  paradox  flit  here  and  there, 
And  owls  of  politics  infest  the  night ; 
"  Parritch  "  scarce  lingers  on  the  breakfast  scene, 

"  Toddy  "  still  dribbles,  but  the  claret  flows, 
And  the  rich  iauense  of  the  French  cuisine 
Smothers  the  ha^iH  and  the  hardy  brose. 
What  thinks  this  nature,  turbulent  and  stern, 

Of  sportBHien  who  like  sheep  preserve  their  deer. 
Of  rulers  who  the  very  sky  would  turn 
Into  blue  books,  were  blue  its  uolour  here? 
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Oh  !  worthy  veteran,  still  so  hale  and  blithe. 
Ask,  as  you  saunter  down  the  heathery  glade. 

How  long  that  other  veteran,  with  the  scythe, 
Would  take  to  make  the  changes  you  have  made. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  Lord  Houghton  was 
at  Fryston,  entertaining  many  guests.  The  following 
letter  from  his  friend  Henry  Bright  is  of  interest  because 
it  touches  upon  the  last  days  of  one  whom  Lord  Hough- 
ton greatly  admired,  and  with  whom,  during  his  stay  in 
England,  he  had  been  somewhat  intimate — Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  Mr.  Bright  had  been  the  intimate  friend 
of  Hawthorne  during  the  stay  of  the  latter  in  Liver- 
pool : — 

Henry  Bright  to  Lord  Hon gh  to  a, 

Ashfieldy  Liverpool y  NovemJjer  \%th, 

....  1  have  seen  Mrs.  Hawthorne.  She  lives  out  at 
Kensington  with  her  two  singularly  pre-Raphaelite  daughters. 
She  told  me  much  about  poor  Hawthorne's  last  weeks  of  life ; 
how  the  war  pressed  upon  him  more  and  more;  how  he  felt  that, 
when  the  soldiers  returned,  the  quiet  rural  life  of  the  New 
England  villages  would  be  spoiled  and  coarsened ;  how  he  de- 
tested the  Northern  abuse  of  Lee  and  the  best  Southerners ;  how 
at  last  he  would  see  no  newspaper  at  all,  and  growing  more  and 
more  miserable  died  apparently  of  no  complaint  beyond  his  own 
melancholy  depression  and  hopeless  forebodings.  He  was  in- 
tending to  write  a  story,  besides  the  fragment  "  Pansy ,*'  with  all 
his  English  experiences  in  it ;  he  had  indeed  begun,  but  nothing 
can  be  made  out,  except  that  a  young  Englishman  exiled  to 
America  and  with  a  secret,  returns  to  trace  out  the  birthplace 
and  graves  of  his  ancestors.  Mrs.  Hawthorne  greatly  regrets  that 
she  allowed  passages  to  remain  in  the  Note-book  which  are  far 
better  away.  She  wants  me  to  revise  the  second  edition  for  her, 
but  I  fear  it  is  too  late  to  make  the  alterations  now. 
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Lord  Hovffhloa  to  hi»  Wife. 

fh  Aihenanm,  Decemier  611,,  1870. 

1  had  a  pleasant  dinner  yesterday,  sitting  by  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  who  is  on  the  Committee  for  reviainp  the  New 
Testament.  He  said  they  had  found  themselves  compelled  to 
make  many  more  alterations  than  they  had  expected.  This 
morning  I  met  Pere  Hyacinths  at  breakfast  at  Dean  Stanley's. 
He  IB  staying  there,  and  made  himself  very  pleasant,  without 
being  at  all  obtrusive  of  personal  topics.  The  Dean  and  Lady 
Augusta  come  to  FryBt^u  on  the  26th,  unless  peace  is  made,  and 
then  they  mean  to  go  to  Paris  instea<l,  Doyle  wrote  to  com- 
pliment Palgnive  on  those  fine  lines  in  tlie  Spec/nfor,  but,  alas  I 
they  were  not  his,  but  by  my  unappreciated  young  friend  Pollock. 


SoCt/  Brn>r„;,rff  fo  Lovl  Umghl.m. 

Becetnher  5///,  1S70. 
My  ukar  IIoi'GiiTON, — I  suppose  this  must  be  the  third  or 
fourth  lime  that  you  have  invit«d  me  to  Fryston.  If  you  do  not 
understand  that  I  am  very  sincerely  gratel'ul  tor  this  and  much 
beside  that  has  happened  during  what  I  shall  venture  to  call  our 
long  friendship,  it  would  be  strange  indeeiL  This  autumn,  since 
my  return  in  October,  I  have  not  left  London,  spite  of  many 
pleasant  requests  from  kind  people ;  and  I  hardly  ought  to  pick 
and  choose  at  the  end  of  all,  and  go  to  you  in  defiance  of  my  own 
repeated  excuses,  which  were  valid  enough,  however.  I  am  sure 
ytju  may  believe  that  I  feel  more  than  simply  sorry  that  I  can 
only  tiiank  you  exceedingly  for  the  gratification  of  your  proposal 
while  foregoing  it,  as  I  am  forced  to  do  ;  but — shall  I  be  bold 
and  add  something  ?  You  extend  your  invitation  to  my  son ;  he 
is  now  with  a  tutor  in  the  country,  but  will  come  up  for  Christ- 
mas. If  it  would  suit  you  to  receive  him  by  himself,  few  oir- 
cumstan(v»  would  delight  me  more.  I  begin  to  mistrust  my  own 
notions  about  bim  ;  the  matter  is  too  interesting  to  me,  and  I 
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stand  too  close.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  I  roust  make  up  my 
mind  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  him,  and  your  opinion,  or  even 
fancy,  of  what  the  chances  in  his  favour  may  seem,  would  be  of 
such  advantage  to  me  that  I  take  this  nearest  way  to  it.  Should 
there  be  any  inconvenience  of  any  kind  in  his  visit,  you  will,  of 
course,  say  so  with  the  frankness  I  think  I  deserve ;  nor  will 
there  prove  the  least  disappointment  to  him,  who  is  not  only 
away,  but  (as  it  occurs  to  me)  may  have  had  other  engagements 
of  his  own.  So  extend  your  habitual  good  nature  to  the  con- 
sideration of  what  I  suggest  rather  than  propose,  and  determine 
my  proceeding  on  it,  or  otherwise,  by  one  word  to 

Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  Browning. 

All  thanks  and  best  regards  to  Lady  Houghton,  if  you 
please. 

Mr.  Robert  Barrett  Browning  visited  Fryston  at 
Christmas. 

Robert  Browning  to  Lord  Houghton, 

Old  Year'^  Bay, 

Dear  Houghton, — 1  expected  you  and  your  family  would  be 
kind  to  Robert,  but  you  have  been  miraculously  kind,  he  says. 
Your  reward  must  be  in  his  thorough  sense  of  it.  He  is  a 
grateful  and  loyal  boy,  and  sure  to  remember  you  all  gratefully 
through  life.  Best  New  Year's  wishes  to  Lady  Houghton  and 
Fryston  generally.  One  may  even  bring  in  Prance,  trusting  with 
Horace,  Nil  desperandum  auapice  Ducrot, 

Ever  truly  yours, 

Robert  Browning. 

The  author  of  "  Friends  in  Council "  was  one  of 
those  whom  Lord  Houghton  had  asked  to  join  the  guests 
at  Fryston  towards  the  close  of  the  year.  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  was  unable  to  accept  the  invitation  for  reasons 
detailed  in  the  following  pleasant  letter. 
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•Sir  A.  Ihlpx  lo  Lord  Hoxghtm. 

Pi-ivj,  Coiindl  Office,  Nor.  29«,  1870. 

My  dear  IIoroiiTON, — I  wish  I  cmild  accept  your  kind  invi- 
tatinii  for  my  daughter  and  rayeelf .  I  should  think,  without  any 
flattery,  that  yours  most  be  one  o£  the  pleasaatest  houses  to  go  to 
in  the  world.  But  my  married  son  and  daughter  are  both  of 
them  coming  to  me  with  thdr  conjugal  appendages  about  the 
time  you  mention.  By  the  way,  I  am  not  so  very  fond  of  being 
called  "  Grandpa,"  for  I  never  Felt  bo  young  as  I  do  now.  What 
a  stupid  thing  of  you  it  is  to  have  been  born  a  Yorkshireman  ! 
I  darusay  you  are  i»roud  of  it ;  most  people  are  of  the  things  they 
should  he  least  proud  of :  and  now  if  yon  had  had  the  sense  to 
have  been  born  a  Kentish  man,  and  if  Prognal  had  been  Fryston, 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  it  wonid  have  been  the  centre  of  the 
intellectual  universe,  and  you  would  have  been  plague*!  to  death 
with  A,  II. '«  visitations,  whom  now  you  secretly  think  to  be  a 
surly,  uncompaniable,  unapostolie  sort  of  fellow.  Ask  Lady 
Houghton  to  be  kind  enough  to  accept  a  little  book  *  which  I  am 
sending  by  this  day's  post. 

Yours  always, 

Arthur  IIelvs, 


The  allusion  to  Fryston  as  "  one  of  the  pleasantest 
houses  to  go  to  in  the  world "  enables  the  writer  to 
introduce  a  personal  experience  of  his  own  ;  for  it  was 
in  December,  1870,  that  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  stay- 
ing as  a  guest  witli  Lord  Houghton.  Euougli  ha-i 
already  been  said  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
something  of  the  peculiar  features  of  Fryston,  and  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which  its  inhabitants  lived ;  but  it 
would  he  difficult  to  do  full  justice  totlie  honpitality,  real 
and  yet  unobtrusive,  which  made  the  visitor  to  the  house 
•■■Bo>viH."Loii.|.<n,  1871. 
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feel  at  home  in  it  the  moment  he  crossed  its  threshold. 
The  manner  of  life  was  that  which  is  common  to  our 
country  houses,  though  there  was,  perhaps,  less  formality, 
less  of  ordered  ceremonial,  about  it  than  is  usually  the 
case.  In  those  days,  when  Lady  Houghton  was  still  at 
the  head  of  the  household,  lending  an  additional  charm 
to  her  husband's  hospitalities,  breakfast  was  commonly 
partaken  of  in  the  sunny  morning-room,  which  has  now 
been  converted  into  a  drawing-room.  Here  several 
small  tables  were  laid  for  the  meal,  and  the  guests  took 
their  place  at  any  which  chanced  to  suit  their  fancy, 
though  those  were  envied  who  found  themselves  occupy- 
ing a  place  beside  the  master  of  the  house.  Lord 
Houghton,  as  has  already  been  told,  was  an  early  riser, 
but  he  often  did  not  make  his  appearance  in  the  morning- 
room  until  breakfast  had  begun,  and  then  he  dropped 
into  any  seat  which  happened  to  be  vacant,  always  with 
a  brijght  smile  upon  his  face  and  a  happy  saying  or  a 
good  story  on  his  lips.  Over  breakfast,  indeed,  all  were 
anxious  to  linger  so  long  as  he  was  in  the  room.  The 
meal  concluded,  there  were  various  occupations  for  all. 
Lord  Houghton  himself  would  by-and-by  turn  to  his 
letters,  but  seldom  until  there  had  been  an  animated  dis- 
cussion, in  which  he  took  the  leading  part,  on  some 
topic  of  the  day.  A  new  book  had  arrived,  or  a  letter 
had  been  received,  telling  of  the  movements  of  some 
writer  or  politician  of  fame.  It  mattered  little  who  or 
what  the  subject  of  discussion  was,  Houghton  invariably 
had  something  to  tell  his  guests  regarding  it  which  they 
did  not  know  for  themselves.     It  was  amazing,  indeed, 
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to  observe  the  vastness  and  the  universality  of  his  know- 
ledge; and  dull  indeed  muHt  liave  been  the  man  who  in 
that  after-breakfast  talk  with  the  master  of  Fryston 
did  not  learn  something  of  interest  or  of  value. 

As  I  look  back  upon  many  such  talks,  that  which 
strikes  me  as  most  noteworthy  in  Lord  Houghton's 
knowledge  was  the  unequalled  extent  of  his  information 
about  persons  of  interest.  Not  in  vaiu  had  that  pas- 
sionate curiosity  which  was  one  of  his  distinguishing 
characteristics  possessed  him  during  a  long  life  spent  in 
the  best  European  society.  He  could  tell  bis  inter- 
locutors something  about  every  man  and  woman  of  note 
whose  name  cropped  up  in  the  course  of  conversation — 
something  which  could  not  be  learned  from  books,  but 
which  Houghton  had  acquired  for  himself  in  the  course 
of  his  life  of  study  and  observation.  By-aud-by  he 
would  retire  to  his  own  room  and  to  a  book — for  to  the 
last  he  was  au  omnivorous  reader ;  but  if,  as  often 
happened  to  be  the  case,  some  favoured  guest  was  in  the 
room  with  him,  be  delighted  to  lay  the  book  aside  for  a 
moment  and  discuss  some  point  which  it  had  raised  in 
his  mind. 

Walks  or  drives  in  the  spacious  park  or  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Pom  fret,  whose  old  castle  he 
delighted  to  show  to  his  friends,  would  occupy  the  after- 
noon, until  the  gathering  twilight  found  the  party 
assembled  once  more  in  the  drawing-room,  again  to  in- 
dulge in  talk  ver}"  ditierent  from  that  which  is  heard  in 
the  average  country  house.  At  the  dinner-table,  again, 
there  was  the  brightest  and  most  cheerful  of  conversa- 
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tion ;  and  after  dinner,  if  a  game  of  whist,  of  which  he 
was  fond,  were  not  proposed,  he  would  bring  forth  some 
of  the  treasures  of  his  library,  rare  books  or  rarer 
autographs,  and  delight  everybody  by  the  charm  of  his 
manner  and  the  abundance  of  his  memories  as  he  talked 
about  book  or  paper.  Never  was  he  more  delightful, 
however,  than  when  he  was  dealing  with  some  question 
which  concerned  the  happiness  or  the  well-being  of  some 
one  in  whom  he  was  interested.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  pains,  the  earnest  effort  of 
which  he  was  capable,  in  trying  to  serve  any  deserving 
person  on  whose  behalf  an  appeal  had  been  made  to  him. 
Here  is  a  letter  which  furnishes  a  case  in  point. 

Jjorfl  JJovfjhton  to  Mr,  Gladsfotte, 

Fry  Hi  on  II nil,  C/iridmas^  1873. 

My  dear  Gladstonk, — I  asked  you  some  time  ago  for  a 
pension  for  Mrs.  Moxon,  the  adopted  daughter  Isola  of  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb,  who  has  been  ruined.  I  thought  that  public 
opinion  would  recognise  a  certain  claim  in  anyone  so  closely  con- 
nected by  association  and  family  life  with  '^  Elia/'  You  did 
not,  and  may  have  been  right.  There  is  now  a  subscription 
being  raised  to  help  her,  and  a  donation  from  the  Civil  Fund 
would  be  very  acceptable.  Thomas  Baring,  to  whom  I  never 
appealed  in  vain  in  a  case  of  literary  distress  (how  strange  for  so 
rich  a  man  !)  sent  me  £50  for  her  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
I  was  very  sorry  for  Winterbotham's  death.  Besides  the  rare 
position  of  a  cultivated  Dissenter,  he  had  the  courage  of  his 
opinions  without  the  bravado  of  singularity.  I  am  told  he  was 
discourteous  in  his  office,  but  that,  it  seems,  is  the  habit  of  the 
time.  I  see  a  good  deal  of  Childers,  and  much  regret  his  having 
left  office.     In  the  coarse  public  apprehension  of  character  it 
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goes  hard  with  a.  man  who  twice  gives  u|i  office,  for  any  eauso 
whatever,  however  imperative. 

With  all  the  best  wishes  of  the  time, 

1  am  yours  sincerely, 

Houghton. 

I  have  already  given  a  letter  from  Mr.  Seymour 
Kirkup  relating  to  Landor  and  Blake ;  another  o£  this 
period  is  worth  reproduction  : — 

Seymnnr  Kirhip  In  Lm-il  Jhmghtmi. 

Flomire,  B.-i'.  iS///,  1870. 
My  dear  Loud, — I  have  had  an  in  Kammatiim  in  my  right 
eye,  wiiich  hns  pruvent-ed  my  writing  or  i-eoding.  It  is  now  bo 
much  better  that  I  can  send  you  a  short  tine  to  say  that  Lender 
tells  me  that  anything  about  Landor  may  he  of  use.  I  could  send 
you  some  anecdotes,  hut  they  might  be  made  use  of  against  him, 
for  he  had  many  enemies,  though  his  character  was  raised,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  by  his  good-humour  and  reasonableness — I  may 
almost  say,  his  docility.  I  do  not  remember  if  I  told  your  lord- 
ship, or  if  it  was  Mr.  Browning,  of  his  challenging  a  Frenchman, 
and  the  way  he  was  prevented  lighting.  Another  curious  story 
was  his  treatment  of  his  landlord,  who  had  a  very  bad  name. 
It  was  a  curious  scene  and  ridiculous,  from  the  garrulity  of  old 
Wallace  the  painter,  whom  I  think  you  knew.  Landor  liked  him 
for  gossiping  abont  pictures.  ...  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Forster, 
but  I  sent  to  his  friend  Browning  above  fifty  letters,  odes  in 
Latin  and  English,  dialogues,  scraps  of  newspapers,  lt,o.,  for  his 
use,  at  B,'b  request,  when  he  was  writing  the  life  of  Landor.  F. 
promised  to  rptiirn  them,  but  he  never  baa.  And  as  the  bwik  is 
finished,  he  ought  to  send  them  to  me.  If  they  could  be  of  any 
use  to  you,  as  you  think  of  adding  to  your  essay,  you  are  quite 
welcome  to  ask  F.  for  them  in  my  name,  and  make  any  use  of 
them ;  but  most  likely  he  has  picked  all  the  plums  out  of  the 
pudding,  if  there  were  any,  for  I  have  never  seen  his  book.  I 
asked  lately  a  friend  of  Landor's  who  Mr.  Forster  was,  and  he 
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said  "  a  vulgar  swell  /'  and  others  said  that  Landor  had  cut 
him  latterly.  Your  essay  makes  me  think  better  of  him.  If 
you  get  these  documents,  keep  them  as  long  as  you  like;  I 
am  in  no  hurry  for  them.     .     .     . 

Believe  me 

Always  your  faithful  servant, 

Seymour  Kirkup. 

Lord  Houghton  was  not  well  during  the  early  part 
of  1871,  and  he  was  still  worse  later  in  the  year,  when 
he  had  to  spend  some  time  at  Buxton,  trying  to  get  rid 
of  a  severe  attack  of  the  gout,  which  was  now  beginning 
to  trouble  him  much. 

To  hU  Wife. 

Travellers'  Club,  Feb.  hth,  1871. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  people  to-day,  beginning  with  the 
Prophet  of  Chelsea,  and  ending  with  the  Due  d'Aumale.  I 
went  to  the  former's  with  Forster  (W.  E.),  and  it  was  touching 
to  hear  him  tell  the  old  man  that  if  he  ever  did  or  became 
anything  useful  or  notable,  he  owed  it  to  the  influence  of  his 
writings.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  Prophet  cursed  and  swore  a 
great  deal,  saying  the  Government  might  drag  the  nation 
down  to  hell,  but  he  was  not  going  with  them,  or  with  any 
Ministry  that  left  the  country  with  six  guns,  one  torpedo, 
and  a  Card  well. 

Hoaae  of  Lords,  Feb,  t^th, 

I  dined  with  General  Fox  yesterday,  and  he  asked  me  to 
come  and  stay  in  Addison  Road ;  so  my  town  lodgings  are 
increasing.  .  .  .  The  Government  have  put  me  on  the 
Admiralty  Commission,  and  I  have  telegraphed  to  Childers  to 
Lisbon  to  know  whether  he  thinks  I  can  be  of  any  use  to 
him.  If  he  thinks  I  can,  I  must  do  it.  He  is  a  little 
better,  but  suffers  much   in   his   head,   which   is   worse   than 
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anythtDg.  .  .  .  It  is  not  true  that  tliere  is  any  question  of 
M.  Guizot  coming  hert  a*  ambassador.  It  will  probably  be  the 
Due  de  Broglie,  whom  I  know  very  well,  and  whom  I  remem- 
ber Lady calling  "  Le  jeune  homme  !e  plus   disgracieux 

de  la  France." 

Broadlumh,  March  \iiih. 
It  is  jiathetic  to  be  at  this  old  place  again.  I  see  the 
pleasant  lady's  face  in  every  comer.  The  shrubs  are  grown,  and 
the  park  enlarged,  but  notliing  much  altered.  We  bad  a  drive 
to  Embly  to-day — a  beautiful  one,  Mr,  Nightingale  was  away ; 
Florence  and  her  mother — both  ghostly  and  invisible — were  there. 
The  Bishop  of  Oxford  is  here.  He  confirms  and  preaches  to- 
morrow. Lady  Ashburton  was  here  yesterday,  but  went  to 
Loudon  this  morning.  I  enclose  Vaughan's  letter  about  the 
wife's  sister;  it  is  very  striking.  We  shall  probably  get  the 
BiU  before  the  Lords  next  week ;  the  prospects  are  very  hopeful. 

Lord  Houghton  had  become  the  recognised  leader 
of  the  movement  for  obtaining  the  legalisation  of 
marriage  with  a  decea.sed  wife's  sister,  and  for  many 
years  after  this  his  most  frequent  appearances  as  a 
speaker  in  tlie  House  of  Lords  were  in  counection  with 
this  measure,  witli  which  he  sympathised  entirely. 

To  Henry  BnnU. 

April  Uh, 
I  left  Ijady  William  Russell  very  poorly.  The  east  wind 
has  penetrated  even  her  catacomb,  and  she  is  torn  by  a  terrible 
congh.  Her  wol  to  the  Due  de  Broglie — who  said  he  had 
never  Iwiieved  till  now  that  we  were  a  nation  of  shopkeepers, 
that  she  bad  always  believed  till  now  that  the  French  were  a 
nation  of  sohliers — had  a  great  success.  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment aie  gaining  by  the  heavy  and  important  measures  they 
have  introduced ;  and  I  should  hope  that  this  will  be  as  practical 
a  Session  as  the  others  of  Gladstone's  have  been  unpractical  iind 
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poetical.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  foreigners,  even 
English  and  German,  in  the  rebel  force  at  Pdris,  so  that  all  the 
world  will  gain  by  their  defeat,  which  seems  imminent.*  But 
they  are  capable  of  any  enormity  in  their  desperation,  and  may 
bum  down  the  city.  I  remember  a  saying  of  one  of  the  roughs 
in  1848,  '' Nous  aussi  voulons  tater  la  Chair  blanche; *'  but  they 
do  not  seem  much  inclined  to  that  amusement  now.  A  French 
professor  came  to  see  me  yesterday,  and,  when  1  asked  him  to 
have  some  breakfast,  said  that  from  the  siege  ''  il  avait  perdu  le 
gout  de  manger.^'  But  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  making 
a  very  good  one. 


To  his  Wife. 

July  1st,  1871. 

The  Buccleughs'  was  rather  a  fine  fSte  than  a  good  ball. 

The  dancing  was  in  two  rooms,  and lost  some  partners  this 

way.  The  last  sight  was  the  little  H.  sitting  in  green  tarlatan 
on  the  balustrade  in  the  morning  light,  and  with  some  smart 
young  man.  The  Prince  of  Wales  said  to  me,  "  So  you  and  M. 
Thiers  have  settled  all  the  affairs  of  Europe."  "  Yes,  sir,  it  is 
all  riglit.^*  I  had  to  speak  and  vote  against  my  friend  Forster 
last  night. 

Lord  Houghton  to  Mr,  Gl<idsfone, 

Luidunt  Lodge y  Dingwall y  N,B,y  Sept.  [i)fh,  1871. 

My  dear  Gladstone, — I  wish  I  could  have  been  with  you- 
at  Thornes,  as  Gaskell  kindly  proposed,t  especially  as  I  should 
have  heard  your  answer  to  my  Yorkshire  friends  with  pleasure  and 
sympathy.  I  cannot  say  as  much  of  your  Whitby  sjxjech,  for 
it  confirmed  my  feeling  that  on  the  *'  high  mountain  "  where  you 

*  Tlie  Communist  rising  liad  now  taken  place. 

t  Mr.  Gladstone  had  just  visited  Yorksliiro,  where  he  liad  been  the 
guest  of  Mr.  Milnes  Gaskell,  M.P.,  at  Thornes  House,  Wakefield.  He 
liad  delivered  speeches  at  Wakefield  and  Whitby. 
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stand  there  is  a  demon,  not  of  demagoguigm,  but  o£  demophiliem, 
that  is  tempting  you  sorely.  I  ara  no  alarmist,  but  it  is  un- 
deniable that  a  new  and  thoroughly  false  coDceptiou  of  the 
relations  of  work  and  wealth  is  invading  European  society,  and 
of  which  the  Paris  Commune  is  the  last  espression.  Therefore 
any  word  from  such  a  man  as  you  implying  that  you  look  on 
individual  wealth  as  anything  else  than  a  reserve  of  public 
wealth,  and  that  there  can  be  any  antagonism  between  them, 
Bctms  to  me  infiuitely  dangerous.  I  have  hitherto  rested  iu 
security  on  the  rude  hut  sound  political  economy  which  I  believe 
the  working  classes  of  our  towns  possess,  and  which  taught  them 
that  if  all  the  accumulated  wealth  was  dispersed  among  them 
to-morrow,  they  would  iu  a  month  be  all  the  worse  off  for  its 
dispersion ;  but  a  certain  encouragement  is  now  given  by  some 
thoughtful  men,  not  only  to  the  envy  of  the  superior  mat«rial 
well-being  of  others,  which  is  bad  enough,  hut  to  a  jealousy  of 
intellectual  eminence,  and  a  dislike  of  culture  itself.  Surely  it 
is  the  buijiness  of  the  Government  tirst  to  satisfy  thu  mind  of 
the  nation  and  then  the  body,  and  not  to  appeal  to  the  body 
when  he  hapjiens  not  to  he  in  momentary  accord  with  the  mind. 
1  am  sure  you  can  Jo  both  if  you  do  not  content  yourself  with 
the  lowci-  and  easier  function. 


Iu 


Yours  very  truly, 

HonOHTON. 


Mr.  Gladstone  replied  with  his  usual  frankness  and 
friendliness  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  old  friend, 
"  whose  criticisms  are  marked  by  the  kindly  tone  which 
is  habitual  with  you,  though  I  do  not  agree  in  every- 
thing you  say  about  property."  He  feared  Lord 
Houghton  must  have  been  misled  by  some  abstract  or 
inaccurate  report  of  his  speech,  especially  on  the  subject 
of  property. 
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To  his  Wife. 
Dunrobin  Castle,  September  £3n/,  1871. 
A  curious  day  ....  A  pleasant  visit  at  the  Bishop's ; 
a  row  in  the  train,  and  I  asserting  that  the  Duke  kept  a  carriage 
for  Dunrobin,  on  which  entered  a  sweet-looking  old  lady,  whom 
I  soon  found  out  to  be  Miss  Marsh  {"  Hedley  Vickars,"  ^'  Eng- 
lish Hearts/'  &c.).     Amy  went  with  the    C 's   as   far   as 

Dingwall,  then  came  into  our  carriage,  and  we  had  Miss  Marsh 
most  interesting  on  the  death  of  a  wild  man  I  had  known  as  a 
boy ;  so  much  so  as  to  set  me  crying  (it  might  have  been  gout) . 
The  Duke  met  us  at  the  station,  and  after  dressing  we  have  had 
a  good  dinner.  At  the  present  moment  Amy  is  listening  to  Lady 
John  Scott  (who  wrote  '^  Annie  Laurie  ")  singing  charmingly. 

Lord  D is  talking  to  Miss  Marsh  as  if  he  were  Hedley 

Vickars.  By  me  are  the  chief  financial  adviser  of  the  Khedive  ; 
a  young  French  officer,  late  at  Metz,  who  looks  on  the  Emperor 
with  horror,  and  Bazaine  as  an  infamous  traitor;  the  great  en- 
gineer Sir  Henry  Jones ;  Lord  Ronald  Gower ;  a  pleasant  Mrs. 
Coke,  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  two  or  three 
other  relatives.  More  guests  are  expected  on  Tuesday,  and  there 
is  talk  of  a  ball  somewhere. 


To  his  Son, 
Dunrobin  Castle,  Sntherlaiut ,  September  %^th,  1871. 
Dearest  Robin, — Your  letter  was  of  course  very  agreeable 
to  me,  and  the  fact,  I  doubt  not,  agreeable  to  yourself.  I  care 
a  good  deal  about  your  place  in  the  school  this  time,  as  it  may 
affect  the  comfort  of  your  position  in  your  house.  It  is  as  well 
that  you  should  begin  that  crack-jaw  German  at  school,  as 
I  suspect  the  difficulty  I  have  had  in  mastering  it  (though  1 
went  to  the  University  of  Bonn  when  I  left  Cambridge)  comes 
from  my  never  having  been  well  grounded  in  its  detestable 
grammar  and  absurd  constructions.  This  is  a  gorgeous  castle 
built  over  the  sea,  and  you  look  on  the  Northern  Ocean  from 
long  terraces  as  rich  with  flowers  as  a  London  villa.  The 
Duchess  is  very  kind  to  Amy,  who,  however,  has  had  two  shocks 
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this  morning — one,  being  close  to  a  white  rat  which  the  little  girl 
of  the  house  was  playing  with  at  hveukfast ;  and  the  other,  ueeing 
her  dear  Archhishop  called  a  "loose  fish"  in  one  of  the  papers, 

Lord  Houghton  during  the  autumn  had  been  dis- 
cussing a  question  which  had  engaged  his  attention 
more  than  once — that  of  the  transaction  of  business  in 
the  House  o£  Lords.  A  letter  which  he  had  written  to 
the  editor  of  the  'Ji'mea  was  not  inserted,  but  the  'acci- 
dent was  explained  by  Mr.  Delane. 

Mr.  Delune  ffi  f.orit  Jlmffhfon. 

10,  S^rjeuiih'  I»n,  Oct.  iQlh,  1871. 

My  dear  Lord  HocaeToN, — On  my  return  from  Paris  last 
night  I  found  your  letter  of  the  17th  upon  the  transaction  of 
business  by  the  House  of  Lords,  which  bad  not  been  o|>ened  during 
my  absence.  I  fear  the  opportuneness  of  its  publication  has 
now  passed ;  but  I  send  it  to  you  in  the  hope  that  you  may  yet 
he  able  to  make  it  available.  I  left  Paris  in  anxious  expectation 
of  a  Buonapartist  restoration,  upon  which  that  ingenious  and  self- 
respecting  people  will,  I  presume,  replace  all  the  N.'s  and  other 
Imperial  emblems  they  have  so  assiduously  defaced.  Thiers  is 
ns  lively  as  ever,  and  has  very  pleasant  little  parties  at  the 
Prefecture  at  Versailles,  where  the  recollection  of  its  late 
occupant  never  seems  to  recur  to  either  host  or  guests.  I  have 
been  also  at  Sedan  and  Metz,  and  through  the  Department  still 
in  German  occupation.  To  the  stranger  it  seerns  strange  to  see 
the  Germans  in  possession  of  the  railway,  the  post,  and  all  the 
other  offices  and  duties  which  a  native  Government  ordinarily 
performs;  but  to  the  native  the  only  thing  strange  seems  to  be 
that  the  stranger  should  think  it  strange  at  all. 

The  Ducd'Aumale  has  taken  a  fine  house,  and  means  to  enter- 
tain largely.     The  Comte  de  Paris  is  also  somewhere  in  the  city 
from  which  he  takes  his  name;  but  no  one  seems  to  know  where. 
Ever  faithfully  yours, 

John  T.  Dklane. 
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Mrit.  Procter  to  Lord  Houghton, 

i32,  Jf^^ejfmontA  Street,  Portland  Place,  IF,, 

Nov.  nth,  1871. 

My  dear  Lord  Houghton, — I  hear  that  you  are  still  at 
Buxton,  and  better  for  the  quiet  and  the  baths.  Although  I  do 
not  often  hear  from  you,  the  newspapers  keep  the  world  aware 
of  your  movements.  Here  we  are  indulging  in  cheap  operas  and 
pleasant  little  dinners.  Last  Sunday  I  met  at  dinner  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bancroft — so  very  agreeable,  quiet,  and  simple.  ...  I 
saw  Browning  on  Sunday ;  he  never  fails  me.  He  had  dined  with 
Knowles  to  meet  Tennyson,  who  read  his  new  poem  to  them. 
Browninjj^  has  also  written  a  new  poem.  How  hard  we  have  to 
work,  we  readers  I  You,  Tennyson,  and  Browning,  who  write, 
only  read  your  own  works.  You  will  perhaps  have  seen  the 
Atlantic  Mdfjazhte,  containing  some  letters  of  Dickens's — letters 
alluding  to  old  jokes  between  the  writer  and  reader,  but  not 
suitable  for  the  public.  I  am  very  much  gratified  by  my 
Adelaide's  verses  being  translated  into  German.  I  have  had  a 
charming  letter  from  Herr  Brinckmann,  who  has  done  the  work. 
.  .  .  Do  read  '^Nobody's  Fortune,''  by  Yates.  The  scene  is 
close  to  Pencarrell ;  but  do  not  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  rural 
life ;  the  actors  are  all  from  London — convicts  ;  the  least  objec- 
tionable person  is  a  wicked  old  attorney.  .  .  .  How  terribly  you 
will  lament  that  you  cannot  have  Sir  Charles  Dilke  at  Fryston  I  * 
Do  make  haste  and  get  well,  and  have  Voysey  also.    .    .    . 

Your  affectionate  old  friend, 

Anne  B.  Procter. 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Edmund  Yates  in  Mrs.  Procter's 
letter  recalls  the  friendship  of  that  well-known  journal- 
ist with  Lord  Houghton,  and  a  characteristic  anecdote 

*  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  at  tills  time  attracting  much  public  uotice  in 
consequence  of  Lis  speeches  on  the  subject  of  royalty  and  tlie  expenses 
of  the  Coitrt. 
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of  the  manner  in  which  it  began,  which  I  am  able  to 
give  in  Mr.  Tates's  owti  words. 


For  many  yeara  [writes  Mr.  Yates]  I  enjoyed  a 
tolerably  close  acquaintiince  with  the  late  Lord  Hoiig'hton,  who 
showed  great  kindness  in  inviting  me  to  his  house,  and  in 
occasionally  writing  to  me  on  the  siilijects  of  the  day  which  had 
been  touched  upon  in  the  World.  I  recollect,  too,  his  coming  to 
the  Office  to  talk  to  me  about  eome  French  puzzles  which  we 
were  publishing  at  the  time,  and  in  which,  as  he  averred,  he  was 
much  interested.  It  is  very  pleasant,  also,  for  me  to  remember 
that  he  was  foremast  among  those  friends  by  whom  I  was 
entertained  at  a  public  dinner  in  May,  ISSo,  and  that  he  made  a 
most  kindly  and  excellent  speech  on  that  occasion.  It  is  the  more 
pleasant  to  me  to  remember  all  this  kindly  feeling  because  my 
acquaintance  with  Lord  Houghton  had  a  somewhat  inauspicious 
commencement.  When  quite  a  young  man  I  had,  at  some 
public  meeting  at  the  Freemasons*  Tavern,  apologised  for  my 
own  nervousness,  saying,  in  the  words  of  the  noble  lord,  who  was 
present,  "  the  beating  of  my  own  heart  was  the  only  sound  I 
heard."  I  understood  afterwards,  fram  a  common  friend,  that 
Lord  Houghton  had  taken  these  remarks  in  great  dudgeon, 
imagining  that  I  was  "  chaffing  "  him  ;  but  I  thought  no  more 
of  it.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  in  November,  ISO?,  the  Free- 
masons' Hall  was  the  scene  of  the  farewell  banquet  to  Charles 
Dickens,  previous  to  hia  sailing  on  his  second  visit  to  America, 
over  which  Lord  Lytton  presided,  and  the  arrangements  of  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  a  small  committee  of  three — Mr.  Edward 
I^WEon,  Mr.  (.'harles  Kent,  and  myself.  While  the  bariqnet  was 
in  progress  Mr.  Lawson  came  to  me  in  great  perturbation, 
informing  me  that  Sir  James  Emerson  Teiinant,  to  whom  an 
important  toast  had  been  assigned,  hud  been  suddenly  taken  ill, 
and  had  gone  home.  Some  Temp/nfuut  must  be  found  at  nnce. 
We  discussed  various  people,  and  Anally  settled  on  Lord  Hough- 
ton, I  undertaking,  very  much  ag-.iinst  my  will,  to  approach  him 
upon  the  subject     I  went  to  Lord  Houghton,  who  was  seated 
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near  the  chairman^  and^  explaining  the  circumstances^  made  my 
appeal  to  him  to  propose  the  toast.  In  a  very  curt  manner  he 
refused.  "  I  will  not,  sir/'  I  was  a  little  astonished,  and  again 
pressed  my  suit.  '*  The  toast  was  an  important  one,"  I  said,  "  and 
required  an  adequate  proposer.^'  ''I  will  not  do  it,  sir,''  he 
repeated ;  then,  turning  round  and  glaring  angrily  at  me, "  Why 
don't  you  do  it  yourself,  sir  ?  I  heard  you  make  a  very  pungent 
speech  in  this  room  some  little  time  ago — a  very  pungent  speech 
indeed,  sir,''  and  with  that  he  turned  his  back  upon  me,  and  the 
interview  was  at  an  end.  He  never  alluded  to  it  in  after-life, 
and  our  intercourse  was  of  the  pleasantest" 

It  was  probably  not  so  much  any  feeling  of  resent- 
ment against  Mr.  Yates  that  prompted  the  refusal 
to  speak  on  this  occasion,  as  Lord  Houghton's  great 
horror  of  having  to  make  a  speech  without  having 
prepared  for  it.  There  might,  too,  have  been  a  feeling 
in  his  mind,  neither  unnatural  nor  unjustifiable,  of 
surprise  at  the  fact  that  so  old  a  friend  of  Charles 
Dickens  should  only  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  this 
occasion  as  a  substitute  for  another. 

A  controversy  had  somehow  or  other  arisen  in  the 
month  of  December,  1871,  on  the  subject  of  the  author- 
ship of  "  Home,  sweet  Home ;  "  and  Lord  Houghton, 
writing  to  the  Athenaum,  December  14th,  was  able  to 
tell  an  anecdote  of  interest  bearing  upon  his  own  early 
life  in  Milan : — 

I  was  residing  [he  wrote]  at  Milan  with  my  family  at  the 
time  of  the  production  of  the  opera  of  Anna  Bolena.  We 
were  very  intimate  with  Madame  Pasta.  I  well  remember  her 
calling  one  day,  and  telling  us  she  was  very  much  discontented 
with  her  share  in  the  partition  of  the  last  scene  of  the  opera ; 
and   she   added,  ''You  English   have   so  many  beautiful  airs 
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which  you  sing  amonp  yourselves  that  I  am  sure  you  could 
help  me,"  My  mother,  who  was  a  very  fine  muBieian,  men- 
ttoiiei!  "  Home,  sweet  Home  "  as  a  song;  which  its  own  air  and 
worila,  and  Miss  Paton'a  sinffing,  had  made  very  popular  in 
England.  She  san^  it ;  and  Madame  Pasta,  sitting  down  at  the 
pianoforte,  said,  "It  will  do — I  am  sure  it  will  do."  Donizetti 
adopted  it  according;ly,  and  thanked  ua  for  having  got  him  out 
of  his  difficulty.  As  to  the  authorship,  not  having  any  musical 
books  about  me,  I  can  only  express  a  vague  remembranue  that 
it  appeared  first  in  a  collection  of  foreign  songs  with  English 
words.  The  music,  I  believe,  was  arranged  by  Bishop,  and  the 
words  were  either  by  Baily  or  Thomas  Moore.  The  air  was 
Sicilian ;  and  I  particularly  remember  saying  to  Madame  Pasta 
that  it  was  curious  that  an  Italian  air  sliould  get  back  to  its 
home  through  an  English  medium. 

The  illness  which  had  troubled  Lord  Houghton  so 
much  in  1871  had  not  left  him  in  the  following  year. 
It  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  entertaining 
friends  at  Fryston,  from  taking  some  part  in  public  life 
in  London,  and  from  paying  two  visits  to  the  Continent, 
one  of  which  was  to  Brussels,  where  he  had  an  interview 
with  the  King.  In  January  he  went  to  Torqnay  to 
visit  his  aunts,  with  whom  he  delighted  to  keep  up  a 
constant  intercourse. 

To  Henry  Bright. 

Jan.  ^rd,  1872. 

.     .     .     I  quite  sympathise  with  you  about  T ;  it  ia 

my  experience  of  my  best  friends.  Office  is  a  terrible  friend- 
killer.  I  have  now  qnite  lost  W.  E.  Forster,  and  ChiJders  came 
over  to  see  me  yesterday,  simply  because  he  is  out ;  and  yet  one 
is  foolish  enough  to  give  time  and  money  to  keep  them  in. 
You'll  see,  the  Irish  Bishops  wilt  have  their  owu  way  ;  and 
when   they've   got   it,  their   flocks  will   probably  throw   them 
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To  his  Wife. 

Torquay,  Jan,  2ilnd,  1872. 
I  found  the  elderly — not  old — ladies  in  good  case,  both  very 
cheerful  and  pleasant.  Tell  Florey  I  shall  be  quite  content  if  I 
see  her  like  Aunt  Louisa  at  the  same  time  of  life.  ...  I 
had  a  pleasant  hour  of  chat  with  Lord  Lytton  yesterday;  he 
has  a  very  pretty  house,  and  congratulated  me  on  being  here 
with  women,  saying,  '^  When  one  is  ill,  there  is  nothing  like 
women.''     {Fide  W.  Scott.) 


To  his  Son. 

Frysfon  Lodge,  Torquay,  Jan.  SO^A. 
Dearest  Robert, — I  dined  with  Lord  Lytton  last  week,  and 
he  talked  all  the  time  himself;  but  as  he  talked  well,  and  the 
subjects  were  interesting,  I  was  very  glad  to  listen.  The 
Baroness  Coutts  is  very  hospitable,  and  I  dine  with  her  to-day 
to  meet  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  has  come  to  preside  at  a 
meeting  about  cruelty  to  animals.  I  declined  attending,  not 
wishing,  I  said,  to  censure  my  brother-in-law,  who  is  Master  of 
Hounds. 


To  his   Wife. 

Frysion  Lodge,  Saturday. 
This  place  certainly  suits  me  very  well ;  it  only  tempts  me 
to  do  too  much,  and  I  have  once  or  twice  tired  myself  with 
walking.  It  is  worrying  to  be  able  to  do  so  little.  I  am, 
however,  none  the  worse  this  morning  for  an  agreeable  dinner 
at  Lord  Lytton's,  where  I  took  Jane.  He  perorated  most 
eloquently  on  politics  and  literature,  entertaining  Mr.  Toogood, 
the  doctor,  with  an  elaborate  eloge  on  Comeille,  and  several 
young  ladies  with  anecdotes  of  Disraeli.  ...  I  have 
declined  Granville's  full-dress  dinner  on  the  5th,  being  inclined 
to  linger  in  the  South  a  little  longer. 
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Frydon  lodge,  Feb.  8/^. 
I  am  quite  grieved  with  this  American  matter.  At  the  time 
I  was  blesse  that  Gladstone  had  entirely  passed  me  over  when 
my  name  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  very  effective  with  the 
Americans;  and  now  I  don't  know  hut  that  I  might  have  been 
taken  in  like  the  others,  and  might  have  repented,  even  i£  I  had 
got  you  made  Viscountess  Madeley. 

The  question  at  issue  with  America  at  this  time 
was  that  of  the  indirect  claims  so  unexpectedly  raised 
by  the  United  States  Government  after  the  agree- 
ment to  submit  the  Alabama  question  to  arbitration. 
Lord  Houghton  had,  as  his  letter  shows,  felt  some- 
what aggrieved  at  being  passed  over  when  the  Com- 
mission, of  which  Lord  Ripon  was  the  chief,  was 
sent  to  Washington ;  and  as  he  had  long  been  known 
as  one  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  North,  bis  dissatis- 
faction was  not  without  some  justification.  In  con- 
nection with  this  question  of  the  indirect  claims,  hia 
old  friend  Mr.  Hay  ward  wrote  to  him  as  follows  : — 

5/.  James's  S/reet,  February  5M,  1S72. 
My  dear  Hodghton, — You  won't  be  wanted  for  the  Collier 
bufiinese ;  the  American  affair  dwarfs  other  suhjecta.  I  dined 
with  Lord  Granville  on  Saturday,  and  he  told  me  he  had  no  fear. 
The  Government  have  told  the  United  States  practically  that 
unless  they  give  up  the  indirect  damages  they  cannot  go  on  with 
the  arbitration ;  hut  they  will  meet  Piuliament  with  a  simple 
asaurance  that  ihe  affair  is  under  considemtion,  and  try  to  main- 
tain diplomatic  reserve  in  the  debate.  Whether  they  cau  keep 
to  this  depends  upon  the  temjMir  of  the  House.  ...  I  hope 
you  are  getting  well ;  no  man  is  more  missed  in  London. 
Ever  faithfully  yours, 

A.  Havwakd, 
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Lord  Houghton's  health  improved  in  the  spring, 
and  he  resumed  his  place  in  London  society.  He  had 
given  up  the  house  in  Brook  Street,  where  he  had  lived 
since  his  marriage,  and  from  this  time  forward  he  had 
no  fixed  residence  in  London,  hut  took  a  house  for  the 
season,  or  rooms  at  Almond's  Hotel  in  Clifford  Street, 
as  happened  to  be  most  convenient.  During  this  spring, 
besides  paying  a  flying  visit  to  Brussels,  he  spoke  at 
several  dinners,  his  speech  at  the  dinner  of  the  Literary 
Fund  being  a  special  success.  It  was  during  this  spring 
also  that  he  received  the  Order  of  the  Eose  of  Brazil 
from  the  Emperor,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
some  time  previously. 

Dean  Stanley  to  Lord  Houghton, 

Deanery f  Westyninster,  April  Ist,  1872. 

My  dear  Lord  Houghton, — You  have  been  so  kind  to  Pere 
Hyacinthe  that  he  wishes  you  to  know — if  possible,  before  you 
see  it  in  the  papers — what  is  to  befall  him  on  Tuesday.  After 
long  struggles  and  much  agitation — not  the  cause,  but  in  great 
part  the  consequence  and  accompaniment,  of  his  rupture  with 
the  Roman  Church — he  has  determined  on  the  grave  step  of 
marriage.  It  is  to  an  American  lady,  whose  husband  died  when 
she  was  young.  She  has  no  fortune ;  she  is  a  very  remarkable 
person,  full  of  a  union  of  grace  and  energy  such  as  you  find  in 
the  best  American  women.  It  is  a  romantic  story — too  long  to 
tell,  but  highly  creditable  to  both  parties.  She,  like  himself,  is 
a  "  Liberal  Catholic,^'  and  they  neither  of  them  mean  to  leave 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  difficulties  of  the  French 
law  compel  them  to  be  married  in  England.  The  wish  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  being  Protestants  compels  them  to  be  married 
before  the  registrar.  On  Wednesday  morning  will  probably 
appear  a  document  from  himself^  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  his 
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act.  He  is  fully  aware  of  what  will  be  said  of  the  act  in  Fraace 
and  elsewhere,  and  the  prospects  are  no  doubt  suflBciently 
anxious.  I  bad  hoped  that  it  might  have  been  deferred  till 
some  more  general  movement  in  that  direction  tuok  place  ;  but 
this  seemed  indefinitely  remote,  and  he  felt  anxious  to  take  the 
step  before  the  meeting  at  Cologne  at  the  end  of  this  month,  in 
order  to  prevent  misconstructions.  They  remain  in  England  for 
about  a  fortnight,  and  thence  probably  go  to  Cologne,  and  thence 
to  Paris,  where  he  will  take  up  his  abode.  It  has  been  a  heavy 
burden  to  me  ever  since  I  knew  it;  the  contemplation  of  two 
human  beings  launched  on  such  a  sea  of  troubles  is  distracting; 
but  I  hope  the  best,  and  have  worked  for  this  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  and  trust  to  his  other  friends  to  do  the  same. 
Ever  yours  truly, 

A.  P.  Stanlky, 

Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  author  of  "  Omar  Khayam," 
had  long  been  one  of  his  correspondents,  and  in  his 
later  days  Fitzgerald's  letters  took  the  place  of  those 
of  some  earlier  friends  who  had  passed  away.  From 
time  to  time  I  shall  quote  from  his  correspondence. 


Edward  Fitxgernld  to  Lord  lioui/hlim. 

MnrX-et  Ihill,  WooMridge,  April  SM,  1S72. 
Dear  Lord  Hodghton, — It  is  rather  hard  to  ask  you  to 
write  about  trifles — you  have  so  much  to  write  and  do ;  but  you 
have  always  been  very  obliging  to  mo,  and  bo  here  goes  with 
my  little  business.  I  have  just  been  reading  your  "  Life  and 
Letters  of  Keats"  for  the  second  time,  edition  18G7,  and  I  want 
to  know  who  was  the  lady  he  died  in  love  with,  or  if  I  may  not 
know  her  name,  whether  she  was  single  or  married.  Was  she 
the  "Charmian"  Miss  of  p.  102? — not  the  lady  who  said  he 
looked  "  quite  the  little  poet,"  to  he  sure ;  and,  by-the-bye,  how 
tall  was  he? — above  five  feet  surely;  which  he  talks  of  in  one  place? 
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I  womlor  MtHwrs.  Brownings  Morris^  Boesetti,  &c.,  can  read 
K(mt«V  httiiitiost  doggerel  and  not  be  ashamed  at  being 
tnun|H'tiHl  AS  groat  poets  in  the  AtAenaum  and  elsewhere, 
(hily  to  moiition  Tennyson  alone^  to  compare  themselves  with; 
who  ««f</  not  to  think  himself  equal  to  Keats  at  all.  I  don't 
know  what  ho  thinks  now  after  so  much  worship  has  been 
ofTt^i^tnl  him.  To  Keats  he  is  not  equal  in  invention  and  strength 
of  (H>ntinmHl  flight,  at  any  rate;  but  certainly  farther  above 
Hr«>wiu«g  &  Co,  than  below  his  predecessor.  I  admire  greatly 
t  ho  (loliouto  way  you  have  treated  of  the  ''  Cockney  School/' 
wluoh  was  the  right  word  in  the  main ;  and  one  can  scarce  blame 
tho  nwiowers  for  at  first  confusing  Keats  with  the  company  he 
OHUio  out  with.  But  I  think  tAat  Quarterly  should  be  printed 
along  with  this  life  of  Keats,  as  a  warning  to  reviewers.  I 
think  you  will  excuse  my  troubling  you.  A  very  few  words 
will  answer  me;  and  do  not  answer  if  not  proper  or  agreeable. 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  Fitzgerald. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Woodbridgey  April  Uth,  1872. 

Dear  Lord  Houghton, — I  must  answer  by  return  of  post. 
Pray  do  send  me  Keats's  first  Hyperion,  and  so  thank  you 
for  it  and  for  your  swift  and  very  kind  reply  to  my  letter.  I 
used  to  tell  Tennyson  thirty  years  ago  that  he  should  be  a 
dragoon,  or  in  some  active  employment  that  would  keep  his 
soul  stirring,  instead  of  revolving  in  its  own  idleness  and 
tobacco-smoke ;  and  now  he  is  sunk  in  coterie  worship,  and  (I 
tremble  to  say  it)  in  the  sympathy  of  his  most  lady-like,  gentle 
wife.  I  can  care  nothing  for  his  poems  since  his  two  volumes  in 
1842,  except  for  the  dramatic  element  in  *'  Maud,''  and  a  few  little 
bits  in  it;  but  I  am  told  this  is  because  I  have  shut  up  my 
mind,  &c.  So  it  may  be.  But  surely  he  has  became  more  artist 
than  poet  ever  since ;  and  if  the  artist  have  not  the  wherewithal 
to  work  on  ?     I  mourn  over  him  as  once  a  great  man  lost — that 
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is,  Dot  rigeo  to  thu  greatness  that  was  in  him,  for  he  has  done 
enough  to  outlast  all  others  of  his  time,  I  think,  up  to  1S43. 
As  to  the  princesses,  king's  idylls,  &e.,  they  seem  to  me  to  fail 
utterly  in  the  one  thing  wanted — invention ;  to  make  a  new  and 
better  thing  of  old  legends,  which  without  it  are  best  left  alone. 
I  know  no  more  of  Mr.  Swinburne  than  the  Athenaum  has 
quoted  for  me.  I  saw  enough  to  prove  to  me  that  he  has 
more  of  the  right  thing  than  Browning  &  Co.,  but  a  fiery, 
unquiet  spirit,  I  thought  that  I  did  not  care  to  make  further 
acquaintance  with  "  deji,"  but  I  shall  get  "  Atalanta." 

Thank  you  again  and  again  for  the  Hyperion  that  is  forth- 
coming. I  write  so  soon,  partly  to  catch  you  in  the  country — 
where  you  are  not  so  busy,  I  suppose. 

And  I  am  youra  sincerely  and  much  obliged, 

Edward  Fitzgerald. 

"  Napoleon  in  exile  "  was  one  of  the  familiar  objects 
of  Loudon  life  at  this  particular  epoch.  It  is  true  that 
the  ex-Emperor's  health  did  not  permit  him  to  take  any 
lai^  part  in  the  gaieties  of  the  London,  season,  but  he 
was  sufficiently  well  to  he  able  to  renew  his  acquaint- 
ance with  those  old  friends  whom  he  bad  known  in 
bygone  days  when  he  was  the  "  Pretender "  of  Gore 
House.  Lord  Houghton,  who  had  purposely  seen  so 
little  of  hira  during  his  reign  an  Emperor,  now  again 
became  bis  friend,  and  did  what  in  him  lay  to  smooth 
the  rough  path  of  the  fallen  Emperor.  After  the  ex- 
Emperor's  death  he  saw  something  of  the  Prince 
Imperial,  and  tried  to  interest  him  among  other  things 
in  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund.  He  was  successful,  as 
the  following  letter  shows,  in  inducing  him  to  attend 
one  of  the  annual  dinners. 
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The  Prince  Imperial  to  Lord  Houghton. 

Sir, — I  have  received  the  letter  you  so  kindly  wrote  to  me 
from  Paris,  and  I  seize  with  pleasure  this  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing you  for  the  invitation  I  owe  to  your  most  amiable  regards. 
I  have  learned  during  my  long  stay  in  England  to  esteem  the 
English  press.  My  conviction  is,  that  one  needs  only  to  read 
through  an  English  newspaper  to  understand  the  greatness  of 
that  noble  country,  and  I  am  therefore  extremely  glad  to  be  able, 
when  called  upon,  to  answer  to  the  toast  to  the  visitors  to  give  a 
public  proof  of  my  admiration  for  the  English  press. 

Believe  me,  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Napoleon. 

Towards  the  close  of  July  Lord  Houghton  went  to 
Paris,  accompanied  by  his  younger  daughter.  One 
object  with  which  he  went  there  was  to  accept  an  in- 
vitation he  had  received  from  M.  Thiers,  who  w^as  now 
President  of  the  Republic.  The  visit  w^as  a  very  in- 
teresting one  both  for  himself  and  his  daughter.  The 
attention  paid  to  them  by  the  President  and  his  family 

was  very  great. 

To  his  Wife. 

Hotel  Mcurice,  Rue  de  RivoU^  Saturday ^  July  21th. 

A  rainy  night,  which  has  cooled  the  air,  but  deprived  me  of 
the  open-air  siesta  I  contemplated.  The  boat  was  very  full,  it 
happening  to  be  the  day  of  the  Indian  mail  by  Brindisi.  .  .  . 
I  have  a  letter  from  M.  Thiers,  asking  me  to  bring  Florence  to 
dine  with  them  to-morrow,  which  of  course  I  shall  do.  You 
were  hardly  out  of  sight  when  I  read  the  news  that  will  sadden 
all  my  Paris  visit — the  death  of  the  Due  d'Aumale^s  only  son. 
I  looked  forward  with  so  much  pleasure  to  seeing  the  Duke,  and 
was  sure  to  find  him  either  here  or  at  his  chateau  close  to  Vichy. 
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He  has  written  to  AI.  Thiers  to  say  he  must  give  up  public  life 

altogether.     thought  the  boy  was  stiidyiDg  too  hard,  but 

you  know  I  don't  believe  iu  sueh  ca,u:ies  and  effects. 

SafuTiiay  Kv fining. 
Just  returned  from  M.  de  Kotbscbild's  superb  villa  in  the 

BoiB  de   Boulogne There  was  great   talk  of    St. 

Moritz,  and  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion.  "  C'est  chnr- 
matifc  !  "  "  C'est  detestable  !  "  "  Quel  air  !  "  "  Quel  froid  I  " 
"Quelle  nourriture  !  ■"     "Quel  paysage  !  "     Each  taking  it  as 

they  found  it.*     .     .     .     You  may  tell that  the  best  joke 

is  that  Thiers  is  so  full  of  the  duty  on  matieres  premises 
[raw  material)  that  be  calls  his  wife  "  ma  Thiers  premiere." 

Tuexdat/, 
We  had  an  interesting  debate  in  the  Assembly  yesterday — 
we  three  in  the  State  Box,  and  Lord  Pollington,  whom  I  took 

there.      I  met  Mr.  Stanley  the  discoverer  at  breakfast  at 'a 

yesterday — a  really  interesting  man,  something  of  the  Burton 
type.  We  are  now  going  to  breakfast  with  Rio.  I  take  Flo 
to  dine  at  the  Embassy  to-morrow,  as  there  is  no  party.  .  .  . 
Madame  Thiers  thought  her  very  distinguished,  and  quite  in- 
sisted on  her  dining  there  again,  though  I  made  many  difbeulties. 

WeHiiefdai/. 
No  particular  news,  except  that  I  do  not  leave  this  till 
Saturday  evening;  so  that  you  can  send  both  Thursday's  and 
Friday's  lettera  here.  Rio  is  quite  touckant  in  his  friendship  for 
Florence,  which  she  seems  to  reciprocate.  We  called  afterwards 
(for  a  contrast)   on  M,    Renan,  and  Florence  was  quite  struck 

with  his  brilliant   talk     ....     Somehow  or    other   

wants  gaiety,  which  is  the  best  element  of  happiness  in  life,  and 
wbich  has  brought  the  French  people  through  calamities  that 
would  have  crushed  England  ten  times  over.  How  should  we 
look   with   Ireland   lost  and  a  double   debt?     Yet   there  is  a 

•  Liiiiy  Hduglitoii  WBB  going  to  St.  Moritz. 
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diminution  of  it  even  here  ;   the  streets  are  more  still,  and  tlu 

gabble  lesG  cODtinuous. 

It  may  be  permissible  to  introduce  here  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  his  daughter  t«  her  mother,  describing! 
this  visit  to  Paris,  when  they  were  entertained  so  hos- J 
pitably  by  the  head  of  the  State. 

It  is  delio-htful  having  papa  here.  I  think  ha  looks  wellj) 
but  of  course  he  is  out  of  spirits  about  the  Due  de  Guise. 
was  a  (IrsadfuUy  sad  thing;  he  was  the  poor  Due  d'Aumale^ 
eighth  and  last  child.  Since  papa  came  I  have  had  seven 
great  pleasures.  On  Sunday  an  ep]jecial  one,  as  he  took  i 
Vei'sailles  to  dine  with  M,  Thiers.  It  was  delightful,  and  iH 
interested  me  estremely  to  hear  him  talk.  I  eat  by  hin 
dinner;  and  afterwards  he  was  so  kind,  and  promised  to  give  a 
hia  photograph.  We  dine  there  on  Thursday  again.  We  we» 
fourteen  at  dinner;  hut  no  ladies  except  Madame  Thiers,  hai 
auni,  and  sister.  There  were  several  ofRoers — among  others  tht 
who  was  celebrated  at  Sedan.  A  good  many] 
n  the  evening.  The  house  is  beautiful,  and; 
ere  in  quite  a  royal  manner.  Yestenlay  ] 
loffff  in  the  Assembly,  and  it  was  delightful,! 
there  was  a  tremendous  row.  It  would  be  impossible  to  imagini 
the  rage  into  which  some  of  the  deputies  got ;  they  looked  as  if  ^ 
they  only  longed  to  light  each  other.     Gambetta  spoke. 

From  Paris  Lord  Houghton  went  to  Vichy  andj. 
subsequently,  to  Venice. 

To  hit  Sider. 
Hotel  des  Amhm»aileiiTS,  Vichy,  Avgtist  6I&, 
Dearest  Hareiette, — I  find  hardly  any  Enghsh  here,  and  thtM 
only  two  Frenchmen  I  know — Marshal  Canrobert  and  Gener 
Fleury — keep  themselves  entirely  out  of  the  way.     I  came  in  I 
coiipo  with  the  latter,  very  depressed,  as  is  nut  unnatural,  andf 


General  Ducrot, 
gentlemen  came  i 
guarded  by  soldi 
Thiers  lent  us  his 
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fancying  that  the  gendarmes  on  the  road  were  always  looking 
after  him,  as  he  in  bis  time  had  looked  after  others.  The  whole 
society  seems  very  botiryemste,  and  is  certainly  rather  quieter 
than  it  used  to  be.  There  is  a  g'ood  theatre,  as  usual.  Annabel 
leaves  Paris  on  the  12th,  goes  for  a  day  or  two  to  Ragatz,  and 
climbs  to  St.  Moritz  on  the  19lh,  where  she  has  rooms  in  the 
village.  Florey  enjoyed  her  lirst  onting  (dining  thrice  with 
Thiers,  with  Lord  Lyons,  and  the  Rothschilds),  and  behaved 
with  great  simplicity  and  coiivenmce,    .     .     . 


I  am  getting  troubled  about  the  social  state  of  things  in 
England  [he  wrote,  while  still  abroad,  to  his  friend  Henry 
Bright];  we  seem  losing  our  sound  political  economy,  which  I 
value  as  our  intellectual  religion,  The  French  Commnniem  of 
1848  was  too  ideal  for  us,  but  that  of  1872  is  fast  invading  us. 
It  will  not  take  the  Gallic  form  of  the  suicide  of  society;  but  it 
may  inflict  immense  social  danger,  and  seriously  distort  the 
national  moral  sense. 


To  Ait  Wife. 
PenMon  Suitie,  Venice,  Sept.  2lsf,  1872. 
I  hope  this  letter  will  find  you  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  but  I  ani 
by  no  means  cei-tain,  on  account  of  the  fete  on  Thursday;  but 
you  will  have  lodged  yourself  somewhere,  and  I  shall  know 
to-day  or  to-morrow  by  telegram.  I  ho]'e  you  will  have  got 
over  your  little  journey  without  much  trouble,  We  have  done 
our  trip  very  well,  sleeping  the  first  night  at  Parma  (passing 
through  Milan  without  stopping),  the  next  at  Ravenna,  the  next 
at  Bologna,  and  here  yesterday.  This  place,  too,  is  very  full.  There 
was  a  fSte  last  niglit  to  commemorate  the  entry  of  the  Italians 
into  Rome  (no  great  good  that,  by-the-bye).  The  piazza  was  lit 
ap  with  large  gas  candelabra,  and  made  exactly  the  "great 
saloon"  I  have  put  into  verse.  .  .  .  Here  is  everything 
nearly  unchanged  since  eigbt-and- thirty  years  ago.     Harriette 
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said  philosophically^  "  We  have  had  bad  and  good  days  since^ 
but  more  good  than  bad  on  the  whole;  and  we  should  be  thank- 
ful for  that/' 


To  his  Son, 

Fentce,  Sept.  22nd,  1872- 

Dearest  Robert, — As  you  know  this  place  suflSciently  well 
through  Canaletti/s  pictures  and  my  verses,  I  have  nothing  topo- 
graphical to  say.  Your  aunt  Harriette  and  I  have  been  revisit- 
ing the  scenes  of  our  youth,  and  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
motions  of  a  gondola  the  emotions  of  thirty-six  years  ago.  I 
have  only  found  one  old  friend  here,  and  he  is  totally  blind ;  he 
said  he  should  have  known  me  by  my  voice.  The  novelty  of 
this  tour  to  me  has  been  Ravenna,  which  I  was  very  curious  to 
see,  as  it  is  a  kind  of  link  between  the  fall  of  Rome  and  the  rise 
of  Venice.  It  fills  up  Italian  history  from  about  Anno  Domini 
400  to  800 ;  and  from  the  accident  of  the  use  of  mosaic, 
which  is  as  fresh  as  the  day  it  was  put  together,  you  see  exactly 
what  the  Eastern  Emperors  were  like,  and  the  sort  of  places 
they  lived  in.  I  hope  to  meet  Mamma  and  Amy  at  Milan  on 
Tuesday.  There  is  a  regular  break-up  of  the  weather,  and  I 
should  think  it  likely  they  will  have  snow  at  Campfer  in  their 

descent  on  Italy.     .     .     . 

Your  affectionate 

From  this  pleasant  tour,  in  which  he  had  renewed 
the  memories  of  his  youth,  Houghton,  after  rejoining 
his  wife  on  the  Italian  lakes,  returned  to  England  much 
benefited.     The  winter  was  spent  at  Fryston. 

Lord  Houghton  to  Mr.   Gladstone, 

Trentham,  Stoie-upoH' Trent,  Dec.  Slst,  1872. 

My  dear  Gladstone, — Mr.  Murray  was  with  us  at  Fryston 
when  you  wrote  to  him  to  announce  your  forthcoming  lecture,  so 
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I  suppoEe  we  ehall  soon  have  it  in  an  authorised  Form,  and  I  wish 
you  could  enlarge  it  somewhat,  so  ae  to  make  it  more  clear  why 
ynu  consider  the  constructive  efforts  of  the  no ii -Christian  party 
more  dangerous  than  the  old  negative  infidelity  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Surely  these  builders  of  non-Christian  Babels  have 
failed  enough,  without  your  notice.  There  are  not  enough 
Comtistfi  in  Kngland,  France,  and  Germany  to  fill  a  village 
church,  and  Strauss  has  never  got  iDeyond  an  academic  fame 
except  (as  your  Liverpool  audiences  probably  believed)  when 
confounded  with  the  popular  musician.  The  vulgar,  ribald 
atheism  of  our  educated  artisans  has  nothing  constructive  about 
it;  I  wish  Jt  had.  John  Bright  paid  us  a  visit  last  week; 
apparently  very  wellj  and  determined  to  try  a  moderate  amount 
of  Parliament. 

Many  happy  returns  of  your  birthday.  Many  good  wishes 
for  the  coming  year,  public  and  private.  I  should  be  thankful 
if  it  constructed  something.  As  we  get  older,  destruction  becomes 
less  agreeable. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Houghton. 

Lord  Houghton  had  been  moved  to  write  the  fore- 
going letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone  by  one  which  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Henry  Bright  describing  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's lecture.     An  e.\tract  from  it  may  be  given. 


I{.  A.  Bright  to  Lord  Houghton. 

A«/iJield,  Knotty  Ash,  Liverpool, 
December  l^fk,  IS7i. 

My  dear  Loud  Hol'guton,— Many  happy  Christmases  to 
you  and  at)  at  Fryston,  and  many  thanks  for  the  lines  you  sent 
me.  You  have  not  answered  my  question  as  to  writing  a 
pamphlet  for  our  atrocities.  I  feel  a  little  tempted  to  do  it., 
Shall  I  write  to  Shaw-Lefevre,  or  have  you  written?     I  am 
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busy  reviewing  for  rhe  Jtktnuemm  Ifc.  Pae^'*  •'^  Life  >r  Haiv- 
thome"*' — clie  3iu!=r  'iiespicabie  bonk  I  •*▼«•  ipeaei.  I  .air  aon**  r 
AaiX  be  ahie  ro  dnd  Tc^rns  hot  and  aciniur  -fac.uyii  %:.  $Dt>s^  I-s  ; 
as  it  "lewwTres.  ^rh».nr  •ripf-siiig'  aiygeif  ro  in  aehi^.n  f^-.^  -j*  \ 
Satnrdav  I  iiesuri  i£r-  'jriadstone  at  the  Liverxwii  0.''-*'^-.  ^ 
was  on  all   aceonnts  a  most  inrenesdni;  aiet-tirur.     T-.r-*-*  t 

LiberaLs.   Canrrhmen   ami    Dise^iteis   were  ail    there     ■»»*  ;       •» 
deiisrHted  :  some  b»*-aiiEe  an  ortnoiiox  Churcaman  :ras  ^D^^k* 
some  becnnse  rhe  Liijerai  .»hief  was  before  rhem  in  the  JesQ       P4  * 
read  fmm  a  1E5. :  bur  rhis  was  hordlv  nuticeabie.  bis  Toi.^»  --^ 
finel 7  modulateii-  ':i\s  aetiim  »  easjr  ami  impressive.     Butter 
hi^ipilv  q^aoted  afrer  it  was  3ver, 

•*  The  znestB  wTpre  fpeil-hoiDui  in  the  •ins'JET'  ball :  * 

and  30  it  was.     Only ^.  who  sat  aext  me.  wb:sDer»?»i,  •<  tr 

certain  it  is  that  some  enrer;)rising  onbiisher  w:;!   now  •-i*.^   • 

*.'",.,  -*^nsia 

Stranss,  and  what  an  enonnoas  oirenlation  tiii:»  attocic  will 

the  book  I     .     .     .  ^' 

Ever  voars, 

Hei-ht  a.  Bright. 


Lord  Rmght^yti  to  Henry  Bnjkf. 

.     .     .     .     Tlianks  for  year  excellent  description  of  Gl 

stone's   lecture.        Mr.  's   remark   was  m«.»st   aprronri 

W.   E.  G.  d«>?s  not   know  that    Straoss   is   bv   fcir   tb> 
innocent   of   the   Xeologists,   and   has    never    iji>t    bevond 
academic  circulation.       I  have  written  to  him  to  that  eff 
I  hope  you  will  press  the  American  cruelty  case ;  it  is  iust     K  ' 
sort  of  thing  the  House  of  Lords  would  take  up.     I  c«>uJd  b  * 
it   forward,  either  by  movin<^   for  some  papers,   or  bv  cair   '^ 
attention  to  the  subject.     The  main  point  is  that  I  should  f^ 
prepared  with  ^ome  practical  remedy;  it  d)es  not  matter  wheih 
it  is  the  best;   we  should  thus  get  the  Government  pledt>ed  t"^ 
interfere,  or  else  to  start  some  independent  measure.  ^ 
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T/ie  S-me  to  the  Same. 

Have  you  any  copies  o£  your  pamphlet  whieL  might  be 
given  to  persons  taking  interest  in  the  matter?  Would  yoa 
advise  me  tn  communicate  with  (leneral  Sehenk  before  bringing 
it  on  ?  The  American  Sei-retary  is  an  eseellent  man,  and  would, 
I  doubt  nut,  interest  himseU  in  the  affair. 

The  foregoing  letter  refers  to  a  pamphlet  which 
Mr.  Bright  had  just  published,  under  the  title  of 
"Uupunished  Cruelties  on  the  High  Seas" — a  reprint  of 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Samuel  Whitebread  in  1859,  and  now- 
inscribed  to  Lord  Houghton.  It  dealt  with  the  anoma- 
lous state  of  international  law  mth  regard  to  crime  on 
shipboard,  especially  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  or 
punishment  of  acts  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  captains 
towards  their  men.  Lord  Houghton  was  eager  to  take 
up  the  question,  which  was  one  that  would  have  enlisted 
his  sympathies  even  if  it  had  not  been  brought  to  his 
notice  by  a  friend  so  much  esteemed  as  Mr.  Bright;  and 
he  did  what  he  could,  both  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere, 
to  bring  about  the  reform  which   Mr.  Bright  advocated. 

In  the  spring  of  187^  Lord  Houghton  again  came 
before  the  world  as  an  author.  As  the  reader  knows, 
he  was  a  regular  and  frequent  contributor  to  the  leading 
Reviews,  and  he  had  found  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
an  organ  through  which  he  was  able  to  address  the 
world  on  many  topics  hardly  suited  for  treatment  in  the 
graver  quarterlies.  Now,  however,  he  carae  forward, 
not  as  an  anonymous  critic,  but  in  his  own  proper 
person,  with  the  delightful  volume  of  "Monographs," 
which  must  take  its  place  among  the  standard  works 
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of  the  kind.  The  book  was  a  review  of  some  of  the  more 
interesting  friendships  he  had  made  during  his  long  life, 
and  it  must  always  be  of  value  because  of  the  vivid 
light  in  which  it  places  some  men  and  women  of  whom 
the  world  will  long  be  anicious  to  know.  The  publica- 
tion achieved  an  immediate  and  distinct  success,  and  it 
afforded  the  world  at  large  an  opportunity  of  learning 
something  of  the  extent  and  the  varied  character  of  the 
society  in  which  the  author  had  moved.  One  result  of 
the  publication  of  the  "  Monographs "  was  that  from 
that  time  forward  Lord  Houghton  was  constantly  being 
importuned  by  publishers  to  write  a  supplementary 
volume,  or  to  pen  his  own  memoirs  and  reminiscences. 
How  it  was  that  he  did  not  respond  to  this  invitation 
must  always  remain  a  mystery,  for  to  his  friends  and 
the  members  of  his  own  family  he  always  spoke  as 
though  he  had  some  work  of  the  kind  either  in  contem- 
plation or  in  actual  progress.  It  was  not  until  after  his 
death,  and  after  a  careful  examination  of  his  papers> 
that  it  was  found  he  had  done  nothing  in  this  direc- 
tion. Anyone  who  reads  a  chapter  of  the  *'  Mono- 
graphs "  will  understand  how  much  has  thus  been  lost 
to  the  world  by  this  failure.  Indeed,  when  we  read 
that  fascinating  volume  in  conjunction  with  the  cor- 
respondence which  is  to  be  found  in  the  present  work, 
the  regret  that  Lord  Houghton  himself  never  put  on 
paper  the  record  of  his  life  must  be  all  the  keener,  for 
nowhere  can  be  found  the  materials  out  of  which  a 
record  can  be  framed  comparable  with  that  which  he 
himself  would  have  penned.      The  letters  from  which 
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I  have  quoted  so  freely,  and  the  anecdotes  with  which  I 
have  sought  to  iill  up  the  gaps  left  by  the  correspon- 
dence, are  a  poor  substitute — are,  indeed,  hardly  a 
substitute  at  all — for  that  complete  and  continuous 
narrative  which  Lord  Houghton  himself  might  have 
penned.  In  it  we  should  have  heard  the  true  version 
of  a  thousand  stories  long  current  about  him  in  London 
society — stories  many  of  which  were  on  the  face  of 
them  so  impossible,  and  many  more  of  which  were  so 
ill-natured,  tbat  they  have  been  carefully  excluded  from 
these  pages.  No  biographer  could  indeed  have  given 
them  without  creating  an  entirely  false  impression  of 
Lord  Houghton's  character  in  the  mind  of  the  reader; 
for  it  was  an  imaginary  Houghton  about  whom  the 
wits  and  gossips  who  only  knew  him  slightly,  if  at  all, 
chattered  and  made  free ;  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
those  stories  which  were  current  in  society  about  him 
were  purely  mythical,  the  invention  of  those  who  saw  a 
certain  oddity  in  his  manner,  and  could  not  associate  it 
with  the  originality  of  his  mind ;  who  heard  without 
understanding  some  of  Iiis  most  brilliant  paradoxes,  and 
forthwith  believed  that  there  was  nothing  too  extra- 
ordinary or  absurd  for  him  to  say.  All  this  material, 
which,  when  thoroughly  sifted,  might  have  been  bo 
valuable  to  the  biographer  and  so  interesting  to  the 
reader,  it  has  been  necessary  resolutely  to  put  on 
one  side,  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  owing  to  the 
simple  fact  that  the  sifting  process  is  no  longer  possible. 
But  if  Houghton  himself  had  responded  to  the  many 
invitations  he  received,  and  had  written  his  own  memoirs. 
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we  should  have  known  the  truth,  and,  judging  by  the 
"  Monographs,"  English  literature  would  have  been  the 
richer  by  a  unique  and  fascinating  work. 

His  health,  however,  was  now  permanently  impaired 
— the  illness  from  which  he  suffered  in  1871  and  1872 
having  left  its  marks  upon  a  constitution  which  had 
never  been  very  vigorous.  Work,  especially  literary 
work,  was  becoming  increasingly  distasteful  to  him,  and 
although  the  freshness  of  his  spirit,  the  intellectual 
energy  which  distinguished  him  still,  kept  him  always 
busy,  he  no  longer  found  himself  able  to  engage  in 
serious  literary  labour.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  at 
his  death  the  only  remains  of  a  biographical  kind  which 
were  discovered  were  the  Commonplace  Books,  from 
which  I  have  quoted  so  freely,  and  the  last  of  which  is 
dated  in  this  year  1873. 

lord  }!n,ig?il,ja  tu  Udy  Galwag. 

SawcHffe  Hall,  Setlby. 
The  main  talk  in  town  ia  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  marriage. 
The  Emperor  gives  the  lady  £50,000  per  annum,  and  the  Duke 
makes  up  £iO,000.  I  walked  with  Gladstone  on  Tuesday,  and 
when  he  left  me  a  gentleman  came  up  and  said,  "  Might  I  ask 
if  that  was  not  Mr.  Disraeli  ?  "     Such  ia  fame ! 

Two  points  in  the  letters  I  am  about  to  quote,  from 
Lord  Houghton  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  require  passing  notice. 
The  first  is  the  reference  to  Mr,  Joaquin  Miller,  the 
American  poet.  When  Mr.  Miller  came  to  England  in 
1873,  one  of  the  first  to  welcome  him  was  Lord  Hough- 
ton.    He  had  heard  of  him  through  American  friends, 
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had  been  greatly  atruck  by  the  originality  of  his  writing, 
and  made  haste  to  receive  him  as  a  brother-poet  and 
man  of  letters.  He  bad  shown  the  same  attention  to  so 
many  other  visitors  from  abroad  in  his  time  that  there 
was  nothing  specially  noticeable  about  his  reception  of 
Joaquin  Miller;  but  it  resulted  in  a  warm  friendship 
between  the  two  men,  and  many  of  Mr.  Miller's  letters 
afford  proof  of  his  gratitude  towards  one  who  did  his  best 
to  make  him  feel  at  home  in  English  society — a  gratitude 
of  which  further  evidence  was  afforded  by  the  dedication 
of  his  completed  poems  to  Lord  Houghton. 

The  second  point  which  deserves  mention  has  re- 
ference to  Houghton's  wish  to  become  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum.  On  every  ground  he  was  well 
fitted  for  the  post  of  honour  and  responsibility  which  he 
coveted.  His  friends  freely  acknowledged  this,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  would  long  before  187;i  have  become 
one  of  the  trustees,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  personal 
differences  which  existed  between  himself  and  the  chief 
librarian,  Sir  Antonio  Panizzi.  It  is  quite  outside  the 
scope  of  this  narrative  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  these 
differences,  which  involved  nothing  discreditable  to  either 
man;  but  the  fact  that  they  existed  must  be  mentioned, 
in  order  to  explain  the  following  letters,  and  to  show  how 
it  was  that  Lord  Houghton  did  not  become  a  trustee  of 
the  British  Museum  until  after  the  death  of  Panizzi. 

Lord  Uuugliton  to  Mi;  Gladdone. 
Traveller'  Club,  Pall  Mall,  Avgutl  hlli,  lS7a. 
My  DBAit  Gladstone, — I  had  hoped  politics  wei'i-  at  peaoe 
with  you  for  some  mouths  to  uome.     Juaquiii  Wilier  is  most 
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interesting  as  poet  and  man.  I  have  known  and  asked  nothing 
as  to  his  private  life.  I  have  made  no  canvass  about  the  British 
Museum.  I  have  told  yourself,  the  Archbishop,  Granville,  and 
Stirling  that  I  should  like  it,  and  would  do  the  work.  I  shall 
speak  of  it  to  no  one  else.  It  is  hardly  a  matter  of  claim  ;  it  is 
rather  one  of  propriety.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  mentioning 
Panizzi;  in  my  small  life  there  are  a  few  acts  of  public  virtue  as 
distinct  from  ordinary  inclination,  and  this  is  one  of  them,  I  did 
think^  and  do  think,  that  in  the  destitution  of  British  men  of 
letters  it  was  wrong  to  give  that  place  to  a  non-Englishman. 
This  was  the  feeling  in  France  and  everywhere.  /  had  the  right 
to  make  the  objection,  being,  like  yourself,  Italianissimo  in  polities 
and  taste,  and  this  being  in  its  little  way  a  matter  of  conscience. 
Of  course  I  take  its  consequences  without  complaint  or  mention. 

I  trust  you  will  have  a  quiet  holiday  after  this  discomfort- 
able  Session.  You  chose  to  raise  that  tertiary  question  of  Irish 
University  education  in  the  first  rank,  and  suffered  for  the  dis- 
proportion much  more  than  for  the  matter  itself.  I  see  a  curious 
turn  of  opinion  on  all  these  educational  matters.  As  long  as  they 
were  boons  to  be  accepted  by  a  grateful  people,  public  opinion 
thought  them  all  right,  and  men  were  ready  to  make  sacrifices  ; 
but  it  is  a  different  thing  when  the  only  immediate  result  of  the 
additional  taxation  is  additional  hatred  and  confusion,  and  when 
you  are  rated  at  once  by  your  country  and  your  class. 

I  have  to  preside  at  a  Social  Science  Association,  and  wish  I 
could  say  that  we  have  proved  more  than  we  have  done. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Houghton. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Board  Room, 
Manchester^  August  13^//,  1873. 

My  DEAR  Gladstone, — Had  I  known  anything  of  the  pressure 
of  your  Ministerial  arrangements,  I  should  not  have  precipitately 
troubled  you  about  the  British  Museum.     You  must  not  think 
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this  accidnntal  ilate  a  protest  agaiDst  your  distinction  between 
men  of  letters  and  men  of  business,  although  I  do  (ieriouely 
demur  to  its  validity.  It  has  done  me  too  muc-h  harm  in  life  for 
me  to  take  it  easily.  I  believe  it  to  be  practically  untrue  and 
psychologically  wrong.  The  continuous  industry  and  attention 
to  detail  implied  in  serious  literary  employment  contrast,  in  ray 
mind,  favourably  with  the  intellectual  dawdle  and  slip-shod 
utterances  of  either  House  of  Parliament ;  but  the  popular  im- 
pression is  with  you.  My  shrewd  father  called  every  book  of 
mine  a  nail  in  my  political  coffin,  and  I  well  remember  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  annoyance  at  your  literary  productions.  "  With  such  a 
career  before  him,"  be  said,  "  why  should  he  write  books  ?  " 

If  at  any  time  I  became  a  trustee  of  the  Musuem,  I  should 
write  to  Panizzi  a  respectful  note,  regretting  the  past  and 
recognising  his  high  services;  but  it  would  not  do  to  open 
gratuitously  a  matter  in  which  I  still  think  he  was  wrong  in 
taking  personal  offence.  It  would  have  been  different  if  I  had 
succeeded  in  limiting  his  career.  With  his  multitude  of  patrons 
and  friends  he  might  have  admitted  one  critic. 
Believe  me 

Yours  very  truly, 

Houghton. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  Lord  Houghton  was 
engaged  with  his  important  duties  as  President  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress  at  Norwich. 

The  meeting  was  unusually  successful;  many  dis- 
tinguished persons,  friends  of  his  own,  giving  him  their 
support  either  by  their  presence  or  the  contribution  of 
pajiers.  On  the  1st  of  October  he  delivered  his  Presi- 
dential Address,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  history 
of  the  previous  year,  so  far  as  social  legislation  was 
concerned.  He  took  occasion  in  the  course  of  it  to 
refer  to  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Henry  Jiright  on  behalf 
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of  iyur  Kercliaiit  3lariiie,  whilst  he  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  the  qne^on  of  reformatories  and  the  treatment 
of  javenile  offenders,  which  was  under  discnssion.  Xot 
nnnatorallT,  he  recalled  the  fact  that  he  himself  had 
brooght  into  the  House  of  Conmions  the  first  Bill  for 
the  establishment  of  reformatories.  Years  afterwards, 
when  he  was  lamenting  his  want  of  success  in  political 
life,  in  conversation  with  a  friend,  his  face  grew  bright 
as  lie  said,  ''  There  is  one  thing  at  least  that  I  hare 
done  that  has  not  helped  me  much,  bat  has  been  ot 
great  help  to  others."  He  referred  to  the  work  he 
accomplished  in  Parliament  on  behalf  of  that  forlorn 
section  of  our  population  which,  until  he  took  up  its 
cause,  may  be  said  to  have  been  consigned  fix)m  the 
very  cradle  to  the  path  of  crime. 

In  this  speech  at  Norwich  he  referred  to  another 
measure  of  social  reform  of  which  he  had  been  the 
pioneer — this  was  the  substitution  of  private  for  public 
executions.  Years  before  that  most  desirable  chansre  in 
the  mode  of  inflicting  the  penalty  of  death  had  been 
adopted  by  Parliament,  he  had  urged  on  Sir  James 
Qraham,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  wisdom  of 
acceding  to  it,  and  he  was  entitled  now,  in  surveying 
the  course  of  social  legislation  in  England,  to  con- 
gratulate himself  upon  the  fact  that  a  measure  of  which 
he  had  long  been  the  advocate  had  at  length  been 
adopted. 

His  address  concluded  with  a  warm  tribute  to  a 
woman  whose  name  must  always  be  associated  with 
Norwich — Harriet  Martineau. 
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To  hi»  Wife. 
KHteringkam  Park,  If'^iiiomlhaia,  Ocl.  Zrd,  1873. 
I  am  none  the  worse  for  the  work — indeed,  in  some  things 
hettfr.  I  kept  up  my  voice  for  the  hour  and  a  half  very  well  in 
the  huge  hall,  and  was  fairly  heard.  The  Times,  you  see,  is 
sarcastioally  complimentary,  and  the  Daily  News  veiy  civil; 
the  Posi  ignores  me,  and  the  Standard  is  ill-natured.  .  .  . 
The  papers  and  discussions  have  been  good  and  animated.  Miss 
Jen-Blftke  and  Mrs.  Grey  both  spoke  capitally.  Dear  George 
BuDseu  passed  through  Norwich  yesterday  on  his  way  from 
Cromer  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  sent  me  a  message,  saying  he 
did  not  dare  to  see  me. 


To  the  Same. 

Oct.  it  A. 
The  whole  meeting  is  mucli  better  than  any  other  I  have 
attended — principally,  I  think,  owing  to  the  absence  of  Lord 
Brougham. 

Writing  to  Henry  Bright  a  few  (lays  later.  Lord 
Houghton  hore  similar  testimony  to  the  success  of  the 
meetiog :  "  there  being  much  less  twaddle  and  newer 
subjects,  and  the  women  have  come  out  remarkably 
well — much  less  exaggeration  and  one-sided ness." 

George  run  Biinsen  to  Lord  Iloaghton. 

Cannon  Street  Holei,  London,  Oct.  3rd,  1873. 
My  dear  Lord  Houghton, — I  have  read  your  address,  and 
regret  more  vividly  than  before  that  I  was  unable  to  be  present 
on  your  great  day.  Let  me  hope  that  you  may  live  to  see  some 
results.  The  "  sweat  of  the  best "  is  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  objects  so  all-important  for  the  good  of  society.  I  should 
have  wished  to  say  something  at  your  Congress  on  Schulze- 
Delitzsch's  great  co-operative  movement,  and  on  its  twenty- 
three    years'    steadily-increasing    magnitude    and    Couaervative 
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ofTtH't^.  Allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  writer  of  the 
article  on  "  Savings  of  the  People  '^  in  the  July  Edinburgh ; 
hiH  name  is  Frederick  Seebohm.  He  is  a  banker^  a  logical 
thinker,  and  a  hard-headed  man,  of  a  very  shrinking  tem- 
j)orament.     You  know  his  "  Oxforf  Reformers/'     .     .     . 

Believe  me 

In  alter  Trene  yours, 

G.    BUNSEN. 

Lord  Houghton  had  not  forgotten  to  send  a  copy  of 
his  address  to  an  old  friend  who  would,  he  knew,  be 
interested  in  it — Miss  Martineau.  In  acknowledging 
its  receipt,  Miss  Martineau  declared  that  she  found 
**  the  old  charms  of  your  prose  (quite  apart  from  those 
of  your  verse,  however  near  akin),  the  richness  of 
philosophic  meaning,  the  glow  of  sympathy,  the  incom- 
parable style.  I  need  not  say,"  she  added,  "  that  your 
closing  words  touched  me,  uttered  in  that  old  Hall 
where  I  used  to  go  on  the  eve  of  *  Guild  Day '  to  see  the 
tables  spread  for  the  next  day's  dinner.  Did  anybody 
show  you  Snapy  covered  up  with  green  baize  ever  since 
Municipal  Keform  days  ?  I  used  to  be  ill  with  terror 
at  Snap  (St.  George's  dragon)  wagging  his  abomin- 
able snaky  head  at  us  children,  and  snapping  his  jaws 
and  chasing  us.  I  am  afraid  he  did  not  hunt  you,  but 
I  hope  you  saw  him." 

Mrs,  Procfer  to  Lord  Houghton, 

Z'lj  Weymouihc  Street ^  Portland  Place,  W,, 

Nov.  7th,  1873. 

My  dear  Loud  Houghton, — I  did  not  receive  your  welcome 
letter  until  nine  o'clock  last  night.     .     .     .     Chorley's  novels — 
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for  I  have  read  them  all — were  g*«id.  Why  the  world  would 
not  have  them,  I  do  not  know.  One  can  truly  say  about  books, 
"  The  race  is  not  for  the  swift,  Qor  the  battle  for  the  strong." 
Perhaps  they  are  too  imaginative ;  perhaps  they  suppose  that  the 
reader   knows   something — has   read   something.     When  I  see 

the  success  of  such  a,  work  as ,  I  should,  if  a  writer,  put 

down  ray  pen.  A  slight  water-colour  sketch  !— is  that  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  as  George  Eliot  or  Miss  Bronte  ? 
To  succeed  now  in  literature  you  must  have  a  tail.  A  party 
continually  cry  out,  "  Tennyson  is  our  king :  there  is  no  other." 
People  are  so  thankful  to  he  spared  the  trouble  of  thinking.  .  . 
Your  affectionate. old  friend, 

Anne  B.  Procteh. 


During  this  autumn  the  struggle  between  Mr, 
Forster  and  the  Birmingham  League,  on  the  subject 
of  his  educational  policy,  was  at  its  height.  Lord 
HoQghton  gave  his  warm  sympathy  and  support  to  his 
old  friend, 

To  Unu-g  Bright. 

Fnj»l-m,  November  26«,  1873. 

I  should  like  to  know  the  impression  made  by  Forster's 
speech.*  I  am  quite  sorry  that  you  should  not  have  been  well 
enough  to  hear  it.  It  reads  to  me  full  of  good  sense  and 
statesmanship;  but  it  is  hardly  compatible  with  Bright's  'inasi- 
engagements  at  Birmingham.  I  was  in  the  chair  at  a  most 
interesting  meeting  at  the  Wakefield  Asylum  last  night.  It 
was,  too,  a  curious  sensation,  eloeping  Liniler  the  same  roof  as 
1,500  lunatics,  I  was  kept  awake  by  thoughts  of  the  kind  of 
deep  that  was  going  on  about  me.  ...  I  made  some 
preliminary  remarks  on  the  wide  and  desolate  borderland  of 
«erebral  disturbance  that  lies  between  sleep  and  mania. 

'  At  Liverpool,  in  Tindiciitioii  of  tjir  Edncutiou  Act. 
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To  fie  Same. 

Fryttfofiy  December  %lst. 

A  man  the  other  day^  who  had  rather  disobliged  me  than 
not^  aeked  me  to  do  him  a  favoar.  I  said  I  would^  as  a  true 
Christian^  ''  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head/'  utterly  regardless 
of  the  present  price* — rather  like  Elia.  By-the-by,  Charles 
Lamb's  adopted  daughter^  Isola,  Mrs.  Moxon,  is  in  great  poverty. 
Would  you  be  inclined  to  subscribe  a  tenner  ?  Thomas  Baring, 
just  before  he  died,  sent  me  £50  for  her  "  in  memory  of  the 
pleasure  he  had  had  from  Charles  Lamb/'     Is  not  that  nice  ? 


Lord  Houghton  to  Mnt,  Tennyson. 

Fryston  Hall,  December  13/^,  1873. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Tennyson, — I  shall  not  be  in  town  to  accept 
your  kind  invitation  for  the  18th.  I  take  my  daughter  on 
Monday  to  Lord  Brownlow's  at  Ashridge  for  a  week.  I  am 
very  sorry. 

I  am  glad  that  Tennyson  is  making  the  experiment  of 
London.  When  he  has  the  use  of  it,  I  think  he  will  appreciate 
its  loneliness  and  independence.  I  think  he  would  even  like  the 
Athenseum  Club,  where  the  few  eagles  and  many  bores  live 
together,  without  encounter,  and  little  recognition.  I  wonder 
whether  your  elder  son  [Mr.  Hallam  Tennyson]  would  like  to- 
pay  us  a  visit  in  January.  On  the  20th  of  that  month  we  shall 
have  a  party  of  young  people  that  he  may  find  agreeable. 

Yours  very  truly, 

HoUOHTON. 

Lord  Houghton  to  George  von  Bunsen. 

Frynton  Hally  Ferrybridge,  December  22,ndj  1873. 

My  dear  George  Bunsen, — I  hear  of  you  indirectly — which 
is  something — from  Arthur  Russell  at  the  Geographical  Club, 

•  The  price  of  coal  during  this  winter  rose  to  an  almost  unprecedented 
height* 
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where  there  was  a  ohancc  of  your  dining,  and  from  our  country 
friends  the  Hills.  The  latter  say  th.it  you  soon  migrate  to 
Hastings.  How  are  you  about  this  Erastiaiiism  of  Bismarck's?* 
I  like  it  in  theory,  but  the  practice  is  dis^reeable.  It  seems  to  me 
to  want  a  gigaatic  figure  like  Henry  VIII.  to  do  it  properly,  and 
even  Bismarck  is  not  He.  I  cannot  see  what  right  the  State  has 
to  interfere,  except  where  salary  is  taken,  either  with  religion  or  , 
philosophy ;  and  if  it  takes  to  limiting  superstition,  it  will  try  to 
impose  philosophy,  as  it  did  in  Frederick  William  IV. 's  time 
with  Hegelianism.  If  not  bad  for  you,  please  write  me  a  letter 
oQ  this  subject. 

Yours  affectionately, 

HOUGUTOS. 


Georgf  pon.  BiiMeii  lo  Lord  Houghton. 
St.  Catherine'it  Villa,  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea, 

Hecewher  tUk,  1873. 
My  DEAR  Lord  Houqhtos, — I  am  not  awai-e  that  Prussia 
does  more  than  enforce  or  resume  those  State-rights  over  the 
Roman  priesthood  which  most  Catholic  countries,  and  Bavaria 
in  particular,  have  never  ceased  exerting,  Prussia,  though 
traditionally  more  lenient  than  they,  had  taken  her  stand  in 
the  Laudrecht  (Frederick  II.  and  his  successor)  upon  certain 
principles  considereti  necessary  to  secure  the  Liberal  subject 
against  the  encroachments  of  an  Established  Church,  to  whose 
offices  the  State  forces  him  to  apply.  These  principles 
were  abandoned  de  foch'  during  thirty  years  since  the  ac- 
cession of  Frederick  William  IV,,  and  many  of  them  ih  jiire 
also  in  the  Prussian  Constitution  of  1S4S.  You  know  the 
romanticism  of  the  late  King,  the  ancient  love  of  Conservatism 
for  the  Church  of  Eome,  and  the  influence  which  clerical  popular 
leaders  obtained  in  troublous  times.  The  resumption  was  inevit- 
able as  soon  as  two  conditions  were  fulfilled.  Prussia  had  to 
overcome  her  Conservative  pusillanimity,  and  South  Germany 
■  The  KuUur  Kumpf. 
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hail  to  enter  into  political  union  with  Prussia.     Both  conditions 
wore  fuliilled  in  1871.   It  is  a  fact  that  South  German  statesmen 
and   representatives   of  the  Roman  Catholic  middle  classes  of 
South  (rermany  were  the  originators  of  Bismarck's  first  decisive 
steps.     It  is  unfortunate^  perhaps^  that  the  Bishops  submitted 
to  the  Vaticanum ;  also  that  the  clergy,  who  are  mostly  Gallican 
at   hearty   were    precipitated   by   them   into   submission.     Had 
matters  been  otherwise,  there  would  have  been  a  continuance  of 
that    good    understanding    between    the    hierarchy    and    our 
(h)vernment  which  some  people  think  salutary.     What  Prussia 
now  does  is  better,  in  my  opinion,  than  Disestablishment  would 
be.     Who  would  have  been  more  eager  to  disclaim  the  Libera 
r/tlesa   in   libera   statu   than   the  inventor  of  that   mischievous 
sentence  ?    There  is,  I  apprehend,  very  little  chance  of  an  opinion 
analogous   to  mine  just  expressed  spreading  in  England.     In 
Switzerland,  in  Canada,  in  the  United  States  it  is  fast  gaining 
ground.     Belgium  and  Holland  begin  to  see  that  they  are  totter- 
ing on  a  precipice.     If  the  same  feeling  should  possess  itself  of 
English  opinion,  it  will  be,  perhaps,  on  the  ground  of  such  con- 
ditions as  the  following: — You  may  remember,  from  your  Roman 
experiences,  the  practice  in  the  Propaganda  of  reading  to  the 
assembled  pupils  reports  from  various  dioceses  descriptive  of  the 
Roman  or  non-Roman  tendencies  fostered  in  each  ?    It  is  known 
how  many  boys  from  Westphalia,  from  Upper  Silesia,  from  the 
Rhine  are  sent  to  Rome,  then  drilled  into  D.D.'s,  and  then  re- 
turned with  the  request  to  the  Bishop  to  immediately  appoint 
the   extra-official   spy  to    a  parish.     From   the  accounts  thus 
obtained  lists  are  made,  which  the  Curia  finds  useful  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  canons,  bishops,  &c.     Does   Bismarck    know  of 
this  ?     If  he  did,  he  was  right  in  insisting  that  priests  should  be 
educated  in  Germany  and  licensed  by  Government. 
De  tefahula  narratur. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 
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Ileath  of  Lady  Houghton— OoeB  to  Vichy— Correapondonca  with  his  Children — 
Lady  wiuiain  RusseU— Sir  Wlllinm  Stirling  MaxweU— Sir  Richard  Burton 
^Lord  Houghton  Tisita  Canada  and  tho  United  Statei — Eitracta  from 
Diary — Goldwin  Smith— Robert  CoUyer — Ooneral  Sherrann — An  "Intor- 
i-iewer"  at  Work — A  Speech  "on  Change" — Friends  at  Boaton  and 
CBmbridgo — Lon(f(ollow  and  Emerson — "Uncle  Sum" — Speech  at  tha 
Century  Club. 

In  February,  1874,  a  great  blow — the  heaviest  from 
which  he  had  yet  suffered — fell  upon  Lord  Houghton. 
The  reader  has  seen  something  in  previous  chapters  of 
the  failing  health  of  Lady  Houghton,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  largely  from  that  social  life  she 
was  so  well  qualified  to  adorn,  and  who  for  some  years 
had  spent  a  great  part  of  her  time  in  the  search  of 
health  at  dififerent  watering-places.  It  was  owing  to 
her  illness  that  the  house  in  Brook  Street  had  been 
given  up,  and  that  her  husband  had  ceased  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  entertainers  in  London  society.  "When  the 
year  1874  opened,  she  was  not  apparently  worse  than 
she  had  been  for  some  time  previously,  and  she  took 
part  in  the  first  weeks  of  that  year  in  entertaining 
parties  of  guests  at  Fryston.  No  one  who  saw  her  then 
imagined  that  the  end  was  so  near.  The  gentle  charm 
which  always  distinguished  her  manner  was  felt  as 
strongly  as  ever  by  those  who  had    the   privilege  of 
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Tnftf?ting  her,  and  almost  to  the  very  eve  of  her  fatal  ill- 
no.HH  .she  was  able,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  her 
phyHical  weakness,  to  assist  her  hnsband,  as  she  had  so 
Irin^  done,  in  making  Fryston  the  pleasantest  of  tem- 
porary homes  for  the  gnests  who  visited  them.  Her 
TiUHband  and  family  were  quite  unconscious  of  the 
impending  stroke. 

The  sadden  dissolution  of  Parliament  by  Mr.  Glad- 
iftone  startled  the  country  in  January. 

The  diMolation  [wrote  Lord  Houghton  to  Heniy  Bright]  is 
no  f^oup  d'etat,  but  settled  long  ago — I  suspect^  after  Stroud — and 
only  delayed  for  the  Premier  to  see  his  way  clearer.  What  will 
RoWrtson  Gladstone  say  to  the  abolition  of  the  only  form  exist- 
ing of  direct  taxation  ? 

The  General  Election  resulted  in  the  decisive  defeat 

of  the  Liberal  party. 

To  kU  Son. 

Fryston,  February  8/i,  1874. 
Dearest  Robert^ — Your  sisters  are  such  good  correspondents 
that  I  have  no  gossip  to  tell  you^  bat  you  will  like  to  know 
something  about  politics.   It  was  very  interesting  to  do  what  one 

eould  for  Childers^  who  had  deserved  so  well  of  Pomfret. said, 

very  nicely, ''  He  is  not  quite  my  politics,  but  surely  such  a  man 
must  not  be  thrown  -"  and  this  feeling  really  showed  itself  in  the 
election.  No  opponent  treated  him  uncivilly,  and  there  seemed 
a  general  relief  when  he  was  safe.  The  Counties  contest 
will  be  sharp  in  all  divisions.  That  of  the  North  is  most  likely 
to  return  two  Liberals.  The  others  are  very  uncertain.  Sir 
John  Ramsden  has  come  out  at  last,  and  does  it  very  well,  not- 
withstanding the  fogs  and  a  bad  cold  We  all  went  to  hear  him 
yesterday.  "  He  speaks  rarely,  that  he  do,'^  said  a  farmer. 
Lord  PoUington  took  his  defeat  very  good-naturedly,  and  wrote 
me  a  very  nice  letter.  I  am  your  affectionate 
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A  few  days  later  there  was  a  large  party  at  Frystou , 
including  several  Yorkshire  politicians  who  had  been 
brought  together  to  discuss  the  "  Liberal  ddbdde,"  as 
Lord  Houghton  called  it.  Lady  Houghton  took  the 
head  of  the  table,  as  usual,  and  delighted  her  guests  by 
her  bright  conversation,  by  the  vividness  of  her  reminis- 
cences of  bygone  celebrities,  and  the  sympathetic  tact 
with  which  she  brought  persons  of  very  opposite 
opinions  and  characteristics  into  friendly  intercoui-se. 
In  all  these  matters  she  had,  shown  herself  during 
her  married  life  to  be  the  worthy  helpmeet  of  her 
husband. 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  I  remember,  that  she  told 
me  of  her  acquaintance  as  a  child  with  the  grandmother 
of  Charles  Dickens,  and  carried  the  conversation  down 
to  the  day — a  week  or  two  before  his  death — when 
Dickens,  at  her  table,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

It  was  the  last  time  that  she  sat  at  table  with 
her  family.  On  the  following  day  a  slight  cold  showed 
itself,  congestion  of  the  lungs  was  developed,  and  she 
rapidly  sank,  passing  away  on  the  24th  of  February  in 
the  presence  of  her  husband  and  daughters^her  son, 
who  had  been  hastily  summoned  by  his  father,  being 
unable  to  reach  the  house  whilst  she  still  lived. 

To  l/eii>y  Bi-ii/ht. 

Fthmanj  Ulh,  1874.. 

My  dear  BitiGHT, — You  are  so  sympathetic  for  your  friends 
that  yuu  will  griGve   to  liciu'  that   my  wife  is  dangerously  ill. 
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She  has  had  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis  and  pneumonia^  which, 
though  in  a  ^reat  d^ree  subdued^  has  left  the  action  of  the 
heart  so  weak  that  there  is  great  fear  that  the  system  will  not 
rally.  She  has  little  or  no  suffering.  We  have  gcxxl  medical 
advice  fn»m  ]x>th  Pomfret  and  Leeds^  and  every  sedulous  care. 
I  have  little  hope  myself,  but  try  to  keep  up  the  girls.  ^Irs, 
Blackburn  comes  to-day^  and  Robert  to-morrow. 

Your  affectionate 

Houghton. 

P.S. — 3  p.m.  I  had  written  this  in  the  morning.  She 
has  just  passed  away  without  pain.  She  was  a  i>erfect  woman. 
Pity  us  all  1 


FanutdfonJ,  Fn*x/tir,tfer,  I«le  nf  Wiyhty 
rl  J//i/r//  6^//,  1S74. 

iil  My   dear   Houghton, — I  was  the  other  day  present   at    a 

/  funeral  here,  and  one  of  the  chief  mourners  reached  me  her  hand 

!]  silently  almost  over  the  grave,  and  I  as  silently  gave  her  mine. 

j  No  words  wore  possible ;  and  this  little  note,  that  can  do  really 

I  nothing  to  help  you  in  your  sorrow,  is  just  such  a  reaching  of 

;  the  hand  to  you,  my  old  college  comrade  of  umrt*  than  forty 

I  years^  standing,  to  show  you  that  I  think  of  you.     You  have 

i  your  children  ;  she  must  live  to  you  more  or  less  in  them,  and  to 

you  and  others   in   the  memory   and    result   of  her  good   and 
■  charitable  life,  and  I  may  say  that  I  think  I  can  see  as  far 

as  one  can  see  in  this  twilight  that  the  nobler  nature  does  not 
pass  from  its  individuality  when  it  passes  out  of  this  one  life.  If 
you  could  l>elieve  as  much,  it  would  be  a  ojnirort  to  you,  and 
perhaps  you  do.  I  did  not  intend  to  say  even  si)  much  as  this, 
!  and  will  sav  no  more,  onlv  that  I  am 

Yours  affect ionat el  v, 

A.  Texnysox. 
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Uolifil  Briimnhg  io   L"nl  Houghfm. 

19,  Warwiek  Crescent,  W.,  Feh.  1%lh,  1874. 
Dear  Houghton, — I  cannot  help  eaying  what  all  your 
frienda  must  feel  (and  I  am  getting  to  be  a  very  old  Eriend  now) 
how  profoundly  grieved  I  am  at  your  loss,  and  in  a  due  but 
very  appreciable  degree  my  own.  It  is  a  comfort  to  think  you 
have  always  been  one  of  the  kindest  of  men,  besides  something 
more  (or  less),  and  that  will  console  you  as  it  ought.  My  son 
is  abroad,  but  he  forgets  no  favours  done  him,  and  lie  had  much 
to  remember  after  his  visit  to  Pryston ;  I  know  liow  sorry  he 
will  be.  Well,  who  is  to  go  next?  Let  us  hold  hands  in  the 
meantime,  and 

Believe  me,  dear  Houghton, 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

BOIIKHT   BnOWNlNQ. 

I  hope  the  yotiiig  people  comfort  you,  and  are  comforted  by 
you,  in  this  calamity. 

For  the  remainder  of  his  life,  until  iu  the  fulue-ss  of 
time  he  was  laid  to  rest  by  her  side  under  the  wall  of 
the  old  church  at  Fryston,  where  they  had  so  often 
worshipped  together.  Lord  Houghton  continued  to 
cherish  for  his  wife  an  abiding  reverence  and  affection. 
Again  and  again,  years  afterwai"ds,  one  noticed  the 
softening  of  his  tones,  the  break  in  his  voice,  when  by 
any  chance  her  name  was  mentioned.     A  man  of  his 

I  peculiarities  of  temperament — to  say  nothing  of  his 
intellectual  endowments — was  oot  one  who  could  easily 
have  found  a  wife  suited  to  him  in  every  respect ;  but 
such  a  wife  had  blessed  his  life  during  more  than  twenty 
years,  had  made  him  in  all  respects  happier  than  he 
would  have  been  without  lier,  and  had  justified  the 
^ 
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opinion  of  bis  friends  and  of  the  world  that  in  winning 
the  affections  of  Miss  Crewe,  Monckton  Milnes  had  been 
more  fortunate  than  in  all  the  other  acts  and  incidents 
of  his  life — more  fortunate  indeed  than  most  men  are. 

His  health,  as  well  as  his  spirits,  suffered  from  his 
bereavement,  and  though  he  was  not  one  to  indulge  in 
morbid  introspection,  always  believing  that  the  best 
diversion  for  a  troubled  mind  was  to  be  found  in  active 
employment  or  in  social  intercourse,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary in  the  early  summer  to  go  to  Vichy. 

To  Henrtj  Brif/hi. 

Jjouiloii,  March  2bf/f. 
I  have  heard  nothing  of  Isola's  pension,  where  did  you  hear 
of  it  from  ?  Have  you  read  HazHtt^s  book,  "  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb  "  ?  It  leaves  one  with  the  impression  that  all  the  family 
were  habitually  drunk  when  they  were  not  mad ;  but  it  is  very 
amusing,  and  not  a  rcchaaffe.  Curious  the  letters  I  have  had 
from  old  and  youn^ — the  oldest  from  Mrs.  Procter  written  much 
better  than  this.  Curious,  too,  the  few  omissions,  some  of  those 
with  whom  I  thought  myself  closest. 

To  the  Sauio. 

May  13///,  1874. 

I  wish,  if  you  are  to  go  abroad,  that  you  might  go  to  Vichy, 
where  I  shall  be  next  month.  My  dear  girls  go  to  Mrs.  Black- 
burn at  Chester  for  a  few  days,  and  then  go  to  Torquay 
where  their  old  aunts  live.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  have  that 
interest  to  occupy  their  minds. 

•_    _  ___^ .         ^^ 

Lord  Hough  ton  to  John.  Morley, 

rich/,  June  Uth,  1874. 

.  .  .  .  I  saw  only  one  side  of  politics  the  two  days  I 
was  in  Paris — the  Left   Centre — and  missed  the  row   between 
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Kouher  and  Uambetta  in  tlie  Cliamber  which  as  near  as  iiossiljle 
came  to  blows.  The  audacity  or  impudence,  or  any  quality  you 
please,  with  which  these  seventeen  Buotiapat-tists  confront  the 
Assembly  ia  almost  comical.  Where  would  have  been  their 
heads  in  '93  ?  That  is  some  gain  on  tbe  road  to  Parliamentary 
freedom.  M.  Thiers  looks  well,  though  suffering  from  the  heat. 
I  notice  that  everybody  still  called  him  M.  le  President.  He 
said  amusingly,  in  answer  to  my  question  whether  they  were  still 
going  to  try  for  a  Second  Chamber,  "No;  as  with  the  ancient 
Gauiij  the  chief  was  buried  with  hie  arms  and  his  dugs,  so  we  have 
buried  M.  de  BrogUe  and  all  his  appurtenances."  He  said  the 
real  cause  of  his  own  resignation,  with  which  he  wa6  often 
reproached,  was  that  he  would  have  been  forced  always  towards 
a  couj)  d'elaf,  which  the  country  would  have  approved,  but  which 
did  not  suit  his  principles. 

Yours  affectionately, 

HolTQIlTO.V. 


Udtel  de  Cherhoni-g,  Vichy,  Ja.a-  Wh,  1874. 

Dearest  RoBEitT, — You  will  like  to  know  that  I  am  arrived 
here  after  a  very  hot  journey,  and  found  this  place  hotter  timn 
I  have  ever  known  it  before ;  but  there  is  now  a  cool  air,  and  it 
is  very  pleasant.  1  expected  to  find  it  fuller  than  it  is ;  but  the 
jVssembly  and  doubtful  aspect  of  political  affairs  still  detain  in 
Paris  all  persons  who  have  to  do  with  the  great  interests  of  the 
country.  I  did  not  leave  cards  ou  anyone  iu  Paris,  and  only 
dined  with  M.  Thiers  in  a  small  family  party.  The  old 
gentleman  was  very  talkative,  and  nnucli  pleased  at  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  who  had  put  uji  Marshal  MacMahoii  to  take  his  place, 
being  now  bowled  over  in  bis  turn.  1  noticed  that  the  people 
who  came  in  during  the  evening  still  called  M.  Thiers  M.  le 
Pr&ident ;  aud  ii'  the  new  Assembly  when  it  comes  ia  Republican, 
as  seems  probable,  and  Marshal  MacMahou  gives  up  in  disgust, 
I  should  not  he  surprised  to  see  Thiers  there  for  the  rest  of  hia 


Hf<!.     Ah  yet  the  waters  have  not  done  any  g^ood  to  tbe  lame* 

nitnH  of  rny  fitfit     I  often  think  I  shall  never  take  a  good  walk 

0^in,  which  is  a  disagreealjlp  contemplation.     Luckily  we  are 

not  in  tlie  days  of  Priam^  when  a  father  had  no  vehicle  but  his 

tufu'n  shoulders. 

I  am  vour  affectionate 

Hn. 

To  h'lH  E!iff*r  Daughter. 

Ibitd  de  rherbnui'jy  June  13M,  1874. 

Dkahest  Amy, —  .  .  .  •  The  world  is  very  small,  and 
the  inhabitants  so  few  that  everybody  one  meets  knows  some- 
jKKly  om?  knows,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  two  old  maids  that 

arrivrd  h«;re  with  me,  being  the  two  Miss 's.     The  younger 

is  very  full  of  aunt  Jane's  kindness  in  writing  to  her.  They 
arc  (fntrrpriHing  ladies,  but  the  younger  is  now  quite  unable  to 
walk  for  gout,  which  brings  her  here.  We  have  talked  over  the 
Hares  and  Maurices.  I  have  seen  Lord  Cheshani  and  two  or 
thnH?  other  jKJople,  so  that  I  shall  not  be  at  all  lonely.  At  first, 
of  course,  this  place  is  haunted,  and  the  happiest  recollections — 
such  is  tlKi  jKjrversity  of  the  human  mind — are  the  worst.  That 
little  t^^ur  in  the  Cautel  is  a  kind  of  closing  epoch.  She  climbed 
half-way  up  the  Puy  de  Dome,  and  you  and  the  young  French 
poet  all  the  way.  The  drive  in  the  omnibus  through  that 
curious  basaltic  country  from  Riou,and  she  walking  up  the  hills 
so  well — never  so  well  again  !  But  why  do  I  sadden  you,  darling  ? 
It  is  very  selfish. 

Your  affectionate 

Houghton. 


To  his  Son, 

Vichy,  June  Hbfh,  1874. 
Dkarest   Robeet, — It  would  be  very  unjust  in  me  to  be 
worried  at  your  not  getting  prizes  in  competition  with  clever 
fellows,  most  of  them  above  your  own  age.     I  am  quite  con- 
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tented  that  you  dn  your  best.     My  poor  father  used   to   say  I 
always  bored  him  with  re])ea,tiiig  the  sentiment 

■'  It  is  tlie  battle,  not  the  strife, 

That  fills  Ihe  warrior's  heart  with  joy." 

.  .  .  You  did  Dot  enclose  anything  in  your  letter,  but 
I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  see  your  Elegiacs.  It  would  be  a 
thrilling  subject  for  a  French  novel.  /)citT  //ittliun-fs  /Ifuou/x 
I'uH  h  I'aufre,  till  one  carries  off  all  the  prizes  from  the  other, 
al(/rs  Ics  maitvahi-s  pa^giiiiis  I'pmpudfnt,  and  he  puts  small 
portions  o£  strychnine  in  the  bonbons — or,  still  better,  something 
that  reduces  the  competitor  to  idiocy.  Alurs  il  empmie  le pi-ii. 
Your  affection ute 
H»- 

.¥.■*.  Pmehr  io  l<ml  Honf/hton. 

Mt  deail  FitiKND, — -1  always  loved  you  and  admired  you,  and 
now  you  arc  heir  to  a  tender  love  I  always  felt  for  your  dear 
wife.  I  hope  you  are  already  better  for  the  change  of  scene, 
»nd  being  amongst  strangers  and  pilgrims  will  he  good  for  you. 
Here  we  are  all  comjJaining  of  cold  east  winds,  and  I  have  a 
fire.  I  saw  Aladame  Mold  on  Thursday.  She  is  as  bright  as 
<ver,  and  on  a  visit  with  Lady  Augusta  Stanley,  wlio  gave  a 
great  party  in  her  honour.  I  am  beaten  by  "  Bothwell."  I 
t^nnot  read  it,  I  am  ashamed  to  say.  I  have  no  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  the  length  of  the  speeclies  is  a  great  drawback; 
people  in  those  days  were  better  bred  than  in  these  ;  you  would 
never  have  got  through  half  a  speech  without  being  interrupted. 
We  have  tried  to  read  Mrs.  Bernal  Osborne's  book  in  vain.  I 
was  in  hopes  of  finding  her  husband  in  it ;  but  no,  it  is  a  book  of 
travels.  ...  I  wish,  my  dear  friend,  I  could  have  written  you 
A  more  amusing  letter — as  tender  as  Madame  de  Sevigu^,  as 
witty  as  Horace  Waljiole;  and  see  how  my  aspirutions  have 
failed  !  Your  affectionate  old  friend, 

AnXE  ]i.  PltOCTKB. 


296  THE  LIFE    OF  LOBD   UOUGHTOX. 

Lord  Houghton  returned  from  Vichy  decidedly  im- 
proved in  health. 

The  name  of  Lady  William  Russell  is  a  familiar  one 
in  societv,  but  to  the  outer  world  it  is  almost  entirely 
unknown.  JJorn  towards  the  close  of  the  last  centurj", 
she  married  Lord  William  Russell,  who  rose  to  a  con- 
siderable position  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  by  him 
was  the  mother  of  the  present  Duke  of  Bedford,  of  the 
late  Lord  Ampthill,  and  of  Lord  Arthur  Russell.  Left  a 
widow  at  a  eomparativel}'  early  aj^e,  she  spent  many 
years  of  her  life  in  her  home  in  South  Atidley  Street. 
She  had  been  crippled  by  a  fall  in  Italy,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that,  under  the  care  of  the  late  Lord 
Rosslyn,  she  was  enabled  to  travel  to  England.  When, 
at  the  end  of  her  lonjj:  jmirney,  she  was  safely  installed  in 
her  London  home,  she  made  a  vow  never  again  to  leave 
it,  and  in  South  Audley  Street  she  remained  imtil  the 
day  of  her  death.  Her  habit  was  to  receive  her  friends 
every  evening  during  the  year,  and  it  was  seldom  that 
any  one  could  enter  her  drawing-room  without  finding  a 
group  of  interesting  people  in  it.  Grand**  dame  to  the 
tips  of  her  fingers,  she  exercised  a  despotic  sway  over 
those  who  surrounded  her.  Though  a  ver}-  able 
woman,  she  was  not  attracted  by  mere  literary  fame  or 
skill.  Highly  as  she  prized  genius  in  itself,  it  was  only 
when  she  encoimtered  it  in  alliance  with  birth,  political 
eminence,  or  brilliant  social  gifts,  that  she  was  able 
fully  to  appreciate  its  possessor.  Her  special  inclina- 
tion was  towards  the  diplomatic  service.  She  delighted 
to  see  herself  surrounded  bv  men  of  mark  in  that  service* 


I 
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aud,  as  Lord  Houghton  in  one  of  his  letters  remarks, 
"  would  like  to  have  died  in  the  arms  of  an  ambassador." 
As  Monckton  Milnes  he  had  been  a  frequenter  of  her 
salon,  and  he  continued  not  only  to  frequent  it  himself, 
but  to  introduce  to  it  any  men  whom  he  believed  Lady 
William  would  like  to  know,  to  the  end  of  her  days. 
Among  those  whom  he  thus  brought  into  one  of  the 
most  select  "  sets  "  in  Loudon  society  was  his  Liverpool 
friend  Henry  Bright. 


Lord  m„ujhUu,  I:  lli;,ry  Hri-jhI. 

LoihIiiii,  Jidy  \htk. 
I  flm  come  back  fi-om  Vichy  not  very  well,  and  shall  be  at 
Fryston  the  last  wei'k  of  the  month.  I  think  Lady  William 
[BuBsell]  is  going  at  last.  I  took  Robert  to  see  her,  but  Jenuer 
was  with  her,  and  would  not  let  her  see  any  one.  However,  she 
saw  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Prnssia  the  next  day,  to  her  great 
delight  I  am  just  from  Brooklield's  funeral,  and  saddened 
by  it. 

To  lh<-  S.uin: 

Fiyslwi,  Aiu/nd  i/A,  1S74. 
It  was  very  comfortable  to  have  you,  even  for  so  short  a  visit, 
as  you  really  seemed  better  than  I  expected  to  lind  you.  One 
often  is  told  that  a  person  has  a  valuable  life,  which  always 
sounds  to  me  like  an  expression  on  'Change,  and  generally  means 
tliat  they  are  making  money.  In  this  sense  no  doubt  your  life 
''  valuable,"  but  I  think  it  is  so  in  quite  another.  It  is 
valuable  to  nie  as  that  of  one  mueb  younger  than  myself,  aud 
whom  I  look  forward  to  to  be  the  friend  to  my  ebildren  that 
he  has  been  to  me. 


His  old  friend  Coouiani  iSamy   was  in  England  un 
I  visit  at  this  time. 


i»  THE    UFE    OF  LORD   HOUGRny, 

.Vrf/i..i/.i/  Clmhy  Jt(^m*i  10/i,  1874. 

Mt  dear  LcMtD  Houghton, — I   was  sorry   that  I   missed 

seeini^  you  od  your  return  from  Vichy ;  I  called  at  your  hotel 

several  times.     I  write  to  inform  y«.iU  that  I  had  an  audience  of 

the  Queen  at  Osborne  last  Thursday,  when  she  conferred  on   me 

the  h'>n<jur  of  knighthood ;  and  the  Colonial  Office  wiote  to  me 

to  sav  that  this   was  done  in  recognition   of   mr   services    in 

Cerlon.    .    .    .    On  mv  wav  to  Osborne  I  had  a  verv  interestiDir 

conversation  with  Disraeli.     Remember  me  to  your  children,  and 

to  mv  friends  at  Serlbv  Hall. 

I  am  vours  verv  trulv, 

M.  COOMARA  SaMY. 

I  am  tourino^  with  Bobert  and  Amicia,  staying  at  a  few 
houses  where  we  know  people  well.  He  is  getting  some 
shooting  a  puerile  diversion  becoming  his  age,  but  which  I 
believe  some  \>oot  incompetent  persons  carry  on  into  mature  life), 
and  she  is  regaining  health  and  spirits.  I  am  still  too  lame  to 
do  more  than  poke  about  on  a  pony. 


77///  S'nf/e  fo  fht*  Saiin\ 

Loch  Luichui'f,  y,B.,  Srpf.  lof/t. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  say  which  is  the  worst  of  your  argu- 
ments. What  earthly  or  heavenly  right  have  yuu  or  1  to  find 
fault  with  a  man  who  attaches  himself  to  the  faith  held  by 
ninetcen-twcutieths  of  the  Christian  world  ?  And  vou  es- 
pecialiy,  of  whom  Charles  Lamb  said  in  his  cups  that  you  **  would 
take  away  two-thirds  of  his  God ''  ?  All  my  friends  who  have  em- 
bnK'CMl  Popery  have  done  better  than  those  who  have  embraced 
wives.     I  am  at  a  lovely  place  of  Lady  Ashburton's  with  Amieia, 
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on  my  way  to  (jiasgow  on  the  SOtlt  to  give  up  the  Chair  oC 
Sociiil  Sfieiice  to  Lord  Kosebery,  who  came  Jn  second  for  tlic 
Derby, 

The  reference  in  the  foregoing  letter  is  to  the  con- 
version of  Lord  Ripon,  Wiiatever  other  changes  of 
opinion  Lord  Houghton  had  experienced,  he  had  never 
faltered  either  in  the  tolerance  which  he  showed  to 
others  on  all  questions  of  relif^ious  belief,  or  in  the 
larking  tenderness  he  had  felt  for  the  Church  of  Uonie 
when  a.  young  man. 

We  have  had  occasional  glimpses  in  previous  chap- 
ters of  two  friends  of  Lord  Houghton's  of  whom  some 
special  mention  should  be  made  in  the  record  of  his  life. 
The  first  to  whom  I  would  refer  is  Sir  William  Stirling 
Maxwell,  who,  alike  as  writer,  as  man  of  the  world,  and 
as  a  dilettante  student  of  the  arts,  held  a  prominent 
place  in  the  society  to  which  Houghton  himself  be- 
longed. The  friendship  between  the  two  men  was  of 
long  standing,  and  was  close  and  sincere  ;  it  was  height- 
ened in  later  years  by  the  marriage  of  Sir  William 
Stirling  Maxwell  to  Mrs.  Norton,  a  woman  for  whom 
Houghton  had  always  entertained  a  profound  admiration, 
whose  personal  and  iutcUectoal  gifts  excited  his  en- 
thusiasm, and  with  whom  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her 
remarkable  life  he  had  been  on  terms  of  affectionate 
intimacy.  The  identity  of  literary  tastes  was  another 
bond  of  union  between  Lord  Houghton  and  Sir  William 
Stirliug  Maxwell ;  they  had  long  worked  together  in 
the  Philubiblon  Society,  and  to  the  last  they  maintained 
a  friendly  intercourse. 


•.'I 


.->     ;ifh    f'/'    Utllit    UOUfillTOX. 


.,   .  .:.. .  »\v-*M  ol  iliMtinctioii  wliose  name  I  mention 
,  ..     \\,U  KhtMMi  triivrller  Sir  Kichard  Burton, 

^^       .,  ;  >i  ^u^^\  hIm*  >|»eak  in  the  past  tense.     He, 

y^  .     ,0,    .s\    lliint;litou*s   n^ijular   coirespondents, 
..,  , . ,  .*  ;»!-  mu'Nt  on  not  a  low  occasions  both  at 

I.  ^   ,;  sx\    l,onilon      The  man  of  action  and  ad- 

^  .    -*  .,^iU»l  i^^  nM>m)j;1\  to  Hon^rhton's  sympathies 

*.  ihoi:A;l\t  ;nul   in^ai:inatioii.      In  tlie  case 

;,.:.*.. I    UuUon  K^ih  cV,;r,K:iTs  wore  Mended, 


■ 
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remember,  however,  that  a  little  more  or  less  oE  some  unknown 
ingredient,  which  might  appear  or  disappear  in  or  from  our 
blood  or  brain,  and  the  same  thing  might  happen  to  you  or  me. 
Meanwhile  the  newspapers  must  be  pleasant  reading  at  Studley. 
Ever  yonrs  very  truIi', 

William  Stielino  Maxwell. 


L-if///  Jiiirt.ou  to  /,'inl  Honghlim. 

Tririih;  AugH»f  Wh,  1871. 
My  DBAit  Lord  Houohtos, — I  received  your  nice  letter  of 
March  25th,  written  in  answer  to  mine  of  condolence  on  a  sad 
occasion.  I  have  now  before  me  your  official  inquiry  of  .luly 
17th,  which,  until  this  morning,  I  was  unable  to  answer.  This 
is  what  happened: — -On  the  14th  of  May,  just  ninety-one  days  ago, 
Bicbai-d  w-aa  struck  down  by  a  sudden  pain,  which  a  few  hours 
determined  to  be  a  tumour,  in  the  groin,  of  a  very  severe  nature. 
I  sent  at  once  for  the  best  physician  and  the  best  surgeon  in 
Trieste,  who  warned  me  that  it  would  he  a  long  and  jwinfnl 
affair.  So  I  telegraphed  to  London  for  water-bed,  generous 
port,  remedies,  soups,  Stc,  putting  big  iron  rollers  on  the  bed 
BO  as  to  move  it  easily ;  and,  thus  prepared,  1  took  up  my  station 

I  by  his  pillow,  which  I  never  left  for  seventy-eight  days  and 
nights.  He  was  in  such  pain  ;  as  weak  as  a  child,  and  unable 
to  turn  in  bed  without  assistance  ....  In  tbe  midst  of 
our  worst  our  dear  friend  and  travelling  companion  Drake  died 
at  Jerusalem  of  a  tyjihoid  fever,  and  this  news  caused  the  wound 
to  open  afresh;  he  loved  Drake  like  a  brother,  and  few  know 
what  a  tender  heart  Richard  has.  On  the  1st  of  August  I 
obtained  leave,  with  some  difficulty,  from  the  doctors  to  transfer 
him  in  a  carriage,  full  length,  and  at  foot's  pace,  to  a  rural  inn 
an  hour  from  and  1,20U  feet  above  Trieste,  where  the  view  of 
sea  and  mountain  is  glorious,  and  the  town  is  at  our  feet.  Here 
the  splendid  air  and  perfect  tranquillity,  and  the  idea  that  he  is 
free,  are  doing  him  so  much  good  that  now,  after  twelve  days. 


>^  THE   UFE   OF  LfjhD  HOrGHTCfX. 

wt-  arv  risincr  at  o  ^•V:^«ek;  breakfasting  and  dining  in  the  srardeDy 
taking  little  \\*alks  of  ten  minutes,  and  diirinir  for  two  hoars  in 
a  ^.vuntrv  i^^retta.    ...     I  do  not  like for  ne^leetinsr  voo. 

m  TIT  wT      m 

He,  auvi  Riehaixl  an«l  I,  and  manr  others  I  know,  w«-*ald  hare 
rvmained  very  much  in  thtr  haekground  if  you  had  not  taken  ns 
by  the  hand  and  pMiiled  us  into  n*>tice ;  and  I  abominate  in- 
gratitude. At  any  rate,  please  G^<i,  you  will  nerer  find  that 
with  us. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  mc*st  sincerelv, 

I<ABEL  Brrrox. 

Lady  Burton  in  the  last  lines  of  this  letter  hit  upon 
un  expression  as  happy  as  it  was  accurate  regardinsr  one 
of  Lord  Hou£:hton's  characteristics.  Whatever  miorht 
liave  been  the  case  with  a  man  of  Sir  Eichard  BurtonV 
distinction,  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  are  many  who 
would  never  have  secured  the  attention  of  the  public  if 
Lord  Houghton  had  not,  as  his  correspondent  puts  it, 
"  pulled  them  into  notice."  The  man  who  was  ready  to 
force  himself  upon  society  might  attract  his  attention, 
miijht  amuse  and  interest  him,  but  never  moved  his 
sympathy  so  stronjjlv  as  did  the  man  or  woman  whom 
he  believed  to  have  merit,  but  who  had  not  the  faculty 
of  pushing  themselves  upon  the  world.  These  it  was 
whom  he  delighted  to  take  by  the  hand,  and  sometimes, 
almost  against  their  will,  to  bring  forward  into  positions 
fi»r  which  he  believed  they  were  worthy. 

In  the  winter  of  the  year  Lord  Houghton  busied 
himself  with  writing  a  preface  to  a  collected  edition  of 
the  work?  of  Thomas  Loye  Peacock,  which  was  fayour- 
ably  received  by  the  press  and  the  public. 
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lord  IlniiffAfo,,  In  Hn,n/  Bi-igbl. 

Fry»lmi,  Ja.ui<xnt,  1875. 

Are  you  my  pufEer  ia  the  Alhi'inrnni?     I  think  so,  for  it  is 

gracefully  done.  .  .  .      You  will  have  seen  Robert's  ^lorificatiim 

in  the  Thnfs.     I  suppose  Dr.  Butler  put  it  in.      He  owes  it  all 

to   hia   dear   mother,   ivho   knew  Shakespeare  by  heart  in  all 


\ 


.T<n>i'„n/  -mh,  1S75. 
You  made  a  mistake  in  not  coming  to  Manchester.  It  was 
quite  worth  throwing  over  any  duty,  even  any  pleasure,  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Lord  and  Lady  Salisbury.  I  spoke  with 
satisCaotion  for  the  first  time  to  a  Manchester  audience.  The 
Guardian  was  complimentary,  and  no  pa\>ev  said  I  was  drunk. 


To  Iho  Sume. 


Fetriiurff  bf/>,  1875. 
You  should  get  last  week's  Acmlr'niii  and  this  with  my 
articles  on  Lord  RusselL  Lord  Hartington*  will  do  very 
well  under  the  circumstances.  How  the  future  historians 
mil  chackle  over  the  defeat  of  Fnrster !  The  Nonconformist 
middle  cl.iss  had  niie  chance  of  placing  one  of  themselves  in  the 
Government  of  England,  but  preferred  a  trumpery  squabble, 
which  could  be  arranged  by  scusihle  men  in  ten  miuiit«s.  It  is 
enough  to  make  any  cultivated  man  a  Churuhman.  Forster 
should  get  baptised  immediately.  I  am  going  to  breakfast  with 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  to  read  Keats's  love-letters  to  Miss  Brown. 
I  have  seen  some  of  them ;  very  morbid  and  cross,  and  dis- 
comfortable. 


*  Lord  Hnrtiugloi 
I   (he  Libcrnl  party. 


hull  1)i-eii  choHi 


I'eed  Mr.  Gladsloac  r.s  leader 
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To  ihe  Same, 

Mauehenter,  February  \lih. 

I  am  here  for  our  half-yearly  meeting  [Yorkshire  and  Lincoln* 
shire  Railway],  and  return  to  Serlby  this  evening.  I  dined  and 
slept  at  Agnew^s,  and  had  quit«  a  literary  and  esthetic  party. 
He  says  Owen's  College  is  immensely  improving  the  tone  of 
society  here. 

TIic  Qncrit  nf  Holland  to  Lord  Houghton. 

The  Hayuv,  Fehrnartj  llth,  1875. 

My  dear  Lord  Houghton, — I  am  very  grateful  for  your 
kind  letter,  for  the  copy  of  the  Quarterly  of  1847,  and  for  the 
promise  of  bringing  your  daughter,  whom  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  receive.  The  ^^  last  Stuarts  '*  I  meant  were  James  and  Charles 
Edward,  and  not  those  ambiguous  gentlemen  who,  I  believe,  had 
no  right  whatever  to  the  name  they  usurped.  I  believe  I  have 
found  some  publications  about  the  events  of  1715  and  1745, 
which  are  not  generally  known — "  A  Narrative  of  1715  and 
1745,'^  by  Robert  Chambers;  and  "A  History  of  Scotland,  from 
1688  to  1760,''  by  Hill  Burton.  I  have  sent  for  them  to  com- 
municate them  to  the  author  who  has  written  an  article  for 
the  Revue  de  Drvx  MuudeK ;  but  the  Bevue  will  not  publish  it 
without  its  being  accrochee  (I  have  no  English  word  for  it),  hung 
behind  some  recent  publication  on  the  subject ;  and  I  hope  by 
means  of  those  books  we  may  get  into  the  Revue,  I  feel, 
nevertheless,  very  grateful  for  your  kindness,  and  remain,  dear 

Lord  Houghton, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Sophie. 

Henry  B tight  to  Lord  Houghton. 

Ashfield,  Knotty  A%hy  Liverpool,  March  18/^,  1875, 

My  dear  Lord  Houghton, — Here  is  my  "  Year  in  a  Lanca- 
shire Garden."     When  you  have  looked  at  it,  pray  give  it  from 
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mc  to  one  o£  your  daughters.  I  don't  think  you  care  muoh 
about  gardeuing ;  but  this  little  book  is  almost  as  much  about 
bdoka  as  gardeuing.  You  will  see  I  quote  you  at  page  51,  and 
allude  to  you  at  ]>age  12  ;  then,  too,  in  the  first  page  or  two 
there  is  a  hint  I  got  from  you  when  you  came  to  us  for  a 
night,  and  I  was  plauuing  these  articles.  I  had  then  meant, 
when  I  had  collected  them  all,  to  dedicate  the  book  to  L»ly 
Houghton,  as  nowhere  have  I  spent  pleasanter  hours  than  in 
the  Fryston  garden.     .     .     . 

Ever  yours. 


Hei 


A.  Bright. 


To  Henry  Bright. 


Trmiham,  March  im. 
I  am  staying  here  some  days  to  look  over  the  Duke's  under- 
takings, which  have  almost  the  character  of  jinblic  works.  He 
thinks  no  more  of  making  a  railroad  than  you  or  I  should  of  an 
asphalt  path.  His  sod  is  a  charming  Lifeguards  man,  who  plays 
the  piano  to  us  all  the  evening.  We  went  to  Stoke  yesterday, 
and  I  asked  Mintou  if  they  were  making  a  service  for  Dr. 
Kenealy.  He  said,  "  It  is  enough  disgrace  to  be  reprcBented  by 
him,  without  being  his  potter."  Robert  is  getting  over  his  acci- 
dent.* .  .  .  But  Lord  Galway  has  broken  two  ribs  and  other- 
wise knocked  himself  about.  He  is  going  on  well,  but  bones  are 
not  oleaginous  enough  to  kuit  readily  after  70. 


i 


A  great  pleasui'e  brightened  his  life  in  the  course  of 
the  summer.  This  was  the  success  of  his  son  at  Cam- 
bridge in  the  competition  for  the  prize  poem,  of  which 
Lord  Houghton  had  known  nothing  until  the  prize  was 
won. 

'  His  sou   IlbiI  been  sufferiDg  for  aome   time  from  tlie   effects  of  a 
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To  his  Son. 

Travellers'  Club,  Pall  Mall,  Jiuie  blh,  1875, 

Dearest  Robert^ — It  was  very  discreet  of  you  to  keep  your 

own  counsel  so  completely  as  to  the  poem.    Nolwdy  can  now  say 

that  I  wrote  it.     I  need  not  say  that  I  am  anxious  to  see  it^  and 

that  any  criticism  or  corrections  are  now  quite  legitimate  before 

it  is  recited.      I  congratulate  you  on  it  most  sincerely.     The 

faculty  of  writing  verse  (quite  apart  from  poetic  genius)  is  the 

most  delightful  of  literary  accomplishments^  and  it  almost  always 

carries  with  it  the  more  generally  useful  gift  of  writing  good 

prose. 

Your  affectionate 

HN. 

Talking  one  day  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  who  had 
just  produced  a  bright  jeu  d' esprit,  and  congratulating 
him  upon  it,  Sir  Wilfrid  expressed  his  surprise  that  he 
should  think  anything  of  such  slight  performances ;  "  it 
is  only  a  jingle,"  he  remarked  apologetically.  "  Yes," 
replied  Lord  Houghton,  "but  good  rhyme  is  always 
better  than  bad  verse."  He  always,  however,  set  the 
highest  value  upon  the  writing  of  poetry,  even  when 
the  poetry  itself  might  not  be  of  a  high  class,  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  writing  of  prose.  The  latter  art,  he 
believed,  was  in  great  danger  of  dying  out,  amid  the 
stress  and  the  hurry  of  most  prose  writing  of  the  day, 
and,  himself  the  master  of  a  delightful  style,  he  was 
anxious  at  all  times  to  inculcate  upon  others  the  virtue 
of  writing  with  that  distinction  which  style  alone  can 
give. 

In  the  summer  of  1875  Lord  Houghton  was  enabled 
to  realise  a  long-cherished  dream,  by  visiting  the  United 
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States.  The  reader  has  seen  how  numerous  and  close 
were  the  friendships  which  bound  him  to  distinguished 
Americans-  He  had  been  in  early  days  the  friend  of 
Emerson,  before  Emei-son's  name  was  familiar  to  the 
Enj^lish  public.  He  had  been  the  Jiost  of  Longfellow, 
and  the  correspondent  of  Charles  Sumner.  Few  dis- 
tinguished men  indeed,  whether  they  were  politicians  or 
poets,  or  leaders  of  the  national  industry,  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  on  a  visit  to  this  country  without  mating 
the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Houghton.  The  man  who 
had  spent  no  small  portion  of  his  youth  in  Italy,  who 
knew  Greece  and  Turkey  and  the  Nile  long  before 
fashion  prescribed  a  winter  in  Egypt  or  the  Levant  as 
a  commonplace  incident  in  one's  Hie,  was  sufficiently 
catholic  in  his  sentiments  to  feel  as  deep  a  sympathy 
with  the  growing  nationalities  of  the  West  as  with  the 
time-worn  races  of  the  East.  He  bad  been  one  of  tlie 
few  Englishmen  of  position  who  had  been  true  to  the 
Great  Republic  in  the  crisis  of  its  fate  ;  and  his  faith  in 
the  future  of  the  New  World  had  never  wavered  even 
when  few  were  found  to  share  it  with  him.  More  than 
once  in  conversation  before  1875  he  had  quoted  the 
words,  "  See  Naples,  and  die,"  and  laughingly  added 
that  for  him  they  meant,  "  See  Niagara,  and  die."  The 
delicate  state  of  Lady  Houghton's  health  had  prevented 
his  acceptance  of  the  many  invitations  he  had  received 
from  friends  in  the  United  States,  but  he  was  now  free 

I  from  that  tender  source  of  anxiety  and  care,  and  nothing 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  pilgrimage  to  the  West.  So 
eagerly  did  he  look  forward  to  the  journey  that  when  it 
^ 
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was  resolved  upon,  the  resolution  seemed  to  bring  with 
it  something  like  a  renewal  of  youth.  His  insatiable 
eagerness  to  know  and  to  see  for  himself  made  him  delight 
in  the  prospect  of  a  visit  to  that  which  in  his  case  was 
literally  a  new  world ;  and  at  the  end  of  July,  1875,  he 
sailed  by  the  Allan  Line  for  Quebec,  accompanied  by  his 
son,  with  a  heart  as  light,  and  anticipations  as  eager,  as 
though  he  had  still  been  a  young  man. 

His  sojourn  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  which 
extended  over  the  months  of  August,  September,  October, 
and  November,  was  a  complete  success.  He  travelled 
over  a  great  extent  of  territory,  and  saw  most  of  the 
natural  wonders  which  in  those  days  lay  within  reach  of 
the  traveller.  Railway  companies  and  public  officials 
vied  with  each  other  in  welcoming  him  and  in  giving 
him  facilities  for  sight-seeing.  The  newspapers  followed 
his  footsteps  everywhere,  announced  his  arrival  in  the 
various  cities  of  the  States  in  words  of  glowing  recogni- 
tion, not  only  of  his  merits  as  a  poet,  but  of  his  staunch- 
ness as  a  friend,  and  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  all  his 
movements.  Public  bodies,  clubs,  associations,  charitable 
institutions,  joined  in  bidding  him  welcome.  Every  door 
seemed  to  fly  open  at  the  approach  of  one  whose  name 
had  long  been  known  to  American  men  of  letters,  and 
whose  attitude  during  the  great  war  had  done  even  more 
to  secure  the  gratitude  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  wonders  of 
Nature  were  not  those  which  had  the  greatest  attraction 
for  Lord  Houghton.  He  was  impressed  by  the  awe- 
inspiring  vision  of  Niagara  ;  he  marvelled  at  the  great- 
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ness  of  Chicago  and  other  cities  which  had  sprung  into 
existence  within  the  term  of  his  own  life  ;  but  it  was 
not  colossal  viaducts,  newly-built  towns,  or  vast  manu- 
factories which  attracted  him  most.  He  went  to 
America  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  Americans 
themselves,  and  he  was  singularly  fortunate  during  his 
stay  in  forming  friendships  with  a  great  number  of  men 
and  women  of  worth  and  eminence. 

Though  he  has  unfortunately  left  no  connected 
record  of  his  tour,  he  often  talked  of  it  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life ;  dwelt  upon  it  with  evident 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  and  was  delighted  to  be  able 
to  make  some  return  in  this  country  to  those  from  whom 
he  had  received  kindness  in  America.  The  oniy  record 
of  his  journey  which  he  left  is  to  be  found  in  a  small 
MS.  volume  entitled  by  him  "  Characteristics,  August, 
1875,"  from  which  some  extracts  of  interest  may  be 
given.     They  are  somewhat  fragmentary  : — 

Sarmatian  Steuwr,  Augitst  b/A  /o  \tilh. 

Stopped   fith  at  Muville    Harbour  to  take   up  Thursday's 

LoDdoD  mails,     Old  gentleman  at  Londonderry    whose  graiid- 

untle  liad  helped  to  shut  the  fjates.     .     .     Proposed  thanksg:i\-iiig 

service  on  Friday  evening  for  the  unprecedented  fine  and  quiet 

passa^ ;  but  a  fog  came  on  in  the  afternoon,  wliich  set  everybody 

antagonistic  frame  of  mind,  and  detained  us  twenty-four 

.hours.     Iceberp;a  much  what  I  anticipated;  huge  one  like  a  re- 

F  lambent  mastiff  or  Kphinx  ;  large  square  one  quite  clear  in  the 

others  in  sunset  looking  like  solemn  statuary  islands. 

More  like  a  modern  French  town  than  an  old  one — ^most  of 
I  jte  characteristics   improved  away.     Cheated  out  of  five  dols.  to 
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take  selves  and  luggage  from  the  quay  to  the  hotels  St.  Louis. 
Cabmen  Irish  at  one  stand,  French  at  another;  exacting^  and 
fraudulent,  controlling  the  Municipality,  which  dared  not  keep 
them  in  order.  .  .  .  Policeman  murdered  by  one  of  the  cab- 
men a  few  days  ago.  Asking  another  what  would  be  done  to 
him,  he  replied,  "  He  is  apt  to  be  hanged,  but  it  is  not  very 
sure ;  it  is  thirteen  years  since  they  hanged  any  one  ;  but  he  shot 
a  man  before,  and  g^t  ofE.'^ 

Montreal,  18/A. 

Palace-boat  on  river ;  beautiful  moonlight  view.  Curionsly 
particular  directions  and  precautions,  in  case  of  disaster,  hangings 
up  in  each  state-room,  with  life-belt  for  each  passenger.  (Boat, 
with  300  passengers,  had  been  stranded  a  little  above  Montreal 
last  week.)  Town  mostly  built  of  fine  grey  stone  from  quarries 
close  by.  Statue  of  Nelson  on  a  pillar  in  the  large  square. 
Why?''  Dined  at  the  Club;  drove  to  the  new  park  just  being 
made ;  noble  view  of  the  town — chief  characteristic,  the  variety 
of  colour.  Thursday. — Drove  with  Mr.  Redpath  to  the  Lachine 
Rapids.  Disappointed  with  the  rapids,  the  breadth  of  the  river 
making  the  descent  insignificant.  I  dined  with  Mr.  Redpath  at 
the  Club,  and  going  away  fell  down  the  steps.  The  Mayor, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  guests,  went  home  with  me,  and  g^ve 
me  a  lotion.     •     .     . 

Sept.  StA. 

Park-like  country  from  Hamilton  to  Niagara ;  dreary  view 
of  the  stones  of  the  lake.  Came  on  Niagara  in  the  'bus  from 
Clifton  Station  to  the  hotel.  Noise  much  less  than  I  expected. 
"  Clifton  Hotel "  opposite  the  American  fall,  which  thus  looks 
entirely  separate  from  the  Horseshoe,  and,  being  in  a  straight 
line,  the  water  appears  a  gigantic  millrace.  The  dividing  line 
from  this  view  is  much  larger  than  is  usually  seen.  The  whole 
is,  therefore,  not  so  imposing  at  first  Found  Lady  Howard 
De  Walden  and  Charlotte  Ellis  in  the  hotel — come  straight  from 
San  Francisco,  Japan,  Pekin,  and  Java.     Interchange  of  Londou 
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gossip  and  far-world  impressioDs ;  her  stories  so  afjreeably  in- 
teresting, as  to  make  me  think  they  were  worth  twenty  mouths' 
wandering  and  disuomfort,  Bagdad,  the  Himalayas,  and  Japan 
what  had  pleased  her  most. 

Sunday,  i9lA. 
Hurlbert,  of  the  Neie  York  World,  aiTived  from  New  York 
by  express  Ileruld  train  that  left  New  York  at  2.35  a.m.  and 
arrived  at  2  p.m.;  sent  solely  to  distribute  the  paper  to  the 
betting  and  excursion  world.  This  its  last  trip;  Hurlbert 
delightful  as  ever.  Took  long  drive  along  the  rapids,  the 
falls  gaining  every  moment  in  the  afternoon  lights;  rainbows 
broad  and  complete;  the  river  above  like  a  strip  of  tem- 
pestuous sea;  the  water  at  the  brink  rolling  over  ivith  such  soft 
reg^ularity,      .     .     . 

To  the  other  side.  Dined  at  the  "  International."  Prospect 
Park  and  Goat  Island  "  got  up  "  with  too  much  exhibition ;  but 
the  grandeur  oveqiowers  it,  The  scene  of  the  inland  sea  grows 
upon  you,  and  the  rapids  are  a  tempest  under  a  calm  blue  sky. 

Spent  the  day  at  Glencaim,  on  the  Lower  Niagara  River; 
beautiful  calm  scene.  View  from  Broek's  Mountain  of  the 
same  kind. 

Buffalo,  September  \«i. 
Most  pretty  town,  though  certainly  no  better  than  the 
ordinary  English  manufacturing  place;  but  long  streets  of  well- 
designed  villas  stretching  out  in  all  directions.  Mr.  Fargo's 
(California  Package  Company)  magnificent  palace  of  wood;  the 
noble  decorations  from  top  to  bottom,  including  pantry  and 
kitchen,  all  in  tesselatcd  woods,  mostly  Canadian  ;  the  general 
Tipreasion  dull  and  monotonous,  but  undeniably  handsome. 
Some  good  bronzes  from  the  antique,  and  a  most  modern  Italian 
niarblc  of  Charlotte  _Corday  in  her  Normandy  cap  sitting  on  a 
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chair ;  the  furniture  in  French  style,  from  New  York.     Small 

but  pleasanter  house  of  a  Mr. ,  with  capital  theatre  at  the 

top  of  it,  holding  300  people ;  he  just  making  an  arrangemenl 
with  creditors,  which  accounted  for  the  drawing-room  not  bein^ 
furnished.  Mr.  Gray,  editor  of  Buffalo  Courier,  bit  of  a  poetj 
talking  to  me  of  David  Gray. 

These  extracts  are  bare  enough  in  all  conscience, 
and  they  represent  all  that  can  be  gleaned  from  his 
diary.  His  biographer  is  compelled,  therefore,  to  fall 
back  upon  those  scraps  of  correspondence  which  are  left, 
and  upon  the  record  of  his  journey ings  as  it  is  told  in 
the  invitations  which  he  received,  and  in  the  newspaper 
comments  as  he  passed  from  town  to  town. 

He  landed  at  Quebec  early  in  the  month  of  August, 
and  met  with  a  hearty  reception  from  the  Governor  of 
the  province  and  the  leading  citizens.  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  was  one  of  the  first  to  greet  him  on  Canadian 
soil,  and  he  spent  some  time  with  him  at  Toronto. 
From  Toronto  he  went  to  Niagara,  and  thence  to 
Buffalo ;  and,  after  visiting  Springfield,  proceeded  west 
as  far  as  Chicago,  where  he  had  old  friends  whom  he 
was  anxious  to  see — among  them,  Dr.  Robert  Collyer, 
the  Yorkshire  blacksmith,  who  had  established  his  fame 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  preachers. 

There  was  one  special  place  of  interest  for  him  in 
Chicago — the  New  England  Church,  to  the  building  of 
which  he  had  contributed  a  stone  from  the  old  Meeting- 
House  at  Bawtry,  where  many  of  the  leading  Puritans 
met  and  worshipped  before  they  started  on  their  pil- 
grimage to  the  New  World.     At  St.  Louis,  which  he 
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vi-sitetl  after  Cliicago,  he  was  fortunate  in  being  the 
guest  of  General  Sherman,  and  here  he  was  lionised  in 
right  royal  style. 

Geaeral   S/ieman    {»    General   Badeaa,    U.S.  Minuter,  Bn>.wls. 

l{eiiil-Quarter«  Army,  U.S.,  Sf.  Loui»,  Mo., 
Sept.  im,  1875. 
Dkar  Badeau, — Lord  Houf^htoti  and  son,  Mr.  Milnes,  were 
here  lust  week,  and  presented  yuur  letter,  which  1  was  glad  to 
receive.     I   showed  his  lordship   all  about  the  city,  and  enter- 
tained him  and  his  80u  at  dinner.     The  city  authorities  also 
took  hitn  in  hand  one  day,  introducing  him  at  the  Merchants' 
Exchange,  and  driving  him  to  the  jiarks  and  various  places  of 
interest;  so  that,  on  taking  his  departure  for  the  East,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  well  pleased.      He    is    surely    a    gentleman    of 
refinement    and    culture.     You    may    safely   send  any  of   your 
friends  to  me  here,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  redeem  any  promise 
you  may  make  them.     Generally  strangers  want  to  go  out  on 
the  plains  when  an  army  acquaintance  is  indispensable. 
Truly  your  friend, 

W.  T.  Shbbhan. 

Lord  Houghton  was  not  one  of  those  who  wished 
to  "  go  out  on  the  plains ;  "  he  greatly  preferred  re- 
maining in  the  cities,  and  making  acquaintance  with 
men  rather  than  with  game.  One  St.  Louts  newspaper 
reports  an  interview  with  him  which  may  be  reproduced 
here  : — 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Houghton  of  En«;land,  perhaps 
better  known  in  this  country  as  Sir  Moncktun  Milnes,  arrived 
at  the  LindcU  last  night  from  Chicago  rid  the  Illinois  Central 
Kailroad.  A  Tiiiieii  reporter  sent  up  his  card,  and  was  most 
courteously  received  by  the  honourable  gentleman. 
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**  VVIuMi  did  you  arrive  in  America^  Lord  Houghton?'* 
i|Ut*ri(Hl  tlio  reporter. 

Lord  11. :  ''  On  the  16th  of  August  I  landed  at  Quebec^  and 
Mpciit.  tlireo  weeks  at  Niagara  Falls.  This  is  my  first  visit  to 
Aiiiorica,  although  I  have  all  my  life  taken  great  interest  in  the 
tniutitry  and  desired  to  see  it.  I  started  over  just  as  the  war 
broke  out^  but  postponed  my  visit  in  consequence  of  that 
tK'(!urn»nee." 

Lord  Houghton  spent  several  days  in  Chicago,  and  will 
rniniin  in  St.  Louis  until  Mondav  at  least :  be  will  then  visit 
(*iu(innati,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  and  will  spend  the  fall 
ill  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  He  has  come  over  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  viewing  America,]and  studying  American  institu- 
tions, of  which  he  entertains  a  very  high  opinion;  he  may 
possibly  visit  the  Soutbem  States  before  his  return.  His  son, 
the  Honourable  Robert  Milnes,  accompanied  his  father  to 
America,  and  will  arrive  in  St.  Louis  this  morning,  having 
lingered  in  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  a  chicken 
hunt  on  the  prairies.  Lord  Houghton  has  written  a  number 
of  volumes,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  which  have  won  for  him 
distinction  in  the  literary  world.  His  last  work,  that  was 
republished  in  America,  was  entitled  "  Monograms,^^  a  work 
treating  of  society  and  its  component  parts.  Upon  his  return 
he  will  probably  give  to  the  world  a  work  on  American  manners 
and  cu.stoms.  He  is  a  very  pleasant  and  courteous  gentleman. 
He  has  letters  of  introduction  to  Mayor  Britton,  Hon.  Thomas 
Allen,  William  H.  Benton,  and  other  prominent  citizens  of  St. 
Louis,  who  will  no  doubt  show  him  all  the  interesting  features 
of  the  city. 

It  was  not  at  St.  Louis,  but  at  another  town  in  the 
West,  that  Lord  Houghton  had  an  experience  with  an 
interviewer  which  he  delighted  afterwards  to  relate. 
He  had  retired  to  rest  at  an  out-of-the-way  place, 
fatigued  after  a  long  day's  railway  travelling,  when  his 
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faitliful  English  attendant  Dey,  the  butler  and  house- 
steward  of  Fryston,  who  had  accompanied  him  on  tlie 
journey,  entered  his  room  to  inform  him  that  lie  could 
not  get  rid  of  a  newspaper  reporter  who  was  bent  upon 
seeing  hira,  and  who  declined  to  regard  the  fact  that 
he  was  in  bed  as  any  obstacle  to  the  interview.  Lord 
Houghton  consented  to  see  the  importunate  visitor,  who 
forthwith  asked  his  views  regarding  American  institu- 
tions in  general,  and  the  American  press  in  particular, 

"  What  strikes  me  about  your  press,"  said  he  in 
reply  to  this  modest  request,  "  is  the  extreme  violence 
of  the  language  you  use  towards  your  political  opponents, 
I  see  in  one  paper  I  read  this  morning  that  President 
Grant  is  described  as  a  drunkai-il,  a  liar,  and  a  thief. 
Now  even  supposing  he  were  all  these  things — which  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  admit — -do  you  not  think  that  it 
would  show  more  self-respect  on  the  part  of  his  op- 
ponents if  they  were  to  remember  that  he  is  at  least  the 
head  of  your  nation,  and  its  representative  in  the  eyes  of 
tlie  world,  and  that  consequently  any  attack  made  upon 
hira  is  virtually  an  attack  on  the  Ilepublic  itself?" 

The  ne.\t  morning,  when  he  opened  the  paper  which 
contained  an  account  of  this  interview,  he  found,  after  a 
graphic  description  of  his  own  appearance  in  bed,  the 
following  statement  :^ 


Lord  Houghton  is  not  inclineJ  to  admit  that  President  Grant 
H  is  a  drunkard  and  a  thief,  and  be  thinks  that  even  if  he  is,  the 
^M       fact  should  not  he  published  to  the  world  in  the  newspapers. 

H  After   this    it    is   perhaps    unnecessary    to    say   tlie 
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traveller  was  more  wary  in  his  interviews  with  the  enter- 
prising reporter.  He  was  not  allowed  to  escape  from 
St.  Louis  without  a  speech.  It  was  delivered  on 
'Change,  and  the  reporters  record  his  expression  of 
astonishment  at  the  fact  that  such  a  reception  should 
have  been  given  him,  especially  when  he  considered  that 
he  had  come  among  the  people  in  an  unofficial  capacity, 
liaving  no  claims  upon  them  except  that  he  looked  upon 
Americans  in  the  light  of  fellow-countrymen.  He  said 
that  "  as  his  life  went  on,  and  old  age  approached,  a 
desire  had  entered  his  breast  to  turn  his  footsteps  once 
towards  the  setting  sun ;  he  had  made  one  or  two  of 
these  footfalls,  and  now  found  himself  in  immense  dis- 
tricts of  rich  agricultural  lands,  amid  a  large  and  sturdy 
population ;  he  found  magnificent  buildings  and  struc- 
tures, showing  an  appreciation  of  the  arts  truly  com- 
mendable. He  expressed  his  gratification  at  visiting  a 
country  where  his  own  language  was  spoken,  and  where 
he  found  similar  institutions  of  learning,  progress,  and 
public  welfare  to  those  of  the  country  in  which  he  had 
lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being — institutions  which 
could  not  but  be  regarded  as  the  foundations  of  liberty 
and  civilisation." 

It  may  be  .doubted  whether  this  speech  owes  so 
much  to  Lord  Houghton  as  it  does  to  the  reporter,  who 
has  at  all  events  successfully  preserved  whatever  was 
commonplace  in  the  address,  whilst  with  equal  success 
suppressing  anything  characteristic  of  the  style  of  the 
speaker.  It  was  after  delivering  himself  of  this  speech 
that  he  received  a  visit  from  the  reporter  of  the  St. 
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Louis  Republic,  who,  in  recording  what  passed,  expresses 
his  pleasure  at  having  seen  a  live  lord,  and  records 
his  opinion  that  he  was  "  as  easy  and  plain  as  an  old 
shoe." 

Lord  Houghton  [says  another  journalistic  critic]  is  the  livest 
Eitgliehman  St.  Louis  has  ever  seen,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  our 
citizens  will  extend  to  him  every  faciHty  for  gaining  informntion. 

Naturally  enough,  it  was  in  and  around  Boston  and 
Cambridge  that  Lord  Houghton  met  the  greatest 
number  of  old  friends.  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Emerson, 
Joachim  Miller,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Mr.  Bigelow  (formerly  United  States  Minister 
at  Paris),  Mr.  (iurney  (of  Cambridge  University),  and 
others  too  numerous  to  he  named,  were  among  those 
with  whom  he  enjoyed  pleasant  converse  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October.  A  few  of  the  letters 
addressed  to  him  by  these  distinguished  Americans  may 
be  given. 

IL  W.  Longfellow  h  Lord  Houghton. 

Cambridge,  Sept.  I'ird,  1875, 

Dear  Lord  HoroKTON, — T  should  have  written  long  ag«  to 
weleome  you  to  America,  hul  did  not  know  where  a  letter  would 
find  you.  I  suppose  you  are  at  the  Brcvoort,  and  hasten  to  say 
how  delighted  I  shall  be  to  see  you  and  yoilr  son  on  Saturday. 
You  will  find  me  in  rather  poor  case  and  condition,  but  none  the 
less  glad  on  that  account  to  have  yon  under  my  roof. 
Yours  always  I'aithfuliy, 

Henut  W.  Lonofellow. 

Lord  Houghton  Umched  with  the  poet,  and  met  a 

distinguished  party,  including  Mr.  Lowell. 
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a,  jr.  Evicrson  fo  Lord  Ilonghfon. 

Concord,  Mass.,  Oci,  Uh,  1875. 

Dear  Lord  Houghton, — Your  note  is  a  joyful  surprise.  I 
knew  you  were  coming  to  us,  but  did  not  know  that  you  had 
reached  Massachusetts.  Thursday  shall  be  a  welcome  day  to  ns. 
Take  the  train^  Fitchbury  Railroad,  leaving  Boston  at  11  a.m., 
making  sure  your  ticket  and  your  train  are  for  Concord,  Massa* 
chusetts — for  a  train  from  the  same  depot  goes  to  Concord,  New- 
Hampshire — and  we  dine  at  two  o^clock,  and  we  will  give  you 

hearty  welcome  to  our  little  town. 

Always  yours, 

R.  W.  Emerson. 

Mr.  Emerson  followed  up  this  invitation  with  a 
further  one,  begging  Lord  Houghton  to  remain  as  his 
guest  for  as  many  days  as  he  could.  He  was  not  able 
to  accept  this  extended  invitation,  but  he  had  much 
pleasant  talk  with  the  distinguished  writer  over  old 
days,  and  especially  regarding  Carlyle  Jind  their  former 
relations. 

Lord  Houghton  to  Henry  Bright. 

Concord y  October  hth. 

I  have  been  troubled  with  neuralgia  ever  since  I  have  been 
in  America,  and  it  is  little  consolation  to  be  told  it  is  the  maladv 
of  the  nation.  It  has  damped  all  my  pleasure,  and  a  week  of 
medicine  in  New  York  has  only  made  it  worse.  I  like  to  write 
to  you  from  here  [from  Emerson's  house] ,  and  fresh  from  a  walk 
to  Hawthorne's  "  Old  Manse "  and  grave.  They  have  put  up 
two  good  monuments — one  to  the  thirty-six  Concord  men  killed 
in  the  rebellion — another  to  the  farmers  who  in  1775  were  the 
first  to  fall  in  a  contest  with  English  troops.  Emerson  is  very 
well,  and  easy  to  talk  with,  but,  he  says,  unable  to  write.  I  had 
two  charming  days  at  Cambridge — Longfellow  full  of  tenderness. 


L 
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I  am  afraid  he  is  ill,  and  so  is  Lowell.  I  dine  to-morrow  ivitli 
Holmes,  who  is  very  sprightly,  and  like  his  books.  On  Monday 
I  go  to  Albany  and  down  the  Hudson,  intending  to  remain  in 
New  York  till  the  end  of  the  month.  I  am  indeed  sorry  for 
Robertson  Gladstone;  I  should  think  he  was  the  best-loved  of 
tlie  family.  The  New  England  autumn  colouring  is  all  1  es- 
pected,  but  it  has  come  on  too  rapidly,  and  will  be  gone  in  a  few 
days. 

More  than  once  Lord  Houghton  made  a  short  stay 
in  New  York,  leaving  it  for  visits  to  Washington,  Eicli- 
mond,  and  other  places  of  interest.  In  New  York  his 
old  friend  Hurlbert  undertook  the  duties  of  chaperon, 
and  enabled  him  to  see  the  many  persons  with  whom  he 
was  wishful  to  make  acquaintance  in  the  Empire  City. 
He  had  another  friend  in  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Ward, 
so  well-known  to  a  wide  social  and  political  circle  as 
"  Uncle  Sam,"  whose  kindness  did  much  to  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  his  visit  to  New  York.  His  stay  there  was 
a  round  of  social  triumphs,  the  record  of  which  is  to  be 
read  in  the  papers  of  the  time.  The  American  news- 
papers were  indeed  full  of  Houghton  and  of  his  poetry 
whilst  he  remained  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
quotations  I  have  already  made  from  the  Western 
newspapers  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  by  tlie 
descriptions  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  press  of 
the  distinguished  visitor  whom  Americans  delighted  to 
honour.  Some  of  the  letters  of  Mr.  Hurlbert  to  Lord 
Houghton  before  and  during  his  stay  in  New  York, 
and  of  Mr.  Sara  Ward  to  Lord  Houghton's  son,  will 
convey  better  than  any  words  of  mine  can  do  an  idea 
of  his  surroundings  during  this  very  enjoyable  trip. 
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jr.  H.  Ilnrlberf  to  Lord  Houghton . 

MaNhattaii  Club  {F  August  27 1 A,  1875). 

My  dear  Lord  Houghton, — "  And  Satan  also  comes  among 

them/^  as  I  by  these  presents  notify  you.     This  is  from  the  -iVw 

York  JForlil  this  morning — a  sheet  by  no  means  so  black  as  it  is 

painted.     I  trust,  however,  you  won^t  allow  it  to  prevent  you 

from  accepting  any  invitations  you  may  receive  to  go  and  be 

received    by    the    leading   lights   of  literature,   society,    negro 

minstrelsy,  and  the  Cause  (with  a  capital  C)  of  Humanity  (with 

a  capital  H).     I  never  attended  one  of  these  things  in  my  life, 

but  I  judge,  from  what  I  have  heard  of  them,  that  they  must  be 

very  edifying  to  the  stranger  in  our  midst.     ,  I  believe, 

judiciously  got  drunk  before  he  submitted  to  the  ordeal;  Froude 

took  it  all  in  deadly  earnest,  and  thought  it  portended  a  general 

uprising  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  in  America,  to  subdue  and 

stamp  out  the  accursed  Catholic  Celt.     Forster  threw  his  hosts 

into  spasms  of  fury  by  appearing  in  a  morning  jacket  and  red 

cravat,  while  they  were  all  point  device  in  white  chokers  and 

patent  pumps.     .     .     • 

Faithfully  yours, 

William  Henry  Hurlbert. 


Mrs.  Procter  to  Lord  Houghton. 

Beach  House,  Fresh  water,  Octutjcr  *ird,  1875. 

My  dear  Lord  Holghton, — I  am  so  far  from  the  world  that 
I  have  no  news  of  you.  Have  you  seen  the  Yankee  proper? 
Have  you  delighted  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  a  living  Lord  and 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Milnes  ?  Those  whom  you  visited  will 
never  speak  of  1875 ;  it  will  be  "  the  year  when  Lord  Houghton 
was  here.^^  How  you  will  be  quoted  I  What  wonderful  sayings 
you  will  be  said  to  have  uttered  I  Here,  we  rejoice  to  know 
that  the  booksellers  are  ruined,  so  far  as  an  American  is  ever 
ruined.     We  have  been  here  nine  weeks,  and   have  liked  I  he 
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place  more  and  more.     I   do  not  know  if  you  have  ever  been 


here:  a  lovely  little  bay,  fini 
hedges  redolent  of  sweetltriar 
week  has  brought  Mr.  Tennys( 
He  drops  in  at  II  in  the  mi 
we  take  walks  together 


downs,  and  pretty  lanes  with 
and  wild  honeysuckle.  The  last 
I  here,  and  we  meet  continually, 
'ning,  and  sits  gossiping;    then 

a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to 


3  with  him.  His  sons  are  very  pleasant.  We  have  had  some 
friends  staying  at  the  hotel  who  came  for  the  love  of  us — Mies 
Hampton,  Madame  Du  Quaire,  Hamilton  Aide  (who  came  looking 
for  a  house},  Cbarles  Halle,  and  his  sister.  Wu  have  now  in  this 
house  Mrs.  Cornish.  She  wrote  "  Alcestea,"  a  pretty  novel. 
.  .  .  .  On  my  way  here  I  passed  five  golden  days  with  my 
dear  Adelaide  Sartoris.  Oh  !  what  talks  we  had  over  old  times 
during  happy  days  that  can  return  no  more  1 

Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  had  two  letteru  from  A.  C. 
Swinburne.  I  wrote  to  ask  him  for  hie  autograph,  and  he  sent 
me  a  little  poem  that  has  never  been  printed.  I  copy  it  for  you, 
to  make  amenda  for  this  poor  little  note. 

Your  affectionate  old  friend, 

Anne  B.  Proctek. 


fF.  II.  Ilurlbfrt  to  Lord  Hougklon. 

'Ikesdny,  October  Ub,  1875. 
Deak  Lord  Houghton, — This  is  only  to  tell  you  that 
Stuart's  dinner  on  the  Ifth  is  to  include  Beeclier;  Secretary 
Briatowe;  Lester  Walla«k,  the  manager-actor;  Burnside,  who 
got  the  Union  Army  so  handsomely  whipped  at  Frederics- 
burg;  Beauregard,  the  hero  of  Bull  run ;  John  Kelly,  tbe 
present  King  of  Tamany ;  and,  if  he  arrives  in  time,  the 
Cardinal.  Never  was  such  a  dinner  planned  since  those  won- 
derful days  we  [lusaed  together  iu  Egypt.  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  have  a  week  or  so  to  prepare  for  such  a  gastronomic 
Armageddon. 

W.  H.   HUKLBKHT. 
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Mr.  Sunt  Ward  to  tJie  Hon,  Robert  Milneif, 

Brevoort  House,  October  19ti,  1875. 

We  have  had  your  dear  and  lively  old  governor  back  here 
some  five  days,  two  of  which  pars  fui.  I  do  not  conjecture  to 
what  extent  this  Ulysses  of  literature,  poetry,  and  humanity^ 
recounts  his  rambles,  and  as  all  about  them  must  be  honey  to  you, 
I  proceed  to  say  first  that  we  all  drank  a  bumper  to  your  safie 
arrival ;  two,  that  Ulysses  reached  New  York  after  a  confused 
peregrination  on  Thursday,  the  14th  inst.,  as  I  was  being  scurried 
to  Washington.  He  dined  that  night  at  the  Manhattan  Club 
with  Hurlbert,  Governor  Tilden,  Dorsheimcr,  Marble,  Sidney 
Webster,  and  others.  The  next  day,  I  still  vaulting  from  car  to 
car,  he  dined  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  whom  he  enjoyed 
amazingly.  The  day  after,  Saturday,  the  16th,  he  decorated  the 
dejf'Anrr  of  the  Century  Club  as  per  enclosed  report  of  festive 
proceedings.  The  same  afternoon  at  4  I  escorted  him,  per 
steamboat,  with  Evarts,  to  Glen  Cove,  where  Barlow  entertained 
us  feudally,  and  Ulysses  behaved  with  all  the  attractive  grace  of 
a  troubadour.  .  .  .  Yesterday  morning  we  had  a  charming 
time  of  picturesque  inspection,  and  at  11.30  Hurlbert  arrived 
with  Bret  Harte.  Bayard  Taylor  came  over  to  get  the  Century 
speech  for  the  Tribune  of  to-day,  from  which  I  enclose  a  complete 
version.  .  .  .  While  writing  the  preceding,  I  heard  the 
exasi^erating  rap  of  Hurlbert^s  cane,  and  enter  Ulysses,  Evarts, 
and  Hurlbert,  from  a  dinner  at  Chief- Justice  Shears,  to  get  seltzer 
in  my  den.  To-day  Ulysses  dines  at  the  Manhattan  Club,  and 
on  Friday  he  will  be  entertained  by  Mr.  Evarts. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

October  Uud,  1875, 

Imprimhy  the  health  of  Ulysses  is  much  better  and  steadier. 
Since  his  return  from  Barlow's  he  complains  no  more  of  neuralgia, 
and  I  have  not  seen  Dr.  Barker  in  the  hotel  since  he  came  back 
from  Boston.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th  we  dined  with  W. 
Stuart  at  the  Manhattan  Club;  twenty-two  at  table — Evai'ts, 
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Bajard  Taylor,  Lee,  and  no  end  of  Anaerican  notabilities.  For 
so  large  a  dinner  it  was  a  convivial  and  sooial  snccees,  and  the 
Lord  of  Itliaca  bore  it  extremely  well,  considering  that  he  had 
spent  the  latter  part  of  the  day  in  revelry  at  the  Harpers'  book 
manufactory.  He  has  been  at  Jay's  in  West  Chester  for  the 
last  three  nights,  and  we  dine  this  p.m.  with  Eva.rts  diez  lit  i;  and 
so  ends  my  elironicle,  which  would  be  incomplete  did  I  neglect 
to  add  that  his  lovable  popularity  is  daily  on  the  increase.  I 
hear  on  all  sides  reporters'  praises  of  his  heartiness,  geniality, 
and  bright  intelligence.  Had  the  British  Government  sent  him 
here  as  plenipotentiary,  with  a  salary  of  £24,000  jxir  annum,  to 
win  the  hearts  of  Jonathan  Brothers,  he  could  not  do  more  than 
he  has  done,  and  is  daily  doing,  to  achieve  that  national  purpose. 
Why  did  he  not  come  on  the  high  joint  commission  ? 

T/if  Saw  /')  the  Same. 

JTa'/iuiff/oii,  Ovt„l>a-  Zl/fi,  1875. 
.  ■  .  .  The  dinner  of  Evarts  was  a  success.  Governor 
Tilden  and  ex-Governor  Morgan,  both  of  New  York,  were  there ; 
this  was  Friday.  Ulysses  spent  Saturday  evening  at  the 
Century.  Sunday  he  went  to  hear  Beecher  preach,  with  Mr. 
Evarts;  paid  the  Duncans  a  visit  at  Stateu  Islaud;  and  dined 
with  S.  G.  Ward,  the  agent  o£  the  Barings.  Monday  he  visited 
the  public  schools,  and  gave  a  little  dinner  in  bis  room  to  Beecher, 
Hurlbert,  Stuart,  and  myself.  It  was  very  cosy,  and  they  ad- 
journed to  see  Booth  play  Hiimlct.  Yesterday  he  breakfast-ed 
with  me,  and  lunched  with  Thnrlow  Weod.  In  the  evening  Mrs. 
General  Sherwood  gave  him  a  reception,  and  I  came  Iiitber.  It 
is  settled  that  he  goes  to  Richmond,  and  then  sojourns  in  my 
den  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  November. 

T/ie  S'liitP  to  the  SaiHi\ 

IS rei'iiiiii-  Hiiiite,  Nuvfinl/er  ind. 
Great  dinner  last  evening  by  Biers  tad  t  here;  twenty  guests 
and  a  charming  time ;  photographs  of  Ulysses  upon  the  bill  of 
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fare.  This  morning  he  gave  a  lovely  breakfast  to  literary  men 
in  one  of  the  parlours  up-stairs.  He  goes  to  Philadelpliia  to- 
morrow, thence  to  Washington.     Health  improving. 

The  Same  to  the  Same, 

WaMngfotty  November  Vlthy  1875. 

I  enclose  the  latest  news  from  our  dear  friend  Ulysses,  who 
after  a  series  of  ovations  here,  which  culminated  in  my  little 
festivity,  started  for  Richmond  on  the  15th  inst.  He  had  in- 
tended making  a  visit  to  Lord  and  Lady  Milton,  near  Covingp- 
ton,  250  miles  west  of  Richmond,  but  received  before  leaving 
this  place  a  regretful  note  from,  the  latter,  stating  that  her 
husband  was  too  unwell  to  receive  him  suitably.  To-morrow  he 
dines  with  John  Cadwallader,  whom  I  was  sorrj*^  to  disappoint 
by  being  summoned  to  New  York  to-night.  He  leaves  this 
Friday  morning,  the  19th,  for  New  York,  dines  Saturday  with 
the  Lotos  Club,  Sunday  with  Mrs.  Stephens,  Monday  has  a 
grand  function  at  Barlow^s,  Tuesday  a  reception  at  the  Union 
League,  and  Wednesday  he  takes  the  Bothnia  for  home. 

The  Same  to  the  Same, 

Brevoort  Houses  Nov.  20th,  1875. 

Ulysses  returned  at  4  last  evening  enchanted  with  Rich- 
mond, which  he  found  as  different  from  New  York  as  Florence 
is  from  Hull,  He  dined  last  evening  with  a  railroad  operator 
named  John  A.  C.  Gray,  and  to-day  gives  a  lunch  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jennings,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster,  and  others.  In  lieu 
of  taking  the  Bothnia  on  Wednesday,  he  returns  to  Boston 
to  spend  a  week  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  where  he  will  kiss 
the  Plymouth  Rock,  the  blarney  stone  of  America,  and  look  up 
reminiscences  of  his  and  your  ancestors.  This  valuation  shows 
the  wonderful  energy  of  our  wanderer.  I  write  this  in  haste,  to 
prepare  you  for  the  disappointment  which  this  delay  may  cause 
at  Fryston  Hall. 

These  extracts  from  the  letters  of  a  genial  member 
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of  American  society  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  the 
whirl  of  hospitable  entertainments  in  the  midst  of 
which  Lord  Houghton  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  in  America  than  any  words  of  mine  could  do. 
The  American  people  treated  him  as  one  of  themselves, 
and,  from  the  President  downwards,  made  him  free  of 
their  homes.  He  had  conquered  the  literary  world 
before  he  set  foot  on  American  soil,  for  there  were  not 
many  writing  men  in  the  United  States  whom  he  had 
not  tried  to  help  in  the  Old  World ;  but  he  now  took 
American  society  by  storm,  reviving  thus,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  forty  years,  his  early  triumphs 
in  society  at  home.  President  Grant,  during  his 
visit  to  Washington,  showed  him  exceptional  marks 
of  attention,  as  did  also  the  leading  members  of 
the  Administration,  the  millionaires  of  New  York, 
the  great  merchants  of  Philadelpliia,  and  the  HHerali 
of  Boston  and  Cambridge  ;  and  everywhere  the  lead- 
ing members  of  society  did  what  they  could  to  make 
his  time  pass  pleasantly.  How  thoroughly  he  enjoyed 
his  visit  is  only  known  to  those  who,  in  later  days, 
heard  him  dwell  upon  it  in  accents  of  lingering  regret. 
One  of  the  newspaper  reporters  in  New  York,  describing 
him,  had  said  that  none  could  see  him  without  feeling 
that  he  was  "  a  chiel  amang  them  taking  notes."  Those 
notes  he  never  printed,  never  even  committed  to  writing; 
but  the  newspaper  reporter  was  not  wrong.  Few  men 
ever  visited  America  who  made  better  use  of  their 
powers  of  observation  than  Lord  Houghton  did  during 
his  stay  in  the  United  States,     Everything  that  was 
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now  interested  him,  and  everything  that  was  old ;  he 
was  able  to  draw  a  thousand  contrasts  between  society 
in  Now  York  or  Washington,  and  society  in  London  or 
Konio.  He  contrasted  the  spirit  of  the  New  World  with 
that  of  the  far  East,  with  which  he  had  made  ac- 
quaintance in  his  youth.  There  was  not  a  point  in  the 
social  and  political  life  of  America  which  he  failed  to 
obsorve,  or  which  he  was  unable  to  compare  with  an 
analogous  feature  of  European  life.  He  visited  schools 
and  prisons,  and  almshouses  and  public  libraries.  He 
dined  impartially  with  the  saint  and  the  sinner,  with 
the  Hopublican  and  the  Democrat,  with  the  Northern 
Abolitionist  and  the  slaveholder  of  the  South;  and  every- 
whoiv  he  made  his  notes  and  brought  them  home,  and 
tisod  them  in  after-days  to  enliven  many  a  happy 
evening  at  Fryston,  or  in  the  country  houses  he  was 
visiting,  and  to  illustrate  his  more  serious  talk  on  public 
affairs  and  institutions.  It  was  a  genuine  pilgi'image 
which  he  made  ;  and  it  was  carried  out  in  a  manner 
which  befitted  his  own  character.  This  visit  to  America, 
indeed,  might  be  regarded  as  an  epitome  of  his  whole 
life,  seeing  that  it  illustrated  the  breadth  of  his  sym- 
pathies, the  universality  of  his  curiosity,  his  social  gifts 
and  his  kindness  of  heart,  the  keenness  of  his  interest  in 
literature  and  men  of  letters,  and  the  genuine  attach- 
ment which  he  always  felt  to  those  social  and  political 
movements  that  promised  to  make  for  good  in  the 
world.  One  cannot  but  regret  now  that  he  was  too 
much  engrossed  with  his  engagements  from  day  to  day 
to  write  at  any  length  to  his  friends  and  family.     Most 
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of  us  would  give  not  a  little  for  a  series  of  monographs 
such  as  Lord  Houghton  could  have  written  on  the  chief 
features  of  social  life  iu  the  United  States  in  1S75. 


I 


Lord  Himi/h/on  to  H^nrj/  Bright. 

JiHthk  L<-gation,  Waxhingtoa,  Noi>.  U-fi,  1875. 
I  return  liy  the  Buthnin,  which  starts  on  the  X-tth.  This 
tour  o£  mine  has  liad  its  diffieiilties,  and  I  have  never  heen  quite 
well  for  a  single  day.  I  am  perhaps  hetter  now,  the  weather 
bein{j  (lelifjhtful — the  real  Indian  summer.  The  President  dined 
out  yesterday  to  meet  me,  which,  I  am  told,  is  a  great  honour. 
The  Union  League  Club  entertains  me  the  night  before  my 
departure,  which  is  a  bore,  as  I  cannot  correct  my  sjieech.  I 
dine  with  the  Lotos  Club  nest  Saturday — rather  a  turious  genus 
in  the  American  flora.  I  go  to  Richmond  to-morrow,  to  have 
a  glimpse  at  the  unhappy  South;  I  should  liave  no  pleasure  in 
going  further. 


To  hio  l)augki<^T. 
Brevoorl  Hqum,  Fifth  Avenue,  Nov.  ^Inil,  1875. 
Dkarest  Amy, — You  will  not  see  me  by  this  mail;  you 
must  have  a  short  letter  o£  explanation.  I  found  that  my 
Boston  friends  thought  I  had  rather  neglected  them,  and  as 
there  is  now  no  pressing  business  at  home,  I  thought  it  as  well 
to  go  there  from  the  34th  to  the  29th,  and  to  sail  on  the  1st  by 
the  Abynnniii.  I  thus  hope  to  be  with  you  about  the  l^tb, 
allowing  for  n  rest  at  Liverpool.  The  weather  is  clear  and  cold, 
ftnd  I  am  decidedly  the  better  for  it.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
Fitzwilliams  appeared  here  Friday  on  his  way  to  see  Milton  ; 
I  am  very  carious  to  know  how  he  finds  him.  I  asked  Mrs. 
to  invite  bim,  "  a  son  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's."  She  under- 
stood me  to  say  "my  son-in-law  Pitzwilliam,"  and  she  invited 
him  accordingly,  to  our  great  amusement.  He  and  Miles 
Stapleton  return  with  nie  on  the  1st.     1  suppose  my  speech  of 
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to-morrow  will  be  in  the  Times,     I  am  very  nervous  about  it,  as 
it  is  to  be  in  a  theatre  and  on  a  stage.     .     .     .     J  a  revmr. 

Your  affectionate, 

I  must  close  this  imperfect  account  of  his  visit  with 
a  few  extracts  from  letters  referring  to  it,  and  from 
newspaper  reports  of  his  speeches. 

Sir  George  Bowen  to  the  Dowager  Viscouvtess  Galway. 

75,  Cadoga^i  Square,  S.W.,  July  1<  1889. 

My  dear  Lady  Galway, — When  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you,  you  said  that  you  would  like  me  to  send  you  some 
notes  respecting  my  visit  to  Washington  and  Richmond  in  the 
United  States  in  1875  with  your  brother  and  my  friend  the 
late  Lord  Houghton. 

I  recollect  that  at  a  dinner  at  Washington,  where  President 
Grant  was  present,  Lord  Houghton  talked  humorously  so 
much  in  favour  of  polygamy  that  the  President  said,  grimly,  ''  I 
really  must  appoint  you  to  be  the  next  Governor  of  Utah/'  Lord 
Houghton  was  received  with  the  most  flattering  attention  in 
America;  for  he  combined  in  his  own  person  two  capacities 
which  Americans  like  and  admire — that  of  an  English  peer,  and 
that  of  the  distinguished  man  of  letters.  While  at  Richmond^ 
in  Virginia,  we  were  driven  by  the  Mayor  over  the  famous 
battlefield  where  General  Lee  so  long  baffled  the  Northern 
armies.  I  was  then  on  my  return  to  Australia,  where  I  was 
Governor  of  Victoria,  from  a  short  leave  of  absence  in  England. 
At  Philadelphia  I  parted  from  your  kind-hearted  and  accomplished 
brother,  of  whom  I  shall  always  cherish  a  very  friendly  remem- 
brance. I  afterwards  received  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  wrote : 
"  I  shall  never  forget  the  party  to  which  we  were  invited  at 
Richmond  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  the  former  Confederate 
General,  who  had  been  wounded  in  battle ;  how  much  I  was 
struck  by  a  charming  American  lady  suddenly  striking  up  my 
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own  enng,  '  Strangers  Yet ' ;  and  hnw,  when  the  Governor 
apologised  to  ub  for  retiring  early  because  he  had  a  ball  in  his 
back,  you  remarked  to  me  that  euch  an  ffmw'c/JW'ww^  was  a  suffi- 
cient exeuse — a  tnuf  which  I  often  repeat  in  England  as  one  of 
the  most  amusing  I  ever  heard.     .     .     ." 

Yonra  very  truly, 

G.  P.  BOWEN. 


At  the  entertainment  at  the  Century  Club  Mr. 
Bryant,  the  President  o£  the  Club,  presided,  and  made 
a  genial  speech,  full  of  happy  references  to  Lord 
Houghton's  life  and  his  literary  work.  The  reply  of 
Lord  Houi^hton,  as  reported  in  the  New  York  papers, 
may  be  given  here. 


Mr.  Bryant  and  Gentlemen, — In  finding  myself  hen-  now 
for  the  first  time,  I  am  agitated  by  conflicting  emotions — by 
my  pleasure  in  being  among  you,  and  by  my  regret  at  not 
having  been  here  before. 

In  alluding  to  my  poetic  experience,  Mr.  Bryant  mentioned 
that  I  had  passed  many  years  of  my  early  life  in  Italy  ;  and 
while  he  was  so  doing,  there  arose  in  my  memory  a  little  incident 
not  inapplitiable  to  my  present  position.  I  passed  some  time  at 
Venice,  and  one  summer  evening,  on  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  an  old  man,  who  walked  up  and 
down  with  a  mingled  inr  of  wonder  and  delight,  and  who,  after 
I  had  observed  him  for  some  moments,  came  and  asked  me,  in 
the  Venetian  dialect,  what  streets  he  was  to  take  towards  a 
certain  remote  portion  of  the  cily.  I  said  that  I  was  a  foreigner, 
and  that  he,  being  a  native  of  the  place,  must  know  its  geo- 
graphy better  than  I  eould  do.  He  then  told  me  that  he  was 
there  for  the  first  time.  He  had  passed  all  his  life  in  his  own 
distant  ivorld,  there  earning  his  daily  bread,  and  occupied  by  its 
little  local  interests.  At  last  a  friend  had  told  him  that  he  must 
see  the  Place  and  Church  of  San  Marco  before  he  died,  and  put 
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him  in  a  boat  and  landed  him  there ;  and  now  he  wanted  to  find 
his  way  home,  charmed  and  contented. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  in  the  jwsition  of  that  Venetian  veteran, 
and  shall  return  to  my  country,  happy  that  I  have  at  last  found 
my  way  to  this  j^freat  place  and  habitation  of  the  civifaft  of 
En^Iish-sj>eaking  people. 

Not  that  I  have  ever  failed  to  regard  this  country,  in  many 
senses,  as  my  own,  from  the  time  when  I  took  moral  comfort 
from  the  flight  of  Mr.  Bryant's  "  Wild  Fowl  ^*  across  the  ocean, 
and  took  in  the  best  lesson  of  life  from  the  Psalm  of  Long- 
fellow.    Since  then  I  have  ever  been  with  you  in  all  your  intel- 
lectual })rogress,  and  in  the  necessarily  chequered  course  of  your 
constitutional  history,  and  never  more  than  in  the  late  solemn 
years,  in  all  the  national  difficulties  which  you  have  so  ener- 
getically, so  persistently,    and    so   humanely  surmounted.     In 
looking  back  to  my  impressions  at  those  times,   I  sometimes 
think  that  my  sympathy  with  you  was  not  wholly  unselfish,  but 
that  I  felt  that,  if  I  had  ever  written  anything  which  has  a 
chance  of  a  prolonged  existence,  I  should  wish  it  to  be  read,  not 
by  any  distracted  and  impotent  communities  of  British  race,  but 
by  America,  one  and  indivisible.      And,  gentlemen,  this  is  not 
unnatural;    for,  amid  all  the  divisions  or  distractions  of  your 
history,  your  literature  has  ever  been  patriotic  and   national. 
Literature,  in  truth,  has  been  to  you  a  good  and  faithful  emi- 
grant, reproductive,  not  only  of  all  intellectual  growth,  but  of 
the  sympathies — the  largest  sympathies — which  bind  together 
man  to  man.     It  has  settled  among  you  every  classic  writer  of 
British  origin  ;    and  from  the  Continent  it  has  brought  to  you 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Heinrich  Heine.    It  is  also  noticeable  that 
by  the  side  of  these  great  colonisations  of  thought,  you  have  not 
refused  to  receive,  and  to  i)ass  to  your  furthest  territories,  the 
humblest  addition,  the  single  volume  of  verse,  the  chance  feli- 
citous expression  of  combined  thought  and  feeling ;    even  some 
accidental  refrain  of  song  that  has  pleasantly  caught  the  ear 
and  gone  to  the  heart  of  man. 

And  this  brings  me  to   say  to  you  one   professional  word 
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respecting'  that  art  and  nature  of  poetry  that  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  connect  with  my  name.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
verses  I  have  written  were  that  product  of  the  lyrical  period 
of  youth  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon  among  modern 
civilisation.  It  exhibits  itself  sometimes  iu  the  strangest 
vithont  connection  with  other  culture,  or  even  the  most 
intellectual  opportunities.  Of  this  I  happen  to  have 
given  to  the  world  a  signal  instance  in  the  volume  I  published 
of  the  poems  of  "  David  Gray,"  a  Scotch  weaver-boy,  who,  with- 
out one  advantage  beyond  the  common  education  of  his  cla~i3, 
described  all  the  nature  within  his  ken  in  the  highest  poetic  |>er- 
fection,  and  passed  away,  leaving  a  most  pathetic  record  of  a 
short  life  of  imaginative  sensibility.  You  can  contrast  this 
Eple  and  wayside  flower  of  a  faculty  with  such  rich  and  com- 
plete cultivation  as  it  can  assume  in  the  efflorescence  of  Tennyson 
r  Swinburne ;  but  in  whatever  form  you  find  it,  do  not  the  less 
value  the  faculty  itself.  Permit  me  to  say  that  in  no  condition 
of  society  can  it  be  encouraged  and  fertilised  more  usefully  than 
among  yourselves.  For  not  only  will  it  bring  with  it  calm  and 
comfort  amid  all  the  superabundant  activities,  ambitions,  and 
confusions  of  daily  life,  but  it  has  also  the  regulative  power, 
teaching  men  to  divide  the  sphera  of  the  imagination  from  that 
of  practical  life,  and  thus  obviating  the  dangers  that  so  oft«n 
arise  from  the  want  of  this  distinction.  There  is  no  better 
preservative  than  the  exercise  of  the  poetic  faculty  from  reiiyious 
hallucinations,  from  political  delusions,  and  I  would  say  even 
from  financial  extravagances.  Therefore  through  the  whole 
vast  range  of  this  New  World  be  on  the  watch  to  look  out 
for  and  to  encourage  this  great  gift  to  man.  Do  not  be  too 
hard  with  any  imperfections  or  absence  of  refinement  which 
may  awiompany  its  exhibition.  Do  not  treat  it  too  critically 
or  with  too  much  scholastic  censure.  Recognise  also  its 
value  on  another  ground — the  extension  and  the  perpetuation 
of  our  great  common  language — an  interest  not  less  dear  to 
every  one  of  us  here  present  than  to  the  future  welfare  of 
mankind  : 
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"  Beyond  the  vague  Atlantic  deep. 
Far  as  the  farthest  prairies  sweep. 
Where  mountain  wastes  the  sense  appal. 
Where  bams  the  radiant  Western  Fall, 

One  dutv  lies  on  old  and  voune — 
With  filial  piety  to  guard. 
As  on  its  greenest  native  sward. 

The  glory  of  the  English  tongue. 


t€ 


That  ample  speech,  that  subtle  speech. 
Apt  for  the  need  of  all  and  each. 
Strong  to  endure,  yet  prompt  to  bend, 
WTierever  human  feeling  tend. 

Preserve  its  force,  expand  its  powers. 
And  through  the  maze  of  civil  life. 
In  letters,  commerce,  e'en  in  strife, 

Remember,  it  is  vours  and  ours/' 


At  the  Lotos  Club,  where  he  was  entertained  at 
dinner,  the  principal  speech  after  his  own  was  made 
by  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor.  The  last  entertainment  in 
Houghton's  honour  in  America  was  a  reception  at 
the  Union  League  Club.  There  had  been  an  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  friends  of  different  parties 
to  organise  a  special  demonstration  in  his  honour  of 
a  most  unique  description  in  American  life.  The 
following  circular  explains  the  character  of  this  enter- 
tainment : — 

New  York,  Novemfjer  10///,  1S75. 

It  is  proposed  to  offer  to  Lord  Houghton,  on  the  eve  of  his 
return  to  England,  a  public  testimonial  of  the  respect  and  regard 
in  which  he  is  held  in  this  country^  not  only  as  an  accomplished 
and  eminent  man  of  letters,  and  as  a  conspicuous  champion  of 
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Liberal  ideas  in  his  own  country,  but  as  one  of  the  very  few 
Englisbmen  of  rank,  influence,  and  repute  who  steadfastly 
refused,  during  the  darkest  hours  of  our  history,  to  dea|)air  of  the 
American  Republic, 

Those  who  are  most  familiar  with  our  diplomatic  annata,  best 
know  how  great  a  debt  American  freedom  owes  to  such  IDnglish 
statesmen  as  tlie  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Houghton,  Mr.  Bright, 
and  Mr,  Forster,  who  resolutely  opposed  and  triumphantly  de- 
feated every  attempt  at  bringing  about,  in  any  shape  or  under 
any  pretext,  an  European  intervention  in  the  affairs  o£  this 
country. 

The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  a  few  gentlemen  of  this 
city,  who  feel  with  them  the  propriety  of  expressing  in  some 
informal  and  agreeable  way  the  Dstcem  which  he  has  justly 
earned  from  all  Americans,  have  the  honour,  therefore,  to 
invite  you  to  join  them  in  a  subscription  dinner  and  concert, 
to  be  given  to  him  at  Delmonioo's,  in  this  city,  ou  the  SSnd 
instant. 

The  number  of  subscriptions  wilt  be  limited  to  tifty,  at  one 
hundred  dollars  each,  each  subscriber  having  the  privilege  of 
inviting  one  lady.  An  equal  number  of  invitations  will  be 
issued  by  the  Committee,  to  include  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington,  and  persons  of  eminence  and  authority 
throughout  the  country. 

The  favour  of  an  immediate  reply,  to  be  addressed  to  any  one 
of  the  undersigned,  at  Delmonioo's,  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street 
and  Fifth  Avouue,  New  York,  is  requested  by 

Your  very  obedient  servants, 

SaUUEL  J.  TiLDBH. 

Charles  O'Connok, 
Thurlow  Weed, 
Wm.  M.  EvAitTs. 

All  sections  of  the  political  world  in  New  York  had 
joined  in  making  arrangements  for  this  banquet  and 
reception,  but  it  was  abandoned  in  consequence  ot"  the 
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action  of  the  Union  League  Clab,  which  had  secured 
Lord  Houghton's  attendance  on  a  later  date  than  that 
fixed  for  the  non-partisan  gathering.  At  the  Union 
League  the  speech  in  his  honour  was  made  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Choate,  the  President  of  the  Club,  and  in  his 
reply  Lord  Houghton  said  : — 

I    am    asked   often     what   I  think   of    my   experiences    in 
this  country,  and  I  have  no  objection  whatever  in  conversation 
to  state  my  thoughts,  but  to  such  an  audience  as  this  I  should 
be  very  careful  of  telling  my  experiences.     You  would  at  once 
see  through  them  ;  you  would  see  how  imperfect — how  foolishly 
imperfect — my  deductions  were ;  and  you  would  say, ''  If  he  is  a 
sensible  man^  he  will  go  home  and  think  of  what  he  has  seen^ 
and  read  in  books  and  newspapers^  and  will  in  his  own  due  time 
form  certain  conclusions."     Now  that  is  just  what  I  hope  to  do. 
When  I  come  to  individuals  and  to  society  which  I  have  met, 
that  is  a  totally  different  matter.     I  recognise  that  I  have  met 
in  this  country  men  whom  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  met 
anywhere — men  with  whose  familiarity  I  have  been  honoured ; 
and  I  may  say  this,  that  if  I  were  to  compare  the  best  men  I 
have  met  here  with  the  best  men  I  have  known  in  Europe,  I 
should  simply  say  this,  that  the  men  that  I  have  found  here 
seem  to  me  as  equal  to  the  circumstances  in   which  they  are 
placed,  as  intelligent  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  as  noble  in  their 
innermost  impulses,  as  just  in  their  impressions,  as  any  I  have 
ever  met  in  my  intercourse  in  Europe.     I  have  been  received 
with  great  kindness  by  your  intelligent  and  able  President.     I 
had  the  strange  fortune  the  other  day  to  sit  by  the  death-bed 
of  that  amiable  and  honest  man  your  Vice-President,  in  the 
Capitol  in  Washington,  lying  under  the  portrait  of  Washington. 
I  have  seen  some  of  your  able  men  with  whom  I  have  been 
intimate  in  Europe,  and  you  will  allow  me  to  mention  above  all 
the  man  whose  career  I  witnessed  during  that  stormy  time  of 
your  trouble,  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
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It  wa6  a  £ew  days  afber  making  this  speech  that 
Lord  Houghton's  visit  to  America  terminated,  and 
he  lel't  it,  leaving  innumerable  friends,  with  many  of 
whom  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  kept  up  intimate 
relations. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

FAILING     HEALTH. 

Kotum  to  England — The  Bulgarian  Atrocities  Agitation — I^etters  to  Mr. 
Gladstone — Accident  to  the  Hon.  Kobert  Milnes — Fire  at  Fryston — Lord 
lloujjhton*8  "cheery  stoicism"* — Sympatliy  of  Friends — Restoration  of 
the  Hall — Life  at  Fryston  during  the  re-building — Unveiling  of  Bums* 
Memorial  at  Glasgow — The  Home  of  Mr.  and  l^Irs.  Fox — Lord  Houghton 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales — 'Sleets  with  Accidimt — Dt^ith  of  Thiers — Failing 
Health — His  Regard  for  Journalists — Appreciation  of  the  Provincial  PreM — 
His  Hand^Titing — Death  of  Stirling  ^lax  well — Lord  Houghton  succeeds  him 
as  Foreign  Correspondence  Secretar}*  of  Royal  Academy — "George  Eliot." 

On  his  return  to  England  Lord  Houghton  resumed  his 
social  life  at  Fryston  and  in  London.  His  visit  to  the 
States  made  a  great  impression  upon  him.  In  spite  of 
the  unfavourable  physical  effects  of  the  climate,  he  had 
benefited  greatly,  so  far  as  mind  and  spirits  were  con- 
cerned, by  actual  contact  with  the  people  in  the  great- 
ness of  whose  destinies  he  had  always  believed;  and 
although  direct  observation  of  American  life  had  made 
him  acquainted  with  some  of  its  less  pleasing  features 
and  anomalies,  it  had  in  no  degree  slackened  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  Great  Republic.  Henceforward  a 
new  stream  of  visitors  poured  into  Fryston.  Americans 
of  distinction  had  always  been  welcome  there  ;  but  now 
came  representatives  of  the  many  bodies  from  whom  he 
had  received  acts  of  kindness  during  his  stay  in  the 
States,  and  the  friends  whom  he  had  made  whilst  there. 
In  more  than  one  of  his  speeches  during  the  early  part 
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of  187fl  he  dwelt  upon  the  lessons  he  had  leavned  in 
Aniericii ;  and  in  the  Qi/arterli/  Review  he  wrote  an 
article  on  the  social  relations  of  England  and  America 
which  drew  from  "  Uncle  Sam  "  the  following  acknow- 
ledgment. 

Sam  ff'arri  to  Lunl  lloiKjhIm. 

Uuifed  SMes  Seitafe  Clmiubfr,  }r,"<liiiiyl"ii, 
Augiid  13M,  1876. 

Dear  Ix)BD  Hocghton, — Many  thanks  for  jour  admirable 
ap''i-i;u  of  your  Yankee  cousins,  which  I  have  read  witb  pleasure 
and  refleptiiin.  Your  prose  is  as  clear  and  poiuteii  as  your  verses 
are  graceful  and  dreamy,  and  the  only  thing  one  regrets  is  that 
you  should  not  have  had  the  spur  of  necessity  to  have  driven 
more  quiiU  into  the  public  mind.  Bayard,  now  our  most  exalted 
public  man,  and  by  common  consent  our  statesman  of  the  futui-e, 
«xpres9ed  this  re^et  while  reading  your  Quar/erli/  article,  and 
said  that  I  had  promised  him  that  you  would  send  him  a,  copy 
of  the  new  edition  of  j'our  poems  with  your  auto^aph.  Stewart 
was  ouehanted  with  his  despatch-box.  .  .  .  Evarts  I  see 
as  constantly  as  ever,  and  we  often  talk  of  you;  but  there  is  a 
tender  theme  of  which  I  talk  with  no  one,  and  that  is  my  dear 
nephew,  the  heir- apparent,  who  has  not  confided  to  me  of  late 
his  studies  and  aspirations.  The  United  States  are  now  waitin^f 
for  the  dissolution  of  their  greatest  living  monarch,  old  Vander- 
bilt,  who  shares  with  Tilden  and  Hayes  the  honours  of  public 
attention.  There  is  a  story  that  Astor  and  Stewart  have  had  a 
row  with  Charon  about  theirferrya^,  and  that  they  have  refused 
to  submit  to  his  exactions,  because,  say  they,  Vanderbilt  will  soon 
be  there  to  put  on  an  opposition  ferry-boat.  This  is  not  a  bad_/V« 
d'eipril,  as  the  old  Commodore's  fortune  has  been  made  by  oppo- 
sition, whereby  in  his  early  manhood  he  broke  his  own  mother. 

With  affectionate  wishes  for  your  continued  health  and 
tapping 

Faithfully  yours, 

Unclb  Sau. 
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April  m. 

I  Bpoke  icio  late  last  iiiglit,  and  the  House  was  eager  for  a 

division,  but  my  argument  was  fresh,     I  like very  mucli.     I 

appreciate  the  attentions  of  younfj  M.P.'s  as  an  old  coquette  does 
those  of  the  eons  of  her  former  lovers. 

./«/>  i5fi. 

I  gave  the  Araerioan  Minister  a  dinner  yesterday,  including 
the  three  first  personages  in  the  realm,  and  the  TiHir-i,  Qane/erli/, 
and  Forfttifflillif  as  well,  I  have  also  allied  him  in  my  artiule 
with  the  Duchess  of  Kingston ;  and  if  that  is  not  a  start  for  a, 
Yankee  in  London,  I  don't  know  what  is. 


Vi<-h/,  SI.  Gro"*e'K  J}aij,  Aiignd  Mfh. 
I  have  finally  sL'ttled  to  accept  the  Charlemonts'  invitation 
for  the  6th.  I  hi)pe  Maluiffy  may  be  in  Dublin  some  time 
whilst  I  am  there,  and  may  show  me  some  of  the  lions,  if  there 
are  any,  literary  or  Papistical.  That  respectable  Nonconformist, 
the  titular  Aruhbishop  of  Dublin,  has  broken  both  his  knees, 
thus  rendering  him  incapable  of  seeing  his  friends  or  praying  to 
his  Maker  in  the  orthodox  fashion.  I  am  here  bathing  and 
drinking,  and  being  bored.  My  only  gaiety  is  dining  with  the 
Due  de  Mo[it[>eugier,  where  the  other  (hiy  I  met  the  Princess 
who  is  to  be  the  Queen  of  Spain.  I  am  here  till  the  ^l>th,  and 
thirsting  for  news  of  all  friends. 

In  the  summer  o£  this  year,  Lord  Houghton  was 
much  gratified  by  his  election  as  an  Honorary  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  His  old  college  friend, 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  received  a  like  honour  at  the 
same  time. 

The  autumn  of  1870  was  a  memorable  one  in  the 
history  of  Enj,'land.  In  the  summer  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
accepted  a  peerage,  and  retired  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  it  seemed  a.*!  if  his  retirement  had  been  the 
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signal  for  the  fiercest  political  outbreak  which  the 
country  had  seen  during  many  years.  The  publication 
in  the  Dailt/  New-yt  of  letters  from  Turkey  describing  the 
hideous  atrocities  committed  by  Bashi  Bazouks  upon 
the  Christians  in  some  of  the  chief  towns  of  Bulgaria 
had  stirred  public  indignation  to  the  deepest  depth. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  avowing  that  as  a  member  of  Liord 
Aberdeen's  Ministry  he  had  a  certain  degree  of  personal 
responsibility  for  the  misgovemment  of  the  Turk,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  that  great  part  of  the  English 
j)eople  which  clamoured  for  the  repression  of  these 
cruelties.  September,  1870,  was  a  month  which  will 
long  be  remembered.  At  the  time  when,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  England  is  always  wrapt  in  profound 
])olitical  repose,  the  country  was  ringing  from  one  end 
to  the  other  with  the  voice  of  indignant  protest.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  pamphlet  on  the  Bulgarian  horrors  fanned 
the  flame,  and  Ministers  suddenly  found  themselves  con- 
fronted by  an  outcry  resistance  to  which  was  hopeless. 

Lord  Houghton  had  not  forgotten  the  lessons  he 
had  learned  in  the  East  as  a  young  man.  His  hatred  of 
cruelty  and  oppression,  his  genuine  interest  in  the  spread 
of  Liberal  institutions,  did  not  blind  him  to  the  good 
qualities  which  he  had  found  among  the  Mussulmans  of 
Turkey  nearly  forty  years  before ;  and  whilst  he  was  com- 
pelled to  recognise  the  inevitable  tendency  of  events  iu 
the  East,  he  was  anxious  for  two  things — that  no  in- 
justice should  be  done  to  the  Turks,  and  that,  if  possible, 
no  help  should  be  given  to  Russia,  and  to  the  ambitiom 
designs  which  she  was  believed  to  cherish. 
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Lord  Iluughloii  to  Mi:  Glinlatone, 

Bin-  CmtleiSept.  tlot,  18T6. 
My  DEAR  Gladstone,- — ^If  you  could  lay  your  Hand  on  my 
"  Palm  Leaves,"  published  in  ISii,  and  now  repuliJislied  in  my 
collective  works,  you  will  find  a  poem  entitled  "The  Turk  at 
Constantinople,"  which  might  afford  you  some  apposite  quota- 
tions, and  is  really  a  fair  bit  of  prophecy.  I  ciin  understand  the 
removal  of  the  Tiu'kish  Government  from  Stamboul  and  its 
transference  to  any  other  power,  but  I  cannot  aee  any  way  to 
the  administration  of  the  provinces  in  which  a  \a,Y^e,  if  not  the 
larger,  proportion  of  the  population  is  Moslem,  under  any  other 
rule.  The  failure  of  the  Forty  years  of  Greek  independence  is  a 
most  disappointing  experience;  in  the  language  of  the  country 
I  am  visiting  1  do  not  see  the  conditions  of  Tenant  Right  or 
Home  Rule  in  Bosnia  or  Bulgaria. 


Mr.  GlaiUfme  to  Lord  llougUini. 

Jiuti,  Caalle,  Jhrlington,  Sept.  21///,  1S76. 

Mydsak  Houuhton,— When  I  get  home  I  shall  be  among  the 
"  Palm  Leaves,"  and  glad  to  make  the  reference,  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  people  (a  euphemism  for  you)  mean  when  they  talk  of 
the  failure  of  Greece.  It  is  a  gross  failure  as  compared  with  the 
ideal  Government,  but"  its  condition  did  not  prevent  240,000 
Certiotes  round  about  from  seeking  ardently  a  untou  with  it,  of 
which  they  have  never  to  ray  knowledge  repented,  though  some 
Englishmen  have  been  kind  enough  to  repent  for  them.  As 
compared  with  the  prior  Turkish  State  it  is  a  signal  suecess.  It  is 
not  a  disturbed  or  unhappy  country,  though  it  has  bad  laws  and 
u  bad  upper  class;  and  it  has  grown  immensely  in  population, 
trade,  wealth,  and  eduL'ation,  and  Lord  Pjilmerston  and  Lord 
Russell  in  ISfi-2  wanted  to  get  Albania  and  Thessaly  added  to  it. 

It  may  be  that  a  little  foreign  nursing  may  be  required 
before  some  of  these  provinces  can  manitge   themselves;   but  all 
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the  dangers  or  rather  difficulties  ahead  are  as  nothing  compared 
with  tlie  brutal  degradation  and  the  misery  of  the  present  state* 
1  said  in  a  speech  yesterday  I  had  now  just  one  friend  who  did  not 
HOC  the  need  of  decisive  measures ;  I  hope  you  do  not  make  two. 

Ever  vours  sincerelv, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 


Loj'fl  lloHf/hfoii  to  Mr,  (jflatUioiu\ 

Shdhnrnc  Hold,  Bahlin,  Ocf,  l.^f,  187G. 

My  dear  Gladstone, — What  I  mean  bv  the  failure  of 
Greece  is  this :  that  if  the  Greeks  had  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  their 
champions  in  their  faculties  for  order,  administration,  and  enter- 
j)rise,  they  would  have  been  at  this  moment  the  solution  of  the 
now  apparently  insoluble  question  of  the  pohtical  destination  of 
Eastern  Europe.     I  wrote  in  1843  : — 

"  And  if  to  his  old  Asian  seat, 
From  this  usurped  unnatural  throne, 
The  Turk  is  driven  ;  ^tis  surely  meet 
That  we  again  should  hold  our  own  ; 
Be  but  Byzantium's  native  sign 
Of  Cross  on  Crescent  once  unfurled. 
And  Greece  shall  guard  by  right  divine 
The  portals  of  the  Eastern  world. '^ 

Nor  was  this  ex])ectation  unjust  in  the  earlier  ])ortion  of  this 
century.  For  travellers  found  a  polite,  obese  Turkish  gentleman 
on  an  ottoman  who  was  called  the  Pasha,  but  the  Pashalik  was 
really  managed  by  a  lithe,  small-featured  Greek  secretary,  who 
stood  subservient  behind  him — a  Tito  in  llomola,  and  now  the 
Rallis,  lonides,  etc.,  who  are  in  high  commerce  in  London, 
Manchester,  and  elsewhere,  think  no  more  of  Athens  than  the 
Rothschilds  of  Jerusalem.  King  Louis  Philippe  said  to  me, 
"  Mon  beau-tils  Leopold  est  pret  a  se  battre  la  tete  contre  la 
muraille,  pour  ne  pas  avoir  accepte  la  trone  de  la  Grece ;  il  dit 
toujours  qu'il  aurait  ete  Empereur  de  TOrient.^^     1  believe  the 
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real  cause  of  his  refusal  was  the  diminution,  it  is  said  by  thL> 
Duke  of  Wellington,  of  the  exteut  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  tn 
have  extended  to  the  Pindus,  and  hy  some  diplomatic  jugglery 
the  Port*;  retained  Epirua  aud  Thessaly. 

I  am  a  member  of  tlie  PoHeIi  Association,  and  thus  my 
prejudice  against  Russian  occupation.  I  know  her  violation  of 
engagements  and  "massacre"  of  mind.  Material  cruelty  is 
short  to  suffer ;  semi -civilised  political  oppression  is  a  lifelong 
torture ;  a  century  of  Warsaw  is  worse  than  a  week  of   Batak. 


In  all  e 


1  you. 


Yours  very  truly, 

Houghton. 


Looking  over  a  last  year's  pocket-book  I  found  the  enveloiw 
in  which  this  is  enclosed.  It  must  have  been  given  me  hy  some 
of  your  family,  and  it  suggests  to  me  that  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  yourself  what  I  heard  in  London  from  others,  as  to  your 
partial  restoration  to  good  health,  and  ability  for  active  work.  So 
please  give  me  a  line  to  Fryston,  Ferrybridge,  Yorkshire.  I  am 
now  actually  travelling  about  and  making  visits  in  Ireland,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  my  two  girls,  who  examine  it  like  a 
foreign  country,  I  have  another  reason  for  wishing  to  hear  from 
you.  I  am  very  curious  as  to  the  German  views  of  this  Oriental 
complication.  The  English  change  of  front  is  very  explicable. 
It  was  felt  that  the  Crimean  War  had  done  nothing  to  improve 
the  Turks ;  hut  still,  tbey  were  thought  honest  in  a  commercial 
seDse.  In  an  ill-fated  hour  tbey  did  not  jtay  their  debts,  or  could 
not,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing.  The  mutation  of  opinion 
9  unconscious,  but  not  the  less  real.  Then  came  the  inhumani- 
ties of  Bulgaria,'  and  you  know  the  rest.  The  Kussiaii  diplomacy 
s  shameless  as  usual ;  they  have  Russianised  the  Servian  Army, 
and  insisted  on  peace.  A  defensive  league  between  Germany  and 
Austria  to  keep  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  free,  seems  to  me  the 
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IK'<*•'^^ity  of   th*'   hour,   and  this  miirht  U'  aceom]xiiiied   by  ft 
<ruan*nt».'».*  *»i  all  the  Powvrs  ti  kc-ej*  open  the  Dardanelles.      I  do 
not  fanc-v  that  at  this  moment  an vV>«>lv  wants  StambonI,  and  the 
Turks  an*  a-  wt-ll  theri*  as  anylxitiy  else.     Is  it  supposed  that 
Prince  liismarck  has  anv  iileas  aUiut  Turkev.  or  is  he  aivaitimr 
events?    C"unt  Munster's  views  of  the  facts  of  the  case  seem  to 
me  XnirT  than  Beust's.     Gladstone  with  that  f*ne-idea-at-a-tune 
{>-oii  Gf-rmans  would  make  one  word  of  it;  facultv,  which  is  ins 
Strength    aii^l  his  weakness,  eviJentlv   lo  'ks  on   Servia  as  the 
Piedmont  of  Turkev,  and  would  williuirlv  make  it  a  Slav  State. 
R^.-as^-nahl*/  en«>uirh  at  first   s\i*\ii ;    but   Wf  do  not  sufficiently 
••stimat*.'  the  diversities  •■!*  race  and  reliirion   which  the  present 
desfHiti>m  at  least  keejis  down  :  that  is  my  main  «lillieulty. 

Mv  kiii^h'-t  remembrances  X**  Mrs.  de  Bunsen  and  such  of 

m 

your  rhildr.-!!  as  rememW  us.       Your  affectionate  friend, 

HOUGHTOX. 

It  was  v.hilst  the  political  controversy  was  still 
absorbing  public  att**ntion  that  Houghton's  mind  was 
turned  to  otlier  events  nearer  home.  He  was  on  a  visit 
to  Indand  wh«'n  his  son,  who  was  also  visitinij  in  that 
countrv.  met  with  a  severe  accident,  which  threatened 
serious  consequenc^-s  to  his  health,  and  Lord  Houghton 
hastened  to  liis  b^^lside  to  assist  in  nursin*^  him. 

I  am  ff*»injr  t»  Knjrland  to-morn»w,  straig-ht  to  Keighley,  to 
meet  I»nl  Hartintcton,  and  return  here  on  Saturday.  Is  not 
that  jjatrioti*'  or  jxirtyotic?  I  have  to  receive  to-day  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  a  jirrwit  deputation  on  the  subject  of  the  Wife's 
Sinters  Bill. 

Lord  Houfjhton  and  his  son  were  stajing  in  Dublin, 
at  the  Shellxiurne  Hotel,  when  on  the  17th  of  November 
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they  received  the  news  of  another  calamity.  This 
was  the  burning  of  Fryston  Hall.  I  have  said  in  a 
previous  chapter  that  Lord  Houghton  was  not  one 
o£  those  men  whose  life  is  bound  up  with  their  country 
seat  and  estate.  He  preferred  London  as  a  place  of 
residence  to  any  other  spot  in  England  ;  but  the  reader 
]ias  seen  something  of  what  Fryston  Hall  was,  and  within 
its  walls  at  least  its  owner  was  happier  than  anywhere 
else.  The  house  which  had  been  the  home  of  his  fathers 
was  now  consecrated  to  himself  by  the  memories  of  a 
happy  married  life,  which  had  come  to  an  end  within  its 
walls.  It  had  been  the  scene  of  those  many  gatherings 
of  friend.s  from  far  and  near,  of  which  the  reader  has 
heard,  and  within  its  rooms  were  gathered  together  that 
great  collection  of  books  wliich  Lord  Hougliton  had 
devoted  so  large  a  part  of  his  life,  and  no  small  portion 
of  his  fortune,  to  acquiring,  and  which  he  deemed  not 
unjustly  the  most  precious  of  all  his  earthly  possessions. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  severer  blow  of  the  kind  than 
that  which  fell  upon  hirn  when  he  received  the  telegram 
announcing  that  Fryston  Hall  was  on  tire.  Hour  by 
hour  during  that  sad  day  fresh  telegrams  came,  an- 
nouncing the  progress  of  the  flames.  The  first,  wliich 
had  been  despatched  at  (i  o'clock  in  the  morning,  merely 
stated  that  a  fire  had  broken  out  on  the  previous  night, 
and  was  still  burning.  The  last,  whicli  was  sent  off  at 
(1  p.m.,  was  as  follows : — 

Fire  ^t  out;  all  valuables  saved  except  what  was  in  tower;  all 
front  gone  from  roof  to  entrance-hall.  We  cannot  account  for  the 
fire  originating ;  it  was  first  discovered  in  the  tower  at  10.30  j>.m. 
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As  soon  as  possible,  Houghton  set  out  for  the  scene 
of  the  disaster.  Carlyle  has  made  reference,  in  his 
**  lieininiscenees/'  to  the  **  cheery  stoicism  "  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  better  part  of  our  English  aristocracy. 
It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  belief  that,  when  he  penned 
those  words,  he  had  in  mind  the  case  of  his  old  friend 
Milnes.  Intensely  sensitive  as  Lord  Houghton  was, 
und  too  subject  to  fits  of  severe  depression,  he  had 
always  possessed  the  power  of  meeting  the  ruder  buf- 
fetings  of  fortune  with  a  certain  cheerful  composure 
which  surprised  his  friends,  even  while  it  won  from 
them  admiration  for  his  fortitude.  This  cheery  stoicism 
did  not  desert  him  now.  He  hurried  to  Fryston,  leaving 
his  son  seriously  ill  in  Dublin.  He  found,  unhappilj', 
that  the  reports  of  the  great  misfortune  which  had 
befallen  him  had  not  been  exaggerated.  All  the  front 
rooms  of  the  old  house — the  rooms  which  included  the 
liall,  the  drawing-room,  and  the  morning-room,  with 
the  bedrooms  above  them — had  been  burnt  out ;  many 
valuable  pai)ers  stored  in  a  part  of  the  building  known 
us  the  *'  Tower  "  had  been  lost.  But  even  this  did  not 
represent  the  full  extent  of  the  calamity.  When  the 
news  of  the  fire  reached  Pontefract,  bands  of  willing 
workers  hastened  to  the  scene.  They  were  men  who 
liad  known  Lord  Houghton  all  his  life,  and  who  had 
learned  to  love  him.  These,  with  the  few  servants  at 
the  Hall,  and  the  members  of  the  Pontefract  Fire 
Brigade,  devoted  themselves  during  the  night,  whilst 
the  flames  were  still  raging,  to  the  task  of  saving  the 
pictures  and  the  books  ;   and,  thanks  to  their  zealous 
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efforts,  hardly  a  volume  was  left  in  that  part  of  the 
building  which  was  burnt.  But  the  Library,  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  which  had  once  been  the  admiration  of 
his  friends,  was  now  a  mere  heap  of  books  flung  together 
in  apparently  hopeless  confusion.  Nor  was  this  all. 
When,  after  months  of  arduous  labour,  it  was  again 
reduced  to  some  sort  of  order.  Lord  Houghton  found, 
to  his  lasting  sorrow,  that  many  volumes  were  missing. 
He  complained  to  the  present  writer,  with  a  humorous 
smile,  that  his  usual  ill-luck  had  pursued  him ;  for,  in 
most  cases,  the  missing  books  belonged  to  valuable  sets 
of  volumes,  which  thus  became  incomplete.  How  the 
books  vanished,  where  they  went,  none  could  tell  ; 
though  Lord  Houghton  himself,  perhaps  with  a  lively 
knowledge  of  the  passion  of  the  curiosity-hunter,  jokingly 
held  to  the  theory  that  they  had  been  taken  by  friends 
of  his  own,  who  wished  to  possess  a  memento  of  the  fire. 
All  this  lily  in  the  future,  however,  on  the  November 
morning  when  he  stood  in  front  of  the  still  smoking 
ruins  of  the  pleasant  house  which  had  so  long  beeu  his 
home.  Even  before  he  left  Dublin  he  had  thought  of 
others  in  connection  with  the  catastrophe,  and  had 
■  found  time  to  write  to  his  aunt,  Miss  Jane  Milnes, 
H  whose  earliest  recollections  were  associated  with  Fryston, 
H       the  following  touching  note  :— 

I  L<jnt   IhrnyhUut   h   MUh  .f,n>.-   Milnr.s. 

I  Shd/jitrm-  ]lulfl,  Suv.  ^  llh. 

H  Deauest   Jake, — I   hope  you  will  not  have  heard  in  any 

^V  4!Ji?ual  wuy  the  sad  news  of  the  fire  at  Fryston.     The  last  tele- 

^1  jjrain    runs,  "Fire  now  subdueil;    front  and  Tower  nil   burnt; 
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pictures  and  books  saved ;  no  lives  lost.'^  Amy  is  so  thaiikfnl 
that  you  and  Louisa  were  not  there.  I  go  by  the  early  train, 
and  shall  be  there  in  the  evening.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that 
Dey  was  here  looking  after  Robert;  he  would  have  known  what 
to  save  and  what  not  to  mind.  The  fire  began  close  to  Amy's 
and  Florence's  rooms ;  and  I  fear  all  the  little  records  and 
memorials  of  their  short  lives  are  gone,  their  mother's  letters, 
and  their  friends'  photographs.     I  will  write  on  Sunday. 

^'our  affectionate 

HOIGHTOX. 

Tti  his  Son. 

i  rn/i<fnii  J  I  all,  Sand  a  I/,  Nov.  IIV//,  1870. 

Dkakest  Robert, — I  did  not  get  here  till  late,  and  found 
all  as  the  telegrams  told  you.  The  Pomfret  engine  was  not 
only  short  in  the  hose,  but  the  hose  was  full  of  holes.  If  it 
had  been  right,  the  damage  would  have  been  a  few  hundreds. 
Briggs's  Whitwood  engine  saved  the  Old  Hall.*  It  is  won- 
derful how  much  was  done,  for  everything  had  to  be  recovered 
twice  over.  All  the  books  and  pictures  were  put  in  the  back 
part  of  the  house  ;  and  the  Police  Inspector  said  the  whole  house 
must  go,  and  they  had  to  be  moved  again  into  the  brewhouse, 
stables,  &c.  Poor  Hettie  has  worked  herself  ill :  and  Henry  has 
hurt,  not  broken,  his  leg.  Mrs.  Iloff  is  considerably  thinner. 
I  have  not  seen  Olly.f  The  foolish  woman  had  £30  in  bank- 
notes, and  some  foreign  bonds  as  well.  The  crowd  was  very 
amiable — at  least  to  me;  for  they  were  heard  saying  they  wished 

it   had   been 's   house  instead.     There  is  a  multitude  of 

pleasure-seekers  round  the  house  now  :  it  is  an  ill  wind,  &c. 

Your  affectionate 

Houghton. 

*  The  i)art  of  the  Hall  biinit  wiw  that  wliieh  had  boon  enacted  iu  the 
lirevious  contury  as  an  addition  to  the  original  building,  which  remained 
coini)aratively  nninjured. 

t  Servant*}  at  Fryston. 


t'AiLisG  jiEAJ/rn.  ;j*9 

It  will  be  seeu  that  bis  own  misfortune  rather  served 
to  stimulate  than  to  suppress  his  interest  in  others. 
Referring,  indeed,  to  one  of  the  servants,  who  had  lost 
part  of  her  property  during  the  fire  and  who  was  about 
to  he  married,  he  expressed  the  fear  that  her  future  hus- 
band would  now  get  nothing  with  her.  Cheery  stoicism 
has  seldom  gone  further  than  it  did  in  the  temper  in 
which  Lord  Houghton  viewed  his  own  misfortune. 
To   llenfi/  Brujht. 

\  t'n/i^foH  Jh'll,  Nor.  20//;. 

The  mornmg  room  is  open  to  the  morning  sun  and  the 
evening  sky,  Alt  the  front  is  gone — that  is,  all  the  best  r.ioms. 
There  is  still  left  enough  tor  selves  and  you  or  any  other  littera- 
teur— a  sort  of  lay  pai-sonage.  I  dare  not  yet  look  over  the 
books.  Most  are  savwl;  but  wutted,  knocked  about.  The  jiic- 
tures  little  damaged.  The  people  about  worked  night  and  day — 
quite  a  demoDBt ration,  intensified  by  the  wish  that  somebody 
«lse's  honse  had  Iicen  hunit  iDst«ad  of  mine.  There  is  a  loeelif 
{American}  article  in  the  hfr'h  Mnrtirjf  this  morning.  The 
loss  would  have  been  of  hundreds,  not  thousands,  had  the  Pom- 
fret  engine  been  effective;  but  it  would  not  work,  and  the  hose 
was  as  rotten  as  the  ancient  borough,  Rfy  daughterB  have  lost 
every  scrap  of  property  and  every  memorial  of  their  past  liveB, 
their  mother's  jewellery,  and  their  birthday  presents,     Florence 

I  had  a  journal  from  her  childhood   and  her  early  poems;    and 
Amicia,  many  curious  books — all  gone.      But  they  have  their 
lives  before  them.      Robert,  with  the  usual  selfishness  of  manhood 
and  youth,  has  lost  nothing.      He  is  getting  well,  but  slowly. 
; 


■M,/    Jfu. 


My    DEAlt    (USKKL 

ind  ini|uiries.      The 


.,/,fo,>  to  V.  .Vlttics   (uuhtt. 

frncfi   {Mt,  Nov.  i^th,  1876. 
.,— I   was  about  to  thank  you  for  your 
whole    front  is    gutted ;     a   good    many 
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memories   inside^  but  nothing  else.      I  will  take  you    at  your 

word,  and  if  I  can  think  of  any  way  of  troubling  you,  I  will  do 

it.     The  signorine  have  lost  every  scrap  of  their  little  property, 

their  mother's  jewels  and  letters,  their  books  from  the  author, 

their  birthday  gifts  and  keepsakes,  their  love  letters  if  they  have 

any,  their  photographs  of  dead  and  living.      Their  two   ladies' 

maids  had  invested  all  their  savings  in  despoiling  the  Egyptians, 

and  are  now  despoiled  in  turn.      Lord  and  Lady  Portsoiouth 

have  offered  me  Hurstl)ourne  after  you  leave  it.     I  am  thinking 

over  the  practicability  of  the   offer,  but    do    not   require    any 

thinking  as  to  my  gratitude  for  the  kindness  that  prompted  it. 

Please  let  them  know  this. 

I  am  yours  very  sincerely, 

HOUGUTON. 

The  sympathy  which  the  disaster  excited  was  not 
confined  to  Lord  Houghton's  numerous  friends.  In 
many  papers  besides  the  Leeds  Mercury  references  were 
made  to  the  fire  at  Frj^ston  as  though  it  were  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  public  loss.  The  fame  of  the 
house  as  a  great  gathering  place  of  men  of  letters  was 
universally  recognised,  and  sorrow  was  loudly  expressed 
at  the  fact  that  such  a  misfortune  had  befallen  the  kind- 
hearted  man  who  was  its  owner.  Among  the  many 
letters  which  he  received  at  this  time  I  select  for  quota- 
tion one  or  two  from  men  who  knew  what  Fryston  and 
its  hospitalities  were. 

W,  E,    Foratfr  io   Lord  Ilour/lifnu, 

Wharf  aide,  LcnU,  Nor,  t^th. 

My  dear  Houghton, — It  is  almost  a  shame  to  plague  you 
just  now  with  reading  any  letters,  but  I  feel  as  if  1  must  say 
how  sincerely  I,  or  rather  we,  feel  for  you  in  this  calamity — how 
really  grieved  we  are.     For  myself,  I  feel  it  as  a  personal  loss. 
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I  have  spent  so  many  liappy  honrs  in  that  dear  old  library,  and 
I  could  have  found  my  way  tn  almost  ail  the  boofca.  I  feel  as  if 
I  was  koocWed  about  when  I  think  of  their  being  thrown  into  the 
L-artB,  though  that  saved  them.  Is  there  no  ^vay  by  which  we 
can  revenge  ourselves  on  those  Pomfret  firemen  with  their  broken 
hose  7  I  most  earnestly  hope  your  son  continues  better.  We 
go  north  to-morrow.  How  mnch  better  an  address  you  would 
give  to  the  Aberdeen  youth  than  shall  I. 

Yours  ever  affectionately, 

V^.    v..    FOKSTER. 


//■«//■ 


irighf  to  Lanl  HoughUu. 


A».hpl<i,  Knotty  Ath,  Nov.  iUt,  1876. 
My  deaii  Lord  Hopghtox, — Thank  you  very  much  indeed 
for  your  kind  letter.  I  know  what  a  sad  trouble,  to  say  the  very 
least,  it  must  all  be ;  and  I  only  wish  I  could  be  as  bmve  as  you 
are.  I  do  hope  the  books  will  not  be  much  injured.  I  am  so 
sorry,  too,  for  your  daughters.  Shall  you  rebuild  the  house  as  it 
was,  or  change  the  front  as  I  think  Mr.  Uennett  nnce  nrged 
your  doing?  John  Heywood  and  the  Edwards-Mogsesareasking 
after  you,  and  I  can  now  tell  them. 

Ever  youra,  dear  Lord  Houghton, 

HeSRY  a.  BltlOHT. 


e  Just  8 


I  Ler'l'  Mfrfitry.  It  is  true,  every  word  of  it. 


3fr.  J.  L.  Mollry  to  Lor^l  Hoivjhl-m. 

5,  H<-<mo,->:  Ploce,  Maiif„u;  Nov.  iSr,/. 
Dam  HocGHTON, — I  have  been  wishing  to  write  a  line  to 
you  ever  since  I  read  iu  the  papers  of  the  sad  accident  at 
Fryston,  but  I  had  no  idea  whither  I  could  address  a  letter. 
Last  evening  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  told  me  where  you  were 
likely  to  be,  and  so  I  lose  no  time  in  tilling  you  with  what  true- 
■  sympathy,  with  how  much  deep  regret,  I  read  of  the  fire  which 
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has  endanpfered^  and  I  fear  much  injured^  that  delightful  and 
most  lios})itable  home  of  yours^  which  so  many^  many  people  of 
various  stations  and  pursuits,  highest  and  humbler^  rich  and 
poor,  and  of  different  countries — your  thousands  of  friends^  in 
sliort — have  learned  to  regard  with  so  much  affection  that  the 
sense  of  the  calamity  will  be  a  widespread  one  indeed.  I  trust 
that  the  accounts  one  gets  in  the  papers  may  be  exaggerated.  K 
at  any  time  you  can  find  a  leisure  moment  I  shall  be  very  glad 
if  I  might  be  informed  by  yourself  that  the  damage  is  not  irre- 
parable. Although  it  is  a  good  many  years  since  I  was  at 
Fryston,  I  hnve  very  tender  associations  with  it.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  gentle  kindness  with  which  those  dearest  to  me  during 
my  absence  in  America  at  the  outbreak  of  our  war  were  sheltered, 
and  the  glad  welcome  which  I  received  in  your  old  hall  on  my 
return.  I  will  say  no  more,  except  to  renew  my  hopes  that  the 
disaster  is  not  as  great  as  has  been  described,  or  as  it  might  have 
been.  I  see  so  few  people  in  this  dead  season  of  the  year  that  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  learn  particulars.  I  am  glad  also  to 
know  your  address,  as  I  have  been  for  a  few  days  desirous  to 
communicate  to  you  the  fact  of  my  daughter  Lily^s  approaching 
marriage  with  William  Ilarcourt.  This  matter  gives  me  very 
great  pleasure.     .     .     . 

I  am,  dear  Houghton, 

Always  sincerely  yours, 

J.  L.  Motley. 

These  are  but  specimens  of  the  many  letters  in 
which  the  pecuhar  claim  of  Fryston  upon  the  affection- 
ate remembrance  of  the  writers  was  set  forth.  Keenly 
sensitive  to  sympathy  as  Lord  Houghton  w^as,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  warm  expressions  of  affectionate 
regret  which  now  poured  in  upon  him  were  regarded  by 
him  as  a  real  compensation  for  the  loss  of  so  much  of 
material  possession,  of  physical  comfort,  and  of  tender 
association.     The  man  of  letters,  whom  Peel  had  once 
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thought  too  little  of  a  nia,n  of  business  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Ministry,  showed  on  this  occasion  that  he  was 
full  of  the  resourceful  energy  of  the  English  character. 
Even  whilst  the  smoke  was  still  ascending  from  tlie 
ruined  building,  an  architect  from  Leeds  had  been  sum- 
moned to  consult  with  its  owner  as  to  its  restoration, 
and  very  quickly  Lord  Houghton  set  about  the  work  of 
rebuilding.  Within  a  couple  of  years  from  the  date  of 
the  fire,  Fryston  Hall  was  restored  in  a  new  and  im- 
proved form,  in  which,  however,  the  leading  features  of 
the  old  house  were  tenderly  preserved.  The  old  drawing- 
room,  sacred  to  so  many  memories,  became  Lord  Hough- 
ton's sitting-room  and  library,  whilst  the  original  en- 
trance hall  was  thrown  into  the  old  morning-roora,  which 
was  converted  into  the  present  spacious  drawing-room. 
But  there  was  an  interval  during  which  Lord  Houghton 
lived  with  hia  daughters  in  the  main  building  as  yet 
nnrestored,  and  it  was  an  interval  very  precious  to  his 
more  intimate  friends.  For,  as  he  had  told  Henry 
Bright,  he  bad  one  room  to  spare,  a  kind  of  prophet's 
chamber,  which  was  reserved  for  friends  whose  society 
he  especially  coveted.  The  visitors'  book  is  silent  as  to 
the  actual  guests  who  stayed  at  the  Hall  during  this 
period,  but  as  one  of  them,  I  can  testify  to  the  pleasure 
which  the  favoured  man,  whoever  he  might  be,  derived 
from  the  undivided  companionship  of  a  host  so  richly 
gifted.  Thougli  no  large  party  could  be  assembled  in 
the  little  ante-chamber,  which  was  the  only  apartment 
that  could  now  be  used  as  a  dining-room,  Houghton 
talked  just  as  brightly  and  suggestively  to  hia  single 
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guest  as  if  he  had  been  surrounded  bj  wits  and 
politicians.  His  temper,  as  his  own  letters  indicate, 
was  left  quite  unsoured  by  his  misfortune,  and  he  coald 
joke  philosophically  over  his  very  losses.  In  a  speech 
made  at  Pomfret  soon  after  the  fire  took  place,  he  said 
that  he  was  now  ''  keeping  open  house  "  in  a  new  sense 
of  the  word,  and  he  never  lost  temper,  or  heart  or  hope, 
over  a  misfortune  which  would  have  sorely  tried  many 
a  more  pretentious  philosopher.  One  of  his  first  acts 
after  the  extinction  of  the  fire  should  have  been  men- 
tioned at  an  earlier  point  in  this  narrative.  He  made 
it  his  business  to  ascertain  the  names  of  all  those  neigh- 
bours at  Pontefract  who  had  taken  any  part  in  the 
work  of  saving  his  property,  and  having  secured  the  list 
from  an  authoritative  quarter,  he  presented  to  each  of 
these  humble  assistants  a  handsome  token  of  his  grati* 
tude.  Some  of  the  letters  of  thanks  which  he  received 
from  them  were  very  touching,  and  afforded  evidence  of 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  immediate 
neighbours. 

To  H,  A.  Bright. 

December  20^4. 

My  best  books  will  not  turn  up ;  they  tell  me  they  were 
saved,  but  I  should  like  to  see  them.  You  must  send  me  any 
AtheiuBums  you  wish  me  to  read.  I  could  not  purchase  that 
scurrilous  print  that  compared  me  to  Eliza  Cook  even  at  a  book- 
stall. I  quite  go  with  you  about  Kingsley.  He  literally  rawed 
himself  to  death,  and  everybody  about  him.  How  preferable 
was  Newman's  gentlemanlike  falsehood  to  his  strepitose  fidgety 
truth. 
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Cri-weJ/ali.  Dfc.  tUd,  1876. 
Deabest  Kobbbt, — We  have  a  better  and  a  brighter  day,  and 
I  hope  you  are  getting  a  pleasant  drive.  I  have  just  Giiishcd 
"  Harold  "  with  great  delight.  There  is  a  grand  unity  and  local 
culour  in  the  field  oE  history  about  it  that  stamps  it  flrat-rate.  I 
shall  write  and  tell  the  Laureate  I  think  so,  Venables  was 
lellioj;  us  that  his  house  in  Bnlton  Row  was  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  Frederick  Maurice  and  of  the  reception  of  Manninginto 
the  Catholic  Church.  On  which  I  improvised  an  inscription  to 
put  over  the  door  which  met  with  general  applause  ;— 
Ex   HAO   DOHO 

Fredericus  Mauricb 

Al)   SITPEROS, 

Henbicus  Manning 

AD    INFEItOS, 
TaANRIEUUNT. 

I  propose  if  you  are  pretty  well  that  you  should  go 
back  with  me  to  Fryaton  on  Saturday,  to  return  to  Serlby  for 
ChristmaB,  and  to  some  discharge  of  your  obligations  to  them. 
Your  affectionate 

HOUOHTOH. 

One  of  Lord  Houghton's  engagements  during  the 
winter  was  at  Glasgow,  where  he  unveiled  a  statue  of 
Eobert  Burns,  The  ceremony  took  place  in  January,  on 
the  poet's  birthday,  and  the  task  entrusted  to  him  was 
thoroughly  coDgeuial,  though  the  weather  was  hardly 
suited  to  an  out-door  meeting.  "  An  open-air  demon- 
stration in  January,"  he  observed  in  a  letter,  "  is  worthy 
of  a  people  who  wear  no  breeches."  His  speech  on  the 
occasion  was  happy,  and  the  whole  proceedings  were 

I  decidedly  successfal. 



n 


3t  P»fi  Ttrace,  Gliugote,  Jan.  iSrii,  187n 

fi>-.ur«-  llJ— IT, — It  will  amuse  you  to  have  a  slip  o 

L.iiwiNC  -JJJi'i^  <'*  Thursday,  but  do  not  let  it  ^t  into  pj 

k  ^^^,,f0JQ(%fkMt  I  shall  not  hare  to  deliver  it  in   the   g^n 

«V  -jwy  ^  "**!>  thtve  shirts  on  aud  extm  uuderclothiag) 

,MkywMft*«V>^     .     ,     ,     We  ehall  probubly  go  to  Ediob^ 

.   t(»>A>>  ***)  Imnuo  Saturday-     The  girls  dulight^d  in  I 

.^.  ^^*f^\  M-\rftr\d  stories :  his  having  been  twice  switfl 

J  *»W«ilini;  two  royal  funerals  without  leave,  and 

^  I  «  nMV  with  George  IV.  at  Frogmoro  to  meet  Qq 

t)i>  wn»  quite  devoted  to  the  late  Lord  Derby  ;  j 

.   ' -iMv   thi»;f  I   know  about  that  Homeric  statesi^ 

.   y.^.ti.  A  sjHVch  meaiia  mischief.*     ,     .     . 


1*1 


187^ 
my  I 
OTie4 

)  Mill 


Lont  HoKgiton  to  Mt.  Gladstone. 

Fryxlon,  Jan.  29(*,  1877.' 
kkVft  GlaDstokb, — ^I  send  you  through  Murray  my  | 
k^Kt  jr<M)  may  revive  your  recollection  of  my  Oriaq 
XH^  an  quite  as  good  prophi-cy  as  that  of  the  1 


\v«  «VM  much  regretted  at  Glasgow,  and  I  applied 
thwwk  *M^  1^^  'y^'^  popular  poetry  of  Scotland  your  fine  imi 
^  ^^l^y;^Jl7  «MiJ  Ai>od,  with  great  success.  There  were  over  i 
^jr-fm-'  k^^^«knd  iHirsous  present.  . 

Vmi^'*  a  yt'ur  article  on  the  Prince  Consort,  I  have  alvH 
hM«<4  iW  t^v^^li  Anne  was  taken  ill  of  the  paroxysm  of  vrhi 
^  Jtws^  m  ihvOjibinet;  that  George  I.  picsidod  over  the  fl 
4«Nt  »r-vvr.l  *n«v  hi*  arrival,  but  not  underi^tandtng  the  langu^ 
wM  X'^^V'*^  *^  i'<>in«  and  tell  him  afterwards  what  was  done^ 
hk%t  tW  aW^MV  vX  the  Sovereign  is  purely  accidental.  1 

\v«  W^tl  tMxv  to  tackle  a  question  put  to  me  the  other  <^ 

•  On  thi'  Eaalero  question.  | 


^    4 
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and  which  I  could  not  answer :  is  there  in  all  history  an 
example  where  foreigu  interference  terminated  or  even  mitigated 
the  strife  and  violi^iicee  of  contending  races  und  religions  in  the 
same  country,  without  complete  occupation  aud  rule,  such  as  ours 
in  India?      Hope  to  see  you  somewhere  next  week. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ROVQHTON. 


Mfg.  Procter  to  Lord  Uongklon 


Q^itee*  A^ne'g  MamdoA,  Ja».  28M,  1877. 

Mi  deae  Friend, — It  was  very  kind  oF  you  to  recollect  me. 
It  must  have  been  a  fine  sight,  and  I  am  glad  your  children 
were  with  you,  and  could  hear  you  speak.  For  myself  I  always  feel 
"  too  late  !  "  It  is  much  better  that  you  should  write  to  me,  come 
and  see  me,  than  pronounce  an  eulugium  u|ion  nie  when  dead. 
\"U  and  your  generation  are  not  to  blame.  •Tames  Perry,  of  the 
Mornini)  Chronicle,  oSeied  him  money  and  work,  and  this  should 
not  be  forgotten.  Your  allusion  to  your  Father  was  charming. 
I  remember  saying  once  to  Mr.  Milnes,  "  How  was  it  you  did 
not  make  your  son  a  Conservative  ?  "  "  I  made  him  something 
better — I  made  him  a  good  man."  I  have  had  my  share  of 
good  things  in  this  world;  but  the  greatest  compliment  I  ever 
received  was  your  father  at  dinner  putting  a  £tO  note  on  my 
plate,  and  saying  that  if  I  would  stay  another  day  I  should  have 
it.  This  is  the  only  occasion  upon  which  I  had  any  ehance  of 
earning  money.  Be  good  and  let  me  know  when  you  come  to 
London.  Here  I  am  at  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea  until  Thursday, 
when  we  go  home.  I  suppose  you  are  building.  I  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Rutson,*  who  is  a  friend  and  admirer  of 
yours.  Mr.  Patmore  and  I  are  putting  together  a  few  papers 
left  by  my  dear  one.  It  will  make  a  volume  the  size  of  Charles 
Lamb's  life.     My  love  to  your  daughters. 

Your  affectionate  old  friend, 

Anme  B.  Proctkk. 

•  The  late  Albert  Ofliif  Riitson.  Member  uf  ihc  Loudon  School  Bonrd. 
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Lord  Houghton  to  Henry  Bright. 

Si.  Ann's  Hill,  Cherisey,  Feb.  1 1  tk. 

This  is  the  place  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox  lived,  and  which 
was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  English  Whigs.  I  reQiember 
the  old  lady  showing  me  a  ramshackle  sammer-housc  where  she 
and  Mr.  Fox  used  to  dine  off  bacon  and  greens^  not  beans^  as  she 
said.  It  is  now  the  most  beautifully  decorated  villa  in  England. 
.  .  .  J  met  the  great  Crusader  (Mr.  Gladstone)  at  dinner  on 
Friday.  He  was  in  great  force,  and  has  a  right  to  be  so.  Every 
Libetal  feels  himself  twice  as  safe  in  bis  seat  as  he  did  six 
months  ago.  It  will  be  amusing  to  see  how  the  Parliamentary 
game  goes  on.  Both  parties  want  to  fight — the  Turkish  party  to 
show  their  majority^  and  the  Russians  to  force  the  Gx>vemment 
into  some  violence. 


To  his  Son. 

St.  Anns  Hill,  Cherisey,  Feb.  tQik. 

Dearest  Robert, — I  don't  think  you  have  seen  this  charm- 
ing place.  It  is  beautiful  even  without  sunshine  or  greenery. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  very  affable  on  Saturday.  He  gave 
me  a  cigarette,  remarking  that  he  thought  I  had  not  got  that 
vice.  I  told  him  I  only  did  it  out  of  respect  for  his  presence. 
He  spoke  excellently  ;  in  fact^  after  your  relative,  he  is  the  best 
after-dinner  s[)eaker  in  the  country.  I  am  to  see  him  at  Marl- 
borough House  about  the  D.W.S.  (Deceased  Wife's  Sister)  after 

the  lev^e  on  Saturday.     .     ,     . 

Your  affectionate 

Houghton. 

A  story  lias  long  been  current  which  the  above  letter 
appears  to  confirm.  It  is  that  the  Prince,  having  asked 
Lord  Houghton  one  day  who  was  the  best  after-dinner 
speaker  in  England,  received  from  him  the  courtly  reply. 
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"  It  rests  with  you  and  myself,  sir."  His  letter  to  bis 
son  shows  that  his  opinion  of  the  Prince's  powers  was  a 
genuine  one,  whilst  his  own  claim  to  distinction  in  the 
same  capacity  will  he  disputed  W  nune  who  knew  him 
in  his  prime. 

To  }(e-i,n/  Bright. 

Frydon,  March  \1lli,  1977. 
1  came  duMn  to  Fiyaton  to  open  a  bazaar  £or  the  purpose  nf 
making'  iny  church  uncomfortable.  If  they  drive  nie  out  of  niy 
pue  (the  proper  wav  of  spelling  it,  the  meaning;  being  "  private  ") , 
I  join  the  NonconformistB  and  return  to  the  faith  of  my  fathers. 
Lord  Acton  has  delayed  the  issue  of  the  Philobiblon  volume  for 
three  months.  I  hate  him  as  muL-h  as  the  Pope  does.  I  have 
had  some  gtwd  Saturday  breakfasts  at  (I,  Cliiloixl  Street.  I  have 
another  next  Saturday ;  will  you  come  ?  There  is  a  new  French 
book  called  "  L'Assommoir,"  which  everybody  reads,  and  whiili 
makes  everybody  sick  ;  don't  read  it.  Tennyson  has  taken  a 
house  in  town  for  three  months,  and  will  only  dine  out  at  7  ;  and 
all  society  has  to  submit  to  this  idiosyncrasy  of  the  poetical 
digestion.  _^ 

Lord  lloagkloH  io  Mr.  Gl.aii*lo>i€. 
6,  Clifford  Slrrcf,  Satimlag,  March  U/h,  1877. 
Mv  uEAii  Gladstone, — It  you  are  in  town  next  Wednesilay, 
the  28th,  will  you  dine  here  with  Tennyson  ?  H.  P.  M.  names 
his  own  hour,  7.  I  wish  you  had  mt-ntioned  Frederick  Maurice 
in  your  estimate  oE  preachers  ;  to  me  it  was  more  apostolic  than 
anything  I  ever  heard. 


Mr.  Gladstone  to  Lurd  Uowjklon. 

73,  Harley  Sired,  March  iGlli,  1S77. 
[AK  HoDfiKTON, — Many  thanks,  I   cannot  dine,  but 
Qing  your  permission,  come  in  the  evening.     It  waa 
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not  my  intention  to  describe  the  greatest  preachers  or  speaken 
I  had  heard  or  the  most  striking^  but  those  in  w^hom  some 
feature  was  observable  that  was  imperfect  or  even  open  to  ob- 
jection in  itself,  but  yet  was  tolerable,  or  even  desirable  from  its 
contributing  to  make  up  a  remarkable  and  excellent  whole.  But 
my  desultory  and  scrambling  remarks  might  well  mislead  you  as 

to  my  meaning. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 


Lord  Houghton  to  Mr,  Gladstone. 

My  dear  Gladstone, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  pretty 
volumes  of  Gleanings  from  your  large  field  "  from  the  author.*' 
I  knew  the  Khoaves  already.  I  should  like  to  have  had  the 
literary  portion  which  1  most  affect  in  a  more  bibliotheeal  form. 
Toot  RogerK  used  to  say,  "  Nobody  had  written  carefully  since 
they  had  ceased  to  be  printed  in  quarto.*' 

You  may  have  seen  my  name  attached  to  a  memorial  addressed 

to  the*  authoriticH  at  Cambridge,  respecting  the  compulsory  study 

of  (JrcM'k.      I  rciniMnber  dear  Lyttelton  took  an  interest  in   that 

Miibject ,  antl  would  have  been  much  astonished  to  see  that  view 

rrganliMl  an  implying  any  disregard  of  classical  studies  in  general. 

I  mIiouM  liko  to  s<M«    jjatin  taught  as   universally  as  in   our  old 

(ininnnnr  ScIhmiIs  ;    but  (Jreck   should    be   the   first  of  accom- 

|i|iMhnirntM. 

1  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Houghton. 

lord  lloinjhfon  to  his  Daughter  Florence. 

Clifton,  Wedvefiday, 

Thn  l>nKc  of  is  here,  and  is  wonderfully  improved,  as 

moul  nirn  \\n\  by  having  held  a  prominent  position  in  the  world. 
Thoiv  is  nothing  so  odious  to  self  and  fellows  as  obscurity. 
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Travellen'  Club,  Mag  \d. 
I  have  just  been  breakfaflting  with  Gladstone.     We  talked 
no  politicB,  mainly  Walter  Scott  and  other  novel  subjects  ;  but  he 
made  it  very  agreeable.    He  said  he  had  been  in  a  hurry  for  forty 
years,  which  must  account  £or  many  of  his  sburlcomingi^. 

London,  April  Wtk,  1S77. 
Dkarkst  Florekcb, — I  got  bat'k  from  Fryston  yesttrday 
evening.  The  foundations  are  turning  out  so  bad  that  there  will  be 
a  very  heavy  expense  in  renewing  them.  The  architect  must  have 
been  thinking  of  Venice,  for  the  whole  front  is  built  on  a  wooden 
base  which  has  gradually  decayedj  and  there  are  heaps  of  rotten 
wood  taken  out.  Flucknett  says  the  drawing-room  side  might 
have  come  down  with  a  ruu.  In  which  of  Wilkie  Collins's  books 
is  the  disapp^ranuL'  of  a  whole  house  and  its  contents  in  a  land- 
slip? 

Lord  Rougklon  to  Hairi/  Bnyht. 

Aprinb/A.Un. 
I  have  taken  a  big  house  to  entertain  you  and  the  Fhilos 
at  breakfast  in  May,  and  you  must  come  up  if  the  result  is 
your  bankruptcy  and  a  lying  article  in  Truth.  I  lake  possession 
of  24,  Arlington  Street  on  the  2Uth.  Before  this  I  am  at 
6,  Clifford  Street  I  find  my  books  still  more  disordered  than  I 
expected,  hardly  any  large  series  complete,  and  the  number  of 
broken  volumes  most  annoying.  My  fine  Dante  and  Froissart 
have  turned  up,  hut  Charles  I.'b  Sjienser  is  still  missing. 


ITu  Misa  Louisa  Miliiei. 
Frr/stoH  Bali,  Ferrybridge,  Mag  24/A,  1877. 
Dearest  LoriSA, — You  will  like  a  letter  with  this  date.      1 
came  here  to  see  how  the  building  was  going  on,  and  found   the 
top  all  right — that  is,  the  roof  is  all  on — a  little  higher  than 
before,  but  nothing  t,o  change  the  front  aspect.     The  bollom — 
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that  is,  the  foundation — has  turned  out  very  bad.  The  piles  wei 

rotten,  have  to  be  taken  out,  and  to  be  replaced  by   bricks  an 

concrete ;  going  down  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  ten  fei 

below  the  foundation.     It  is  an  interesting  triumph  of   mason i 

skill,  but  I  fear  a  very  costly  one  without  anything  to  show  ft 

it.    .    .    .    The  Board   School  is  prospering,  and  the  architec 

of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  has  been  to  see  the   churcl 

There  are  fortunately  not  means  enough  to  spoil  the  outsidt 

so  they  are  going  to  be  content  with  opening  out  the  roof   an 

re-j>ewing.     I  transfer  my  box  to  the  gallery  which  gives  sati^ 

faction.     I  have  written  to-dav  a  somewhat  long  article   in  th 

Leeds  Mercury  against  the   Bishopric  of   Wakefield.     I  migh 

have  said  they  might  V)e  content  with  their  ^*  Vicar,''  but  I  don' 

suppose   anyone    reads    it  nowadays.       I    hope    to   have    som 

peaches  for  my  banquet  to  General  Grant  on  the   7th.     I  hav 

the  Dukes  of  Wellington  and  Argyll,  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  an( 

Hertford,  the  six  leading  Generals,  Lords  Granville  and   Rose 

bery,    Kinglake,    and    Harcourt.      This    ought   to   set   up    tb 

American  people.     Everybody  who  supported  the  North  will   b 

there  in  tiie  evening.     I  went  to  Pumfret  to  see  Mr.  HammoD( 

about  his  new  vicarage,  but  he  was  from  home.     The  Moxon 

were  at  Paris,  so  I  consoled  myself  with   Dr.   Bisset's  excellen 

sherry.   lie  compliment^Kl  me  botii  on  my  politics  and  my  divinity 

agreeing  with  me  against  Gladstone  and  the  new  Bishopric*  . 

The  farmers  are  rejoicing  in  the  high  price  of  wheat  in  conse 

quence  of  the  War.     But  it  is  a  curious  illustration,  that  whils 

the  farmer  gains  about  a  shilling  per  quarter, raises  he 

flour  at  the  rate  of  lOs 

Your  affectionate, 

Houghton. 

Lord  Houghton's  dinner  to  General  Grant  duly  tool 
place.     Remembering    the    hospitality  he  had   himsel 

*  Mr.  Richaid  Moxon,  who  is  still  happily  living,  had  been  one  o 
Lord  flought-on's  stAunchest  political  friends  at  the  time  when  he  repre 
sented  Pontcfract  in  Parliament,  and  he  was  throughout  his  life  warml; 
attached  to  him.     Dr.  Bisset  was  Rector  of  Pont efi act. 
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received  whilst  in  the  United  States,  he  was  anxious  to 
do  his  utmost  for  the  distinguished  American  who  was 
now  in  England. 

His  social  engagements  during  the  season  were, 
however,  interrupted  by  a  slight  accident  which  confined 
him  to  his  room  for  a  time. 

To  hu  Son. 

Ju-ne  Und,  1877. 
Deadest  Robert, — I  had  the  oddest  accident  in  the  world 
in  the  Park  yesterday.  There  waa  rather  a  jam  of  horses,  and  a 
Miss  Farquhar  rode  by  me  with  a  lo'jse  curb  rein,  which  the 
wind  sent  under  my  feet  and  up  my  leg.  This  dragged  me 
back ;  the  stirrup  leather  gave  way,  and  the  pony  went  from 
under  me.  I  fell  on  my  face,  and  luckily  the  ground  was  so 
soft  that,  though  my  nose  and  chin  were  bruised,  the  injury 
was  not  serious,  and  the  damage  not  very  perceivable.  I  thought 
when  I  got  up  that  I  should  have  a  nose  like  Thackeray's. 
Poor  Amy  was  in  front,  and  saw  my  pony  without  a  rider, 
which  was  a  great  shock  to  her.  I  went  straight  to  bed,  and 
have  not  been  up  to-day.  They  will  let  you  know  how  I  am 
going  on      .... 

I  am  your  affectionate, 

Hn. 


L 


To  Miff  Louha  Milnet. 

2i,  Arlington  SI.,  Piccodillg, 

June  t^th. 
Deaeest  Louisa, — -You  might  demur  to  "manv  happy  re- 
turns" of  yesterday,  but  give  us  as  many  as  you  can,  not  for 
your  sake,  but  for  ours.  In  one  of  Henry  Taylor's  books,  he 
says  that  old  womeu  exercise  more  beneficent  family  intluence 
thau  any  other  individuals.  It  is  the  same  socially.  Loudon  is 
fferiug  at  this  moment  distinctly    from  the  absence   of   any 
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clever  and  important  old  ladies.     Robert^  in  my  place^    went 

with  the  Baroness  yesterday  to  open  the  new  Pleasure  Groand 

at  St.  Pancras^  and  proposed  to  some  thousand  people  a  vote  of 

thanks  to  her.     Amy  says  he  did  it  without  hesitation^  and  in 

excellent  taste.     There  was  great  applause^  and  an  outcry  "  God 

bless  the  Queen  of  the  Poor ! "      1  am  to  be  carried  downstain 

this  afternoon^  but   have  been    obliged  to  put  off  a  breakEast 

to  the   Comte  de   Paris.     It   is   much   the   same   accident   as 

Robert's  at  Serlby,  but  slighter  I  hope. 

Dear  love  to  Jane. 

Your  affectionate^ 

HOUGHTOK. 

To  Henry  Bright. 

Anlington  St,,  June  29/A,  1H77. 

I  never  wrote  to  tell  you  of  my  accident.  I  have  been  in 
bed  and  bedroom  for  a  week,  hearing  nothing  of  the  London 
June,  but  the  horses  of  the  Piccadilly  coaches,  which  Horace 
Walpole,  who  lived  here,  and  Hogarth  who  ])ainted  here^  mi^t 
have  listened  to  in  their  time.  I  take  my  first  drive  to-day,  but 
shall  not  be  able  to  ride,  which  I  enjoy  in  town  and  dislike 
in  the  country  ;  1  don't  know  why. 

To  Henry  Bright. 

July  Tik. 

The  Roxburghe  dinner  went  off  very  pleasantly.  I  had 
myself  carried  to  it.  The  Duke  made  himself  agreeable,  as  only 
Dukes  can  do.     I  promised  them  a  book  for  next  year. 


Mrx,   Prvcier  to  Lord  Houghton, 

yorth  Berwick,  N,B.,  July  'lint,  1877. 

My  dear  Lord  Houghton, — 1  want  very  much  to  know 
how  you  and  yours  are,  and  what  you  are  going  to  do  with 
yourself  this  autumn.     Will  you  punish  yourself  at  some  baths. 


L 
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and  expiate  the  sins  of  ^ood  dinners  by  eating  bad  ones?  I 
generally  find  that  what  is  disagreeable  is  said  to  be  good  for 
one.  We  are  here  in  a  very  simple  plai:e,  and  the  best  thing 
here  ia  the  society  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Duncan.  She  is  charming. 
I  go  and  see  her  every  other  day,  and  shouid  go  every  day  were 
it  not  that  I  am  afraid  of  wearying  her.  She  is  a  fine  old 
^ntlewoman  ....  I  suppose  your  season  has  come  to 
an  end  with  the  garden  parties,  which  seem  t-o  have  been  good. 
We  are  cold  here,  wearing  our  winter  cloaks.  I  found  Lady 
Duncan  with  a  fire  yesterday,  and  the  rain  it  raincth  every  day. 
I  paid  C'arlyle  a  visit  before  I  left  London.  I  found  him  just  as 
ho  was  in  1825,  when  I  first  knew  him;  his  eyes  are  as  keen 
as  they  were  then.  Wo  talked  of  old  days,  and  we  both  cried  us 
we  spoke  of  our  dear,  dear  Edward  Irving.  Please  send  me  a 
line.  I  love  my  old  friends  best,  and  to  me  there  ia  nothing 
80  delightful  as  to  sjicak  of  those  days  that  are  no  more.  You 
and  I  and  Mr.  Kinglake  are  all  that  are  left  of  the  goodly  hand 
that  used  to  come  to  St.  John's  Wood  :  Eliot  Warburton, 
Motley,  Adelaide,  Count  de  Verg,  Chorley,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
my  huphand. 

Your  affectionate  old  friend, 

Anne  B.  Puocter 

Lord  Houghton  recovered  from  his  accident  in  time 
to  enable  him  to  visit  Plymouth  on  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  there  in  Augost. 
He  stayed  at  Mount  Edgecombe. 

To  Henry  Bright. 

Torquay,  August  -Ziifh,  1S77. 
I  have  been  doing  the  British  Association  at  Plymouth.  As 
I  was  staying  at  that  "  gem  of  the  sea,"  Mount  Edgecombe, 
I  liked  it;  but  in  itself  it  was  uneventful  and  unsocial.  The 
West  kept  up  its  character  for  dnlness  and  not  fur  adventure. 
We  talked  a  great  deal  about  population  and  subsistence  in  my 
section.     It  is  curious  how  the  Multhusiun  doctrine  seems    to 


r    if  s.  p  -. 

LM..:r>   i>,-i    .1   :jrr   ui'-ncii  .i  >:rjDriuijtrr.  in«L   Lt>ni 
rl..i-:-i":'.:i  v-i>  i^-i:*!  :u   '\r\z-^   ab'-iic   aim  :'or  the    ^^/f- 

!.  ■•V'.'ul^  *iv c  ^  -iCt  A».»«..ai  'iiLii  '.1  u  ■.•«.uiii.  riic  i'.'-ua'cn.'iis  in?  has 
■>uriic  .r  '.'fZ  ~i:c  :ew  ttttrs  L  lau.  injiii  iiiu.  lini  viuca  L  would 
-i.iV'i  ^i»«ru  a,  JuC  :nt'»  -vere  'u.-Z  LiLt'er?£ii:i:  ike  GiiizoC'& 
Ljrd  »Jr-auviil«  '.Old  uit  *. tsteniav  :hs*£  .Ji»  :ui;:i»rr  suti.  '*  All 
Vrtucii  •.•i-<i:ti«:i;it!!>  10,  '^ac  wilii  'i'.>tuicf:ii^us*  L'.'iuce  Mole  lies 
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Thiers  i.  !uvi:  -^teu  isiQiUi  jJii  ''lace— i.11  'V«r7.  It  :»  wiictea  br 
lieiirv  LaviiiUcacLe,  oue  oi:  liie  tew   UrUisu  wtiu  kxxow  Fnsnek^ 
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men.  I  said  at  Sheffield  that  my  intimaty  with  Thiers  con- 
vinced me  of  all  the  futility  of  our  judjfment  o£  foreign  states- 
men ;  it  n-as  eo  JmpOBsible  for  euuh  a  man  to  liave  succeeded  with 
na  Guizot,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  done  almost  as  well  as 
Peel.  There  is  a  point  in  this  war  no  one  has  noticed ;  in  regular 
belligerency  the  whole  matter  is  duty;  here  on  both  sides  it  is 
real  savage  appetising  amusement,  the  odd  duality  of  kindness 
and  bloodshed ;  why  should  it  stop  ?  It  makes  men  happy.  If 
you  are  to  have  war  at  all,  such  ones  are  the  only  defensible 
ones.  There  is  some  compensation  for  the  immense  discomibrt 
Have  you  been  abroad  with  Mr,  Chamberlain  ? 

HOTIGHTON, 


I 


Lord  Houghton  to  Renry  Bright. 

October  Mth,  1877. 
Please  procure  for  yourself  and  me  Mr.  Hjill  Caine's  dramatic 
study.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  there  is  a  second  man  of  letters 
ill  Liverpool,  and  he  should  be  made  much  of.  The  Academy 
behaves  very  cruelly ;  but  I  respect  provincial  literature  when 
we  can  get  it. 

To  the  Same. 

Fronton,  October  20M,  1S77. 
Have  you  read  and  reviewed  a  novel  called  "  Heaps  of  Money?  " 
If  you  have  not,  do  so.     It  is  one  of  the  few  witty  books  I  have 

read  for  au  age This  building  process  makes  this  house 

BO  cold  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  he  here  in  the  wiuter,  ho  we 
must  try  to  meet  at  Crewe. 

To  the  Same. 

November. 

Sumner  speaks  of  me  amiably,  which  is  more  than  I  do  of 

him.    I  like  Burnaby  very  much,  but  think  his  book  over-praised. 

The  truth  is  people  are   amazed   at  anything   but  the  nierest 

commonplace  coming  from  a  soldier,  especially  a  Lifeguardsman  ! 
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Failing   health   hardly  diminished  Houg'hton's  in- 
terest in  the  men  of  letters  of  his  time.     He  was  no 
longer  able,  indeed,  to  live  on  such  terms  of    close  in- 
timacy  with  them  as  had  existed  between  himself  and 
Carlyle,   Thackeray,  Tennyson,  and  Spedding.      If   no 
other  difference  had  existed,  it  would  have  been   impos- 
sible to  ignore  the  difference  of  age.     Yet,  to  the  last, 
he  was  always  curious  about  the  "  rising  men/*  always 
anxious  to  know  them,  and,  if  he  could,  to  give  them  a 
helping  hand.     One  day  he  remarked  to  his  biographer, 
*'  I  think  I  know  every  man  of  letters  now  whom  I  want 
to  know,  except  one."     The  exception  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  for  whom  he  felt  a  great  admiration.     But  the 
momentary  expression  of  satisfaction  with  the  extent  of 
his  acquaintanceship  in  the   literary  world  must  have 
been  due  merely  to  a  passing  fit  of  depression ;   for  it 
was  only  a  week  or  two  later  that  he  wrote  making 
eager  inquiries  about  another  of  the  younger  novelists, 
and  begging  for  an  introduction  to  him.     At  the  Beef- 
steak Club,   which    he   frequented   regularly   when    in 
London,  he  was  brought  in  contact  with  many  of  the 
younger  actors,  and  he  always  had  a  kind  word    for 
them.     For  Mr.  Irving  he  had  a  real  admiration,  and 
took  part  with  a  keen  relish  in  some  of  the  symposia 
for  which  the  Lyceum,  under  its  present  management, 
is   famous.      His    biographer   cannot   ignore   the   fact 
that  many  of  the  new  generation    **  knew   him  not." 
They   could   not   understand    his    complex    character; 
they  were  bewildered  by  his  paradoxes,  and  inclined  to 
regard  them  as  expressions  of  his  real  opinions  upon 
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men  and  thiogs.  At  times,  too,  young  men  who  had 
a  full  share  of  the  confidence  of  youth  took  oflence  at 
his  humour,  and  afforded  a  measure  of  their  own 
possession  of  that  inestimable  quality  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  resented  the  liglit  raillrey  in  which 
he  delighted.  Not  that  this  raillery  was  ever  vicious 
or  unkind.  But  sometimes  it  pierced  a  vain  aool 
to  the  quick ;  and  words  which  Carlyle  would 
have  received  with  a  burst  of  delighted  laughter 
excited  quite  another  sentiment  in  the  breasts  of 
men  who  were  not  worthy  to  touch  the  hem  of  Oarlyle's 
cloak. 

But    whether   appreciated    or    not,    in    one    respect 

Houghton  never  varied^that  was,  in  the  real  affection 

which  he  felt  for  all  who  belonged  to  the  literary  calling. 

The  humblest  man  amongst  them  might  have  reckoned 

with  confidence  upon  his  friendship  and  his  sympathy. 

It  was  not  many  months  before  his  death  that  he  was 

entertained  by  the  Birmingham  Press  Club  as  its  guest 

at  one  of  its  annual  dinners.     The  company  was  one  of 

working   journalists — only    distinguished   by    the    fact 

that  they  formed  part  of  the  great  body  of  the  English 

Press.     Lord  Houghton  spoke  to  them  words  of  real 

wisdom,  full  of  kindly  feeling,  touched,  too,  with  that 

■       rare    feeling  for  literature    as  an    art  which    he    had 

H      always  possessed.     When  he  was  leaving  tlie  party,  the 

H     young  men  composing  it  rose  to  their  feet  and  cheered 

H      him  with    an    enthusiasm    which  touched    him.      He 

H      turned  round  and,  with  uplifted  hand,  uttered  a  single 

H      sentence   of  farewell,  "  Be  brave,  my  boys  !  be  good!" 
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There  were  none  present  who  were  not  moved  by  that 
simple  appeal. 

It  was  noticeable  all  through  his  life  that  he  had  a 
special  regard  for  those  literary  workers  who  lived  in 
the  provinces,  away  from  the  turmoil  and  publicity  of 
London.  A  provincial  journalist  seemed  to  him  to  be 
in  every  respect  as  deserving  of  friendship  and  sympathy 
as  a  London  journalist ;  and  if  he  saw  anything  in  one  of 
the  country  newspapers  which  seemed  to  have  merit,  he 
was  generally  anxious  to  know  the  writer.  If  at  any 
time  he  heard  of  anything  being  done  in  literature  by  a 
resident  in  Yorkshire,  he  would  make  a  special  effort  to 
meet  the  author,  and  afford  him  such  compensations 
as  he  could  for  the  lack  of  the  stimulus  to  be  found  in 
the  great  centres  of  literary  work.  In  these  pages,  of 
necessity  I  have  had  to  speak  chiefly  of  his  friendships 
with  men  who  were  eminent  and  successful ;  for  it  is 
only  in  such  friendships  that  the  world  at  large  feels 
any  interest.  But  a  great  company  of  men,  many 
of  whom  are  still  living,  who  have  never  emerg^ 
from  obscurity,  have  never  won  the  applause  of 
the  public,  heard  from  him  those  cheering  words  of 
Sjrmpathy  and  appreciation  which  are  so  precious  to  the 
intellectual  worker.  And  it  was  seldom  that  his  kind- 
ness ended  in  mere  words.  Lady  Burton,  in  the  letter 
I  have  quoted,  spoke  of  what  such  men  as  her  husband 
and  Mr.  Swinburne  had  owed  to  Houghton;  and  the 
reader  of  these  pages  knows  something  of  other  cases  in 
which  he  had  been  the  first  to  recognise  and  assist  men 
of  undoubted  genius.      But  in  the  background  were  a 
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host  of  other  men,  for  whom  he  had  done  as  much.  He 
was  untiring  io  his  eagerness  to  help  where  he  helieved 
that  help  was  merited,  and  would  not  be  given  in  vain. 
Little  as  he  liked  letter- writing,  he  was  constantly 
^vriting  to  make  the  names  of  unknown  journalists  and 
men  of  letters  known  to  the  leading  writers  of  the  day. 
If  he  knew  that  one  of  these  humbler  friends  of  his  was 
going  to  any  city  abroad,  he  would,  unsolicited,  forward 
to  him  a  batch  of  introductions  to  the  most  notable 
personages  in  the  place.  Sometimes  he  almost  embar- 
rassed those  whom  he  liked  with  his  kindness.  Before 
now  a  provincial  journalist  has  gone  abroad  bearing 
with  him  letters  of  introduction  from  Lord  Houghton 
to  royal  princes,  ambassadors,  Ministers,  and  the  most 
renowned  of  European  authors — all  given  spontaneously, 
and  with  no  other  object  but  that  of  helping  a  man 
whom  he  esteemed.  Remembering  these  things,  the 
world  may  well  forget  those  impetuous  utterances  which 
occasionally  fell  from  his  hps  in  moments  of  irritation, 
the  rare  instances  in  which  his  humour  took  an  aeid 
form,  or  his  sarcasm  was  pointed  by  too  keen  a  personal 
application. 

"  A  Review  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Life  "  was  one  of 
the  works  of  Lord  Houghton,  penned  during  the  winter. 
It  was  ^vritten  in  response  to  an  urgent  request  from 
Mr.  Moi'ley,  and  appeared  in  the  Fortniyhtl^  Reciew, 


"There  is  no  one  in  England,"  wrote  Mr.  Morley,  "so 
exactly  qualified  to  do  juMtice  to  Lord  Melbourne's  political 
position  as  you  are.  Nobody  else  has  been  at  once  a  vigilant 
spectator  anJ  an  actor,  knows  equally  well  the  people  of  the 
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rough  Northern  towns,  and  the  territorial  aristocrat  (God  bl 
him  !),  and  is  equally  free  from  canting  formulas  of  the  hustings 
and  the  leading  article ;  so,  as  I  say,  I  hope  the  friendly  task 
may  fall  to  you,  as  you  are  kind  enough  to  be  willing  to  under- 
take it/' 


Lord  Houghton  to  John  Morley. 

FrifHtnu  Hall,  October  ^^Sth. 

My  dear  Morley, — If  the  publisher  will  send  a  copy  of 
Torrens'  book  ['^  Life  of  Lord  Melbourne '']  to  me  at  the  Travellers' 
Club,  Pall  Mall,  I  will  see  if  I  can  do  anything  useful  on  it.  It 
is,  however,  with  him  as  with  many  other  notable  persons  whom 
I  only  saw  in  their  decadence ;  and  knowing  how  age  alters  men, 
I  am  very  careful  in  my  judgment  of  those  I  have  only  known 
in  their  sere-time.  If  Mrs.  Norton  had  been  alive,  she  would 
willingly  and  jwwerfully  have  helped  me,  and  said  things  through 
me  she  could  not  have  said  herself.  But  the  Great  Silence  has 
come  there  too. 

How  Frederic  Harrison  comes  out  in  his  Symposium  ! 

Yours  very  truly, 

Houghton. 

When  the  MS.  of  Lord  Houghton's  article  reached 
the  printers'  hands,  it  was  in  such  a  state  that  it  threw 
another  task  both  upon  editor  and  compositor. 

"  Dear  Lord  Hol-oiitox,''  wrote  Mr.  Morley,  January  27th, 
1878,  "  I  did  my  very  best  to  make  your  article  correct,  down  to 
a  comma.  If  I  live  longer  in  this  cheerful  world  than  you,  I 
shall  be  able  to  tell  your  biographer  that  whereas  the  printers 
only  demand  half-a-crown  a  sheet  extra  for  ^  Dean  Stanley/ 
for  you  they  will  have  nothing  less  than  50  per  cent,  to  induce 
them  to  do  their  work.  But  the  body  is  more  than  raiment,  and 
an  article  is  more  than  handwriting;  and  I  am  really  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  I 
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have  ever  publisheti.  It  is  a  most  furnished  estimate  of  a  man 
of  singulaj*  quality.  I  suppose  you  are  right  in  ealling  him 
'  the  last  of  the  gentlemen  ministers.'  " 

Lord  Houghton's  handwriting  was  the  terror  of  liia 
friends.  Only  one  who  has  been  compelled  to  spend 
many  months  in  reading  the  letters  and  journals  of  a 
lifetime  can  fully  estimate  the  difficulties  which  the 
stranger,  to  whom  a  MS.  in  his  hand  was  submitted, 
had  to  confront.  In  hia  youth,  it  is  true,  he  wrote 
legibly;  but  after  middle  age,  he  seemed  to  suffer  from 
a  positive  inability  to  follow  the  ordinary  rales  of  cali- 
graphy,  the  result  being  that  his  letters  were  a  series  of 
symbols  rather  than  of  actual  words.  Farailiarity,  of 
course,  enabled  his  regular  correspondents  to  grasp  his 
meaning,  though,  even  in  their  case,  it  was  not  easy  to 
do  so  at  the  first  glance ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
in  the  transcripts  of  his  many  letters,  printed  in  these 
volumes,  some  serious  errors  may  have  crept  in  from 
this  cause.  Many  amusing  stories  have  been  told  of  the 
difficulties  occasioned  by  his  peculiar  handwriting.  A 
tradition  has  long  prevailed  to  the  effect  that  the  worst 
English  writer  of  the  past  generation  was  Dean  Stanley; 
but  Dean  Stanley's  writing,  difficult  though  it  is, 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  writing  of  Lord  Houghton 
in  his  later  days,  and  the  letter  I  have  quoted  from  Mr. 
Morley  shows  that  the  compositors  of  London  held  this 
opinion.  Not  the  least  amusing  feature  of  the  cor- 
respondence which  Lord  Houghton  left  behind  him  was 
the  number  of  letters  received  from  friends,  containing 
inquiries  as  to  the  menuing  of  notes  he  had  add: 
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to   tliem.     At   the   General  Post  OflBce,  among  other 
curiosities  of  the  same  kind  exhibited  there,  is  one  of  the 
envelopes  addressed  by  Lord  Houghton,  the   decipher- 
ment of  which  was  looked  upon  by  the  Postal  authori- 
ties as  a  miracle  of  acuteness  on  their  part.     He  himself 
was  fully  sensible  of  this  serious  limitation  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  epistolary  effusions;  but  it  seemed  as  though 
no  care  on  his  part  could  suffice  to  enable  him  to  write 
with  the  plainness  of  an  ordinary  mortal.     There  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Morley  and  the  other  editors, 
whose  pages  he  graced  with  his  contributions,  looked 
with  almost  as  much  of  terror  as  of  gratitude  to  the 
favours  he  thus  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  year  1878  opened  gloomily  for  Lord  Houghton 
with  the  death  of  another  old  friend,  Sir  William  Stir- 
ling Maxwell. 

"Stirling  Maxwell's  death"  [he  writes  to  Henry  Bright] 
"  is  a  desolation.  He,  I,  and  you  were  the  only  real  men  of 
letters  in  Great  Britain.  I  am  writing  a  few  words  about  him 
in  the  Aradeinij'^ 

The  loss  of  his  friend  opened  up  for  Houghton 
hiins(4f  a  new  position  of  dignity  and  usefulness, 
that  of  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  lloyal 
Academy. 

Sir  Francis  Grant  to  Lord  Houghton, 

21,  Snnex  Place,  Regent's  Park,  March  11  th,  1878. 

Dear  Lord  Houghton, — Your  name  has  been  submitted  to 
the  (A>uneil  of  the  lloyal  Academy  as  successor  to  the  late  Sir 
AVilliam    Stirling    Maxwell,    for    the    vacant    honorary   office 
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of  Seci-utary  for  Foreign  CorresponJence.  I  need  liardly  tell 
you  that  the  office  ie  almost  if  not  quite  a  purely  honorary 
one,  entitling  you  to  some  o£  the  privileges  of  an  Academician. 
The  Council  were  unanimous  in  their  approval,  and  if  you  will 
intimate  to  me  your  willingness  to  do  us  the  honour  of  accepting 
the  post,  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  your  name  to 
the  next  General  Assembly  for  conKrmation. 
I  am  ever,  dear  Lord  Houghton, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Francis  Geant,  P.R.A. 


Lord  Houghton  gave  liis  assent,  and  the  nomination 
of  the  President  was  duly  confirmed.  Among  the  privi- 
leges attached  to  this  distinction  was  that  of  regular 
attendance  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  banquets.  Houghton 
had  frequently  been  the  guest  of  the  Academy  on  these 
occasions,  but  he  now  took  his  place  amongst  the  Acade- 
micians as  a  matter  of  right,  and  for  the  future,  whilst 
he  lived  and  his  health  permitted,  never  failed  to  be 
present  at  their  board  on  the  occasion  of  their  great 
yearly  festival. 

Another  honour  was  also  offered  to  him  during  the 
spring  of  this  year  when  Sir  Rutherford  Aleoek,  the 
President  of  the  Itoyal  Geographical  Society,  asked  him 
to  allow  himself  to  be  proposed  as  his  successor  in  that 
important  office.  This  position,  however,  involved  the 
performance  of  duties  which  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world  he  felt  to  be  beyond  his  strength,  now  waning 
with  the  passage  of  the  years,  and  he  consequently 
never  attained  a  dignity  which  in  his  earlier  days  he 
would  eagerly  have  coveted. 
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Nothing  has  been  said  as  yet  in  this  memoir  of 
Lord  Houghton's  friendship  for  the  eminent  author 
who  is  known  to  us  as  George  Eliot.  It  was,  however, 
very  real.  He  had  been  one  of  those  who  from  the  first 
had  recognised  the  brilliant  talents  of  the  writer  of 
"  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life ; "  and  after  her  identity  had 
been  revealed,  he  was  one  of  the  chosen  few  who  knew 
her  intimately  in  private  life. 

J/y*.  George  Lewe^  to  Jjord  Houghton, 

The  Priory^  North  Baiik^  Regent- %  Park, 

April  9///,  1878. 

Dear  Lord  Houghton, — I  had  a  little  chat  vrith  Mrs.  M. 
the  morning  I  met  her  under  your  kind  auspices,  and  I  think  we 
came  to  the  understanding  that  I  preferred  the  breach  to 
the  observance  of  such  flattering  attentions  as  calls  from 
"  Strangers."  I  have  been  so  constantly  declining  to  accept 
proposed  visits  of  that  kind  from  American  ladies  that  it  would 
be  invidious  on  my  part  to  make  an  exception,  unless  it  were 
warranted  by  the  prospect  that  I  could  render  some  needed  ser- 
vice. But  Mrs.  M.  is  so  well  received  and  appreciated  that  I 
can  add  nothing  to  her  advantages  during  her  stay  in  London. 
Visits  from  friends  and  from  those  who  are  likely  to  become 
friends  I  am  very  fond  of,  but  I  have  a  horror  of  being  inter- 
viewed and  written  about,  and  though  I  would  not  impute  an 
intention  of  that  sort  to  Mrs.  M.,  my  experience  in  relation  to 
other  American  ladies  has  confirmed  me  in  my  churlish  habits. 
Pray  interpret  me  charitably,  and  believe  me 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

M.  £.  Lewes. 
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K'tiviifil  Fihyeruld  in  Lord  llonghioii. 

Little  Grange,  Woodbddge,  Jpnl  30,  187S. 
Dear  Loitii  Houohton, — You  are  as  ever  very  kind  to  me, 
not  least  so  in  writing  me  a  letter  which  I  find  is  a  bard  task  to 
my  oldest  friends  now,  partly  becauee  oE  their  being  oldest  I 
suppose.  My  dear  old  Speddiiig,  I  can  barely  screw  out  a  dozen 
lines  once  a  year  from  him.  I  have  just  had  them,  almost  two 
months  before  the  year  was  out,  and  on  them  I  must  try  to  live 
another  year  more. 

"  And  with  the  aid  such  correspond(.-iits  give 
Life  passes  on — 'tis  labour — but  we  live." 

So  says  Crabbe,  only  "  ships  and  sailing  "  in  the  first  line,  from 
hia  "Borough,"  which  with  the  rest  of  him  no  one  now  reads 
except  myself  I  believe.  I  write  at  once  not  only  to  thank  you, 
but  to  return  you  Lusliing'ton'a  corrections.  I  should  have 
thought  they  were  printers',  not  copyists',  errors.  In  return  for 
nil  this  I  enclose  for  you  one  of  my  works.  You  see  I  drew  it  for 
myself  because  I  often  find  myself  puzzled  about  the  few  dates 
in  the  dear  fellow's  life  when  reading  his  letters,  as  they  are  now 
edited :  theu  I  thought  that  some  others  would  like  such  a. 
"Cotelette  d'Agueau  il  la  Minute,"  as  Pollock  calls  it,  and  so 
here  it  is  for  you  if  you  please.  I  am  told  that  the  present 
generation  sneers  at  C.  L. — I  suppose  a  natural  revolt  from  their 
predecessors — va  who  love  him  so  well.  But  his  turn  will  come 
again,  I  feel  sure.  "  Saint  Charles,"  said  old  Thackeray  to 
me  in  a  third  floor  in  Charlotte  Street,  thirty  years  ago,  putting 
one  of  C.  L.'s  letters  to  his  forehead.  I  won't  swear  to  the 
exact  accuracy  of  my  "  Cotelette ; "  it  is  not  easy  to  get  it  all 
from  his  biographies — and  I  am — Paddy,  but  1  believe  it  is 
near  enough.  Pray  do  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  acknowledging  it. 
You  entertained  many  t^eople  at  that  26  Pall  Mall  as  I  can 
witness  for  one,  and  one  of  ue  was  a  thief.  I  suppose  someone 
stole  a  volume  I  had  of  Thackeray's  drawings  which  1  lent  to 
Anne  T.  when  she  was  about  that  best  "  Orphan  of  Pinilico." 
I    entreated   her  to  use  some   of  his   more    graceful    drawings, 
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enough  caricatUTe  already ;  bat  she  or  her  pablisher  listened  not, 
and  she  never  could  find  mj  book  again.  I  did  not  want  it 
again^  but  I  did  not  wish  it  to  fall  into  other  hands  than  hers. 
Xow  I  think  vou  have  enough  of 

Yours  verv  sincerely. 

Edward 
(hi*w  many  more  of  the  name  do  you  know  ?) 

Fitzgerald. 

Surely  the  Keats  should  be  published.  What  a  fuss  the 
cockneys  make  about  Shelley  just  now,  not  worth  Keats's  little 
finger. 

The  enclosure  in  Fitzgerald's  letter  was  a  brief  list 
of  the  principal  dates  and  events  in  Lamb's  life,  just 
such  a  list  as  would  be  found  useful  by  any  reader  of 
his  letters. 

Early  in  ^lay  Lord  Houghton  and  his  daughters 
went  to  Paris  for  a  few  weeks  to  Wsit  old  friends  there. 

To  hU  Sou. 

6,  afff'ord  St.,  May,  1878. 

Dearest  Robert, — Write  a  few  lines  to  me  at  Hotel  St. 
James,  Rue  St.  Honore,  Paris.  ...  I  dine  with  Wadding- 
ton  on  Monday  to  meet  H.R.H.,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
to  meet  other  notabilities;  that  is  what  I  call  hospitality. 
You  will  see  my  Academy  speech  in  the  Ohnerver  to-morrow. 
I  have  written  it  out  for  once,  which  I  always  dislike  doing, 
distrusting  my  memory  more  than  my  improvisation. 

To  the  Same. 

Paris,  May  10///,  1S78. 

We  have  had  very  nice  weather,  and  the  chestnuts — Tenny- 
son's *'  hyacinth  trees '' — are  in  high  beauty.  The  Waddingtons 
are  uncommonly  kind.     We  dined  there  these  two  days  running. 
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and  do  so  again  on  Monday,  It  ia  the  best  amusement  the 
girls  have;  they  do  not  know  enough  people  to  make  the  halls 
amusing.  I  have  just  been  by  myself  to  one  at  the  Marshal'? — 
not  one  hundred  people.  All  Society  cut  the  old  man  since  he 
accepted  "ceffe  ImrriMe  Jfepiibliqrie."  I  have  had  interesting 
conversations  with  Gambetta,  and  other  public  men,  and  am 
going  to-morrow  to  see  Victor  Hugo  and  Zola("L'AMommoir"). 
.  .  .  We  had  the  Comte  de  Paris's  bos  at  the  Italian  Opera 
last  night,  and  we  have  the  Marshal's  to-night  at  the  Grand 
Opera, 

lu  the  summer  a  sharp  attack  o£  illness  prostrated 
his  strength,  ami  he  was  ordered  to  the  baths  of  Royat, 
■where  he  spent  some  weeks,  afterwards  visiting  La  Puy 
Carcassonne  and  Nimes,  and  staying  with  some  friends 
near  St.  Julien  for  the  vintage. 

To  Ileiirj/  BrigJit. 

Bo^af,  Augnit  27tA,  1878. 
Tour  letter  found  me  in  the  centre  of  France,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  mountains  of  Pascal.  I  am  sent  here  to  a  dull 
place,  with  beneficial  waters  and  fine  air,  rather  for  security  than 
cure,  as  I  may  be  said  to  have  recovered  from  my  bronchitis. 
Having  my  elder  daughter  with  me  I  do  not  want  company, 
and  one  always  finds  someone  to  vent  one'a  poor  French  on. 
It  must  pr'xluce  an  odd  impression  on  a  Frenchman  to  hear  me 
speak,  as  I  do,  with  fluency  and  a  certain  wit  and  grace,  and  yet 
making  the  most  terrible  blunders  of  grammar  and  gender. 
Onr  Ministers  put  the  best  face  on  it,  but  they  must  by  this 
time  feel  that  the  Treaty  is  very  hollow ;  it  could  not  have  been 
anything  else,  I  shall  he  here  till  the  9tb  of  September.  I 
hope  to  find  Fryston  in  October  in  the  way  o£  becoming 
habitable. 

The  Treaty  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter  was 
that  of  Berlin.     Lord  Houghton  had  not  heen  a  sup- 
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porter  of  the  strong  Anti-Turkish  policy  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone ;  but  he  had  been  even  less  inclined  to  support 
Lord  Beaconsfield  in  his  adventurous  defiance  of  Bussia. 
Writing  to  his  aunt  on  the  eve  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
return  from  Berlin,  he  said,  July  16th,  1878  : — 

I  hope  to  be  in  my  place  on  Thursday,  to  see  the  reception 
of  the  Great  Adventurer.  Whether  from  knowing  him  so  well, 
or  from  the  sarcastic  temperament  of  old  age,  the  whole  thing 
looks  to  me  like  a  comedy,  with  as  much  relation  to  serioos 
politics  as  Punch  to  real  life. 
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LAST    TEARS. 

Mmriago  of  his  Son — Letter  From  Misa  NightingalQ— Tbs  Pasaion  Flay  at 
ObcmmmergHu — Visit  to  Baclin— Conversation  with  tho  Auatriiin  Crow« 
Prince — An  Annoj-ing  Inlident — Algomon  Swinhiime  and  Landor — Death 
ot  JamtNt  Spodding— AssusBinntion  of  thn  Czar — ^Huughton  mid  Puniziii — 
Houghton  bevoincs  a  Trustee  of  the  Britiah  Museum — Han-inge  of  his  Elder 
Dauglit<3r — ViaitH  h<.T  in  Egypt — Retards  by  Athens — Serinua  Illness  at 
Athens — Kindness  of  Mr.  Ford — IncrcaBing  Difficult}-  of  Literary  Work — 
nincM  of  Uenry  Bright— Visits  him  &t  Cannog— Mia.  Cnrlyle'ti  Uunied 
Life — Lord  Houghton  Proposes  to  Visit  India — The  I'rojoet  Abandoned — 
Death  of  Henrj-  Bright— The  Last  Gathering  at  Fryst on— Another 
Aeuident — Last  Days  in  London — Death  at  Vichy,  August  11,  ISSu. 

CoRRESPONDEKCE  became  increasingly  difficult  to 
Houghton  as  time  passed.  His  letters  were  fewer  in 
numLer  and  briefer.  Age  was  creeping  upon  him  ;  and 
though  his  spirit,  in  spite  of  his  reference  to  the  sarcastic 
temperament  of  age.  was  still  young,  and  his  sym- 
pathies as  quickly  moved  as  in  the  days  of  his  youth, 
he  was  compelled  to  refrain  from  many  things  which 
had  been  easier  to  him  in  bygone  years.  Not,  indeed, 
that  he  gave  way  to  indolence,  or  allowed  himself  the 
repose  which  the  valetudinarian  deems  necessary.  On 
the  contrary,  a  certain  quality  of  restlessness,  which  had 
.    always  been  present,  now  asserted  itself  more  strongly 

I  than  it  had  done  when  his  health  was  better,  and  he 
refused  to  allow  any  physical  infirmity  to  shut  him  off 
from  those  social  enjoyments  of  which  he  had  partaken 
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SO  largely,  and  which  he  relished  so  mach.  That  this 
restlessness  was  due  in  part  to  physical  suffering  is 
more  than  probable.  He  needed  something  to  divert 
his  mind  in  his  frequent  attacks  of  pain,  and  he  found 
it  in  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  in  the  extension 
rather  than  the  curtailment  of  his  social  engagements. 
Those  who  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  public  during 
these  last  years  of  his  life  might  easily  have  fallen  into 
strange  errors  regarding  him.  They  could  not  know 
his  real  physical  w^eakness,  the  effort  which  was  required 
to  sustain  him  when  he  joined  in  conversation  in  large 
and  mixed  parties,  the  constant  struggle  which  he  had 
to  maintain  with  disease  and  pain ;  yet  neither  weak- 
ness nor  pain  sufficed  to  make  him  dull,  or  to  blunt  his 
interest  in  men  and  in  affairs.  He  still  shone  as  one  of 
the  best  talkers  of  his  time,  maintaining  his  old  su- 
premacy in  the  face  of  many  new  comers,  who  now 
aspired  to  be  his  rivals  in  the  social  world.  He  was 
still,  also,  ready  to  help,  with  pen  or  tongue  or  purse, 
any  cause  or  any  object  which  enlisted  his  sympathy. 
Even  during  that  autumn  of  1S79  with  which  I  am  now 
dealing,  he  took  part  in  not  a  few  public  engagements 
in  Yorkshire  and  elsewhere,  addressing  large  and  im- 
portant societies  with  all  his  old  fertility  of  fancy  and 
grace  of  language.  One  such  occasion  I  can  well  re- 
member at  this  period  in  his  life. 

In  the  late  autumn  of  1879  the  Liberals  of  the 
West  Biding,  who  were  engaged  in  active  preparations 
for  the  coming  election,  held  a  great  demonstration  in 
Leeds.     The  evening  meeting  on  tlie  day  of  this  demon- 
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stration  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  held  under  a  roof. 
Its  scene  was  a  vast  shed  attached  to  the  Steam-Plough 
Works  of  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Co.,  and,  at  a  moderate 
computation,  25,000  persons  were  crowded  into  this 
improvised  hall.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  was  in  the  chair, 
and  among  other  distinguished  men  present  were  Mr. 
Forster  and  Lord  Houghton.  So  vast  was  the  crowd 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  speaker  to  make 
himself  clearly  heard.  It  was  not  the  speeches,  how- 
ever, but  the  scene  which  that  immense  meeting  pre- 
sented in  the  great  and  dimly-lit  hiill,  that  moved  the 
imagination  of  the  spectator.  Many  men,  looking  across 
the  acre  and  a  half  of  human  faces,  were  vaguely  struck 
by  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle  which  was  ofl'ered 
to  them.  It  was  left  to  Lord  Houghton,  in  a  few 
happily-chosen  words  spoken  towards  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  to  express  with  inimitable  grace  what  all  had 
thus  felt.  He  hkened  the  scene  before  him,  with  its 
multitudinous  sea  of  faces  stretching  away  into  the  dim 
and  cavernous  depths  of  the  vast  workshop,  to  one  of 
Martin's  grandiose  pictures,  and  the  simile  at  once 
struck  home  to  all  who  heard  it  as  being  the  truest  and 
most  apt  that  could  have  been  used.  It  was  often  given 
to  him  thus,  by  a  single  phrase  or  a  few  well-ehoseu 
words,  to  give  utterance  to  tbougiits  which  were  strug- 
gling for  expression  in  a  thousand  breasts.  He  had 
ceased  to  write  poetry ;  yet  all  the  feeling  and  the 
imagination  of  the  poet  would  assert  itself  in  many  of 
these  little  speeches  of  his. 

In  the  winter  he  had  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing 
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the  restoration  of  his  house  completed,  and  his  first 
action,  after  the  Hall  had  again  become  fit  to  receive 
guests,  was  to  invite  a  party  of  friends,  old  and  new,  to 
partake  of  his  hospitality.  On  the  6th  of  January, 
1879,  the  reopening  of  the  house,  or  rather  of  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  was  celebrated 
by  a  dinner  given  in  the  newly-completed  drawing- 
room,  which,  as  the  morning-room  of  old  days,  had  wit- 
nessed so  many  notable  gatherings.  Among  those  who 
were  there  were  two  of  his  oldest  and  dearest  friends, 
Mrs.  Procter  and  Mr.  Venables. 

It  was  shortly  after  Fryston  had  been  restored  that 
he  spoke  to  me  of  the  state  of  his  health,  and  of  the 
effect  which  advancing  age  had  upon  his  spirits  and 
pursuits.  ''  I  feel,"  said  he,  "  as  young  as  I  ever  did, 
and  I  can  enjoy  everj^thing  I  ever  enjoyed  ;  besides  that, 
I  can  do  just  as  much  as  I  ever  did.  Tlie  only  difference 
is,  that  it  takes  more  time  and  costs  more  money  than 
it  used  to  do  when  I  was  younger."  He  could  tnivel 
as  far,  he  explained,  but  he  could  not  travel  as  fast 
as  formerly  ;  and  he  needed  comforts  and  the  attend- 
ance of  servants  which  had  been  unnecessary  in  the 
days  of  his  strength.  That  he  would  not  give  in,  would 
not  surrender  to  the  advance  of  age,  he  seemed  fully 
determined,  nor  did  he  ever  waver  in  this  resolution  to 
the  very  last,  but  fought  a  brave  fight  against  increasing 
weakness  and  infirmity. 

A  few  extracts  from  his  letters  to  Henry  Bright, 
almost  his  only  regular  correspondent  outside  his  family 
during  the  year  1879,  may  be  fitly  inserted  here : — 
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7'o  Henry   Bright. 

-Taniiari/  Aid. 
Whun  I  was  in  France  they  told   me  the  change  in  their 
Government  would  be  very  easily  effected ;  I  did  not  credit  them 
with  doing  it  ill  6S  hours. 

Aprinmh. 
Had  Bret  Harte  to  breakfast  to-day ;  very  light  in  hand  and 
agreeable ;  towa  ao  thin  of  letters  that  it  was  no  use  to  make  a 
party  for  him. 

June  %ind. 
Not  "  poor  Prince  Imperial,"  but   poor  Empress.*      That 
goddess  Numeeis  is  a  brute ;   she  is  all  right  in  her  place,  but 
flhould  not  he  so  savage.     I  hear  the  poor  lady  is  dying. 

Juue  30M. 
Change  of  sceue-t     Our  patrou  the  Due  d'Aumale  aiTJved 
on  Monday,  and  wishes  to  have  the  Philobiblon  Breakfast  at 
Strawberry  Hill,  on  Tuesday  the  Sth.     Prince Leopoldhasjoined 
the  Society. 

Jiiti/  iiut. 
The  Due  d'Aumale  has  a  crotchet  about   not   coming   to 
England  at  the  time  the  Prince's  body  arrives ;  so  the  Straw- 
berry Hill  fete  is  put  off. 


Crifioe  Hull,  Sepiemlj,-r  Wlh. 
The  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  won  all  hearts  here.  He  is  a 
capital  specimen  of  the  busy  Bishop — something  between  an 
Apostle  and  a  bagman.  He  pi-enched  on  music  yesterday  ;  but 
told  us  to  beware  of  singing  women,  alluding  to  the  old  Hebrew 
Nautcli  girls,  I  suppose. 

•  The  Prince  Iiuperid  hful  1ie(;n  killed  in  Ziiliilawl. 

t  The  Pliiloliibloii  Breakfast  was  to  have  beeu  Iiylii  at  Ins  hoBae. 
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Dunfermline y  October  \%th, 
I  and  Florence  are  descending  to  England^  having  had  our 
Indian  summer  in  magnificent  scenery.  I  spent  three  days  with 
the  painter  Millais  at  Dunkeld^  where  he  was  enacting^  the 
sportsman  with  a  lovely  river  without  fish  and  a  moorland  with 
moderate  grouse.  His  future  son-in-law  arrived  from  Zalulandj 
with  the  assegai  that  had  wounded  him  somewhat  severely.  We 
go  from  here  to  Alnwick  Castle. 

Oct.  l^nd. 

Yesterday  I  dined  with  Prince  Leopold,  whom  I  found  charm- 
ing. There  was  a  ball  in  the  evening,  where  about  800  ladies  of 
the  unloveliest  appearance  paid  their  respects  to  Royalty  in  high 
dresses,  which  is  as  much  contrary  to  etiquette  as  if  we  had  been 
in  frock  coats.  It  is  only  permitted  to  Republicans  to  be  thos 
punctiliously  and  over-chastely  attired.  They  must  show  them- 
selves to  monarchy. 

During  the  summer  an  event  of  great  interest  and 
importance  in  the  history  of  his  family  was  the  en- 
gagement of  his  son  to  Miss  Sibyl  Graham,  daughter 
of  Sir  Frederick  and  Lady  Hermione  Graham  of 
Netherby. 

In  the  autumn  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  Paris,  and  in 
December  went  to  Ireland. 

To  Henri/  Bright. 

March  22»rf. 

My  son's  marriage  is  fixed  for  the  earlier  part  of  June.  I 
met  Julian  Hawthorne  at  dinner  yesterday,  and  was  much  struck 
with  his  handsomeness.  He  talked,  too,  very  intelligently  about 
his  father's  life  at  Concord,  &c.  Lowell  is  gone  back  to  Spain 
to  his  sick  wife.  He  seems  delighted  with  his  position^  as  is 
Bret  Harte  with  his  at  Glasgow.  I  don't  understand  how  the 
mercantile  Americans  stand  their  commercial  affairs  at  great 
ports  being  entrusted  to  these  amateurs ;  the  diplomatic  posts 
do  not  matter,  as  they  have  no  diplomacy. 
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The  spring  of  18S0  witnessed  the  general  election 
with  the  triumphant  return  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power. 
Lord  Houghton  sympathised  entirely  with  the  Liberals 
in  the  conflict,  and  was  delighted  at  the  result. 

Lc/ff-r  io  fih  Dauffifer. 

Mietimm  Chb,  April  m,  IBSO. 
Dearest  Amy, — You  see  we  are  all  right  in  the  West  Riding, 
and  I  am  not  sorry  that  Sir  Andrew  Fairbairii  beads  the  poll.  I 
was  dining  at  the  Bisehoffheim's,  in  a  nest  of  titled  Tories,  when 
Gladstone's  victory  was  aiuioiinced.  Lady  A.  and  I  were  the 
only  two  to  cheer.  The  Queen  comes  back  on  the  17th,  and  will 
meet  her  Prime  Minister  on  the  18th.  He  wdl,  as  a  matter  of 
form,  advise  her  to  send  for  Granville,  who,  I  believe,  will  tell 
her  to  send  for  Gladstone.  Dilke  breakfasted  with  me  this 
morning,  of  course  in  high  spirits.     He  will  certainly  be  in  the 

Cabinet,  which  will  Ije  a  hard  nut  for to  crack.     I  am  told 

Lowe  is  to  come  into  the  House  of  Lords. 

Travellers'  Club,  April  29M,  1880. 
Dkaeest  Amy, — An  amusing  party  at  Lady  Cork's.  The 
Dnke  of  Bedford  says,  "  My  Tory  wife  has  taken  office  under 
Gladstone."  Most  of  the  appointments  are  approved,  except  the 
Ripon's.*  I  am  sorry  personally;  it  will  kill  both  of  them. 
Hartington  said  to  me,  "  I  should  like  to  change  places  with 
him,"  hut  there  is  nobody  else.  Goechen  is  much  complimented 
on  refusing  everything. 


[I  do  not  think has  managed  the  Pall  Mall  buai- 
ness  adroitly.  Greenwood  has  many  friends  in  political  and 
social  life,  and  the  new  regime  will  start  under  bad  auspices. 


To  Ue,uy  Bright. 

May^,■ii,\%m. 


•  Lord  Bipou  Luil  t)pen  appointed  Governiir- General  of  ludia. 

s2 
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The  composition  of  the  Govemment  is  generally  approTed,  with 
the  criticism  that  Mr.  Dodson  and  Lord  Spencer  are  superflnoot 
members  of  the  Cabinet  There  is  also  mnch  surprise  at  TieTdjiB 
having  been  offered  nothing.  It  seems  Gladstone  never  focga^e 
his  thro^-ing  up  some  small  office  he  held. 

Lord  Houghton  had  been  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  Pnll  Mall  Gazette  for  manv  vears.  It  had  now 
passed  from  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Greenwood  to  that  of 
Mr.  Morley,  between  whom  and  Lord  Houghton  a  warm 
friendship  existed.  The  latter,  as  the  reader  has  seen, 
had  written  pretty  constantly  for  the  For/ai^itly  Review 
whilst  Mr.  Morley  edited  it,  and  he  vras  altogether 
friendly  not  only  to  the  policy  but  to  the  proprietor  as 
well  as  the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  under  its  new 
management.  But  his  hand  was  no  longer  so  facile  as 
it  had  once  been,  writing  w^as  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  to  him,  and  with  all  his  good  wishes  for  the 
paper  in  its  new  form,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  con- 
tribute to  it  as  he  had  done  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Greenwood.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  Mr.  Morley,  ^vriting  to  him  on  the  subject  of  a 
promised  contribution  to  the  Fortnightly^  told  a  litUe 
story  which  shows  how  widespread  were  Houghton's 
friendships. 

"  Cobden,  I  find,  had  his  first  interview  with  Louis 
Xapoleon  at  \'our  table  on  his  escape  from  Ham.  The 
next  time  he  saw  L.  X.  was  when  he  converted  him  to 
Free  Trade  as  Emperor." 

His  son's  marriage  was  fixed  for  the  beginning  of 
June.  It  necessarily'  occupied  not  a  little  of  his  thoughts. 


I 


\ 
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Among  tlie  many  letters  of  congratulation  which  he 
received  one  was  from  Miss  Nightingale,  the  friend  of 
many  years. 

Mie"  Ni;ililingale  (u  Lord  Houghton. 

London,  3fo^  18//,  18S0. 

My  DE4K  Friend, — I  w/7/  give  j'ou  joy,  I  ilti  give  you  joy, 
and  I  condole  with  you  too  as  you  desire  on  your  boy 'a  marriage. 
Such  promise — not  only  promise — such  proof  of  so  much  being 
in  him,  it  seems  a  pity  that  he  should  not  have  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship to  hai'd  work,  which  not  alone  but  generally  forms 
the  best  foundation  for  the  future  edifice  if  there  is  plenty  of 
stuff.  For  that  he  will  do  something  great  for  his  country — 
and  what  times  are  these  ? — we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  doubt 
for  one  moment.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  something  very 
inspiring  in  the  faithful  love,  the  early  and  the  late,  when  two 
always  say  "  we,"  I  remember  when  I  was  a  girl,  Madame 
Hoche  in  Paris,  widow  of  General  Hoche,  after  the  first  year  of 
marriage  (far  away  be  the  omen  !)  to  her  dying  day  always  said 
,"  she  never  called  him  to  her  only  child  "  fon  fieri-."  I 
think  one  has  known  such  instances  of  two  in  one  through  a 
long  life  together,  God  in  both  and  both  in  one ;  but  then  the 
wife  must  help  the  husband  in  work,  not  prevent  him.  May 
such  a  life  be  given  to  our  young  pair;  may  all  the  true 
blessings  be  theirs,  and  may  it  be  theirs  to  be  a  blessing 
to  many  in  these  the  most  stirring  times  of  this  or  any  day  ! 
And  after  these  are  over  may  it  be  given  them  "  world  be- 
yond world  to  visit  and  to  bless "  together.  Can  one  wish 
them  more  ? 

What  worlds  there  are  even  in  this  world?  There  is  India, 
which  a  century  of  statesmanship  and  a  wilderness  of  statesmen 
would  not  be  too  much  to  set  even  on  the  first  step ;  what  have 
done  for  the  people  o£  India  ?  There  is  a  country  farther 
away  from  us  than  India.  In  one  end  of  London  there  are  whole 
lands  unvisited   and   unblessed   by   us  in   England.     There  is 
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Ireland^  there  is  Liverpool^  and  the  big  towns ;  there  is  educa- 
tion; there  is  pauperism.  Suppose  this  Whitsuntide  were  a 
really  new  Whitsuntide  to  the  worlds  a  new  intellectual  and 
moral  inspiration^  a  new  creation  ?  How  we  need  it  I  how  we 
might  have  it  if  we  chose !  Is  there  any  reason  but  our  own 
fault  why  we  should  not  have  apostles  of  agriculture  now  for 
India^  out  of  whose  soil  we  take  twenty  millions  a  year  and  give 
nothing  back^  or  to  save  a  thousand  a  year  here  or  even  a 
hundred  there  take  back  the  little  we  have  given?  Why  should 
there  not  be  a  political  and  an  administrative  Holy  Spirit  with  a 
new  birth  in  all  these  vast  vital  interests  ?  I  agree  and  I  do 
not  agree  in  what  you  say  about  the  real  education  young  men 
get  in  the  society  of  married  women.  I  think  I  see  creeping 
over^  not  only  women  but  men,  a  forsaking  of  solid  practical 
administrative  things  for  glittering  politics;  a  belief  in  sub- 
stituting a  vague  general  (so-called)  *'  influence "  for  real 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  ways  the  world^s  business  is 
managed,  and  the  ways  it  might  be  managed.  It  is  so  easy, 
so  attractive^  talking  and  declaiming  politics  like  a  German 
newspaper ;  it  is  so  difficulty  so  unattractive^  to  know  really  and 
to  administer,  whether  public  or  private  things,  so  as  to  bring 
about  effectively  a  high  end.  People  actually  talk  now  as 
if  they  thought  that  a  good  wife  would  enable  a  Viceroy  of 
India  to  reform  the  crying  Land  Teiiui-es ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing of  the  breath  of  magazining  in  everj'thing,  in  which 
the  inkbottles,  guileless  of  all  accurate  knowledge  of  all  but 
"good  motives,^^  gracefully  write  of  what  they  know  nothing 
about. 

But  this  is  a  strange  ''  Wedding  March.*'  Believe  that  I 
would,  if  I  could,  contribute  the  sweetest  music  to  inspire  the 
footsteps  of  the  beautiful  marriage  pair.  My  love,  please,  to 
the  two  daughters  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  You  kindly 
ask  after  me.  After  twenty-three  years  of  overwork  and 
illness,  of  which  the  last  six  have  been  without  one  day's 
rest  of  body  or  mind,  I  am  quite  broken  down,  more  than 
I  knew  myself,  and  have   had  to  go  away  twice  for   a   little 
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silence.      Alas,  how    work  halts!     I   think   I  am  "done" 
to  work. 

Fare  you  very  well,  and  believe  me. 

Ever  yours  very  truly, 

Florence  NriiHTiNoALB. 


\ 


r,onl  Houghton  lo  Ihiin/  Bn<,l,l. 

Jan.-  4M. 
I  send   a  Morniuff  PosI  of  Robert's  marriage.     It  was  the 
most  childlike  wedding  I  ever  saw.     There  was  a  profusion  of 
presents — over  two  hundred.     The  tenants  sent  some  beautiful 
plate  and  jewellery. 

To  Ihf  Same. 

J,uw  19M  (we  lUt  hirfhdny). 
I  urn  fresh  (iu  a  proper  sense)  from  a  charming  Philobiblon, 
including  Lowell  and  Layard.  The  Prince  of  Wales  asked  me 
to  go  with  him  to  Holyhead  and  Trentham ;  but  my  Apostles' 
Dinner  prevented  me.  I  saw  Kobert  and  his  bride  yesterday  on 
his  way  throng  t<iwn,  and  I  go  to  the  christening  of  Lord 
Galway'a  daughter  Violet  to-raorrow.     So  the  world  goes. 

A  few  weeks  later  he  paid  a  visit  to  France,  and  was 
the  guest  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  at  the  Chliteau  d'Eu. 


To  Miti  Jaiti^  Milne». 
Chateau  d'Ku,  Seiuf  Inferieiire,  July  rir/l,  1880. 
Deabest  Jane, — You  will  like  a  few  lines  from  this  royal 
residence.  It  was  built  by  the  Dues  de  Guise,  and  the  trees 
planted  by  them  are  still  its  chief  ornament.  Of  course,  the 
house  is  much  changed ;  but  tiie  a|>artmeut  of  the  Grande 
Demoiselle  remains  exactly  as  she  designed  it  and  lived  in  it,  bed 
and  all.     During  the  great  Revolution   it  belonged  to  the  Due 
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de  Ponthievre,  and  the  poor  Duchesse  de  Lamballe  passed  her 
youth  here.  There  is  only  a  small  party^  the  chief  person  being 
the  Duchesse  de  Montpensier^  who  has  suffered  so  terribly  in  her 
family.  After  having  lost  three  sons,  she  has  lost,  in  the  last 
three  years,  two  daughters,  one  the  young  Queen  of  Spain.  She 
is  a  noble  lady,  the  picture  of  dignified  sorrow.  The  ComtesBe 
de  Paris  is  most  amiable,  and  Amy  gets  on  very  well  with  her 
and  a  daughter  of  fifteen.  We  got  to  Paris,  St.  James's  Hotel, 
Rue  St.  Honor^,  on  Saturday.  The  only  desagr^menf  has  been 
that  I  was  robbed  at  the  Calais  Station  of  my  pocket-book 
with  £25  in  it,  my  year's  diary,  and  the  only  photo  I  had  of 
Annabel  in  her  younger  life. 

With  Amy's  love,  I  am. 

Your  affectionate 

From  Paris  he  went  on  to  Vichy,  and  after  taking 
the  waters  there  made  a  round  of  visits  in  Germany, 
including  an  excursion  to  Oberammergau,  where  the 
Passion  Play  was  being  performed. 

L(tnl  Jloiiffhtou  to  Geo  rye  vou  Bun9rii, 

Hotel  tie  Parr,  Yiehi/,  Amj.  1*/,  1880. 

My  deab  George, — I  am  here  for  a  short  cure  on  my  i^'ay 
to  the  Passion  Spiel,  and  I  write  to  you  for  a  practical  purpose — 
it  is  to  ask  whether  you  are  likely  to  be  in  Germany  in  the 
earlier  half  of  September.  I  have  half  promised  Miinster  to  pay 
him  a  visit,  and  I  should  not  like  to  be  near  you  without  seeing 
you  and  yours.  And  I  have  never  seen  the  new  Museum  at 
Berlin,  so  please  give  me  a  line  by  return  of  post  as  to  this 
matter.  I  have  paired  in  favour  of  the  Irish  Bill,  which  I  see 
has  been  rejected  by  a  very  large  majority,  as  indeed  it  deserved 
to  be  ;  it  had  neither  principle  nor  practice  to  recommend  it. 

I  have  been  staying  with  the  Comte  de  Paris,  and  have  seen 
the  chief  Buonapartists  and  Gambetta  and  others.     France  has  a 
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tnaiiviiU  iiiomenl  to  get  over  ;  but  this  large  Opportunist  maj  jtity 
is  a  great  security,  especially  as  it.  will  do  mueh  to  bring  the 
Senate  into  harmony  with  the  Chamber. 

1  cannot  but  connect  Gladstone's  illness  with  our  Indian 
disaster.  It  is  veiy  serious,  involving,  besides  the  present  loss, 
u  large  and  novel  future  ditliculty. 

Yours  affectionately, 

HOUOHTOS. 


Lnril  Hoiighloii  to  George  t- 


Vichg,  Au'ji'sl  \Uk,  1830. 
My  dear  Geokcie, — I  look  forward  with  great  delight  to 
seeing  you  again,  I  see  that  the  great  Prussian  manceuvres  take 
place  the  second  week  of  September.  Though  not  a  young  man, 
or  capable  of  fatigue  like  your  Emperor  or  your  Moltke,  I  should 
not  dislike  to  see  a  little  of  them  if  they  took  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Berlin,  and  I  would  desire  my  red  coat  to 
be  sent  to  me  from  London  to  your  care. 

I  go  to-morrow  to  M.  D'HaussonviUe's  at  the  Chateau  de 
Coppet,  near  Geneva,  to  stay  a  week.  Please  give  me  a  line 
there.  I  spend  the  following  week  in  Alsace,  where  I  am 
curious  to  see  something  of  the  state  of  the  jiopulation. 

With  kindest  remembrances  to  Madame. 

HOUHIITOK. 
Thv  Siuiie  lo  tht  Same. 

Ohn-ammergau,  Jiujiifil  29M,  188(1. 
My  beah  George, — I  have  a  letter  from  Count  Miinster 
saying  he  has  to  leave  home  on  the  18th,  and  does  not  know 
when  he  will  return,  so  I  go  to  him  from  Friday  to  Saturday 
next  till  I  come  to  you,  which  I  propose  to  dn  on  the  9tli  and 
loth  if  that  quite  suits.  I  have  sent  your  address  to  my  tailor  to 
Bend  my  red  <'oat,  on  wliieh  I  suppose  Bismai'cl;  levies  a  protective 
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<luty.  If  you  have  anything  necessary  to  say  you  can  telegraph. 
The  play  is  different  from  my  antici^mtions  j  there  is  nothing 
dramatic  about  it,  though  the  actors  are  fairly  good,  but  it  is  won- 
derfully pictorial,  and  you  see  Van  Eyck,  and  Rubens,  and  Salva- 
dor, and  Raphael,  in  life.  I  am  lodging  with  ''Christus/'  who  has 
nothing  of  the  ti-aditional  figure,  but  much  dignity  of  his  own. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Houghton. 

TAe  Same  to  the  Same, 

Munich,  September  Srd,  1880. 
My  dear  George, — Thanks  for  your  two  letters;  I  shall  be 

with  you  on  the  8th,  probably  early I  have  been 

]>assing  the  day  with  Dollinger,  old  but  interesting.  He  said 
ultramontanism  is  dyin  out  in  Germany,  which  I  do  not  believe. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Houghton. 

To  hi  ft  Daughter  Florence, 

Villa  ArcOy  Tegern^ee,  September  Znd,  1880. 
This  is  Lord  Acton's  lovely  place,  and  the  Wittgensteins  are 
opposite.     Aunt   Harriette  and  Amy  were   to  have  come^   but 

•  had  an  attack  which  they  thought  was  scarlet  fever.     It 

was  a  false  alarm.  They  go  to  Salzburg  and  Linz,  and  down 
the  Danube  to  Vienna.  1  go  to  the  Mlinsters  to-morrow  ;  but 
it  is  more  safe  for  you  to  write  to  George  Bunsen's,  1,  Maicu- 
strasse,  Berlin,  where  I  shall  be  the  middle  of  the  week  I  saw 
the  Aromergau  play  comfortably,  being  in  the  house  of  the  man 
that  acts  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  a  delightful  man,  but  too  old  for 
the  part.  The  whole  thing  was  rather  effective  than  affecting; 
few  English  there.  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  Jjady  Tavistock,  Ladj 
Stanley,  Lady  G.  Lennox,  all  I  knew. 

His  elder  daughter  accompanied  her  aunt  on  a  long 
visit  to  the  East  during  the  autumn  and  winter. 
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Liuul  lIoiKjliUiii  to  liU  D.iuyUer. 

Berlin,  Sfpiemher  l&tk,  1880. 

Dearest  Amy, — I  am  thirsting  for  news  of  you.  I  told  Aunt 
Harriette  I  would  pay  for  a  telegram  from  Pera,  which  I  hoped 
to  have  got  on  Monday,  and  I  might  even  have  had  a  letter  from 
Vienna  by  this  time.  I  am  mul  lamlie  liere  tor  Bocial  purposes, 
everybody  being  absorbed  in  the  manceuvres ;  and  it  will  gratify 
yoar  filial  fears  to  know  that  no  civilian  is  allowed  to  follow  the 
suite  on  horseback.  I  was  therefore  compelled  to  witness  the 
two  great  parades  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  each  from 
Bunsen's  commodious  carriage.  I  have  dined  with  the  Emperor 
and  the  Crown  Prince,  full-dress  format  banquets,  curious  to  see, 
but  nothing  more.  I  have,  however,  had  conversations  with 
Moltke,  and  other  important  people,     Bismarck  is  not  here. 

The  Emperor  is  wonderful  in  vigour  of  body  and  mind. 
There  is  a  theory  that  he  lost  so  much  blood  in  the  last  shooting 
that  he  has  had  strength  enough  to  develop  a  new  life  and  may 
live  any  time.  There  is  not  a  sign  of  languor  or  suffering  about 
him  at  eighty-three.  The  Empress  was  very  kind,  and  regretted 
not  seeing  more  of  me;  she  goes  to-day  to  Baden.  I  return 
next  week,  perhaps  by  Hamburg  to  Hull,  and  expect  to  be  at 
Fryston  on  Friday.  The  political  event  here  is  the  visit  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  first  since  the  robbery  of  Hanover.  I 
remember  once  saying  to  him  that  I  was  sure  he  would  not  dine 
with  me  for  fear  of  meeting  Garibaldi  or  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  he  said,  "  It  might  be  so,  and  he  did  not  know  which  of  the 
two  he  hated  most."     Ttiey  make  a  great  deal  of  him  here  now. 

The  Connaughts  are  quite  domesticated  here.  He  asked  me 
what  1  thought  of  my  trieud  Forster  now,  and  I  didn't  know 
what  to  say.*     She  is  a  sweet  little  woman. 

Nothing  can  be  kinder  than  these  dear  i)eople  {the  Bunscn^). 
I  have  a  beautiful  room  with  a  four-post  bed,  and  Edward  next 
me.     Then  he  lionises  me  so  intelligently.     I  am  disappointed 

*  Mr.  Forster  httd  just  made  his  epeei^h  attapking  t)ie  House  of  Lords 

for  their  rpjcfiion  of  the  CompenButiou  fur  Distnrhniice  Bill. 
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in  the  remains  from  Olympia,  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  dis- 
covering them.     Odo  Russell  is  very  friendly,  but  still  a  Russell. 

Best  regards  to  the  Goschens.  I  am  glad  I  have  not  his 
work  to  do,  tell  him.*  You  ought  to  have  had  delightfal 
weather ;  it  is  now  autumnal  here,  but  not  disagreeable. 

Your  and  Aunt  Harriette's  affectionate 

Houghton. 

Berliti,  S^'pfemher  18///,  1880. 

Dearest  Amy, — Y'ours  just  arrived,  so  I  write  off  at  once. 
I  go  to  England  Monday  by  Diisseldorf  and  Flushing,  arriving 
on  Wednesday  in  London,  at  Frvston  on  Friday.  1  am  glad  I 
came  here,  though  the  military  affairs  have  absorbed  everybody, 
and  I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  Court  beyond  the  formal  dinners. 
But  the  Moreas  (?)  and  the  Greek  discoveries  at  Pergamos  and 
Olympia  are  worth  coming  to  see  of  themselves,  and  the  town 
is  now  very  fine. 

Your  impression  of  Stamboul  is  absolutely  correct.  There  is 
nothing  Oriental  about  it  except  the  population ;  it  is  a  huge 
Greek  village,  with  those  ugly  monotonous  minarets ;  but  I 
thought  the  forms  of  the  hills  of  the  Bosphorus  very  beautiful, 
and  you  will,  I  do  not  doubt,  have  moments  of  glorious  colour. 

Lotliar  V.  Buiisen  arrived  from  London  yesterday.  His 
father  is  very  anxious  what  to  do  with  him.  I  think  you  will 
find  Goschen  very  busy.  They  say  here  he  works  his  people 
very  hard,  but  Mrs.  G.  ought  to  have  time  to  show  you  about 
and  to  enjoy  your  company.  I  judge  from  your  story  that  you 
did  not  suffer  much  from  the  sea.  Houghton. 

To  /ii.9  Sou. 

Bei  (i,  V.  BuiiHctiy  MaiensiraHne,  Berlin, 

September  11///. 
I  have  yours  of  the  8th,  so  if  you  give  me  a  line  by  return 
I  shall  get  it  here.      We  have  Dufferin,  very  well  but  ratlier 

*  Mr.   Goscben  was  at  this  time  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the 
Porto. 
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Bubdued  in  Bpirits.     .     .     .    After  so  much  not  iargely-informed 
fashionable  society,  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  a  house  where 

you  must  learn  Bomethiog  whether  you  like  or  no.     Lord 

has  already  sent  to  Berlin  for  information  for  his  speech   at  the 
Social  Science  Congress  in  August  next. 

He  enjoyed  his  visit  to  Berlin  more  owing  to  his 
being  brought  once  more  into  close  intimacy  with  a 
host  whom  he  esteemed  so  highly,  than  for  any  otlier 
reason.  Dnly  wearing  his  red  coat  at  the  great  review 
before  the  Emperor,  he  and  his  friend  Mr.  von  Bunsen 
found  their  carriage  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  the  row 
of  spectators,  and  he  was  able  to  w-atch  the  grand 
military  spectacle  with  the  intelligent  interest  he  alwaj's 
displayed  on  such  occasion.s.  Among  other  eminent  men 
whom  he  met  was  Von  Moltke,  with  whom  he  had  a  con 
versation  of  special  interest.  There  was,  however,  one 
unpleasant  contretemps  iu  connection  with  this  visit  to 
Berlin.  He  met  the  Crown  Prince  of  Austria  (the  ill- 
fated  Prince  Rudolph)  at  dinner.  The  Prince  was 
delighted  with  Lord  Houghton's  talk,  and  they  had 
a  long  conversation,  which  hy-and-by  turned  upon 
serious  political  topics.  What  passed  between  them 
was  mentioned  by  Lord  Houghton  only  to  a  few  persona 
in  whom  he  had  confidence,  and  that  merely  in  a  casual 
manner.  But  to  his  great  surprise  and  mortification  he 
subsequently  saw  a  version  of  his  conversation  with  the 
Crown  Prince  published  at  length  in  a  German  news- 
paper, an  exa^erated  meaning  being  attached  to  the 
words  of  the  Prince  on  that  ever-burning  topic  the 
Eastern  Question.     Houghton  promptly  wrote  to  the 
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t  .■'.  \  \\^  *lisi'lnini  any  part  in  this  violation  of  confidence, 
\\u\  (i(  llir  saim*  time  to  protest  against  the  unfair 
i»niM Imitation  put  on  tho  words  of  the  Crown  Prince. 
\\w  (illinr  annovod  him  seriously. 

/Vy^:*?'?,  Xort^mier  Isf,  ISSO. 
Nl\    t»t\K  iiKOKiiK, — Tho   Ilermos  arrived  i'q  safety  and  is 
u..\\  <s'»hln»>r  <ha:  lovoly  head  at  nu\     The  eiivrlosed  may  interest 

x.»u      I  do  not  kiunv  \vhv>  is "s  advisor  ia  German  politics. 

\.»»  wdl  |M>^lviMv  Uavo  <*vn  from  tho  foiviim  o»>rrespondence  of 

x\w    '       ^»  :uul  im    lo;:or,  tho  sorapo  whi^n  the  editor  of  the 

V         ,  cv^:  i\ie  ir.to  h v  no:  or.'y  rtyieitici:  but  exa^s;er- 

ni»u;  \\u\  y.^wwv.cwv.w^  .^r.  :rv  ivnvcr5u:::r.  w::i  Prln-.^?  Rudolph. 

\ . '   t .' u »; ^ xh  *\; ', : .*r  \% v v:'.d  hi \ o  rt r r:c u j-t-i  a  yrlrate  c>.nTersatioii 

\xaiu'w.    ?V.o  -.vrv-ss'/v.  V*:    :h:'  vVrTcra:>f ;  irl  I  fe*r  ihat  the 

.    iwsS'^vu'VxV*  tx'  v,:o  «*".  S?  5»f-r.:->  '.z  tt-t  :r.:er:^:-rRr  with  both 

V*i  ;\\^\',  .^^v,    ^v'c-i"   ^/.\.':vjk::s:>>     I  Azi   -'fTsr  likely  to  go 

»...^.'.\  ;,'  th,'  V  ,'.;'.:  /t    r<r.."  ,c  ^   i-.rjk.  ?*:  zzaz  z.:^iz  *i.>as  no: 

>:•:   2.IS   hfci  A  mas: 
Lirf^TAui*  ill  AC«:<^i  the 

\    i.::  iL'   l.f":VT:t  ilXTi 
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htard  of  it  yesterday  at  the  Literary  Soeiety,  when  we  \yere 
sittings  down  to  dinner,  and  expecting  him  to  come  io.  Both  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Chief  Justice  seemed  miieh  shocked, 
and  spoke  very  highly  of  him.  ...  I  had  a  pleasant  two 
nights  at  Meiitnaore.  I  do  not  know  whether  Harcourt  or  I 
talked  the  loudest,  Rosebery  is  devoted  to  hie  baby,  whom  he 
carries  about  all  day.     .     .     . 

Your  affeetionate 

HN. 

ToiU  Ihi'/f/i/T. 

Torquay,  Dec.  29'M,  ISSO. 
DEiREST  Amy, — Your  letter  received  yesterday  gave  great  joy 
to  man  and  womankind.  We  shall,  however,  be  glad  of  your 
next,  OS  the  tent-work  in  Palestine,  and  the  bilk  of  Jericho  is  a 
hot-bed  of  fever,  and  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea  are  very 
pestiferous.  ...  I  have  written  about  Egypt  in  my  letters 
to  Alexandria,  and  shall  like  to  fancy  you  hoisted  up  the 
Pyramids  and  looking  at  the  noseless,  melancholy  Sphinx. 
There  is  no  historic  doubt  that  the  Pyramid  looked  down  on 
Joseph  just  as  it  di>es  on  us,  and  that  Moses,  when  a  theological 
student,  sat  under  the  obelisk  of  Memphis.  How  you  will 
delight  in  the  Egyptian  evenings  1  I  have  a  short  article  on 
Dizay's  new  novel  in  the  Fortai</hfl_y. 

Houghton. 


A,  C.  Smnhtmie  Io  Lord  Honiihioii. 

The  Pinex,  Putney  Hill,  H.W.,  !)>■•:.  ISM,  1S80. 
Dear  Lord  HoiroHros, — Though  you  did  not  encourage  my 
design  when  I  told  you  of  it  on  your  last  visit  here,  of  a 
memorial  poem  on  Landor,  I  feel  none  the  less  bound  in  common 
gratitude  to  send  the  first  copy  I  send  to  anyone  of  the  book 
which  contains  it,  to  the  man  whose  kindness  procured  me  the 
great  honour  and  delight  of  being  received  as  a  friend  by  one  of 
^       the  three   great  men  who  seemed  to  me  as  a  schoollioy  the  three 
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above  all  othere  alive  whom  I  should  most  like  wheu  a  man  to 

meet  and  do  homage  to.     To  Mazzini  Karl  Blind  introduced  me; 

to  Victor  Hugo  some  very  bojrish  articles  of  my  own  seemed 

enough  to  make  me  worthy  of  his  notice ;  but  I  owe  it  to  you 

that  Ijandor  ever  honoured  me  with  the  name  of  his   '^dear 

friend/'     I  wish  I  had  something  worthier  to  send  in  proof  of 

gratitude  to  you  and  reverence  for  him.     Do  you   know   the 

dead    cathedral    city    which   I  have  tried    to  describe   in   the 

last   poem  in   this   book — Dunwich    in    Suffolk  ?      The   whole 

picture  is  from  life — salt  marshes^  ruins,  and  bones  protruding 

seawards  through  the  soil  of  the  crumbling  sandbanks.     What 

a  divine  and  transcendent  poem  is  Tennyson's  *'  Rizpah  "  !     Bat 

you  will  see  what  I  think  of  it  if  you  care  to  look  into  the 

Fortnightli/  in  ten  days  time. 

Ever  yours  truly, 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 


To  Henry  Briyht. 

New  Year's  Day,  1881. 

An  odious  year  that  1880.     Will  the  next  be  any  better? 

I  had  to  write  my  notes  on  "  Endymion  "  in  a  great  hurry,  and 

was  very  poorly,  so  it  is  full  of  printer's  blunders,  which  I  will 

correct  in  the   copy  I  shall  send  you.     I  think  that  is 

getting  duller  and  duller ;  but  then  so  is  the  world,  and  so,  too, 

I)erhaps  is 

Your  obedient  servant 

Houghton. 

.LetferH  fo  A  is  Dauf/Jtter  Amy. 

Aiheiiauiu  CM,  Feb.  Wi,  1881. 
Di£ABKST  Amy, — You  will  have  heard  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary storm,  which  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  see,  having 
business  at  Manchester  at  the  time.  There  is  now  a  dead  calm, 
and  the  Home  Rulers  speak  quietly  and  rationally.  Whether 
there  will  be  another  outburst  is  another  matter. 
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•  Carlylt's   dflatb   has   been    received   as  an   almost   national 

sotemnity.  The  Dean,  oE  course,  tried  to  get  him  foi'  the  Abbey, 
but  be  left  his  sternest  injunctions  that  his  body  should  be 
taken  to  the  railway  without  the  least  demonBtratiim,  and  tbat 
he  sliould  be  buried,  not  beside  his  wife,  but  by  his  father  and 
motber  at  Eoclefechan,  in  Dumfriesshire.  His  niece  wrote  this 
to  me,  thinking'  I  might  wish  to  join  any  solenmity.  This  is 
very  characteristic.  The  Dean  proposed  for  bioi  a  service  in  the 
Abbey  without  bringing  him  there,  but  the  family  did  not  think 
it  permissible ;  he  preached,  however,  a  very  fine  sermon  on  him. 
A  sort  of  life,  mostly  autobiographical,  edited  by  Froude,  will 
come  out  very  shortly.  Soma  of  the  newspaper  articles  have 
been  very  good,  but  none  written  by  anyone  who  knew  bim  long 
as  I  did. 

We  thought  of  you  in  your  pleasant  sunshine  in  our  long 
enowa  that  we  have  here  at  Fryston.  We  bore  the  storm  very 
well;  no  pipes  burst,  and  the  drawing-room  kept  very  warm  and 
comfortable.  The  air  was  very  equable  and  fairly  warm.  I 
thought  the  general  impression  o£  Egypt  melancholy;  it  looks 
like  something  intermediate  which  was  stunted  before  it  waa 
destroyed ;  but  it  is  a  thing  to  be  seen  once,  and  cannot  be  tor- 
gotten. 

lojidoji,  Feb.  Vdlh,  ISSl. 

Dearest  A«y, — This  is  probably  the  last  letter  I  shall  write  to 
Africa,  and  my  nest  is  likely  to  be  to  "  Naples,  Paste  I{e.ilunte." 
You  will  hardly  resist  stopping  there  when  you  see  it  from  the 
curve  of  the  railway  from  Brindisi  to  Rome,  It  will  be  irre- 
sistible even  if  you  only  stop  to  see  Pompeii,  the  third  dead 
world  you  will  have  seen — and  it  is  Greek,  not  Komau.  1  do  not 
suppose  any  Roman  town  was  like  it  I  come  up  to  London 
next  week  for  two  or  three  days.  Wo  expect  to  have  the  Irish 
Bill  next   week,  and  a  debate,  brought  on   by  Lord   Lytton, 

1  against  the  abandonment  of  Candahar.  The  Grahams  are  all 
unhappy  at  the  death  of  Sir  R,  Musgi-ave,  a  double  connection. 
He  dined  with  the  Sjieaker  on  Wednesday,  and  died  the  Sunday 
following.     Henry  Brougham  is  the  guardian  of  his  children. 
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London,  March  UfA,  1881. 

Dearest  Amy, — I  hope  Aunt  Harriette  got  my  telegniin 
sent  on  Wednesday.  I  sent  it,  as  it  might  alter  your  plans  after 
Greece.  I  also  wrote  to  her  very  lately.  I  have  been  much 
shocked  at  the  fatal  accident  that  has  befallen  my  old  comrade 
in  life,  James  Spedding.  He  was  run  down  by  a  cab,  and  died 
in  St.  George^s  Hospital  in  four  days  without  much  suffering. 
Hanmer  died  yesterday,  hardly  a  friend. 

The  talk  of  the  town  is  the  autobiography  of  Carlyle,  printed 
by  Froude.  It  comes  very  harshly  on  the  world,  as  it  represents 
only  the  critical  and  satiric  side  of  his  character.  Nobody  is 
spoken  well  of  but  myself  and  dear  mamma,  who  is  *'  all  kind- 
ness/' The  book,  however,  is  most  interesting  to  those  who 
knew  him  and  her  as  we  did.  Mrs.  Greville's  ''angel  mother" 
is  dead,  and  I  send  you  Swinburne's  lines  on  her — to  my  mind 
very  touching,  and  good  verse  besides. 

I  daresay  Alexandria  is  as  dirty  and  dull  as  ever.  There  is  a 
pretty  sea-place,  liamleh,  which  you  will  probably  go  to  for  a 
day  or  two.  I  remember  the  Monteiths  spent  some  months 
there. 

Politics  are  in  a  very  chaotic  state.  Forster  is  somewhat 
happier,  but  he  has  not  got  out  of  his  battles  unwounded.  After 
all,  I  believe  Irish  landlords  are  better  off  than  English ;  more 
may  be  shot,  but  fewer  will  be  ruined.  You  will  have  seen  the 
coast  I  recommended  once,  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  that 
beautiful  sail  under  Olympia.  I  only  wish  you  were  both  strong 
enough  to  take  the  ride  which  I  describe  in  my  poem  of  Delphi 
over  Mount  P. ;  it  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  with  the 
descent  on  the  Sacred  Way.  It  is,  too,  a  charming  sail  from 
Pati-as  to  Corfu,  through  the  islands ;  and  from  Corfu  you  have 
your  choice  of  Ancona,  Venice,  Trieste  and  Ualmatia,  including 
the  amphitheatre  of  Pola  and  the  ruins  of  Spalato.  Whistler  has 
done  some  delightful  sketches  of  Venice;  he  calls  them  pastela 

Your  affectionate 

Houghton. 
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Manchf>if<-r,  M.vri  Hfi,  1881. 

Deaeest  Amy, — It  ie  amuBinw  to  write  from  Manchester 
to  Atbens,  though  I  do- not  know  that  I  have  anything  to 
add  tfl  my  last.  You  seem  to  have  seeu  Cairo  well  and 
leisurely.  I  am  not  sorry  you  missed  the  Rock  Temple, 
as  I  did. 

This  horror  oE  the  Czar's  murder  seems  to  have  no  eom- 
ponsation  of  historic  or  jiolitica!  advantage.  The  P'lU  Mull 
says  it  is  the  most  causeless  regicide  since  that  of  Henry  IV. 
The  poor  Emperor  lived  in  horrible  terror.  When  last  at  Wind- 
sor, he  fired  a  revolver  in  the  night,  and  hit  one  of  his  own 
aen-ants.     I  remember  him  as  Czarevitch  at  the  time  they  said 

he  wanted  to  marry  one  of  the 's.     The  person  I  most  pity 

is  his  second  wife,  who  will  be  left  out  in  the  cold;  but  he  will 
probably  have  given  her  a  great  deal  of  money.  .  .  .  Athens 
must  be  very  different  from  when  I  last  saw  it  in  1843.  I  ha<l 
been  there  the  last  year  of  the  Turkish  occupation.  1  remembnr 
going  to  visit  the  Pasha  at  that  time.  There  was  a  mosque  in 
the  middle  of  the  Parthenon.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympiu^ 
rests  most  vividly  in  my  mind;  you  may  remember  it  is  the 
model  of  it.  The  plain  of  Marathon,  with  the  mound  under 
which  the  Persians  lie,  is  deeply  impressive,  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  brigands  to  prevent  you  from  going  there.  My 
finances  are  not  prepared  to  ransom  you  if  there  is.  My 
impression  is,  that  the  Greeks  will  not  get  Joannina — which 
they  call  the  cradle  of  their  independence — but  they  will  get 
Thessaly  and  Crete,  which  is  a  great  development,  and  will 
not  mix  them  up  with  the  confusions  of  Albania,  It  will 
l>e  quite  curious  to  see  Greece  in  arms.  I  have  no  doubt  it 
is  very  theatrical.  This  Russian  murder  will  shut  up  the 
Court.  Tlie  smallnesB  of  Greece  will  strike  you  strongly 
after  Egypt. 

HOL-GHTON. 

Mention  lias  already  been  made  oE  the  old  feud  be- 
tween Lord  Houghton  and  Sir  Autonio  Paiiizzi.     Mr. 
aa2 
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Enclosed  in  the  letter  was  a  copy  of  the  Academy 
of  December  4th.  ISSO.  containing  Lord  Houghton's 
review  of  Mr.  Pagan's  "  Life  of  Sir  Autonio  Paniazi." 

Mr.  Glaihtone  to  Lord  Uoaghfoii, 

10,  D>mmng  Street,  Whilehnll,  April  IS/A. 
My  dear  Houohton, — I  am  sure  you  would  not  wish  tfl 
revive  our  discussion  about  Panizzi.  There  is,  indeed,  on  my  side 
a  sensible  but  very  slight  approximation  to  you — in  one  sense 
rather  marked.  I  quite  agree  that  as  to  the  trusteeship  "  that 
which  letleth  "  is  thus  f;ir  taken  out  of  the  way  as  to  the 
present  vacancy,  I  cannot  yet  say  that  your  name  can  be 
brought  up  for  consideration.  There  is  a  /ifriaiian  in  the  way. 
I  shall,  however,  not  lose  aipht  of  the.  subject  It  would  ^ive 
me  sincere  pleasure  to  see  you  a  tnislee.  Many  thanks  for  your 
intimation.  Y"ur  daugliter  has  our  warm  good  wishes ;  the 
bridegroom,  whom  we  do  not  know  personally,  our  not  leas 
cordial  congratulations. 

Ever  yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstosb. 


Mr.  Gladstone  to  Lord  Houghton. 

10,  Downing  Sired,  Mag  ilk,  1881. 
My  dear  Houghtun, — I  am  very  glad  to  have  been  at  leiiglk 
enabled  to  effect  an  arrangement  under  which,  with  the  approval 
of  the  principal  trustees,  I  am  in  a  condition  to  propose  you  on 
Friday  to  the  electing  trustees  as  a  trustee  of  the  Museum.  I 
hope  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you  that  I  should  take  this  step. 
Believe  me 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

1W.  E.  Gladstone. 
Whatever  the  Leviathan  referred  to  by  Mr,  Glad- 
stone   may  have    been,  it  did  not,  as  it    turned   out, 
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prevent  Lord  Houghton's  election.  On  the  6th  of  May 
lie  received  an  official  intimation  from  the  principal 
librarian  that  he  had  that  day  been  unanimously  elected 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Museum. 

Edward  Fllzyerald  to  Lord  Houghton. 

Woodbridge,  May  10/A,  1881, 

Dkau  Lord  Houghton, — I  think  I  have  sent  you  a  yearly 
letter  of  some  sort  or  other  for  several  years,  so  it  has  come 
upon  me  once  again.  I  have  nothing  to  ask  of  you  except 
how  you  are.  I  should  just  like  to  know  that,  including 
"  yours '^  in  you.  Just  a  very  few  words  will  suffice^  and  I 
daresay  you  have  no  time  for  more.  I  have  so  much  time 
that  it  is  evident  I  have  nothing  to  tell,  except  that  I  have 
just  entered  upon  a  military  career  in  so  far  as  having  become 
much  interested  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  I  just  remem- 
ber a  year  after  it  was  fought,  when  a  solemn  anniversary 
took  place  in  a  neighbouring  parish  where  I  was  born,  and  the 
village  carpenter  came  to  my  father  to  borrow  a  pair  of  Wel- 
lington boots  for  the  lower  limbs  of  a  stuffed  eflSgy  of  Buona- 
})arte,  which  was  hung  on  a  gibbet,  and  guns  and  pistols  were 
discharged  at  him,  while  we  and  the  parson  of  the  parish  sat 
in  a  tent  where  we  had  beef  and  plum  pudding  and  loyal 
toasts.  To  this  hour  I  remember  the  smell  of  the  new-cut  hay 
in  the  meadow  as  we  went  in  our  best  summer  clothes  to  the 
conunony.  But  now  I  am  trying  to  understand  whether  the 
(luurds  or  the  52nd  Regiment  deserved  most  credit  for  ^eraseing 
the  Imperial  Guard.  Here  is  a  tine  subject  to  address  you  on  in 
the  year  18801  Let  it  go  for  nothing;  but  just  tell  me  how 
you  are,  and  believe  me,  with  some  feeling  ot*  old  if  not  very 
close  intimacy^  Yours  sincerely, 

Edward  Fitzgebald. 

The  reference  in  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  letters  to 
Lord  Houghton's  elder  daughter  calls  for  a  word  of 
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explanation.  During  lier  stay  in  the  East  slie  had  met 
at  Cairo  Mr.  Gerald  FitzG-erald,  a  gentleman  occupying 
a  responsible  position  in  the  India  Civil  Service,  whose 
services  had  for  a  tirae  been  transferred  to  the  Egyptian 
Government  in  connection  with  the  Department  of 
Finance.  They  had,  with  the  consent  of  Lord  Houghton, 
become  engaged,  and  their  marriage  was  looked  for  at 
an  early  date. 

The  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Mr.  Gerald  Pitz- 
Gerald,  which  took  place  in  the  summer,  was  one  of  the 
last  occasions  on  which  Lord  Houghton  succeeded  in 
bringing  around  him  a  great  gathering  of  the  friends  of 
his  lifetime.  Those  who  were  present  at  the  reception 
atiter  the  wedding  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  company 
assembled  to  congratulate  the  daughter  of  the  host  was 
one  o£  the  most  remarkable  that  even  London  could 
have  witnessed.  It  seemed  as  though  on  this  occasion 
Lord  Houghton  was  anxious  that  all  sides  of  his  busy 
and  varied  life  should  be  represented,  and  accordingly 
he  had  brought  together,  in  the  house  of  his  relatives 
the  Thornhills,  in  Bruton  Street,  friends,  old  and  new, 
belonging  to  all  clas.ses  in  society,  of  all  creeds,  pro- 
fessions, and  opinions.  I  mention  that  remarkable 
gathering  here,  because,  looking  back  at  it,  it  seems 
to  have  furnished,  as  it  were,  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
his  social  life.  Statesmen,  and  men  and  women  uf 
high  social  rank,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  mingled 
L  with  authors,  artists,  journalists,  men  of  affairs,  and 
H  others  who  had  no  claim  to  be  present,  except  that 
I      which  was  founded  on  the  kindness  of  their  host.     It 
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iiiPrHiiy  'jpfis»:a  i  '^^liliL  biood-ve'sjiei  at  >*?ii.  that  Ment'ine  is  to  be 
rnHl-  His  t'r'»:n«is  have  little  hope.  It  will  I'e  a  sua  luss  to  me  ; 
he  .^  rriv  hiest  friend  «it'  latter  life. 
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Lord  Houghton  had  sent  Mr.  John  Bright  a  copy  of 
the  collected  edition  of  his  poems, 

Mr.  Join  Bright  to  Lord  Ilunghton, 

Ke!*o,  K.B.,  Novemljer  %hlh,  1881. 
Mt  dear  Lord  Houn htos,— It  is  very  kind  o£  you  to 
rememljer  me  at  this  time,  and  to  send  me  the  gfift  oE  your  two 
volumes.  I  thank  ynu  warmly  for  your  kindness.  I  came  down 
here  on  Monday,  and  the  time  of  the  journey  passed  rapidly  as 
I  read  portions  of  your  first  volume.  I  have  a  great  love  of 
poetry,  bnt  I  suspect  few  have  leas  capacity  for  writing  it  thiin 
I  have.  VVhat  makes  it  easy  to  some  and  impossible  to  others  I 
cannot  understand.  I  console  myself  with  the  belief  that  it  is 
necessary  for  some  of  us  to  write  and  speak  only  in  prose.  And 
so  you  are  to  lose  your  now  only  daughter.  It  is  cruel,  but  in- 
evitable. I  have  four  daughters  now  scattered  and  gone,  and 
my  house  is  almost  as  lonelv  as  yours.  My  boys  remain  with 
nie,  but  they  do  not  make  up  for  the  loss  of  my  girls.  I  hope 
your  daughters  will  be  happy,  and  that  tlieir  happiness  will  do 
something  to  lesseu  the  misery  of  having  lost  them.  I  remember 
the  pleasant  evenings  at  Fryston,  and  I  can  imagine  how  changed 
is  now  the  scene  ;  but  I  will  not  further  moralise. 


Belie 


Always 


leerely  yours, 
John  Bki 


His  younger  daughter  Florence  was  now  engaged  to 
the  Honourable  Arthur  Henniker. 

Mrs.  FitzGerald  had  accompanied  her  husband  to 
Egypt,  and  was  at  this  time  in  Cairo.  Happily  for 
Lord  Houghton,  though  he  had  suffered  the  loss  of  his 
two  daughters,  and  felt  it  as  much  as  Mr.  Bright 
anticipated,    he    found    no    slight    recompense    in    the 
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society  of  his  dauf^hter-in-law,  who  did  her  utmos 
brifjliten  his  home-life,  and  who,  bringing  him  into  < 
tact  with  new  interests  and  people,  stimulated  his  s( 
instincts,  and  enabled  him  to  retain  the  pleasure  he 
always  experienced  in  former  days  when  he  found  h 
self  surrounded  by  friends  at  Fryston. 

Tlie  first  child  had  now  been  bom  to  his  son,  ai 
new  generation  had  thus  come  into  existence  in  the 
house,  to   Ciirry    his   thoughts  and  his  sympalhiei: 
a  point  in  the  future  beyond  any  they  had  hith 
reached.     But  his  heart  clung  to  his  daughters, 
early  in  January,  in    spite  of  bodily  infirmities  wl 
might  well  have  deterred  him  from  such  a  task,  he  ifl 
to  •I'jgypt  in  order  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  Mrs.  F 
Gerald.     His  intention  was  to  return  by  Athens,  wl 
he  had  not  seen  for  many  years,  and  to  which  he 
a  warm  invitation  from  the  Englisli  Minister,  Mr.  F. 
"Whilst  in  Cairo  he    witnessed  the    beginning   of 
troubles  connected   with  the  iiisurrectiun  under  Ai 
Pasha — troubles  wliich  were  to  have  consequences 
niomcutuus. 

To  //«  Soil. 

Cuiro,  Ji,n.  30fi,  18S2 
Dearest  Robert, — As  Amy  writes  to  Flori'iice,  I  will 
ask  you  to  thank  her  fur  her  pleasant  letter.  I  hi)))c  to 
fidmothing  definite  as  to  her  destiny  by  the  next  nv.»\.  ] 
(ieruld  will  probably  arrive  from  Malta  the  end  of  this  wee 
llip  bcfriiinin^  of  next.  I  have  pretty  well  deeided  to  aet-ei>t 
Fiinl's  invitation  for  Athens,  and  should  leiive  thi?  on  the 
February,  stay  there  »  week,  and  return  by  Naples  and  R< 
1  had  a  lon^  talk  with  the  Kbedive  about  FitzGerald,  of  w 
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lie  spoke  with  great  esteem,  and  with  gratitude  for  his  services  tu 
Egypt ;  but  the  position  of  no  European,  not  of  the  Controllei's 
themeelves,  is  s«Ee  iu  the  present  current  of  public  opinion.  We 
liave  had  only  one  or  two  invitations  to  dinner,  but  suveral  plensnnt 
hinc-heons  to  travellere,  inoluding  M,  Leaseps  and  Count  Potocbi, 
und  CoJonel  Clarke  with  his  pleasant  wife.  But  the  tide  of 
travellers  has  been  seriously  checked  by  the  rumours  of  distui'b- 
ances  and  cholera,  quite  unfounded.  I  am  afraid  the  Opposition 
will  make  capital  of  Gladstone's  minatory  policy  here,  when 
Mnlet  recommended  silence  and  cuncilialion. 

Your  affectionate 

UN. 

Ti'  kin  Diiu,jht<:r  Flunmrt. 

Cairo,  Feb.  GtA,  1SS2. 
The  revolution — a  real  one — took  place  on  Friday,  when  the 
Notabilities  came  to  Cherif  Pasha,  and  said  he  must  agree  to  their 
own  constitution  or  resign,  and  he  did  so  the  next  day.  The 
Khedive  placed  the  nomination  of  the  War  Minister  in  the  hands 
of  the  Assembly,  who  have  made  Arabi  Minister  of  War,  and 
filled  the  other  places  as  they  chose.  The  officers,  between  two 
and  three  hundred,  assembled  yesterday,  when  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter thanked  them,  and  said  they  would  work  together  for  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  Egypt.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen 
what  the  English  and  French  Controllers  will  do.  It  is  thought 
tliat  they  wUl  say  that  they  can  no  lonfjer  he  responsible  for  the 
iinances  of  the  country,  and  refuse  to  continue.  The  future  is 
quite  dark.  I  do  not  think  FitzGerald's  office  wdl  be  attacked 
at  present,  but  I  cannot  think  he  can  remain  long.  The  pay- 
ments to  non-Egyptians  amount  to  near  £4(IO,U0U  per  annum — 
rather  a  strong  order.  The  political  excitement  has  very  much 
suspended  society,  so  I  have  been  a  good  deal  alone  with  Amy. 
I  shall  be  the  better  for  a  course  of  Mary's  black  chips  and 
stodgy  omelettes,  und  the  consequent  abstinence,  after  a  month 
of  Battiste's*  two  dinners  a  day,  in  which  he  has  never  once 
■  Mr,  FitnGorald-B  Freuoli  cook. 
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rei>eated  himself.  Henry  [his  servant]  is  getting  very  fat  on 
truflSes  and  poulet  a  la  Marengo ,  and  will  feel  the  chan^.  We 
have  a  dinner  of  ten  to-day,  the  first  since  my  comings  and  the 
same  next  Monday — a  farewell.  We  dined  one  day  with  the 
Blunts  in  the  desert  in  a  tent^  on  lambs  and  pist:iehio  nuts,  and 
three  Bedouins  eating  with  their  fingers.  They  remarked  how 
hrown  and  healthv  Lady  Anne  looked  from  her  wild  life,  and 
what  a  contrast  Amy  was  from  living  in  the  town. 


To  his  Son, 

Cairo,  Fed.  13/A,  1882. 

Dearest  Robert, — I  have  had  my  farewell  audience  of  the 
Khedive.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  his  disposition,  but  that 
is  all.  .  .  .  They  now  call  Arabi  Bey  "  le  Cromwell  Egyp- 
tien.''  I  was  introduced  to  him  at  a  fete.  He  is  a  powerful- 
looking  man.  The  troops  I  have  seen  are  very  poor,  and  could 
not  resist  ours  or  the  French  a  moment.  FitzGerald  left  Charlie 
Beresford  and  "  the  Swell  of  the  Ocean ''  at  Malta ;  very 
eager  to  <^o  to  Alexandria.     Write  "  Po.^fe  Jiesfante,  Naples." 

Your  affectionate, 

HN. 

Deeply  interested  as  he  was  in  the  great  crisis 
in  Egyptian  history  which  had  now  arrived,  Jjord 
Houghton  could  not  linger  longer  at  Cairo,  as  he  had 
engaged  himself  to  Mr.  Ford,  the  English  Minister  at 
Athens,  for  a  particular  date.  When  he  left  Egypt, 
affairs  seemed,  to  the  outward  eye,  to  be  settling  down 
with  the  appointment  of  ALrabi  as  Minister  of  War,  but 
so  close  an  observer  as  he  was  could  not  be  deceived  by 
the  outward  calm,  and  he  distinctly  perceived  that  a 
great  change  in  Egyptian  affairs  was  at  hand. 
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To  Ms  Son. 
In  Quarantine  at  Ptraus,  Ftl.  15M,  9  a.m. 

That  is,  in  a  room  with  four  bare  walls  am!  bare  boards,  a 
t  res  tie-bed,  a  table,  and  a  chair.  I  remember  in  my  early  days 
that  the  lazarettos  of  Ancona,  Corfu,  and  Malta  were  very  cum- 
fortable:  so  cannot  understand  this  savagery.  But  it  is  only 
twenty-four  hours  of  observation,  and  I  shall  be  in  Ford's  sulon 
at  7  p.m.  In  the  meantime  it  is  so  cold  that  I  am  writing  in 
bed,  and  shall  not  ^t  up  till  midday. 

I  had  written  thus  far  when  the  Vice-Consul  came  in  and 
said  we  had  pratique,  probably  from  my  being  there;  on  the 
contrary,  I  found  that  this  quarantine  was  altogether  taken  off, 
and  that  I,  with  my  usual  luck  in  small  things,  bad  come  in  the 
last  day.  I  am,  however,  comfortably  installed  in  Ford's  house, 
with  the  Acropolis  in  front.  It  looks  higher  and  steeper  than  I 
remembered  it,  and  I  miss  the  Venetian  Tower,  a  very  fine  piece 
of  brickwork,  which  improved  the  outline  and  did  no  harm  to 
the  Parthenon.  I  will  write  an  "Athenian  Letter"  (did  you 
ever  read  them  ?)  in  a  post  or  two,  and  now  shortly  answer 

AJas  !  the  pleasures  which   he  had  promised  himself 

from  a  renewal  of  his  Athenian  life   were  not  to  fall 

to  his  lot.     Hardly  had  he  found  himself  under   the 

hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  Ford  than  Lord  Houghton  was 

struck  down  bj  the  most  serious  attack  of  illness  he 

had  suffered  from  since  his  boyhood.    The  attack  was  one 

of  angina  pectoris,  and  placed  his  life  momentarily  in 

_       imminent  danger.     His  sister  Lady  Galway,    and  his 

H      daughter  Mrs.  FitxGei-ald,  were  immediately  telegraphed 

H      for,  and  both  hastened  to  him,  as  did  also  his  son.     In 

I      the  meantime  he  himself  wrote,  trying  to  soften  the 

■     serious  character  of  his  illness,  in  order  to  prevent  any 

H      alarm  on  the  part  of  his  family. 
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To  his  So?i, 

BritisA  Legaiion,  Aihens,  Feb.  22 ud. 

Dearest  Robert, — 1  did  not  like  to  state  the  ease  precisely 
in  my  telegram ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  discomforts  I  mentioned 
in  my  last  letter  culminated  in  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris  on 
Tuesday  evening,  which  might  have  ended  all,  but  for  timely 
assistance.  A  doctor  was  here  in  ten  minutes,  and  the  spasm 
gave  way  to  injections  of  morphia  into  the  blood,  after  half  an 
hour's  intense  suffering.  I  thought  of  Stanley's  description  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and  many  other  things — for  the  head 
remained  quite  clear.  The  result  is,  that  the  doctor  positively 
forbids  me  to  leave  the  room  till  there  is  a  decided  chang^e  of 
temperature,  which  may  not  be  for  a  fortnight.  I  have  a 
delightful  hospital,  and  every  care ;  and  I  hope  you  will  some 
day  express  to  Ford  your  obligations  for  his  attention  to  me. 
Dr.  Schliemann  had  organised  a  banquet  of  all  the  rank  and 
scholarship  of  the  place  for  yesterday,  and  had  to  make  a 
tremendous  eulogy  in  my  absence,  to  which  Ford  had  to  reply. 
The  main  object  now  is  to  put  off  as  long  as  possible  the  re- 
currence of  the  disorder.  It  is  very  rarely  a  single  attack ; 
but  if  I  have  as  much  warning  another  time  as  this,  I  may 
hope  to  be  able  to  keep  it  off,  or  mitigate  its  severity.  As  I 
had  been  at  a  ball  and  a  breakfast  of  all  the  fashion  of  the 
place,  my  illness  is  *'the  new  thing''  of  the  Agora,  and  quite 
a  god-send  of  gossip.  It  may  get  to  Europe  in  any  form.  AVrite 
as  much  of  this  as  you  like  to  Florence,  and  the  Galways, 
and  the  aunts.  I  will  write  myself  to  each  in  a  post  or  two, 
when  I  see  my  way  more  clearly.  I  send  a  vague  paragraph 
to  the  Morning  Post,  but  you  can  tell  any  friends.  You  can 
read  about  angina  pectoris  in  any  book  of  pathology.  It 
is  a  very  curious  malady,  and  said  to  be  rare — no  women 
have  it ;  the  heart  seems  beating,  but  it  does  not  beat — it  only 

St<)])S. 

Yours  and  your  wife's  affectionate 

HN. 


LAST    YEAUS. 


It  is  needless  to  comment  upon  the  manner  in  which 
he  thus  gave  his  son  the  news,  not  only  of  a  most 
critical  illness,  but  of  the  fate  which  too  certainly  lay 
before  him.  Once  more  the  "  cheery  stoicism  "  of  his 
order,  to  which  Carlyle  had  long  ago  referred  admiringly, 

asserted  itself. 

To  ih  Son. 

A/Aeim,  FehruaTy  25M, 
Deauest  Robert,  —  Got  your  kind  telegram  yesterday; 
hoped  to  have  started  to-morrow  v'ld  Corfu,  but  the  abnormal 
"  heating  of  my  own  heart"  still  cootinueB  in  a  slight  degree, 
and  the  doctor  will  not  let  me  go  till  it  quite  subsides.  Theiv 
are  no  boats  in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  so  I  am  here  till 
Thursday  or  Friday.  I  see  by  the  Tim.'^«  that  I  am  still  expected 
in  Rome  on  the  Severn  business;  but  for  that  I  siiould  cut 
Rome  altogether.  The  House  of  Lords  seems  to  have  made  a 
feckless  demonstration,  which  Lord  Cairns  ought  not  to  have  let 
go  to  a  division.  I  am  quite  sorry  about  the  mode  of  el6(iire 
the  Government  recommend,  though  some  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  initiative  of  the  Speaker  seems  to  me  the  worst  of  all  the 
alternatives  ;  and  to  stop  a  man  for  "  repetition  or  irrelevancy  " 
is  to  check  oratory  itself.  Mr.  Fox  said  t  "  Mr.  Pitt  expatiates ; 
I  repeat,  and  it  has  more  effect  of  the  two."  I  should  like  to 
know  what  the  Duke  thinks  of  it.  The  Ministry  here  will  be 
decided  next  week  by  the  choice  of  the  President,  so  political  is 
it  acknowledged  to  be.  It  will  be  amusing  to  come  in  for 
another  political  crisis.  There  is  only  one  very  able  man,  and  he 
is  too  good  for  the  place.  j  ^.^ 

I  Your  affectionate 

HN. 
; 


To  Milt  LouUa  Milnef, 

March  ea,  1882. 
Dearest  Louisa., — I  write  this  on  board  the  packet,  in  the 
hope  of  posting  it  at  Marseilles  to-morrow.     Harriette  has  got 
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out  at  Naples^  having  bad  enough  of  the  sea^  and  joins  us  to- 
morrow evening.  1  shall  find  my  way  to  London  some  time 
next  week.  I  walk  well  even  here,  and  have,  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  paralytic  symptoms,  but  the  doctors  say  they  may  come  on 
with  any  active  exertion,  physical  or  mental ;  that  is,  that  I 
should  live  the  life  of  a  dormouse,  which  is  perhaps  pleasant,  but 
not  dignified  or  useful.  I  was  admirably  taken  care  of  at  Athens 
by  Mr.  Ford,  our  Minister,  who  took  us  all  into  his  house.  He 
is  a  Devonshire  man.  Amy  is  very  happy  at  Cairo  with  her 
friend  Miss  Palmer,  who  is  still  there. 

AVriting  to  another  friend  about  the  same  time,  he 
described  his  condition  in  equally  cheerful  language, 
stating  that  he  feared  that  so  far  from  being  able  to 
undertake  any  mountain  climbing,  he  would  not  even 
be  allowed  to  walk  up  the  **  eminent  descent "  of  St. 
James's  Street — an  allusion  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  slight 
confusion  of  language  in  his  recently-published  novel  of 
**  Endymion." 

No  words  can  do  adequate  justice  to  the  kindness 
he  had  received  under  Mr.  Ford's  roof  at  Athens — kind- 
ness which  he  remembered  gratefully  to  the  end  of 
his  life. 

Mi\  Ford  to  Lord  HouqhfoTi, 

Brifinh  Legation,  Athens,  March  30/A. 

My  dear  Lord  Houghtox, — I  am  writing  from  your  old 
room,  and  thinking  of  you,  and  rejoicing  sincerely  to  think  you 
have  made  so  good  a  journey  so  far  homeward — for  the  last  I 
heard  of  you  was  from  Marseilles.  I  am  sure  the  change  of  air 
must  have  been  beneficial  to  you,  and  happily  you  had  good 
w^eather  for  the  journey.  I  dined  with  the  King  and  Queen  last 
Monday,  and  they  talked  to  me  a  great  deal  of  you,  and  expressed 
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the  greatest  interest  i  n  your  welfare.  There  was  a  great  ceremony 
at  the  Palace  on  the  siimo  dny  when  the  infant  prince  was 
baptisetl.  Itwas  an  interesting  eight;  there  were  as  many  as  nine 
Greet  Archbishops  officiating.  The  little  baby  was  stripped  and 
ducked  three  times  in  a  big  silver  tub,  after  which  some  mystic 
rites  were  gone  through,  the  nine  Archbishops  and  the  baby, 
carried  by  the  Duke  of  Sparta,  walking  round  the  tub  three 
times.  It  reminded  me  of  the  scene  of  the  witches  in  MadelL 
Next  week  is  Holy  Week,  and  the  Greeks  give  themselves  up  to 
prayer  and  mortifying  the  flesh.  There  is  no  particular  news  to 
impart.  I  hope  you  will  remember  me  most  kindly  to  your  son, 
and  believe  me, 

F.  C.  Ford. 

The    news  of   liis  illness  brought  many  letters  of 
inquiry  and  sympathy  from  his  friends. 

Iicorr/n  eiiii  Jiuiisrfii  to  Lortl  Hmighion. 

Berlin,  March  IWi,  18M2. 
My  DKAit  Loud  Houghton, — I  cannot  bear  not  writing  to 
you  in  your  troubles,  although  it  seems  a  more  natural  thing  to 
bear  them  with  you  in  silence,  hoping  and  tmstiug.  You  are  in 
our  daily  thoughts.  How  often  have  we  blessed  your  brilliant 
thought  at  Vichy  to  announce  yourself  here  last  year,  and  to 
witness  what  interested  you  infinitely  more  than  it  did  your 
iiosts — Kaiser  Wilhelm's  military  display!  Since  then  we 
followed  your  movements — such,  in  pai-ticular,  as  when  you  took 
luncheon  with  my  Lothar  at  Berry,  or  when  you  found  work  for 
young  MacCarthy  at  Cairo,  There  was  much  beautiful  senti- 
ment, as  I  thought,  iu  your  pre])aring  to  bring  a  companion  to 
Keats;  and  this,  alas!  you  have  been  prevented  from  doing.  Our 
official  world  has  taken  Ignatieff  and  Skobeloff  quite  as  seriously 
B  our  public;  but  they  kept  their  counsel — wisely,  I  think.  It 
improves  our  position  whatever  may  come.  Strange  to  say, 
every  "  Liberal  "  Russian  fondly  imagines  that  Europe  ought  to 
h  h 
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lluUvr  Austria  out  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina — ^peaceably  of 
uuui'iic.  On  the  28th  my  trial  for  libel — an  action  of  Bismarck's 
l»ui-id^aiuliy — comes  on  at  Hirschberg.  On  some  old  friend  scold- 
iwijg  him  for  this  foolish  prosecution,  he  said,  "  Leave  me  my 
«|H>rt.**     Do  not  answer  this  letter. 

In  true  affection  yours, 

G.   V.    BUNSEN. 


Misft  Nightingale  to  Lord  Houghton, 

London,  Easter  Day,  1882. 

We  have  been  very  anxious  about  you,  dear  friend,  and  have 
followed  you  every  step  of  your  way  with  our  most  fervent 
wishes.  May  God  bless  you  and  raise  you  up  again,  as  He  has  done 
this  Easter-tide  !  Ah,  how  much  we  all  stand  in  need  of  being 
raised  up  again  every  day  I  The  sweet  savour  of  your  Egyptian 
saint  abides  with  me  always.  Give  a  wedding  blessing  to  your 
other  daughter  from  her  old  namesake ;  but  it  is  hard  for  you 
to  have  to  part  with  her  too,  and  to  Ireland,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  give  you  joy.  May  all  success  attend  her  with  a  good 
soldier  of  professional  enthusiasm,  which  is  the  right  thing.  The 
woes  of  Ireland  almost  surpass  those  of  India  >vith  which  I  am 
always  occupied. 

Fare  you  very  well,  dear  friend, 

Florence  Nightingale. 

He  reached  Fryston  safely,  and  apparently  in  some- 
what better  health,  and  rested  there  for  a  few  weeks  to 
recruit  himself. 

Lord  Houghton  to  Mr,  Severn, 

Fry  don,  April  16///,  1882. 

My  dear  Severn, — I  am  returned  home,  very  well,  but 
obliged  to  take  good  care  of  myself,  which  is  not  pleasant.  I 
am  now  sorry  that  I  did  not  carry  out  my  Roman  plan  at  all 
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risks.  At  the  worst,  Kents  would  have  lain  very  pleasantly 
between  his  friend  and  his  biographer,  with  a  wreath  of  fresh 
Athenian  violets  over  his  head.  I  hope  to  return  to  town  the 
end  of  next  week,  j  ^m 

Vours  very  truly, 

Houghton. 

He  wrote  during  tbe  summer  an  article  on  "  Eiidy- 
mion,"  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Morley.  for  Macmillan's 
Magazine,  of  which  Mr.  Morley  had  just  become  editor. 
It  was  not  an  easj-  task  in  his  state  of  health,  and  with 
the  difficulty  he  now  found  in  exertion  of  any  kind; 
but  he  could  not  resist  an  appeal  from  an  old  friend 
who  was  undertaking  a  new  venture,  and  be  did  his 
best.  StiU,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  more  than 
one  literary  task  which  he  had  been  anxious  to  execute. 
Writing  in  October  to  his  son,  he  said : — 

I  am  in  a  sad  humonr  with  myself,  not  having  been  able 
to  write  an  article  I  promised  for  the  Quarterly.  I  knew  that 
my  illness  had  affected  my  powers  of  composition,  but  I  hoped 
that  the  Scotch  air  and  quiet  life  might  restore  them ;  *  but  it 
has  not  done  so,  and  I  find  serious  writing  next  to  impossible.  I 
doubt  the  faculty  ever  coming  back  either  to  limbs  or  ideaa. 

Yet,  though  he  was  thus  crippled,  he  resolutely 
pursued  his  social  life,  resolved  that  illness  should  make 
as  little  difference  as  possible  in  his  ordinary  habits. 
During  his  stay  in  Scotland  he  visited  at  many  of  the 
country  houses  he  had  known  in  earlier  day.s ;  and  what- 

Iever  other  effect  his  illness  might  have  had  upon  bun, 
those  who  enjoyed  his  society  found  that  his  memory 
•  He  wns  oil  n  visit  tu  Lady  Asliburton  at  Loch  Luirliart. 
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\\x>  \\i<x  a>  tTv^sihi  a<  it  had  ever  been,  and  that  he  ix^vii 
liilk  ;is  cic!i::}:TfullY  .1?  of  o:d  of  ih-?  rie^;'i»!r  arid  the  T>lac^ 
he  li.ui  k:: jwn  in  Vvjjrnr  Tii!:e>.  A^iorLi:  the  Tisits  he 
juivi  :h:>  av.Tv.ir:::  w^s  .re  :.♦  Mr  «.Tljo.>Toi2e. 


:>  '.- 'rs ■•:•.•:: vr   .f  :r-e  C:zr:j  P.li.f.     L—rl:.::-  Sir  J.  AdFe** 

i>   vr.:.i    :;.■/:■. i'i    r^T-:!:    a:    Cxr-:  :    zk    'er:    iis    *enns.r5    ill 
*  ""^  -•  Y :  ^r  i£*'rj:  care 


»■  ■    -     ..  .    .• 


vtrrL'i-i  <j.:e  ■::  2:.>  fri-r-'i  Henrv  Bri^t 
M"  or-v:  ij...l  '':j.::7:".y  r-il!:*e*.l  Si-rn-r-viij.:  rr'^m  the  grave 
a::Li:i  ''-li':)!  >-jl'.1  lidrvi-vl  li:>  :'7i.-ri.«I<.  iz.d  wus  able  to 
Lid'.l  J::  \-iiL.>z  .zir^  rii'.T'f  rl'ea^a:::  '.•^crer  :o  the  manv 
v;>-.:^  ;:-:•  >jL'.l  jLl'.*r*ess<^'.l  t-:  Li. r*.:  rI:Jic^^--'-n.  d'lriiur  their 

It   :•.  nriiiTiH*!  i::  invimrioa  to  him  to 
Mr     r>rlu:':it   -it    l'il:!!:hs.    vh^r-   lie   was    y?oiiicr  to 
w-i'::jr       l"*-'."    vr;'e«:t   '.vi;?  OU'.*   'viiii:!!   suited    him    ad- 

a«.»  w»^ti:  :o  Cai:'it>,  .rn-l  drtL^r  <:jeuii:iiir  some  weeks 
tlit.'rv  'Ji  the  jooiecv  .«:'  Mr  Bri:j:h:,  -.veut  oa  to  Naples. 
Koine.  .i:i».i  V!«:rvuo**.  v*  i:  :rc'irr.*!i!:  to  Eii:x?sind  until  the 
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Lord  Uonglilon  In  Henri/  Brigkl. 

Frynlon,  Jan.  %Wi,  1S83. 
With  two  siicli  comrades  as  Acton  and  yourself  at  Cannes, 
and  Miss  Chamber! nin,  whom  I  don't  know,  to  look  at,  I  don't 
see  how  I  can  keep  away  from  Cannes.  But  I  feel  myself  bound 
to  stay  here  till  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  if  you  like  to 
take  the  Villa  Scott,  and  ask  me  tn  oceiipv  Gladstone'B  apart- 
ment,* I  don't  think  I  can  decline.  Of  course,  call  on  the 
G.  O.  M,  He  likes  you  yourself,  and,  besides,  is  always  glad 
to  shake  hands  with  Liverpool,  though  that  city  has  never 
embraced  him.  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  G.  will  die  Viscountess 
Liverpool. 

Qifeen'^  Hole!,  MaiicJ,e»fer,  Jan.  SM,  1883. 

I  am  fairly  well,  and  only  brought  my  nurse  with  me  because 
I  could  not  depend  on  waiters  and  cbamliermaids. 

Let  me  know  where  your  hotel  is,  and  whether  it  has  a  lift. 
That  is  a  serious  matter  with  my  weak  heart,  for,  if  I  run  up  a 
long  stair,  I  may  find  the  Elysian  Fields  at  the  top, 

1  have  been  very  anxious  about  my  Orleanist  friends.  As 
men  hardened  in  the  vicissitudes  of  historic  life,  they  could 
and  would  live  anywhere;  but,  as  Frenchmen,  it  would  be 
dreadful  for  them  to  have  to  educate  their  children  anywhere  out 
of  France. 

If  yoa  see  Lord  Acton,  t«ll  him  there  is  a  chance  of  my 
coming  to  see  him  and  you  some  short  time  after  the  meeting  of 
Parliament.  It  looks  as  if  we  should  have  a  debate  on  the 
Address,  most  of  the  Egyptian  papers  being  already  delivered. 


I  Please  ask  the    manager  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel  if  I 

H      can  have  two  sunny  bedrooms  and  a  moderate-sized  sitting-room 
H     any  day  the  first  week  of  March. 


*  Mr.  modatoue  noa  nt  tliis  time  ai 


Feb.  &li,  1883. 


09,  occuiiyintrthe  Villa  Scutt. 
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To  hh  DawjhUe  Amkia. 

Cannen,  March,  18)J3, 
I  have  been  here  ten  dajs,  and  have  had  nearly  constant 
coid  winds ;  but  with  them  a  few  liours  o£  sunshine  each  day, 


that  has  made  up  for  them, 
storm,  jind  now  under  my  n 
standing  in  a  foot  of  snow. 
when  I  was  with  you  in  the  i 

dented  ;  but  that  makes  it 


This  has  culminated  in  a  snow- 
indow  the   palms  and  azaleas  are 

They  tell  you,  as  they  told  me 
lin  of  Egypt,  that  this  is  unprece- 
better.     So  one  must  admire  the 


Esterelles  in  au  Alpine  dress ;  they  look  beautiful. 


Lord  HoKi/lifoit  (o  Henrff  Briijkt. 

Naplex,  April  iOf/i,  1883. 

The  "  tideless,  dolorous  Midland  Sea,"  as  Swinburne  calls 
the  Mediterranean,  was  the  British  Lake  it  ought  to  be,  and 
landed  me  here  on  Tuesday  morning  in  sunshine. 

I  left  Cannes  without  regret  for  anything  but  your  and 
Ae ton's  society. 

I  tiitl  Pompeii  yesterday,  walking  for  :JJ  honrs  without  much 
fatigue.     .     .     .     Vesuvius  only  smokes,  does  not  blaze. 

What  a  good  letter  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  written  from  his 
gouty  chair !  It  reminds  me  of  Cobden  saying  to  me  of  the 
coautry  gentlemen,  "I  will  not  rest  till  I  crush  that  {jung." 
We  are  fairly  well  crntied  noi\-. 


To  /ih  Damjhier 


Horn.;  M<i>i,  1S83. 
..  Carlyle.     The  book  makes  the 


B  ...      You  ask  about  Mrs 

H  case  worse    than    it    was.     She   was   really  very  fond    of  Lady 

H  Ashburton,    and  certainly  not  jealoutt  in  the  vulgar   ttense   of 

H  the  word.      She  strongly  enjoyed  being  at  the  Grange,  though 
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perhaps  ffmnnee  by  the  indifferent  formality  and  the  fine  ladies, 
whom  Carlyle  rather  liked  and  admired.  She  was  really  attached 
to  me,  and  I  to  her.  If  she  had  come  to  Fryston  with  himi  as 
she  intended,  and  stayed  there  whilst  he  was  at  Edinbui^h,  she 
would  not  have  had  the  accident  that  proved  &tal. 


To  hi  a  Son. 

Basle,  Mat/  20///,  1883. 

Dearest  Robert, — I  am  very  glad  that  you  and  your  wife 
should  visit  Holmbury,  a  gem  of  English  nature,  with  excellent 
living,  the  best  of  company,  and  a  most  genial  host.  In  fact,  I 
look  on  him  and  Henry  Cowper  as  the  two  hosts  of  the  inter- 
mediate generation  between  yours  and  mine.  You  can  tell  Lord 
Granville  that  when  at  Rome  I  had  an  interesting  interview 
with  Cardinal  Jacobini.  Mr.  Errington  wanted  to  take  me  to 
see  him  ;  so,  as  I  had  frequently  been  to  his  predecessor,  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  in  former  times,  I  saw  no  objection.  His  Eminence 
received  me  almost  with  empref^sement,  and  kept  me  over  an  hour, 
talking  mainly  about  Ireland.  My  observations  were  probably 
no  more  than  a  repetition  of  Errington's,  but  the  old  gentleman 
took  them  very  kindly,  and  seemed  pleased  at  my  talking  to  him 
in  fair  Italian.  I  do  not,  however,  infer  that  the  rebuke  to 
Archbishop  Croke  is  a  consequence  of  my  arguments,  or  even  of 
Errington's.  I  believe  it  to  be  mainly  a  bid  for  a  direct  repre- 
sentation of  England  at  the  Vatican,  and  that  rather  from 
political  than  ecclesiastical  motives.  I  think  I  must  have  told 
you  that  old  Lord  Melbourne  once  said  to  me,  "  We  Whigs 
have  made  two  great  mistakes  :  we  have  always  under-rated 
two  powers — the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Pope.^^  As  to  our 
relations  with  the  latter.  Lord  Lyons,  who  has  had  the  experience, 
is  fond  of  saying,  ^^  It  is  so  difficult  to  deal  diplomatically  with 

the  Holy  Spirit.^' 

I  am  your  affectionate 

HorciHTOX. 
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Lor^  llovuhlm  in  Ilcnri/  Br'ighh 

J.nie  2(5///,  1883. 

I  dined  last  niglit  at  ,  and  sat  next  Mr.  G.  Travelyan, 

who  is  very  agreeable,  and  quite  took  my  view  about  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Carlyle — tbat  they  were  about  as  happy  together  as  married 
people  of  strong  characters  and  temperaments  usually  are. 


L 


S''pf.  b/i,  1883. 

The  question  o£  precedence  at  the  funeral  o£  the  Cointe  de 
Chambord  had  a  real  political  and  historical  siguificatioD.  It 
meant,  Who  will  the  Legitimists  give  their  money  and  their 
lives  to  in  the  coming  Revolution?  The  Comte  de  Paris  kept 
his  own,  and  has  won  the  game,  such  as  it  is. 

I  quite  sympathise  with  you  as  to  o/ii  letterx.  Tcfi-  my 
verses  on  them. 

In  sorting  mine,  I  have  adopted  one  rule.  I  have  kept  one 
or  two  letters  of  everybody.  My  son  or  daughter  may  meet  him 
or  her  who  will  say,  "I  knew  your  father  in  IS — ;  did  he 
ever  speak  to  you  oE  me  ? "  and  then  may  ask  him  or  her  to 
dinner. 

It  was  after  liis  return  to  England  from  Italy  that 
a  project  of  a  still  more  daring  character  than  a  mere 
Continental  journey  took  possession  of  his  mind.  De- 
spite his  growing  infinnities,  he  contemplated  a  visit  to 
India — a  country  he  had  long  wished  to  see  ;  with  which 
many  of  his  friends,  including  Sir  Charles  MacCarthy, 
had  been  closely  connected;  and  a  visit  to  which  he  re- 
garded as  something  in  the  light  of  a  duty.  I  mention 
the  fact  here  to  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  he  still 
was  inHuenced  by  that  eager  interest  in  men  and  affairs, 
that  earnest  desire  to  learn   by    persona!   observation, 
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which  had  been  one  of  the  leading  characteristics 
of  his  life.  His  friends  and  family  were,  naturally, 
opposed  to  his  undertaking  the  risks  of  such  a  journey ; 
but  he  was  resolutely  bent  upon  it,  and  it  was  only  when 
Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  whom  he  had  consulted  as  a  medical 
expert,  positively  imposed  a  veto  upon  the  scheme,  that 
he  reluctantly  abandoned  it. 

To  his  Soil, 

Atheiiceum  Club  [?  August,  1883). 

Change  of  front  I      Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  inhibits  India^  except 

Calcutta,  which  is  hardly  practicable.     He  suggests  the  Cape 

and  Australia,  which  is  matter  for  consideration.     Quain  behaved 

with  much  tact,  made  his  report,  and  left  the  K. C.S.I,  to  decide ; 

he  declared  a  long*  opinion,  which  was  resolvable  into  four  words, 

*'  you  are  too  old '' — very  disagreeable,  but  unanswerable.      The 

Orient  Line,  by  the  Cape,  reaches  Melbourne  in  thirty  days,  and 

the  return  by  Singapore  and  Egypt  seems  very  practicable  in 

February  and  March.     Sir  Bartle  Frere  said,  "In  this  route  you 

never  go  into  the  heat  or  the  cold."     I  never  looked  on  Madras 

as  the  tropics. 

Your  affectionate 

HN. 

It  should  be  explained  that  one  of  the  strong  tempta- 
tions to  him  to  undertake  the  journey  to  India  was  an 
invitation  he  had  received  from  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant 
Dufi*,  who  was  at  this  time  Governor  of  Madras.  The 
project  was  given  up  in  obedience  to  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer's 
wise  opinion,  and  though  he  talked  for  a  time  of  a  sea 
voyage  to  Australia,  the  idea  did  not  seem  to  have  for 
him  the  attractions  which  surrounded  the  vision  of  a 
winter  in  India.     In  the  end  he  determined  to  content 
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himself  with  another  visit  to  his  daughter  at  Cairo, 
which  since  he  had  last  seen  it  had  witnessed  so  many 
striking  events. 

In  the  autumn  of  1883  he  went  to  Bournemouth, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Henry  Bright,  who 
was  staying  there,  in  declining  health.  One  of  his 
relations  (Mr.  Percy  Thornton)  recalls  the  delight,  as  of 
two  schoolboys,  which  the  two  friends  showed  in  each 
other's  society.  Houghton  was  full  of  vivacious  talk 
and  eager  interest  in  all  forms  of  knowledge  when  in 
general  company  during  this  stay ;  but  it  was  in  the 
society  of  Henry  Bright  that  he  specially  rejoiced,  and 
with  him  that  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time. 

It  was  in  March,  1884,  that  the  visit  to  Cairo  was 
paid,  and  it  passed  off  pleasantly,  in  spite  of  his  growing 
weakness.  He  bore  the  fatigues  of  the  long  journey 
successfully,  and  came  home  recruited  by  another  peep 
at  that  East  which  he  had  known  so  long  and  loved  so 
well.  He  returned  to  find  that  another  and  the  last  of 
the  great  sorrows  of  his  life  awaited  him.  The  hand  of 
■death  was  laid  upon  his  friend  Henry  Bright,  with 
whom  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had  been  on  terms 
of  most  affectionate  intimacy,  and  who  had  in  a  great 
measure  filled  the  blank  which  had  been  caused  many 
years  before  by  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  MacCarthy. 


I   sec 


Ilearff  A.  Briy/tt  lo  Lord  Iloiiglitoa. 

Boiintemoidh,  Aj)ril  blA,  1884. 

My  DEAR  LoBD  HoDOHTON, — I  have  asked to  act  as  my 

secretary,  for  I  know  you  will  be  sorry  to  henr  that  I  Lave  been 
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very  seriously  unwell  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks — much 
breathlessiiess,  with  a  very  high  pulse — and  I  must  spare  myself 
as  much  as  I  can.  I  am  only  anxious  about  getting'  home, 
and  we  hope  to  go  back  to  Ashfield  on  the  16th.  I  hope  you 
have  been  keeping  well^  and  I  trust  that  we  may  yet  meet  again 
at  Ashfield.  .  .  .  Pray  remember  me  affectionately  to  your 
daughter  and  Robert^  and 

Believe  me  ever,  dear  Lord  Houghton, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

Henry  A.  Bright. 

Should  we  not  meet,  let  me  here  thank  you  for  a  friendship 
of  nearly  twenty-five  years,  which  has  added  so  greatly  to  the 
brightness  and  happiness  of  my  life. 

The  postscript  was  written  by  Mr.  Bright  himself. 
Lord  Houghton  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  see  his  friend 
again. 

**  Henry  Bright  passed  away  last  Tuesday  without 
suffering  and  with  perfect  resignation,"  he  writes  to  his 
daughter  on  May  8th.  **I  look  on  him  as  the  last  of 
my  friends  of  mature  life." 

He  was  so  constantly,  even  to  his  latest  days,  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  delighted  in  his  friendship,  and , 
he  himself  so  cordially  responded  to  every  expression  of 
good-will  and  affection,  that  even  among  the  general 
circle  of  his  friends  few  guessed  how  deeply  he  had  been 
attached  to  one  or  two,  and  how  greatly  he  felt  their 
loss.  During  this  summer  of  1884  he  moved  about 
freely  in  society,  spoke  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Newspaper  Press  Fund,  and  fulfilled  engagements 
numerous  enough  to  have  imposed  a  severe  tax  upon 
the   strength  of  a  younger  man ;  yet  with  it  all  those 


who  were  near  him  saw  how  steadily  his  strength  was 
running  down  and  his  natural  vigour  abating.  It  was 
towards  the  close  of  August  that,  going  to  see  him  at 
Pryston,  I  heard  him,  almost  for  the  first  time,  com- 
plain of  being  very  ill.  "What  is  the  matter?"  I 
asked.  He  looked  up  quickly,  with  a  flash  of  intel- 
ligence in  his  eyes.  "  Death,"  he  answered  gravely ; 
"  that  is  what  is  the  matter  with  me ;  I  am  going  to 
die."  And  then  the  face  was  illumined  by  the  beautiful 
smile  which  those  who  loved  him  knew  so  well.  "I  am 
going  over  to  the  majority,"  he  added,  "  and,  you  know, 
T  have  always  preferred  the  minority." 

About  a  month  later  Fryston  was  the  scene  of  the 

last  large  party  assembled  there  during  his  lifetime.     It 

was  a  political  party,  tlie  guests  having  for  the  most 

part  come  to  attend  a  great  Liberal  demonstration  at 

Pontefract.     The  meeting  was  held  on  the  racecourse ; 

but  although  held  in  the  open  air,  in  the  latter  part  of 

September,  Lord    Houghton   was    able    to    attend   and 

preside,  speaking  for  some  time  with  all  his  old  grace 

and  impressiveness,  and  with  not  a  little  physical  force. 

He  was  greatly  pleased  during  the  meeting  wlien  his 

old  friend  and  political  ally  Mr.  Richard  Moxon.  who 

had  been  closely  associated  with  him  when  he  repre- 

sented  Pontefract  in  Parliament,  referred  to  him  as  "the 

V     Grand  Old  Man  of  Yorkshire."     Kindly  recognition  of 

H      this  kind,  coming  from  the  warm  heart  of  a  friend,  was 

H      infinitely  dearer  to  him  than  any  praise  he  could  receive 

H      from  the  outer  world.     One  still  remembers  how  at  his 

H      dinner-table,  in  spite  of  the  fatigues  of  the  meeting,  he 
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talked  with  all  his  old  vivacity  and  fulness  of  know- 
ledge, charming  the  large  party  assembled  in  the  house 
as  he  had  chaimed  so  many  of  their  predecessors  in  the 
days  that  were  gone. 

A  few  weeks  later  he  met  with  a  serious  a.ccident. 
He  was  staying  at  Lord  Rosebery's  house  near  Spsom, 
and  during  the  night  fell  from  his  bed  and  fractured 
the  collar-bone.  The  account  he  gave  me  was  that  he 
had  dreamed  that  he  was  being  pursued  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  a  hansom  cab,  and  that  in  his  struggle  to 
escape  from  him  he  had  fallen  on  the  floor.  No  more 
striking  instance  of  that  rare  physical  courage  which 
he  possessed,  that  power  of  endurance  which  many  a 
stronger  man  might  have  envied,  could  have  been  given 
than  that  which  he  offered  at  this  time.  In  spite  of  his 
broken  collar-bone,  and  the  acute  pain  it  caused  him,  he 
travelled  from  Epsom  to  Fryston,  took  part  in  a  meet- 
ing of  magistrates,  and  transacted  other  business,  only 
placing  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor  on  his  return 
to  town,  where  he  was  staying  with  Lady  Galway,  at 
her  house  at  Rutland  Gardens.  Even  when  he  was 
closely  confined  to  the  house  by  the  doctor's  orders,  his 
old  spirit  asserted  itself,  and  he  received  with  delight 
the  friends  who  came  to  see  him. 

On  one  evening  in  December  he  had  a  little  dinner- 
party— Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  Mr.  James  Payn 
being  his  chief  guests.  None  of  us  who  were  present 
on  that  occasion  will  forget  his  high  spirits  or  the 
delightful  flow  of  conversation,  full  of  reminiscences  of 
bygone   celebrities,  which   made  the   evening   pass    so 
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quickly.      None  of  us  imagiaed  that  one  who  still  livtd 
so  thoroughly  could  be  so  near  his  eud. 

A  critical  division  was  expected  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  question  of  the  Eeform  Bill,  and  Hough- 
ton, who  was  as  ardent  in  his  political  faith  as  he  had 
ever  been,  had  resolved,  in  spite  of  his  doctor's  orders,  to 
be  present  in  order  to  vote.  "  I  will  go  in  my  Peer's 
robes,"  he  said,  alluding  to  the  fact  that  he  could  not 
wear  a  coat,  "  if  I  am  not  allowed  to  go  in  any  other 
fashion."  Fortunately  the  agreement  arrived  at  be- 
tween the  two  political  parties  obviated  the  necessity 
for  his  appearance  in  his  place  in  Parliament. 

AH  who  saw  him  at  this  time  must  have  been  struck 
by  the  fact  that  neither  age,  nor  disappointment,  nor 
acute  physical  sutFering  had  soured  liis  temper,  or  warped 
his  sympathies,  or  given  him  anything  of  cynical  bitter- 
ness. Cynical  to  a  certain  extent  he  had  always  been, 
but  nothing  could  have  been  gentler  than  the  cynicism 
which  he  had  acquired  in  his  youth,  and  which  had 
clung  to  him  throughout  his  life. 

Literary  projects  of  one  kind  and  another  occupied 

much  of  his  thought  during  these  last  months  of  Iiis 

life.     He  wrote  a  sketch  of  Henry  Bright  for  the  PhUo- 

hihlon  ;    and  another — his  last  piece  of  work^of  the 

Duke  of  Albany.     In  both    he  showed  the  fine  taste 

H     which  had  always  characterised  bis  critical  writings,  and 

H     he  took  as  much  pains  to  be  accurate  in  small  details  as 

I     he  had  ever  done.     Much  as  he  had  written,  he  had 

■     never  scamped  his  literary  work,  but  had  alwavs  tried  to 

V 
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In  the  early  spring  of  188 5  he  went  to  Italy  with 
his  sister,  and  was  delighted  to  see  once  more  the  land 
which  had  so  strong  a  hold  upon  his  aflfections.  At 
Naples  he  found  some  old  friends  of  his,  women  ot 
distinction  in  society ;  and  in  writing  to  his  son  he  tells 
him  what  care  they  had  taken  of  him,  and  how  good 
their  company  was  in  the  drives  which  he  was  able  to 
take. 

Then  he  came  back  to  town,  and  was  not  to  be 
deterred  from  taking  part  as  of  old  in  the  social  life  ot 
the  season,  manifestly  unequal  as  his  strength  was  to 
the  part  which  his  spirit  compelled  him  to  play.  He 
was  greatly  cheered  at  this  time  by  the  return  of  Mr. 
FitzGerald  and  his  wife  to  England,  the  prospect  ot 
having  his  elder  daughter  once  more  near  him  giving 
him  great  pleasure. 

One  of  his  public  appearances  was  on  the  occasion  of 
the  unveiling  of  the  bust  of  Coleridge  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  May  7th.  Mr.  Lowell  delivered  an  address, 
and  after  him  Lord  Houghton,  in  response  to  a  call  from 
the  Dean,  made  a  brief  speech,  in  which  he  recalled  the 
fact  that  when  a  student  at  Cambridge  he  had  gone  with 
Arthur  Hallam  to  call  on  Coleridge,  who  had  received 
them  as  Goethe  or  as  Socrates  might  have  done.  **  In 
the  course  of  conversation  the  poet  asked  us  if  either  of 
us  intended  to  go  to  America.  He  said,  *  Go  to  America 
if  you  have  the  opportunity;  I  am  known  there.  I  am 
a,  poor  poet  in  England,  but  I  am  a  great  philosopher  in 
America.'  " 

Some  weeks  later  he  took  a  still  more  prominent 
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part  in  a  similar  ceremonial  at  Cambridge  on  the  2Ctb 
of  May,  when  he  unveiled  a  bust  of  the  poet  Gray. 

His  last  speech  of  all  was  debvered  in  Lady  Gal- 
way's  house  at  Rutland  Gardens,  where  be  was  staying, 
on  the  afternoon  of  "Wednesday,  July  8th,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Wordsworth  Society  ;  and  it  is  touching 
to  note  how  in  this  speech  from  which  in  an  early 
chapter  I  have  given  one  passage  be  dwelt  upon  bis 
earliest  association  with  the  great  poet,  whom  he  had 
known  as  a  friend.  Looking  back  to  the  time  when  he 
was  himself  a  student  at  Trinity  College,  be  said  ; — 

My  recollections  of  that  period  are  sufficiently  vivid  to 
enable  mo  to  say  that  I  am  very  proud  of  having  personally 
in  some  tlefjree  contributed  to  that  great  acceptance  of,  and  I 
might  say  enthusiasm  for,  Wordsworth  which  was  generate*] 
among  the  youth  of  Cambridge  at  tliat  time.  When  I  look  back 
npon  that  time,  and  the,  so  to  say,  mental  proceedings  by  which 
it  was  made  important  to  the  lives  of  all  who  shared  in  it,  I  find 
it  somewhat  difficult  precisely  to  comprehend  the  cause  of  that 
enthusiasm.  It  was  contemporaneous  with  a  burst  of  interest 
in  the  poetry  of  Shelley  and  of  Keats.  With  regard  to  Keats, 
of  whose  life  I  had  afterwards  the  pleasure  of  being  the  recorder, 
we  were  very  proud  of  having  been  the  means  of  introducing  to 
English  literature  the  delightful  poem  of  "  Adonais."  A  son  of 
Mr.  Hallam  the  historian,  who  was  the  Marcellus  of  his  day, 
and  who,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have  been  a  most  distinguished 
name  in  English  history,  the  Arthur  Malkm  of  tbe  "In 
Memoriara,"  arrived  from  Italy  at  that  time,  bringing  with  him 
a  copy  of  the  "  Adonais,"  which  had  been  printed  at  Pisa,  under 
the  sn])erinfendencc  of  Byron,  That  copy  wc  reprinted  at 
Cambridge,  and,  as  it  were,  introduced  into  British  literature. 

Lord  Houghton  went  on  to  tell  once  more  the  story 
of  tbe  famous  e.-speditiou  from  the  Debating  Society  at 
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Cambridge  to  the  Debating  Society  at  Oxford,  which 
has  already  been  told  in  these  pages,  and  after  discuss- 
ing the  characteristics  of  Wordsworth's  verse,  concluded 
with  the  personal  confession : — 

If  I  am  asked;  in  that  perfunctory  way  in  which  one  is  some- 
times asked  to  write  in  a  lady's  album,  "  What,  is  the  greatest 
poem  in  the  English  language  ?  '^  I  never  for  a  moment  hesitate 
to  say,  Wonlsworth's  "  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality/* 
That  poem  is  to  me  the  greatest  emblem  of  philosophic  poetry^ 
which  may  decorate  youth  and  childhood  itself  with  the  years  of 
grave  and  philosophic  manhood;  it  comprehends  the  life  of  man. 

It  was  a  happy  accident  which  enabled  the  old  poet 
and  critic  in  this  last  summer  of  his  life  to  join  in  paying 
these  public  tributes  of  respect  to  three  of  his  great 
English  compeers  in  the  world  of  verse. 

The  Newspaper  Press  Fund,  for  which  he  had  done 
so  much,  and  on  w^hose  behalf  he  had  pleaded  so  often, 
was  again  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  care.  The  last 
letter  the  present  writer  received  from  him  was  an 
urgent  request  to  be  present  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Fund,  in  the  summer  of  1885. 

His  last  public  appearance  in  London,  where  he  had 
lived  so  large  a  life,  and  where,  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
it  had  almost  seemed  as  though  no  company  was  com- 
plete without  him,  was  at  a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Cyrus 
Field  in  July  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Almost  the  last  house  which  he  visited  was  one 
with  which  he  had  been  familiar  from  his  boyhood,  the 
well-known  and,  in  a  sense,  historic  mansion  on  Batter- 
sea  Rise,  which  had  been  the  home   of  his   uncle  Mr. 
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Thornton,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  whose 
association  with  Wilberforce  and  Zachary  Macaulayhas 
secured  for  him  a  high  place  in  the  annals  of  British 
philanthropy.  Throughout  his  life  Houghton  had  often 
beaten  a  retreat  from  the  bustle  of  London  to  the  com- 
parative quiet  of  the  old  suburban  mansion,  in  the 
library  of  whicli  Macaulay  in  his  youth  had  passed  so 
many  hours.  The  house  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Ml'.  Percy  Thornton,  and  it  was  to  see  him  that  Hough- 
ton went  thither,  almost  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
from  England.  Dr.  Butler,  the  Master  of  Trinity, 
and  Mr.  Wfldon,  were  fellow-guests  at  Battersea, 
and  Houghton  delighted  them  by  the  fulness  and  pic- 
turesqueness  of  his  reminiscences  of  the  academic  world 
to  which  they  belonged.  There  was  not  a  sign  of 
any  failure  in  his  mental  powers,  or  in  his  interest  in 
the  men  and  atiairs  of  his  time. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  he  went  to  Vichy  to  join 

Lady    Galway,    hoping    to   recover    some    measure    of 

strength  at  the  watering- place  he  had  so  often  visited 

before.     Apparently  be  bore  the  fatigue  of  the  journey 

quite   well,  arriving   at   his   destination    on    Saturday, 

August  Stb,  in  good  spirits  and  full  of  eager  inquiries 

as  to  the  friends  whom  he  hoped  to  meet  there.     On 

Sunday  he  went  with  his  sister  to  the  English  church, 

but  on  reaching  it  found  that  there  was  no  service.    On 

the  following  day  he  dined  as  usual  at  the  iad/f^  d'hote, 

L    and  had  an  animated  conversation  with  those  at  table — 

I     a  party  of  Erench  ladies  and  gentlemen — in  the  course 

■    of  which  he  explained  to  them  the  services  which  the 
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out  their  niarri.vi  l:f-.  and  \vh';se  warm  affection  to: 
them  liad  nvv-r  '.'haiii:ed.  c<.>ii«.lu«.'ted  the  service.  All  th 
members  oi  the  taniilv  wen^  riresenr.  as  \\'A\  as  a  urea 
eompany  ot  h.is  Yorkshire  t'ri-'iids  an«l  !ieiiriilx)iirs,  to  a] 
of  whom  he  had  shown  the  unvarviuLT  kindness  whicl 
was  characteristic  ot'  the  man. 
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LITERABY   AND    PERSONAL    CHAHACTERISTICS. 

Lord  Honghtoci'B  Poetry— His  Proao 'WritingB— Contomporary  Crilicism— The 
Ultimnto  Judgmoat— Hifl  Best  Poem — ReminiBccncea  of  Mr.  Locket- 
LampBon — Mr.  VcnaWes  on  Lord  Houghton — Grilliou'a  Club — Tho  Philo- 
biljton  Societj— The  Newspaper  Press  Fund-— An  Epitaph  whicb  does  not 

To  the  present  generation  the  poetry  of  Lord  Houghton 
is  practically  known  only  in  connection  with  one  or 
two  brief  pieces,  of  unimpeachable  grace  and  melody, 
which  have  attained  a  popularity  that  is  literally  world- 
wide. His  more  important  works,  as  well  as  many 
shorter  poems  that  are  in  every  way  equal  iu  merit  to 
those  that  have  secured  a  lasting  popularity,  are  but 
little  known  to  the  readers  of  to-day.  The  changes  of 
fashion,  which  are  as  marked  in  literature  as  in  dress, 
account  in  part  for  a  fact  of  which  no  one  was  more 
conscious  than  Lord  Houghton  himself.  In  part,  too, 
we  may  attribute  it  to  the  undisputed  pre-eminence  in 
the  world  of  poetry  of  the  great  singer  who  had  been 
Hougliton's  friend  at  college,  and  whose  rapid  growth 
power  and  fame  none  liad  watched  with  greater 
pleasure  than  he  had  done.  Nowadays  it  may  seem 
strange,  almost  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
that  there  was  a  time  when  Moncktou  Milnes  was 
looked  upon  as  the  destined  successor  to  the  premiership 
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in  English  poetry.  I  have  mentioned  how,  at  a  break- 
fast at  Rogers's,  Landor  stoutly  maintained  that  he  was 
the  greatest  poet  then  living  and  writing  in  England ; 
and  there  were  many  who  shared  Landor's  opinion.  No 
such  estimate  of  himself  was  ever  made  by  Milnes,  nor 
will  it  be  set  forth  here ;  but  this,  at  least,  is  certain, 
that  if  an  opinion  which  exalted  him  to  such  a  pinnacle 
was  exaggerated,  the  comparative  neglect  into  which 
his  poetry  has  of  late  years  fallen  is  entirely  undeserved. 
A  great  singer  he  may  not  have  been  ;  a  sweet  singer 
with  a  charm  of  his  own  he  undoubtedly  was ;  nor  did 
his  charm  consist  alone  in  the  melody  of  which  he  was 
a  master.  In  many  of  his  poems  real  poetic  thought  is 
linked  with  musical  words ;  whilst  in  everything  that 
he  wrote,  whether  in  verse  or  in  prose,  one  may  discern 
the  brightest  characteristics  of  the  man  himself — the 
catholicity  of  his  spirit ;  the  tenderness  of  liis  sympathy 
with  weakness,  suffering,  mortal  frailty  in  all  its  forms ; 
the  ardour  of  his  faith  in  something  that  should  break 
down  the  artificial  barriers  by  which  classes  are  divided, 
and  bring  into  the  lives  of  all  a  measure  of  that  light 
and  happiness  which  he  relished  so  highly  for  himself. 
Like  all  other  men  who  write  much,  he  was  unequal  in 
his  w^ork;  and,  at  times,  in  his  poetry  the  tricks  of 
conventionalism,  alike  in  substance  and  in  form,  were 
plainly  to  be  seen.  But  there  were  other  times  when  it 
was  clear  that  the  song  sprang  from  the  singer's  heart, 
and  that  he  had  poured  forth  in  it  the  real  inspiration 
of  a  soul  which  could  rise  above  the  sordid  common- 
places of  life. 
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One  of  liis  friends  used  to  tell  in  later  years  how. 
chancing  to  sit  beside  Houghton  in  a  company  of  which 
Tennyson  happened  to  be  a  member,  the  former  said, 
pointing  to  the  Poet-Laureate,  "  A  great  deal  of  what 
he  has  done  will  /ive ;"  and  then  added,  half,  as  it  were, 
to  himself,  "  and  some  things  that  I  have  done  should 
live  too."  It  was  uo  overweening  estimate  of  his  own 
merit.  Some  of  the  verses  he  has  addt-d  to  English 
literature  will  not  easily  lose  their  place  in  it.  The 
reader  in  this  story  of  his  life  has  seeu  Monckton  Milnes 
chiefly  as  the  busy  man  of  society,  the  ambitious  poli- 
tician in  his  younger  days,  the  leisured  literary  expert 
of  his  maturity,  the  kindest  of  friends  both  in  youth 
and  in  age — and  perhaps  this  was  all  that  the  later 
generation  saw  in  him.  But  nothing  could  be  more 
unjust  than  to  forget  that — at  any  rate,  until  he  reached 
middle  life — he  held  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of 
his  contemporaries  as  a  poet,  and  that  great  hopes  were 
cherished  for  his  future  by  a  wide  circle  of  men  and 
women  tliroughout  Europe.  The  season  of  his  activity 
in  the  production  of  poetry  was  comparatively  brief. 
He  first  made  liis  appearance  before  the  public,  with  his 
"Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,"  in  1834 ;  and  it  was 
just  ten  years  later,  in  1S44,  that  he  published  "  Palm 
Leaves."  lu  these  ten  years  he  brought  forth  a  remark- 
able quantity  of  verse;  and  though,  as  I  have  said,  his 
productions  were  of  unequal  merit,  it  may  be  confidently 
affirmed  that  in  the  work  of  these  ten  years  there  was 
much  that  no  lover  of  English  poetry  would  willingly 
let  die.     "  The  Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  Greece  "  were 
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oi':':':-  K..'.:'::  -'i'j^t:*y'.^:iz\v  apr.''.'ar'.'<.l  irnni  hi.s  Den  had 
ail  r.'.ir  ••:.,i.;"..,  riiat  b»ri'.:::je<i  to  his  w-.-riv  :ii  his  earlier 
'J;iv-.  ri-  !:jiil  iiL'.vays  TriaintaiTi"!  tliar  to  write  poetrv 
WiLS  arj  a«Jrninil.>l'*  prvparatit.ai  tV»r  tli«.^  writiuu:  of  prose; 
an^l  ai'rj-r  1  "*  I- 1-  it  was  in  prose,  rutiier  than  in  verse,  that 
lie  '^^iv».-  (lis  t;i*.';.iL:Iits  tn  the  W'.>rM.  He  had  aln^a^lv.  in 
his  reiiiarkai/h-  "  t.hie  IVact  M«  re/' published  in  1S4L 
iriveri  pr'M.»t*  «>t'  the  tact  tliat  h<'  was  th«.*  master  of  an 
adiiiirabh.'  stvh*.  H«»  was  even  then  writin;j:  reijularlv 
in  thi.*  i^iiort'i'lti  and  Ed'hihuruh  revi»*ws,  and  wa:>  di>inij 
rniich  t<.»  create  the  taste  uf  that  LT'^nt^rati^n  for  the 
writiiiics  *.»t'  tIios4»  y<iuiiL:er  \w\\  upon  whnm  the  ehler 
reviewfM-s  ha<L  Innvnetl  persisteiitlv.  Let  it  ahvavs  be 
reiiitMiiben'd  to  lus  credit  that  he  was  one  oi:  the  first  to 
tender,  tlimuv^h  the  pa;^:^'^  of  a  irreat  n-vi^'w,  the  full 
ackn«>wI«.MlLriii''ut  of  the  ^renius  nt'  L\^nnyM)n.  In  hiter 
vears  it  was  Iiis  liappy  lot  to  inaki'  ani^ther  g'reat  ]>oet 
— AIic<'nn>n  Swinburne-    <Iniihirly   known  tt.>  the   outer 
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world ;  and  again  and  again,  in  the  course  of  those 
cntieal  writings  of  his,  he  gave  proof  of  the  keenness  of 
his  perception  where  genius  was  concerned,  and  of  the 
absohite  fi-eedom  from  jealousy  which  characterised  his 
critical  utterances  when  he  was  helping  to  introduce  a 
new  writer  to  the  world  of  letters. 

"One  Tract  More  "  was  followed  in  1842  by  his 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  Purity  of  Election." 
Two  or  three  years  after  that  time  he  devoted  himself 
with  great  thoroughness  to  a  more  eerious  task,  the 
writing  of  that  "  Life  of  Keats  "  which  still  maintains 
its  place  as  a  standard  biography.  This  appeared  in 
ly4S,  and  in  1S49  came  the  pamphlet  on  "  The  Events 
of  1848,"  to  which  I  have  referred  at  length  elsewhere. 
There  was  a  long  interval  after  this,  during  which  his 
literary  labours  were  almost  wholly  anonymous,  though 
they  comprised  many  pieces  of  work  of  rare  merit,  such 
as  the  short  poem  on  "  Scutari  "  published  in  the  Times, 
the  lines  on  Thackeray  which  appeared  after  the  death 
of  the  great  novelist  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  the 
sympathetic  notice  of  David  Gray  .prefixed  to  his  poem 
"  The  Luggie,"  and  many  articles  on  the  chief  books  of 
the  time  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterlg  reviews.  In 
1866  a  volume  of  selections  from  his  poetry  appeared, 
and  this  revived  for  a  time  the  poetic  fame  of  his  earlier 
years.  Seven  years  later  came  the  best  of  his  prose 
works,  his  volume  of  "  Monographs,"  a  work  which  in 
I  the  fulness  of  its  knowledge,  derived  almost  entirely 
I  from  personal  experiences,  in  the  soundness  of  its  critical 
I  judgment,  and  in  the  charm  of  its  style,  has  an  excellence 
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that  is  almost  unique.  In  1S7G  the  collected  edition 
of  his  poems  appeared,  and  enjoyed  a  considerable 
popularity.  In  addition  to  his  writings  in  the  two  great 
quarterlies,  he  contributed  largely  to  the  Fortnightly 
lievieWy  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Morley,  and  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  under  that  of  Mr.  Greenwood,  whilst 
in  later  years  he  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  Academy^ 
and  was  a  not  infrequent  writer  in  its  pages.  One 
cannot  but  regret  that  he  never  set  himself  to  a  task 
for  which  he  was  so  Avell  fitted,  the  writing  of  a  book 
in  which  we  should  have  had  something  like  a  complete 
picture  of  the  society  of  his  own  time,  a  picture  for 
which  the  "  Monographs "  might  Avell  have  been 
regarded  as  preparator}'  sketches.  Such  a  work  from 
.such  a  pen  Avould  have  had  an  altogether  exceptional 
interest  and  value ;  but  that  inability  to  make  any 
prolonged  or  continuous  effort  from  which  he  suffered 
in  his  later  days  stayed  his  hand,  and  although  more 
than  once  he  seriously  contemplated  a  book  of  this  kind, 
his  intentions  remained  unfulfilled,  and  not  even  a 
fragment  of  the  promised  memoirs  was  discovered  after 
his  death.  But  even  as  it  is,  the  volume  of  his  literary 
labours  was  large,  and  the  substance  of  undoubted  merit. 
It  is  hardly  the  part  of  a  biographer  to  assume  the 
critic,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  more  to  the  purpose  if  I 
record  here  rather  the  judgment  of  the  best  critics  of 
his  own  day  upon  his  writings  than  attempt  to  pass 
any  verdict  of  my  own.  So  far  back  as  1838  the 
Qfiartrrlj^  Beview  devoted  a  long  article  to  the  poems 
of  Trench  and  Milnes,  in  which  full  justice  was  done  to 
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the  merits  of  the  latter,  though  the  writer  was  not 
blind  to  the  desultoriness  of  his  mind,  and  concluded  hia 
review  by  expressing  the  earnest  hope  that  he  would  yet 
give  his  talents  fair  play  by  devoting  liiraself  of  set 
purpose  to  some  serious  labour.  In  the  same  year 
another  Quarfp.rhj  reviewer  rebuked  him  for  having 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  the  new  lights  of 
the  hour. 

We  are  quite  sure  [said  this  critic,  who  accurately  repre- 
sented the  standard  of  critical  judgment  in  his  time]  that 
Mouckton  Milues  will  hereafter  obey  one  good  precept  in  an 
otherwise  doubtful  Decalogue, 

"Thou  sbalt  believe  in  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope," 
and  regret  few  sins  of  bis  youth  more  bitterly  than  the  homage 
he  has  now  rendered  at  the  fantnetic  shrines  of  euch  hahy-idols 
as  Mr.  John  Keats  and  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Perhaps,  after  quoting  this  remarkable  passage,  I 
am  hardly  doing  a  service  to  the  subject  of  my  memoir 
when  I  say  that  the  critic  announced,  in  conclusion, 
that  "  in  spite  of  all  their  weaknesses  and  affectations, 
Milnes'a  poems  contain  better  English  venses  than  have 
as  yet  been  produced  to  the  public  by  any  living  writer 
not  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Mezzo  Cammiu," 

Some  years  later,  in  1843,  he  was  again  the  subject 
_     of  serious  attention  from  the  critics. 

H  Milnes  [said  a  writer  in  one  of  the  leading  magazines]  is  a 

B  true  poet  for  the  people,  though  not  of  them.     He  is  a  scholar, 

B  a  gentleman,  and  a  Tory  of  the  Coleridgian  school.     An  old 

B  Qnarterlff  reviewer,  in  a  notice  of  his  poetry,  speaks  of  htm  as 

B  "a  leading  pupil  of  that  school,  which  embraced  some  of  the 
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most  iiitelliir^nt  politicians  and  best  instructed  of  the  nobility  of 
Enofland.  .  .  .  We  mav  add,  thouj^h  it  mav  be  considereil 
somewhat  irrelevant,  that  Milnes  is  besides  a  poet  for  the 
scholar.  He  has  a  line  antique  imagination  of  the  past,  and 
reverence  for  the  memorials  and  monuments  of  national  and 
jiersonal  greatness,  that  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of 
the  retired  student,  who  knows  nothincj  of  political  distinctions^ 
but  worshijis  all  of  the  remnants  of  every  faded  glory.  Our 
poet  has  a  line  chivalry  of  nature  that  by  no  means  unfits  him 
for  the  advocacv  ot*  the  riiihts  of  his  fellows,  vet  wliich  adds  an 
additional  giiice  to  the  manliness  of  his  thoughts  and  style, 
rendering"  him  an  attractive  author  to  those  who  might  be 
rej)ulsed  by  the  homeliness  of  one  class  of  his  productions. 

It  was  ill  the  same  year  that  Cliristoplier  Xorth, 
in  Blackioood^  devoted  a  pleasant  article  to  his  verse, 
quoting  as  worthy  of  special  commendation  that  poem 
on  ''The  Flight  of  Youth"  which  Milnes  himself 
always  regarded  as  his  best. 


We  read  these  lines  [said  Christopher]  without  fearing  to  let 
all  their  pathos  fall  upon  our  spirits,  for  into  its  depths,  should 
that  pathos  sink,  it  will  find  there  a  re])ose  it  cannot  disturb,  or 
a  trouble  it  cannot  allay.  The  truths  they  tell  have  been  so 
long  familiar  there,  that  we  seem  to  hear  but  our  own  voice 
again,  giving  utterance  to  thoughts  that  for  many  years  have 
lain  silent,  but  alive,  in  their  cells,  like  slumberers  awakened  at 
midnight  by  solemn  music,  lifting  up  their  heads  for  a  while  to 
listen,  and  then  laying  them  down  to  relapse  into  the  same 
ilreams  that  had  i)ossessed  their  sleep.  But  ye  who  are  still 
voung,  yet  have  begun  to  experience  how  sad  it  is  and  mourn- 
ful exceedingly  to  regret,  perhaps  to  weej)  over,  the  passing 
away  of  the  ])ast,  because  that  something  waR  that  never  more 
iiuu/  he,  ponder  ye  on  the  strain,  and  lay  the  moral,  the  religious 
lesson,    it   teaches   within  your   hearts.     So   may   the   sadness 
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sanctify,  and  tlie  Bpirits  tliat  God  sends  to  minister  untn  us 
children  of  the  dust  find  you  willing  to  ba  comfortod,  when 
Youth  has  left  you  heedless  if  to  despair — for,  ang^l  though  he 
seemed,  he  is  not  of  Heaven  ;  hut  of  Heaven  are  they,  and  there- 
fore immortal." 

After  an  exordium  sucK  as  this,  from  one  who  was 
by  no  means  the  kindliest  of  critics,  it  is  only  fair  that 
the  reader  should  have  the  opportunity  of  judging 
Milnes's  more  serious  verse  for  himself,  and  I  therefore 
quote  his  lines  ou  "  The  Flight  of  Youth  "  as  being 
those  which  not  only  received  the  unstinted  commenda- 
tion of  the  ablest  men  among  his  contemporaries,  but 
which,  as  I  have  said,  seemed  in  his  own  opinion  to  be 
the  best  that  he  had  written. 


The  Flight  op  Yodth. 

No,  though  all  the  winds  that  He 

In  the  cirule  of  the  sky 

Trace  him  out,  and  pray  and  moan. 

Each  in  its  most  plaintive  tone, — 

No,  though  Earth  be  spHt  with  sighs. 

And  all  the  Kings  that  reign 

Over  Nature's  mysteries 

Be  our  faithfnilest  allies, — 

All — all  ia  vain  : 

They  may  follow  on  his  track, 

But  he  never  will  eome  back — 

Never  again  ! 

Youth  is  gone  away, 

Cruel,  cruel  youth. 

Full  of  gentleness  and  ruth 

Did  we  think  him  all  his  stay; 
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How  had  he  the  heart  to  wreak 
Such  a  woe  on  us  bo  weak^ 
He  that  was  so  tender-meek  ? 
How  could  he  be  made  to  learn 
To  find  pleasure  in  our  pain  ? 
Could  he  leave  us,  to  return 
Never  again  I 

Bow  your  heads  very  low, 
Solemn-measured  be  your  paces, 
Gathered  up  in  grief  your  faces, 
Sing  siul  music  as  ye  go ; 
In  disordered  handfuls  strew 
Strips  of  cypress,  sprigs  of  rue  ; 
In  your  hands  be  borne  the  bloom, 
Whose  long  petals  once  and  only 
Look  from  their  pale-leaved  tomb 
In  the  midnight  lonely ; 
Let  the  nightshade's  beaded  coral 
Fall  in  melancholy  moral 
Your  wan  brows  around. 
While  in  very  scorn  ye  fling 
The  amaranth  upon  the  ground 
As  an  unbelieved  thing; 
WHiat  care  we  for  its  fair  tale 
Of  beauties  that  can  never  fail, 
Glories  that  can  never  wane  ? 
No  such  blooms  are  on  the  track 
He  has  past,  who  will  come  back 
Never  again ! 

Alas  !  we  know  not  how  he  went, 
W^e  knew  not  he  was  going, 
For  hjul  our  tears  once  found  a  vent, 
^Vc'  had  stayed  him  with  their  flowing. 
It  was  as  an  earthquake,  when 
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We  awoke  and  found  him  gone^ 
M'e  were  miBerable  men, 
We  were  hopeless,  every  one ! 
Yes,  he  must  have  gone  away 
In  his  guise  of  every  day, 
Id  his  common  dress,  the  same 
Perfect  face  and  perfect  frame ; 
For  in  feature,  for  in  limb. 
Who  could  be  compared  to  him  ? 
Firm  his  step,  as  one  who  knows 
He  ie  free,  where'er  he  goes, 
And  withal  as  light  of  spring 
Ab  the  arrow  from  the  string ; 
His  impassioned  eye  had  got 
Fire  which  the  sun  has  not ; 
Silk  to  feel,  a.nd  gold  to  see. 
Fell  his  tresses  full  and  free, 
Like  the  morning  mists  that  glide 
Soft  adowu  the  mountain's  aide ; 
Most  delicious  'twas  to  hear 
When  his  voice  was  trilling  clear 
As  a  silver- hearted  bell. 
Or  to  follow  its  low  swell, 
When,  as  dreamy  winds  tiiat  stray 
Fainting  'mid  .ilolian  chords. 
Inner  music  seemed  to  play 
Symphony  to  all  his  words; 
In  his  hand  was  poised  a  spear, 
Deftly  poised,  as  to  appear 
Besting  of  its  proper  will, — 
Thus  a  merry  hunter  still. 
And  engarlanded  with  bay, 
Must  our  Youth  have  gone  away. 
Though  we  half  remember  now. 
He  had  borne  some  little  while 
Something  mournful  in  his  smile — 
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Something:  serious  on  his  brow  : 
Gentle  Heart,  perhaps  he  knew 
The  cruel  deed  he  was  about  to  do  I 

Now,  between  us  all  and  Him 
There  are  rising  mountains  dim^ 
Forests  of  uncounted  trees, 
Spaces  of  unmeasured  seas  : 
Think  with  Him  how  gay  of  yore 
We  made  sunshine  out  of  shade, — 
Think  with  Him  how  light  we  bore 
All  the  burden  sorrow  laid ; 
All  went  happily  about  Him, — 
How  shall  we  toil  on  without  Him  ? 
How  without  his  cheering  eye 
Constant  strength  embreathing  ever  ? 
How  without  Him  standing  by 
Aiding  every  hard  endeavour  ? 
For  when  faintness  or  disease 
Had  usurped  upon  our  knees, 
If  he  deigned  our  lips  to  kiss 
With  those  living  lips  of  his. 
We  were  lightened  of  our  pain. 
We  were  up  and  hale  again  : — 
Now,  without  one  blessing  glance 
From  his  rose-lit  countenance, 
We  shall  die,  deserted  men, — 
And  not  see  him,  even  then  ! 

We  are  cold,  very  cold,-^ 

All  our  blood  is  drying  old. 

And  a  terrible  heart-dearth 

Reigns  for  us  in  heaven  and  earth  : 

Forth  we  stretch  our  chilly  fingers 

In  poor  effort  to  attain 

Tepid  embers,  where  still  lingers 
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Some  preBerving  warmthj  in  vain. 
Oh  !  if  Love,  the  Sister  dear 
Of  Youth  that  we  have  lost, 
Come  not  in  swift  pity  here. 
Come  not,  with  a  host 
Of  Affections,  strong  and  kind. 
To  hold  up  our  sinking  mind, 
If  She  will  not,  of  her  grace. 
Take  her  Brother's  Iioly  pliwe. 
And  be  to  us,  at  least,  a  part 
Of  what  he  was,  in  Life  and  Heart, 
The  faintness  that  is  on  our  breath 
Can  have  no  other  end  but  Death. 

A  criticism  upon  some  of  his  later  poems  appeared  in 
the  Quarterfff  Review  from  the  pen  of  his  friend  Mr. 
W.  D.  Christie.  In  this  criticism  Mibies  was  compared 
favourably  with  any  of  the  young  writers  of  his  day. 
The  melody  of  his  verse,  we  are  told,  was  perfect,  "his 
language  chaste,  correct,  and  nervous.  Thought,  feeling, 
and  fancy  abound  in  his  poems ;  and  there  are  not  a 
few,  especially  in  the  earlier  volumes,  which  prove  him 
capable  of  the  highest  efforts  of  '  shaping  imagination.'  " 
I  have  given  these  brief  extracts  from  contemporary 
criticism  in  order  to  show  how  Milnes  struck  the  men 
of  his  own  day  at  the  time  when  he  was  bringing  forth 
his  poetry.  In  later  years,  when  a  generation  had  arisen 
which  knew  him  well  as  a  social  favourite,  but  hardly 
knew  him  at  all  as  a  poet,  there  were  still  those  who 
maintained   the    accuracy  of    the  judgment    they   had 

K    pronounced    many   years    before.      Among    these    was 

H    Mr.  Christie,  who,   writing    in    Macniillan's  Magazine, 

■     said : — 

I  dd 
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li  E:.i-rl  M.i:-ir^:a  M:'.7>e&  hid  r.>:  'xmxh  m   man  of  the 

c:  s*'-!!:-:  ^-ri*.  :■:►::£.,  :i:i."e  's-h:.  kr.»:w  whac  i»:*lrv  ne  has  irrittoi 
fixz.  1. 1'.\  \:ji\  :t  TTii  :-  Li:=:  :•:■  \j>r  a  ereat  roet :  aa-l  none  who 
kr..w  r.li  ••  L:f-  .:  K-eat*/'  or  any  ■>£  his  ina::y  punpjilets  and 
artic*.-::^  11.  rr'i-i-r'wa  and  siA^^^zines.  will  c-tzlj  that  lie  pn^ents 
aL.tLrrr  riasiplT  ■:£  what  r.-e  hisiaclf  Las  lately  pr:<^Iaiined  and 
5  .;::•./ rtoi  bv  ni-i-:*h  ^-x^i  nn-jf.  that  a  2«>:d  K*t  mokes  himadf 
a  ^>.»i  pr'-ysir  writer. 

A  still  later  critic.*  after  quoting  Landor's  estimate 
of  Milnes,  ''  the  greatest  poet  now  living  in  England," 
added  some  words  of  srenuine  critical  insisrht : — 

Startling  as  this  opinion  may  s«3Qnd  now^  there  would  have 
seemed  iij thing  aarprisin?  in  it  when  it  was  originally  ottered. 
There  were  many  competent  critics  who  held  that  yoa  weie  ap- 
preciably Tennyson's  superior  in  the  cbjsen  walk  of  his  genius; 
nor  is  it  inconceivable  that  if  yoor  destiny  had  been  different, 
you  would  have  done  poetic  work  of  imperishable  calibre.  As  it 
is,  you  have  written  much  which  will  always  have  a  place  in 
ever}-  anthol«>gy  of  Knglish  verse.  The  originality  of  your  genius 
declared  itself  in  the  extreme  freshness,  the  keen  insight,  and  the 
vivid  truth  of  your  productions.  You  were  as  anxious  to  show 
men  Nature,  and  as  successful  in  showing  it,  as  was  Wordsworth 
himself.  The  form  taken  by  your  interpretation  of  the  Univer- 
sal Mother  was  all  vour  own.     When  it  is  recollected  that  the 

m 

age  in  which  you  accomplished  this  was  wedded  to  literary 
artificiality,  that  it  was  the  epoch  of  false  sentiment,  tawdry 
rhetoric,  and  spurious  imagery,  it  must  be  allowed  to  constitute  a 
considerable  achievement  Much  indeed  that  vou  wrote  does  not 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  best  album  epigraphs  of  the  period ; 
while  many  of  your  most  exquisite  compositions  have  been  set  to 

•  The  World^  August  ±hid,  IS^a 
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music,  and  are  cheapened  by  their  associations  with  importunate 
piano  strutnmings.  But  when  all  deductions  on  these  grounds 
have  been  ma<le,  there  is  yet  enough  in  your  public  writings  to 
vindicate  yyur  claim  to  a  respectable  niche  in  the  shrine  of  the 
Muses.  You  were  the  poet  of  society  ;  you  did  not,  indeed,  writ* 
in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term  "society  verses,"  but  every 
verse  which  came  from  your  pen  was  primarily  intended  for 
polite  minds.  A  little  more  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  a  little  more 
of  that  fire  which  would  have  burned  less  fitfully  in  a  different 
social  atmosphere,  would  have  saved  you  from  that  tendency 
to  desnltoriness  and  trifling  which  was  ever  your  besetting  sin. 
T!ie  true  charm  of  your  poems  is  that  they  furnish  those  who 
read  them  carefully  with  something  like  a  philosophy  of  existence; 
but  the  philosophy  is  only  partially  revealed.  Yon  give  us 
glimpses  of  every  kind  of  life  and  character,  hut  they  are 
glimpses  only.  When  you  touch  a  deep  chord,  you  suddenly 
withdraw  your  hand  as  if  you  had  been  guilty  of  some  breach  of 
good  taste.  There  is  something  tantalising  in  the  way  in  which 
you  play  with  profound  problems,  and  dally  with  dark  enigmas. 
What  is  probably  your  most  familiar  poem,  "  Strangers  Yet,"  la 
also  your  most  characteristic,  and  in  it  I  read  as  follows  : — 
L  "  Oh,  the  bitter  thought  to  scan 

^^  All  the  loneliness  of  man  ! 

^^^^^_  Nature,  by  magnetic  laws, 

^^^^^^B  Circle  unto  circle  draws ; 

^^^H^^^  But  they  only  touch  when  met, 

^^^^^^  Never  mingle — strangers  yet." 

H  To   some   these   lines   way  seem  commonplace    because   o£ 

^  their  familiarity.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  nothing  common- 
place about  them.  They  belong  to  an  extremely  high  order  of 
poetic  thought  and  feeling;  but  they  bear  the  impress  of  a  hand 
which,  quahfied  as  it  is  to  lift  the  curtain  on  the  mysteries  and 
contradictions  of  life,  will  not  do  so  because  it  would  be  a 
work  of  some  trouble. 
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And  here  I  may  fitly  introduce  a  few  lines  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Frederick  Locker- Lampson : — 

I  knew  Lord  Houghton  for  thirty  years  or  more,  and  had  a 
warm  regard  for  him.  He  was  kind-hearted  and  afEeetionate, 
keen  to  discover  and  et^r  to  proclaim  the  merit  of  the  un- 
recognised. He  had  a  reverence  for  genius  wherever  he  met 
with  it,  and  few  people  showed  a  sounder  judgment  in  lit€rary 
matters  when  he  was  seriously  called  upon  to  exercise  it.  Then 
with  his  great  ability,  wide  reading,  and  knowledge  of  the  wortd, 
and  hia  air — half  romantic,  half  satirical — he  was  very  attractive. 
Lord  Houghton  was  whimsical  in  hia  wit,  and  sometimes  more 
than  whimsical  in  his  ofihand  opinions,  which  those  who  under- 
stood him  received  as  he  intended  they  should  be.  He  was  not 
unduly  taken  up  with  his  poetry ;  he  was  modest  about  it.  I 
once  asked  him  which  of  hia  poems  he  most  esteemed.  He  at 
once  replied,  "  The  Flight  of  Youth,"  "  The  Long  Ago,"  "  The 
Men  of  Old,"  "Never  Return,"  and  "Half  Truth."  I  think 
the  literary  world  has  made  up  its  mind  that  these  poems  are 
admirable,  and  that  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  his  poetry 
depended  less  on  the  way  the  thought  was  expressed  than  on 
the  thought  itself.     It  is  very  thoughtful  (Kietry. 

Not  long  before  Lord  Houghton  died  I  was  talking  to  him 
of  the  increased  size  of  London  and  of  his  celebrity,  and  I  re- 
marked what  an  enormous  acquaintance  he  must  have.     "  On 
the  contrary,"  said  he,  "  I  regard  London  as  an  old  acquaintance 
who  is  fast  forgetting  me."     I  think  if  Lord  Houghton  had  not 
been  a  delightful  humorist  he  might  some  day  have  found  him- 
self in  the  Cabinet,  which  no  doubt  would  have  pleased  him. 
■        However,  he  never  became  cynical;  to   the  end  of  hia  life  tie 
H       was  always  more  than  kiudly  disposed  to  his  fellow-creatures, 
H      and   he   accomplished   a   good   deal   and  in    a  more   charming 
H      way ;  he  was  an  illustrious  member  of  society,  he  took  a  fore- 
H      most  part  in  many  important  social  movements,  and  he  was  a 
I      remarkably   stimulating   entity   amid    the   congeries  of   heavy 
I      social   atoms.     In    line,   he  was  a  man  of  great  mark  in  his 
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crowded  generation,  and^  what  is  more  and  still  better,  I  should 
think  his  name  was  still  loved  in  many  a  retired  home  (like 
our  own)  where  his  sympathy  and  many  nameless  acts  of  kind- 
ness are  remembered.  It  is  thus  that  Fortune  makes  light  of 
our  desires  and  hopes,  but  never  altogether  ignores  our  deserts. 
Lord  Houghton  had  a  happy  spirit,  and,  like  many  another,  was 
content  to  bask  in  the  present.     He  might  have  said  : — 

"  What  boots  it  to  repeat 
That  time  is  slipping  underneath  our  feet  ? 
Unborn  to-morrow  and  dead  yesterday, 

Why  fret  about  them  if  to-day  be  sweet  ?  '*^ 

I  first  met  Lord  Houghton  at  Keir,  and  it  was  delightful  to  see 
him  and  William  Stirling  together.  I  wish  this  was  a  proper 
place  for  saying  a  few  words  about  the  latter.  I  do  not  suppose 
I  shall  ever  see  Poloc  or  Keir  or  Fryston  again ;  and  if  I  did, 
would  not  they  be  full  of  ghosts,  the  voices  of  the  dead,  and  the 
songs  of  other  days  ? 

Few  of  Houghton's  friends  can  doubt  that  something 
of  his  verse  will  live ;  that  his  shorter  pieces,  which,  as 
one  of  the  critics  I  have  quoted  says,  have  become 
hackneyed  by  their  very  popularity,  will  long  linger  in 
the  memory ;  but  there  is  nothing  far-fetched  in  the 
fancy  that  a  time  will  come  when  some  of  his  more 
serious  lines,  instinct  with  a  tenderness  of  heart  and 
fancy  which  hardly  appeared  in  the  outward  man  in  his 
later  days,  and  impressed  by  a  gravity  of  thought  which 
most  persons  believed  to  be  altogether  foreign  to  his 
nature,  will  regain  their  hold  upon  the  ear  of  the  reading 
public,  and  wiU  keep  his  name  alive  long  after  the 
memory  of  his  brilliant  life  of  social  success  has  passed 
away,  and  only  the  recollection  of  his  deeds  of  kindness 
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survives  among  those  who  found  in  hira  a  helper  in  their 
time  of  need. 

Many  tributes  to  his  memory  appeared  in  the  press 
at  the  time  of  his  death.     Not  a  few  of  these  came  from 
the  hands  of  old  friends,  who  were  able  to  speak  from 
real  knowledge  of  the  man  of  whom  they  wrote.     The 
London  of  1885   was  a  very  different  place  from  the 
London   in  which,  fifty  years  before,  he  had  made  his 
li^iuf  in  society ;  and  the  later  generation,  which  had 
watched  him  with  curiosity  and  interest  as  the  survivor 
of  a  brilliant  past,  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  fact 
that  it  could  not  properly  appreciate   the  man  liimself. 
It  had  uever  known  the  Monckton  Milnes  who  had 
been  a  real  power  in  hia  own  generation ;  and  it  saw 
rather  the  foibles  than  the  striking  talents  of  the  poet 
and  the  wit.    Though   let  it  be  said,  in  justice  to  the 
men  and  women  of  to-day,  that  though  they  knew  but 
imperfectly  the  life,  the  story  of  which  has  been  told  in 
these  pages,  they  were  not  blind  to  the  kindness  of  heart 
which  had  been  its  chief  characteristic,  and  freely  recog- 
nised Lord  Houghton's  claim  to  he  regarded  as  one  who 
had  loved  and  served  his  fellow-men.     Amid  much  that 
was  written  of  hira  after  his  death  one  notable  tribute 
to  his  memory  requires  mention  here.     It  was  from  the 
_       pen  of  bis  trusted  friend  Venables — one  of  the  few  who, 
■      having  known  him  in  his  early  days  at  Trinity  College, 
H      lived  to  mourn  his  death.     To  no  man  could  the  task  of 
H      writing  the  Life  of  Lord  Houghton  have  been  entrusted 
H      more  fittingly  than  to  this  brilliant  man  of  letters  and 
B      trustworthy  and  sagacious  friend  ;  but  Mr.  Venables  had 
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Bympiithies,  that  "  Vavasour  had  dined  with  Louis  Philippe, 
and  had  received  Louis  Blanc  at  dinner."  The  catalogue  of  his 
temporary  and  permanent  acquaintanceships  would  have  formed 
an  almost  eshaustivp  list  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  of  action 
01"  of  letters  in  Europe  and  America.  From  all  he  acquired  the 
special  kind  of  knowledge  which  he  instinctively  valued;  and 
wherever  he  was  placed  he  gave  at  least  as  much  as  he  received. 
Many  years  a^o  a  commonplace  man  of  the  world,  who  only 
knew  him  slightly,  and  who  shared  few  of  his  tastes,  remarked, 
as  others  must  have  often  said  or  thought,  "  Whenever  Milnes 
comes  into  a  room,  everybody  is  in  better  humour  with  every- 
body else,"  .  .  .  The  extraordinary  range  of  his  social 
experience  furnished  him  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
anecdote,  which  never  degenerated  into  gossip.  Every  story 
which  he  told  had  a  purpose  and  a  point,  and  it  was  always 
seasonable  and  frequently  illustrative,  even  when  it  happened 
to  be,  in  its  literal  form,  absolutely  incredible.  His  copious 
stores  of  narrative  were  not,  like  those  of  some  of  his  compe- 
titors, his  principal  qualification  as  a  talker;  he  was  always 
ready  to  engage  in  the  give-and-take  play  of  conversation,  and 
he  felt  keen  enjoyment  in  the  exchange  of  wit  and  humour,  and 
on  fit  occasions  in  serious  discussion.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
charm  of  bis  social  intercourse  was  the  joyous  spirit  and  unfail- 
ing good-humour  which  would  have  made  a  duller  companion 
agreeable  and  popular.  His  gifts  were  cordially  appreciated 
both  by  ordinary  members  of  society  and  by  remarkable  [lersons, 
who  might  have  been  thought  to  be  separated  from  him  by 
irreconcilable  differences  of  intellect,  of  character,  and  of  tem- 
perament. Lord  Houghton  was  the  intimate  friend  and  favourite 
associate  of  Bishop  Thirlwall,  and  his  cheerful  paradoxes  often 
dissipated  the  moral  indignation  of  Carlyle.  A  commentator  on 
Mr.  Proude's  biography  compared  not  inaccurately  the  friendly 
contests  of  the  gloomy  prophet  and  the  self-possessed  man  of  the 
world  to  a  combat  between  the  Secutor  and  Retiarius  of  the 
Roman  arena.  .  .  .  Two  humours  as  dissimilar  to  one 
another  as  they  were  to  the  rest  of  the  world  could  not  be  more 
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though  it  may  be  hoped  that  he  had  no  sufferings  beyond  the 

rammoD  incidents  of  humanity. 

It  is  difficult  to  add  anything  to  this  short  sketch  of 
Lord  Houghton's  character,  so  slight  and  yet  so  com- 
plete ;  but  before  I  lay  down  my  pen  one  or  two  features 
in  his  social  life  which  liave  not  as  yet  received  due 
attention  in  this  narrative  call  for  notice.  More  than 
once  in  the  letters  which  have  been  laid  before  the 
reader  mention  has  been  made  of  Grillions  Club.  It  is 
strange  that  so  little  of  this  club  is  known  in  London 
society,  where  it  has  long  played  so  great  a  part. 
Houghton's  connection  with  it  was  of  such  a  character 
that  I  am  justified  in  saying  something  here  of  the  club 
itself.  Founded  in  1S12,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  leading  members  of  both  political  parties 
to  meet  together  at  a  board  from  which  all  the  violence 
of  political  controversy  was  excluded,  it  has  faithfully 
fulfilled  that  office  down  to  the  present  day.  Many  of 
the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  century  have  been 
associated  with  it.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give  any- 
thing like  a  complete  list  of  its  members ;  for  though 
the  club  itself  is  limited  in  numbers,  there  has  hardly 
been  a  man  of  mark  in  the  political  world  in  recent 
times  who  has  not  been  connected  with  it.  Lord 
Kussell,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  Lord  Stanhope,  Lord  Grranville,  Lord  Canning, 
Lord  Lyttelton,  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Dalhousie, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  Sir 
William  Stirling,  Mr.  "Walpole,  Charles  Buller,  Sir 
James  Graham,  and    Dean    Stanley,   may   be  cited  as 
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representative   of  the   membership   of  this  small  but 
remarkable  body. 

Lord  Houghton  joined  it  in  1849,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  one  of  its  most  conspicuous 
members.  The  club  meets  on  certain  evenings  during 
the  Session,  when  those  members  who  are  in  town  dine 
together.  Each  is  chairman  and  vice-chairman  in 
rotation,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  make  an 
entry  in  the  club  minutes  of  the  guests  present  and  of  the 
wine  drunk.  Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  its  history 
it  has  happened  that  only  one  member  has  been  present 
at  dinner,  and  these  occasions  have  always  been  regarded 
by  the  club  as  notable.  On  March  9th,  1864,  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  thus  dined  alone,  and  made  a 
minute  to  that  eflfect  in  the  club  book.  On  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday,  when  another  meeting  of  the  club  was 
held,  and  the  minutes  of  the  solitary  dinner  were  read, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  being  in  the  chair.  Lord  Clarendon 
moved,  and  Colonel  Wilson  Patten  seconded,  a  resolu- 
tion **  that  Lord  Houghton  do  write  an  ode  on  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe's  solitary  dinner."  The  title  of 
Poet-Laureate  of  the  club  was  at  the  same  time  conferred 
upon  Lord  Houghton.  In  obedience  to  the  command 
thus  laid  upon  him  he  wrote  the  following  lines : — 

Alas  !  my  bishop,  you  in  vain  invoke 

A  Muse  whose  joints  are  stijBP  with  gout  and  time^ 
To  gambol  with  you  in  prelatic  joke, 

Or  raise  to  Stratford's  height  the  serious  rhyme. 
Rather  might  you,  in  your  embroidered  prose. 

Draw  some  fine  moral  from  his  wondrous  fate — 
How  on  the  worthiest  fall  the  heaviest  blows, 

How  never  lonely  are  the  really  great. 
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I  will  but  ask  that  if  this  book  records 

Ever  again  a  solitary  feast. 
Be  he  who  dines,  and  he  who  notes  his  words. 

As  brave  a  statesman  and  as  bright  a  priest. 

Nearly  twenty  years  afterwards  a  similar  event  did 
happen.  Mr.  Griadstone,  on  April  27th,  1883,  dined 
alone  at  the  club,  and  having  written  as  chairman  in  the 
club  book  "  one  bottle  of  champagne,"  added  the  fol- 
lowing lines : — 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 

Again  were  the  services  of  Lord  Houghton  as  Poet- 
Laureate  called  into  requisition,  and  he  penned  the 
following  lines  ; — 

Trace  we  the  workings  of  that  wondrous  brain. 

Warmed  by  one  bottle  of  our  dry  champagne ; 

Guess  down  what  streams  those  active  fancies  wanderj 

Nile  or  Ilissus  ?  Oxus  or  Scamander  ? 

Sees  he,  as  lonely  knife  and  fork  he  plies, 

Muscovite  lances — Arab  assegais  ? 

Or  patient  till  the  foods  and  feuds  shall  cease. 

Waits  his  des(s)ert — the  blessed  fruits  nf  peace  ? 

Yes,  for  while  penning  this  imjierious  verse. 

We  know  that  when  (us  mortals  must)  he  errs, 

'Tis  not  from  motive  of  imperious  mind, 

But  from  a  nature  which  will  last  till  death. 

Of  love-born  faith  that  grows  to  over-faith, 

Till  reason  and  experience  both  grow  blind 

To  tb'  evil  and  unreason  of  mankind. 

Houghton,  Puet-Lanreale  of  lie  Clud. 

These    were   fair    specimens    of  the  society    verses 
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which  to  the  last  Lord  Houcrhton  was  in  the  habit  of 
composing,  frequently  in  response  to  the  invitation  of 
his  friends,  occasionally  at  the  bidding  of  some  inspira- 
tion of  his  own.  Here,  for  example,  are  some  lines 
written  at  Raby  Castle  : — 

Time  was  when  I  could  ring  a  dainty  rhyme ; 

Now  wandering  echoes  through  the  distance  chime. 

And  memory,  impotent  in  words, 

The  past  reluctantly  records ; 

Yet  clear  as  in  the  early  time, 

And  vigilant  in  thought,  recalls 

The  frequent  hospitality 

To  guests  of  every  quality. 

The  multitude  of  comely  faces. 

The  choruses  of  happy  phrases. 

The  titled  and  untitled  graces 

That  peopled  those  historic  halls. 

One  day,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  when  he  was 
dining  at  the  house  of  Mr.  James  Knowles,  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  the  relative  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  it  was  remarked 
by  some  one  that  if  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  a  good  judge 
of  men  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  still  better  judge  of  man- 
kind. Houghton  was  asked  to  turn  the  epigram  into 
verse,  and  he  did  it  as  follows : — 

We  spake  of  two  high  names  of  speech  and  pen, 
How  each  was  seeing,  and  how  each  was  blind  ; 

Knew  not  mankind,  but  keenly  knew  all  men ; 

Knew  naught  of  men,  but  knew  and  loved  mankind. 

In  a  lighter  mood  were  the  following  lines  penned 
on  some  social  occasion  : — 
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The  first  of  September,  one  Sunday  morn, 
I  shot  a,  hen  pheasant  in  standing  corn, 
Without  a  licence;  combine  who  can 
Such  a  cluster  of  crimes  against  God  and  man. 

A  word  or  two  must  be  said  with  regard  to  that 
Philobiblon  Society;  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  and 
throughout  its  life  one  of  the  most  active  raerabers. 
The  club  was  established  in  1853,  the  number  of  its 
members  being  limited  to  thirty,  and  the  qualitication 
for  membership  being  the  interest  taken  by  the  candi- 
date in  the  history,  collection,  or  peculiarities  of  books. 
The  members,  as  the  reader  will  have  gathered  from 
many  of  Lord  Houghton's  letters,  were  in  the  habit  of 
breakfasting  together,  when  it  was  expected  that  such  of 
them  as  possessed  rare  books  or  other  literary  treasures 
should  bring  them  forth  for  inspection  by  their  fellow- 
members.  The  club  published  a  number  of  volumes  of 
transactions,  which  were  for  the  most  part  edited  by 
Lord  Houghton,  and  to  which  he  contributed  largely. 
In  the  firat  instance  the  secretaries  were  Mr.  Sylvain 
Vandeweyer,  the  Belgian  Minister  in  London,  and 
Milnes  ;  subsequently  Sir  William  StirUng  replaced  Mr. 
Vandeweyer,  though  the  latter  continued  until  his 
death  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  meetings  of  the 
society.  Prince  Albert  was  for  a  number  of  years  its 
president ;  afterwards  the  Due  d'Aumale  was  closely 
connected  with  it,  enjoying  the  position  of  patron ; 
and  one  of  its  later  presidents  was  the  Duke  of  Aibany, 
who  held  that  post  at  the  time  of  his  death.  One  of 
Lord  Hougliton's  last  labours  was  the  preparation  of  a 
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institution  of  which  special  mention  must  he  made  in 
these  closing  pages  of  the  record  of  Lord  Houghton's 
life.  This  was  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund,  the  imme- 
diate object  of  which  is  to  provide  lor  the  working 
joumahsts  of  the  United  Kingdom  a  fund  to  which 
they  and  their  families,  in  seasons  of  distress  or  of 
bereavement,  may  resort  for  assistance.  The  News- 
paper Press  Fund  has  long  since  estabHahed  itself  so 
thoroughly  that  it  no  longer  need  fear  unfriendly 
criticism  ;  but  the  case  was  very  different  when  it  was 
first  established.  Many  of  the  most  influential  members 
of  the  Press  not  only  stood  aloof  from  it,  regarding  its 
establishment  as  a  blow  at  the  dignity  of  the  profession 
to  which  they  belonged,  but  offered  it  their  most 
strenuous  opposition.  Lord  Houghton,  who  during  his 
life  had  seen  and  succoured  so  many  eases  of  distress 
among  intellectual  workers,  and  who  had  already  taken 
a  valuable  part  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Literary 
Fund,  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  personal  influence 
into  the  scale  on  behalf  of  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund. 
He  became  its  firet  President,  and  retained  that  office  to 
the  day  of  his  death;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  Fuud  owed  more  to  him  than  to  any  other 
man.  He  never  lost  his  interest  in  it — never  ceased  to 
take  as  much  part  as  he  could  in  the  administratiou  of 
its  affairs  ;  and  every  year  used  his  great  social  influence 
for  the  purpose  of  making  its  annual  dinner  a  success. 

II  have  given  special  prominence  to  these  three  bodies, 
because  they  appear  to  be  singularly  representative  of 
three  phases  of  Houghton's  character.  In  Grillions 
^ 


lie  met  that  political  society  in  which  at  one  •■ 
took  a  prominent  part,  and  with  which  from  the  3aj 
when  he  entered  Parliament  he  was  so  closely  asso- 
ciated. At  the  breakfast-table  of  the  Philobihlon  he 
met  those  who  sliared  his  cultivated  literary  tastes,  and 
who,  like  himself,  were  as  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  a  rare 
book  as  many  men  are  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  ;  whilst 
his  long  connection  with  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund 
illustrates  that  side  of  his  life  on  which  now  one  loves 
best  to  dwell — his  unfailing  consideration  for  the  distress 
too  often  {though  happily  in  an  ever-decreasing  d^ree) 
incident  to  the  calling  of  letters. 

Many  men  of  Lord  Houghton's  time,  including  some 
who  started  on  the  battle  of  life  with  him,  achieved  a 
far  more  brilliant  worldly  success.  Some  have  done  to 
the  State  those  great  services  which  he  was  never 
privileged  to  render  to  it ;  whilst  one  or  two  have 
achieved  that  literary  immortality  which  was  long  one 
of  the  objects  of  his  ambition.  But  if  the  life,  the  story 
of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  tell  in  these  pages,  was 
marked  by  no  great  achievements,  by  none  of  those 
brilliant  successes  which  the  world  prizes  so  highly,  it 
was  none  the  less  a  life  which  made  its  mark  upon  its 
own  generation  ;  a  life,  the  record  of  which  might  have 
been  carried  forward,  if  I  had  so  chosen,  along  a  shining 
track  of  deeds  of  love  and  kindness,  and  which  is  now 
made  fragrant  by  the  best  of  all  the  memories  which  can 
surround  the  name  of  the  dead.  Of  Houghton  himself 
it  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of  Landor,  that  he  "warmed 
both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life."     But  this  also  may 
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be  truly  claimed  for  hira  by  his  biographer,  that  from 
first  to  last  no  object  was  dearer  to  him  than  the  sharing 
of  the  pleasm-es  and  the  blessings  which  he  himself 
relished  so  keenly  with  those  who  were  less  happily 
placed.  "  Other  people,"  he  once  said  to  a  neighbour 
at  Fryston,  "  like  to  give  their  friends  bread  ;  I  like  to 
give  them  cake."  And  the  whimsical  saying  was  ab- 
solutely true.  He  never  stinted  his  deeds  of  kindness 
and  goodwill,  even  when  prudence  might  have  led  him 
to  do  so.  It  was  his  greatest  delight  to  give,  not  the 
savourless  bread  of  charity,  but  the  rich  fruits  of 
sympathy  and  love  to  all  who  stood  in  need  of  them. 
"  Write  me  as  one  that  loved  his  fellow-men  "  was  an 
epitaph  he  would  never  have  thought  of  claiming  for 
himself ;  for  cant  and  the  afiectation  of  virtue  were  alike 
hateful  to  him.  But  it  may  justly  be  claimed  for  hira 
by  his  friends ;  and  if  those  words  had  been  written 
upon  his  tomb,  for  once  an  epitaph  would  not  have  lied. 

Adieu,  dear  Yorkshire  Millies !  we  think  not  now 

Of  coronet  or  laurel  on  thy  brow ; 

The  kindeet,  faithfullest  of  friends  wast  thou,* 

•W.  AUingham,  August  lltli,  1885. 
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SoHB  extracts  from  the  Commoiiplaci'  Books  deserve  to 
included  in  this  rohime.  I  have  selected,  in  addition  to  some 
interesting  sayings  by  Sydney  Smith,  Carlylo,  and  others,  a 
numl>er  of  Milnes's  own  reflections,  jotted  down  in  these 
votames  from  time  to  time. 

Sayikos  op  Sydney  Suith. 

"  Melbourne  used  to  begin  by  damning  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. I  used  to  say,  '  Well,  well,  suppose  it  damned,  and 
proceed  with  the  discussion." 

"  Lord  Melbourne's  accession  to  the  Government  reminde  me 
of  the  letter  which  one  lady  of  easy  virtue  wrote  to  another 
when  Bolingbroke  was  named  Minister.  "  Rejouissez-vous, 
ma  chere  !  B.  est  Ministre  I  500,000  francs  de  rente,  et  tout 
pour  nous  ! '  " 

In  the  debate  on  the  Education  qiiestion  in  the  Lords  there 
was  some  goml  play  between  Dick  of  Dublin  and  the  Devonshire 
Champion. 

Sydney  Smith  speaking  ivith  some  severity  of  the  sport- 
ing clergy  to  H ,  Archbishop  of  York.      "  Mr.  Smith,  do  I 

understand  that  you  object  to  the  clergy  riding  ?  "  "  Not  in  the 
least,  your  Lordship,  provided  they  turn  out  their  toes." 

"  I  am  not  fond  of  expecting  catastrophes,  but  there  are 
cracks  in  the  world," 

"  If  you  are  every  day  thinking  whether  you  liuve  done 
anything  for  the  Flowers  of  History,  of  course  you  will  be 
unhappy," 
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''It  is  a  isjeat  matter  for  a  man  to  find  out  his  own  line 
and  keep  to  it — you  get  so  much  further  and  faster  on  your 
own  rail/' 

*'  Are  you  always  expecting  the  day  when  the  ledger  against 
Mr.  M.  Milnes  will  be  brought  out  ?  ''  ("  Read  Mr.  Milnes's 
le<lger  in  life.'')  "  Please,  sir,  there  is  no  ledger  of  Mr.  Milnes, 
only  a  waste  book." 

Rogers  calling  on  S.  S.  very  late,  writing  in  the  morning : 
"  If  I  had  known  it  was  you,  of  course  Mrs.  Smith  and  myself 
would  have  got  up  to  receive  you." 

Sydney  Smith  introduced  by  O'Connell  after  one  of  his  Irish 
sixpennys  to  a  large  party  :  "  I  must  present  to  yoa  the  ancient 
and  entertaining  defender  of  our  faith." 

*'  Lady  Holland  going  with  all  her  cooks  and  stew-pans  to 
Holland  House  like  the  Homeric  gods  to  Ethiopia." 

"  Babbage's  treatise  a  decided  minus  quantity  for  his  fame." 

''  B.  always  seeming  at  a  white  heat,  ready  to  scorch  up  some 
rival  man  of  science." 

Murchison  giving  not  sicarries,  but  quarries;  ladies  all  with 
ivory-handled  hammers  and  six  little  bottles  for  each,  to  test  the 
different  stones. 

"  I  cannot  cure  myself  of  punctuality." 

*'  I  suppose  the  creatures  we  see  in  the  solar  microscope  tear 
one  another  to  pieces  for  difference  of  opinion." 

Discussion  whether  Macaulay  was  better  to  hear  or  read. 
Rogers  says  the  former,  because  you  need  not  listen.  S.  S. :  "  Oh  ! 
I'm  for  the  latter,  because  you  can't  dogs-ear  and  interline  him 
and  put  him  on  the  shelf  when  he's  talking/' 

A  lady  sitting  between  two  Bishops — "  Her  name  is  Susanna, 
I  assume  ?  " 

Some  one  of  somebody  :  "  He  will  let  nobody  talk  but  him- 
self."    Sydney  Smith  :  "  Why,  who  would  if  he  could  help  it  ?  " 

S.  S.  always  exercises  his  jokes  in  society  before  he  runs 
them  upon  paper. — B,  J/.  JI, 

Sydney  Smith  offering  to  call  somewhere  :  *'  We  shall  be  on 
our  knees  to  you,  if  you  come."      "  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.      I  like 


that  attitude,  as  it  brings  me  in  eeveral  liundredB 


a  year. 

"  A  Bishop  should  marry  a  comely  woman  of  a  eertiiin  age,  not 
such  a  shamefully  pretty  girl  as  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  [Mus- 
grave]  has  done,  who  looks  himself  like  the  waggoner  that  drives 
the  heavy  waggon  from  Hereford  to  Loodon." 

"  The  integumental  charity  that  covers  so  many  sins." 
Having  some  articles  charged  at  the  Custom  House,  asking 
under  what  head :   "  Unraentiooed  articles."     "  I  suppose  you 
would,  then,  tax  the  39." 

"  In  the  country  I  always  fear  that  creation  will  expire 
before  tea-time." 

"At  Coombe  Flory  I  am  always  in  the  coudition  of  saying 
with  Scripture,  '  Go  into  the  village  over  against  you,  and 
straightway  ye  shall  find  an  ass.'  " 

"  Selling  correct  cards,  and  getting  sent  to  gaol  because  they 
prove  incorrect  I " 

People  putting  about  that  Wyndham  Smith  bet  for  his  father 
on  commission. 

"No  railroad  will  be  safe  till  they  have  made  a  Bishop  in 
parliii'i." 

Asked  to  dinner  at  the  Duchess's  when  engaged  t«  Whit- 
bread,  writing,  "Dear  Duchess,  sorry  I  can't;  engaged  to 
the  fermentarian."  Misdirecting  the  letter  to  W.,  who  was 
furious. 

Calling  the  railroad  whistle  "the  attorney,"  as  being  sug- 
gestive of  the  shriek  of  a  spirit  in  torment,  and  "you  have  no 
I  right  to  assume  that  any  other  class  of  men  is  damned," 
"  In  a  wet  summer,  using  the  anti-liquid  prayer,  Allen  put 
up  a  barometer  in  the  vestry,  and  remained  there  during  the  rest 
of  the  service  to  watch  the  effects,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  did  not 
find  them  very  satisfactory." 
"  Lady  Davy  is  line  to  her  very  bones," 
My  saying  Wakloy  had  so  pleasant  a  manner,  S,  S.,  "Off 
the  body  ?  " 
*'  In  my  younger  days  mustard  was  never  eaten  with  ixjast 
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beef;  only  with  boiled ;  I  can't  find  out  when  gooseberries  ceased 
to  be  eaten  with  goose^  and  apple-sauce  began :  Luttrell  can't  tell 
me;  it  is  beyond  him/' 

"  Macaulay's  letter  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the  Edinbro' 
races  was  very  foolish  ;  if  indeed  they  had  asked  Eim  to  ride — 
in  a  tight  silk  dress — talking  to  his  opponent  jockey  all  the 
race^  and  showing  him  how  Lord  Godolphin  rode,  and  both  up  to 
the  fetlocks  in  sand  !  " 

''  The  only  practical  way  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  U.S.  is 
for  Morpeth  to  marry  a  black  woman." 

"  That  most  solemn  and  terrible  duty  of  a  Bishop,  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  clergy." 

At  the  Geological  Society  :  "  How  is  Murchison  to-day  ?  " 
"  In  matter  of  conversation,  I  wish  he  was  cut  for  the  stone." 

Lord  M. :  *'  I  think  I  may  assert  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction/' &c.  S.  S.  :  "  Are  you  acquainted,  sir,  with  Mr. 
Hallam?" 

'^  Palmerston's  famous  peroration  about  the  zones  was  all  like 
Mrs.  Marcet,  where  Charlotte  says,  '  Mamma,  what  is  the  use  of 
zones  ? ' " 

Palmerston's  manner  when  speaking  like  a  man  washing  his 
hands,  "  the  Scotch  members  don't  know  what  he  is  doing." 

"  I  wish  Macaulay  would  see  the  difference  between  colloquy 
and  soliloquy." 

"  What  a  pity  it  is  that  we  have  no  amusements  in  England 
but  vice  and  religion  !  " 

''  You  can't  stand  Macaulay  always,  any  more  than  a  Bude- 
light  under  your  eyes." 

Walking  with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  by  a  shop  written  up, 
"  Tongues  cured  here."     "  Shall  we  go  in,  my  lord  ?  " 

To  his  company  sitting  down  to  dinner,  "  Now,  are  you 
crystallised  ?  " 

On  MacCulloch's  stating  that  the  burials  were  no  test  of  the 
number  of  deaths  :  *'  Do  you  mean  that  people  keep  private 
burying-grounds,  like  skittle-grounds  ?  " 

'^  Ladv  A.  M.  Donkin  has  so  much  the  manner  of  a  bore 
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that  it  is  only  aft«r  long  acquaintance  that  you  discover  her  to 
be  a  pleasant  and  clever  woman." 

"  I  don't  care  about  the  marriage  with  one's  sister-in-law  ;  I 
want  an  Act  to  prevent  widows  marrying  the  tutors  in  the 
familj'.  They  see  handsome  young  men  declining  and  con- 
jugating with  the  dear  orphans,  and  are  caught  instantly ;  iE  I'd 
been  a  tutor,  under  such  circumstances  I  could  have  married  any 
given  widow." 

"  The  average  duration  o£  Bishops  in  modern  times  is  twelve 
years." 

Puseyite  dating  a  letter  to  him  from  some  feast  o£  the 
Church,  he  dating  his  answer  "Washing- Day." 

S.  Smith  calling  the  fire-bell  rope  the  rec/or,  and  the  cord 
beside,  for  pulling,  the  curate. 

S.  Smith  begging  another  canon  to  do  the  Church  buBiness 
for  him,  saying  he  was  "  so  rheumatic  in  hisprqfeitiojia/  joints." 

S.  Smith  Baying  Hallam  was  so  contradictory  that  when  the 
watchman  called  out,  "  Half-paet  three  o'clock  !  "  he  jumped 
out  of  bed,  and  said  from  the  window,  "  It's  four  I  " 

"  Why  is  a  horse  in  good  condition  like  a  greyhound  in  bad? 
Because  they  neither  turn  a  /mre." 

Somebody  writing  to  S.  S.  for  his  autograph  :  "I  regret, 
madam,  that  your  collection  should  have  descended  so  low  as, 
&c.— S.  S." 

S.  Smith  at  a  dinner  party  to  his  next  neighbour :  "  Now, 
I  know  not  a  soul  here  present  except  you  and  our  host ;  so  if  I 
by  chance  insult  or  dishonour  any  of  their  brothers,  sisters, 
aunts,  uncles,  or  cousins,  I  take  you  to  witness  it  is  uninten- 
tional," 

S.  Smith  to  some  one  who  had  grown  fatter  .  "  I  didn't  half 
see  you  when  we  met  last  year." 

Some  one  comparing  S.  Smith's  declarationnf  orthodoxy  to 
the  conduct  of  a  Jew  in  Spain  or  Portugal,  who  is  always 
known  by  the  quantity  of  pork  he  swallows  to  conceal  his 
tenets. 

God    preserve  to  us  that  purify  of    style  which  from  our 
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w*T*r  in  fhr  rii'hr..''     ^'  Mr.  JJ^ran.  I  have  the  habit  of  beic?  so," 

Syducy  Srnirh  at  dinner  where  H.  Reeve  was  expected : 
"  Wf;  ar*i  -f  >  ^^irry  [K^or  H.  R.  is  laid  up  with  the  gout." 
"  ff.  It.  with  rh*:  f^out  ?  I  should  have  thought  rheamatism 
wan  ^o^yl  >:iioiJ<(h  for  him." 

Sydnf;y  Smith  muoh  amused  by  5omeb«xiy  calling  him  "a 
hanrijiom^f  pn»ar:her.'' 

Syr]n»'y  Smith  and  Mrs. .     She  says  **  if  she    began  her 

I  iff:  ;i<^:jiny  ah*',  wr^iild  come  out  as  a  goo<l  listener  as  the  best 
mcjum  of  HijccesM ;  that  is,  she  would  win  Heaven  throagh 
Piirj^atory.'' 

She  told  him  Macaulay  had    not  talked  so  much  as  usual 
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to-day.    S.  S.  r  "  Why,  my  dear,  how  could  he  ?  Wheneverl  gave 
him  a  chance,  you  cut  in." 

S.  S.  to  Mrs.  Grote  :  "  Go  where  ymi  will,  do  what  you 
please,  I  have  the  most  perfect  con ti deuce  in  your  iudigcretioit." 

S.  S.  of  Egerton  Harcourt  :  "  He  always  looks  like  the 
amiable  Joseph  of  the  family,  who  had  been  taken  out  o£  the  pit 
aud  sold  by  his  worldly  elder  brothers." 

S.  S.  at  Lady  Essex's  private  theatricals  saying  he  watched 
with  intense  anxiety  for  the  slightest  approach  of  impropriety, 
that  he  might  carry  off  the  Archbishop  of  York  as  the  pious 
^neas  did  his  sire. 

S.  S.  feeling  so  ill  and  confused  that  he  could  not  remember 
whether  there  were  nine  Articles  and  thirty-nine  Mnses,  or  the 
oontrary. 

S.  S.  of  the  Archbishop  of  York's  accident :  "  He  has  sprained 
the  tendon  Athanasii,  which  in  laymen  is  the  tendon  Achillis." 

Of  General  Cleveland  when  publicly  reproved  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington;  "  He  can't  live,  you  koow  ;  his  wife  and  children 
will  be  always  in  tears,  his  pointers  will  bite  him,  the  pew-opener 
won't  yive  him  a  seat,  the  butcher  won't  trust  him,  his  horse 
will  always  kick  him  off,  prussic  acid  will  be  too  good  for  him." 

Jlrs.  Norton  fanning  S.  S. :  "la  Eastlake  here?  What 
a  picture  he  would  make  1  Beauty  fanning  Piety — happy 
Piety ! " 

,  »   S.  S.  of  Arnold  :  "  He  seems  to  have  been   a  learned,  pjims, 
virtuous  person,  without  five  grains  of  comraonseuse." 

Of  Lord  Eldon  :  "  Jfe  spent  all  his  life  in  encouraging  men 
in  their  most  mischievous  prejudices,  and  in  making  money  by 
them." 

"You  see,  the  Duke  says  what  comes  uppei-most ;  Peel,  what 
comes  undermost," 

"Never  gamble  at  the  game  of  life;  be  content  to  play  tor 
sixpences ;  marriage  is  too  high  a  stake  for  a  wise  man  to  risk.'" 

"  People  seem  to  imagine  that  life-making  is  an  art  as  easily 
taught  and  learned  as  watch-making,  but  they  are  wrong." 

S.    Smith   of   Oornewall    Lewis :    "  If   he  ever  does  go   to 
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Hades^  his  punishment  will  be  to  sit  book-less  for  efer, 
treaty-less^  pamphlet-less,  grammar-less;  in  vain  will  he  im- 
plore the  Bishop  of  London,  sitting  aloft,  to  send  him  one 
little  treatise  on  the  Greek  article,  or  one  smallest  dissertation 
on  the  verbs  in  /ii," 

Some  M.P.  saying  that  if  the  corn-law  was  repealed  "  we 
should  return  to  the  food  of  our  ancestors/'  "  What  did  he 
mean  ? ''     "  Thistles,  to  be  sure,'*  said  Sydney  Smith. 

'*  Popham  would  die  for  his  game  ;  he  is  a  pheasant-minded 


man/' 


"  It  is  admirable  of  you  to  send  game  to  the  clergy  ;  that's 
what  I  call  real  piety  ;  it  reminds  one  of  the  primitive  Christians.'' 

"  When  I  went  to  Church  at  Kensington,  they  took  me  for 
Lord  Holland;  he  was  not  known  by  sight  at  his  paridi 
church/' 

'^  Some  people  are  born  out  of  their  proper  centoiy. 
Krougham  should  have  lived  in  the  Italian  Republic,  Lyndhoist 
under  Charles  11/' 

Sydney  Smith  of  Milner's  ''  History  of  Christianity":  "It's a 
mistake  altogether  in  our  friend — no  man  has  a  right  to  write 
on  such  subjects,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  go  the  whole  lamb.** 

"  The  great  advantage  to  the  farmer  in  having  his  tithe  taken 
by  th(»  black  pai*son  instead  of  the  white,  is  that  the  former 
knows  so  much  less  about  the  business/' 

Allen  asking  Sydney  Smith  if  he  ever  wrote  poetry : 
"  Rarely,  but  next  Whit-Sunday  I  will  attempt  an  Ode  to 
Religion,  and  dedicate  it  to  you/' 

S.  Smith's  indignation  at  Granville  Vernon  explaining  to 
the  company  what  he  meant  by  some  joke  :  "  You  see,  he  means 
so-and-so/' 

S.  Smith  of  Rogers's  refusals  to  invitations  :  "  He  has  a 
quantity  lithographed,  all  beginning  '  Pity  me ! '  He  asked  his 
servant  for  one  the  other  day,  who  said,  *  Sir,  all  the  "  pity  me's  " 
are  used  up/  " 

Curious  scene  of  S.  S.  sitting  like  an  accountant  looking 
over  the  schedule  of  Wyndham's  debts,  who  lay  on  the  sofa  by 
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the  fire,  and  retnarkeil  aa  his  father  read  each  name,  "That's  a 
rascal,  pay  him  half  "  ;  "  That  must  all  be  paid  "  ;  and  so  on. 
When  concluded,  W.  left  the  room,  and  S.  S.  drew  his  chair  to 
the  fire,  and  was  heard  slowly  repeating  the  Lord's  Pi-ayer  to 
himself,  and  when  he  came  to  "  forgive  us  our  trespasses," 
saying  it  twice  over. 

Sterling  saying  somewhere,  "  If  you  Whigs  send  Campbell 
Chancellor  to  Ireland,  you  will  drive  them  mad,"  S.  Smith  : 
"  And  a  very  short  stage  to  go,  my  lord,  and  no  postillions  to 
pay." 

S.  Smith  saying,  "There  was  not  the  lenst  use  in  preaching 
to  anyone,  unless  you  chanced  to  catch  them  ill," 

S.  Smith,  overhearing  Mrs.  Austin  sayingshe  was  no  relation 
to  Miss  Austin,  saying,  "  You  are  quite  wrong  ;  I  always  lot  it 
he  inferred  that  I  am  the  son  of  Adam  Smith." 

Jeffreys  coming  in  late  to  breakfast  at  Rogers's.  S.  S.  : 
"  Ah  I  vie  know  you  have  been  detained  trying  the  case  of  Hallam 
p.  Everybody."     Hallam  present. 

S.  Smith  saying  the  great  use  of  the  raised  centre,  revolving 
on  a  round  table,  would  be  to  put  Macaulay  on  it,  and  distribute 
his  talk  fairly  to  the  company. 

Macaulav  that  "talk-mill." 


Sayings  o?  Carlylb. 

"I  daresay  Lord  Raglan  will  rise  quite  quietly  at  the  last 
trump,  and  remain  entirely  composed  during  the  whole  day.  and 
show  the  most  perfect  civility  to  both  parties," 

Carl  vie  of  the  fireworks  in  the  Peace  :  "There  is  some- 
thing awful,  and  something  childish,  too,  in  them — a  sort  of  hell 
and  Tommy  affair." 

"The  product  of  happiness  is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in 
increasing  your  numerator  as  in  lessening  your  denominator." 

"Palmerston,  the  chief  Anarch  of  England  at  this  given 
time." 
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^'  I  look  on  Carlyle^s  religion  as  Calvinism  withoat 
Christianity/' —  //'.  IlarcourL 

'^  I  plant  cypresses  wherever  I  go,  and  i£  I  am  in  search  of 
pain  I  cannot  go  wrong/' 

Of  Leigh  Hunt :  *'  He  is  dishonest  even  for  a  Cockney— he 
has  leanit  from  that  kind  of  up-bringing  to  regard  shoemaken 
and  tailors  sis/era  naturae — creatures  that  you  are  authorised  to 
make  any  use  of  without  notion  of  payment/' 

*'  You  may  forgive  for  seventy  times  seven,  but  the  unfor- 
givable will  always  come  at  last/' 

"  Macaulay  is  well  for  a  while,  but  one  wouldn't  live  under 
Niagara/' 

Carlyle  saying  of  Sterling's  mind  "  that  it  went  like  a 
kangaroo/' 

'^  Harriet  Martineau  is  a  remarkable  kind  of  product^  not 
without  strength/' 

"  Puseyism  is  a  very  nice  Claude  picture,  but  it  won't  do  to 
drive  a  plough  into  it  and  work  it.  That's  tlie  worst;  you  can't 
raise  food  out  of  a  Claude,  and  a  man  hungry  for  religion  will 
find  little  comfort  in  Puseyism/' 

'^  We  must  make  people  feel  that  heaven  and  hell  are  not 
places  for  drinking  sweet  wine,  or  being  broiled  alive,  some  dis- 
tance off,  but  they  are  here  before  us  and  within  us,  in  the  street, 
and  at  the  fireside/' 

''  Harriet  Martineau  is  indignant  because  she  can't  light  her 
pipe  at  the  lightning/' 

^^  A  happy  man  seems  to  me  a  solecism  ;  it  is  a  man's 
business  to  suffer,  to  battle,  and  to  work/' 

^'  Your  horse  is  going  such  a  pace  as  if  it  was  following  the 
funeral  of  the  British  Constitution/' 

Sydney  Smith  "  as  coarse  as  hemp/' 

"  French  books  have  most  dancing-dog  thought  about  them ; 
ours  are  like  the  quiet  intelligent  meditation  of  an  elephant  or 
a  horse/' 

'^  Miss  Martineau  is  a  good  deal  more  talkative  than  is  good 
for  her/' 
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"  Burns's  songs  are  juat  a  jet  of  pure  poetry  spriiipiug  out  of 
the  universal  deptlw  of  things." 

"  The  Beggar's  Opera  is  a  mere  pouring  of  bilge-water 
and  oil  of  vitriol  on  the  deepest  wounds  of  humanity — a 
miserable  mockery ;  while  there  is  a  true  Beggar's  Opera 
getting  itself  act«d  every  day  in  many  a  cottage  of  these 
kingdoms." 

"  Trial  by  jury  and  a  town  funeral  seem  to  me  the  two 
pitifullest  shams  and  lies  that  the  world  has  ever  yet  iuvented  ; 
and  which  must  be  thrown  into  the  sea  together,  if  any  good  is 
to  come  to  us." 

"  These  are  busy  days  for  religion.  Puaeyism  puts  on  its 
beaver  and  walks  abroad ;  the  old  kirk  shakes  herself  and  gets 
up,  ashamed  to  have  lain  so  long  among  the  pots." 

"  Pui^tory,  a  sort  of  gentleman's  waiting-room,  till  the 
train  comes  by." 

"  Some  day  or  other  people  ^vill  look  on  our  Christianity 
much  as  we  look  on  Paganism." 

"  Some  persons  are  trying  to  get  up  a  worship  within  a  dark 
crypt  roofed  over  with  the  fragments  of  the  fallen  Church," 

"The  French  are  great  indeed  an  cooks  of  everything, 
whether  an  idea  or  a  lump  of  meat ;  they  will  make  something 
palatable  of  the  poorest  notion  and  the  barest  bone." 

"  The  motto  of  the  English  people  is  cure  or  endure." 

"  A  certain  falsehood  of  exaggeration  is  the  consequence  of 
the  velocity  of  London  life.  A  man  has  only  a  minute  to  speak 
to  you,  and  you  to  hear;  and  unless  he  say  something  surprising 
and  emphatic,  you  have  no  chance  of  remaining  in  his  mind  an 
hour  beyond." 

Cartyle  when  a  child  ha\-ing  saved  in  a  tea-cup  three  bright 
halfpence,  a  poor  old  Shetland  beggar  with  a  bad  arm  coming 
to  the  door,  C.  giving  him  all  his  treasure,  saying,  "  The  feeling 
of  happiness  was  most  intense ;  I  would  give  £100  now  to  have 
that  feeling  for  one  moment  back  again." 

"The  prose  of  Goethe  brings  to  mind  what  the  prose  of 
Hooker,  Bacon,  Milton^  Browne,  would  have  been,  bad  they 
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"All  history  should  aim  at  resembling  the  Iliad,  remem- 
bering it  is  a  greater  task  than  the  human  mind  is  capable  of, 
really  and  literally  to  present  the  smallest  fact  as  it  itself 
appeared." 

"  Brougham's  tongue  seems  to  be  a  mere  wooden  clapper 
pulled  up  and  down  by  anybody  for  any  time,  and  to  have 
nothing  of  a  reasonable  member  about  it," 

"  They  may  talk  as  they  like  of  the  pangs  of  remorse,  hut 
why  am  I,  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  have  never  consciously  hurt 
anyone,  suffering  like  Judas  Iscariot  Y" 

"1  would  rather  have  one  real  glimpse  of  the  young  Jew 
face  of  Christ  than  see  all  the  Eaffaelles  in  the  world." 

"  We  have  lost  all  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  these  putrid 
ages;  we  are  in  a  perfect  puddle  of  benevolence;  we  must  have 
recourse  to  Citizen  Lynch  at  last,  if  this  goes  on." 
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Thackeray's  proposed  work  :  "  The  Young  Gormandiser's 
Guide  ;  or,  Eating  in  Paris  Made  Easy." 

"Tegg's  shop  is  the  limbo  of  fate  to  which  we  authors  are 
all  tending — critics  themselves  shall  not  be  saved;  and  he  has 
now  bought  half  the  Quarterly  Review."— Thaehrag. 

"  There  goes  Wordsworth  browsing  on  life,  ruminating  and 
cud-ohewing  for  everlasting." — Thackeray. 

"  If  Goethe  ia  a  god,  I'm  sure  I'd  rather  go  to  the  other 
place. ' ' —  TA  acke  ray. 

I  to  Thackeray ;  "  Was  not  your  audience  with  Goethe  very 
awful  ?  "    "  Yes,  like  a  visit  to  a  dentist." 

Thirlwall's  character  as  drawn  by  the  newapajters.  BeU'n 
Weekly  Measffager  says,  "  he  had  given  lectures  at  Cambridge 
which  some  jwrsons  admired,  but  he  was  estimated  by  graver 
a  flashy  and  frothy  declaimer."  A  correspondent  of  the 
Times  concluding  with,  "thus  we  see  that  this  new  Whig 
Biahop  was  eipelled  from  Trinity  College  for  refusing  to  give 
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Louis  Philippe  to  me:  "  Ifit  is  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
that  you  prevent  a  son  of  mine  from  marrying  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  I  claim  the  condition  of  the  Treaty  which  only  permits  a 
Queen  of  Spain  at  all  on  the  extinction  of  both  the  Spanish  and 
Neapolitan  branches  of  the  Bourbons.-" 

"Do  you  want  a  German  king  of  Spain?  Have  yon  not 
had  enough  of  the  kings  of  Greece  and  Portugal  ?  " 

Louis  Philippe  \a  rae:  "  J'ai  occiipe  le  Irone  df  In 
France  parceqit'tl  Mail  vide,  et  let  Irdnes  eiden  tout  ten  trSnci 

Louis  Philippe  of  M.  Guizot,  "  //  a  le  courage de i'linpopn- 
lariie  au  pl'in  haut  de§r4'' 

Louis  Philippe  to  me  {May,  1S13,  atNeuilly)  :  "  Remember, 
whenever  you  come  to  France  you  will  always  be  welcome  here 
— that  you  will  always  be  received  with  regard  and  with 
confidence." 

"  My  policy  has  always  been  to  return  slight  for  slight  to 
HuEsia,  S|iaiu,  and  every  other  country."— Xokm  Piilippf. 

"  The  high  sense  of  personal  honour  and  the  low  feeling  of 
public  duty  which  distinguishes  onr  political  men  and  the 
English  aristocracy  in  general." — C.  Siller. 

C.  Bullertome;  "I  oft«n  think  how  puzzled  your  Maker 
must  be  to  account  for  your  conduct." 

My  proposing  to  pay  the  Irish  clei^y,  D'Orsay  calling  out, 
"  L'EglJEe  Catholique  en  Irlande  1    C'est  impayable  !  " 

Lady  Holland  saying,  "  she  never  could  see  the  difference 
between  the  resurrection  snd  the  ascension- — she  could  not 
understand  those  subtle  distinctions." 

Macaulay  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  God  must  be 
limited  by  law,  as  Jove  was  coerced  by  Fate — that  evil  was  some- 
thing in  itself  necessary  and  beyond  Ilia  jurisdiction,  Thompson 
saying  "  this  was  such  a  Whig  notion  of  a  eonvl il udonui  God." 

Napoleon  before  big  abdication  abusing  Talleyrand  most 
furiously  in  full  council,  saying  there  was  a  Judas  here,  and  he 
knew  who  he  was,  "  c'eat  vous — ne  m'avez-vous  pas  eonseille  la 
mort  du  Puc  d'Enghien  ?  ne  m'avez-vou9  [os  coneeilli  i'lnvasiim 
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d'Espagne  ?"  &c, — T.  all  the  time  standing  utterly  unconcerned. 
(Related  by  Mol^,  who  was  present) 

^'  How  many  persons  will  dance  over  Brougham's  g^ve,  but 
they  will  be  very  sure  he  is  in  it  first! '' — Rogen. 

"  I  have  told  Venables  it  surely  is  not  necessary  that  he 
should  enter  every  drawing-room  with  the  feelings  of  Prome- 
theus prepared  to  defy  the  vulture/' — Lady  AsKburton. 

March  14th,  1852. — Sir  A.  Rothschild  bet  me  100  sovereigns 
to  one,  Fleming  100  shillings  to  one.  Baroness  Charles  100  doz. 
pairs  of  gloves  to  one,  that  Dizzy  did  not  carry  the  Jew  Bill 
before  January,  1854, 

Talking  of  something  twenty  years  hence.  Lady  Ashburton, 
"  "What  does  it  matter  ?  I  shall  be  dead,  and  you  will  be  living 
in  the  country,  too  fat  to  be  moved  up  to  town." 

The  same  of  me,  "  I  cannot  fancy  you  looking  sad  ;  I  have 
seen  you  grave  and  dignified,  but  never  unhappy.'' 

''  As  I  get  old,  I  economise  my  pleasures  so  as  to  get  more 
into  a  day  than  I  used  to  do  into  a  month ;  I  have  to  separate 
enjoyments  which  I  have  not  had  in  the  vigour  of  life.  I  have 
a  game  of  play  every  day  with  children  in  the  streets  by  means 
of  looks  and  gestures  You  young  men  can  talk  of  meeting 
annihilation,  but  those  who  are  so  near  the  change  as  I  am  look 
on  it  far  otherwise/^ — Rogers, 

Mr.  Smith,  in  proposing  vote  of  thanks  to  me  at  the  City 
of  London  Institution,  speaking  of  *^  that  writer  who  sent  out 
Palm  Leaves,  which  came  back  Laurel." 

A  Charade  on  R.  M,  M, 

My  first  in  dark  seclusion  dwells 

'Mid  shadowy  aisles  and  cloistered  cells. 

My  second  'mid  the  glare  of  light 

Is  worshipped  by  the  fair  and  bright  ; 

The  proud,  the  great,  the  rich,  the  free 

Before  its  altar  bend  the  knee. 

My  third  is  useful  to  prepare 

The  food  we  eat,  the  clothes  we  wear ; 
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And  like  the  stone  bo  sought  of  old 

Can  turn  most  substancea  to  gold. 

My  whole  is  part  oC  that  which  rules 

The  court,  the  camp,  the  church,  the  schools. 

And  meddles  in  all  sorts  of  things, 

From  beggars'  meals  to  rights  of  kings. 

I  was  a  Tory ;  am  a  Whig ; 

Once  Sairy  Gamp,  now  Betsy  Prig. 

Ma<le  on  me  by  Archdeaeon  Marcus  Beresford,  at  Headfort, 
after  my  acting  in  the  Charade  of  Mu-sic. — December  6th,  184ft. 

"SirB,  Peel  is  always  tossing  himself  up,  and  does  not 
know  whether  he  will  come  down  beads  or  tails." — Funllanque. 

Brougham  writing  to  Allen  in  1810,  "The  Secretaryship  of 
War  is  being  hawked  all  over  the  town,  young  Milnes  having 
refused,  and  at  last  they  have  given  it  to  that  foolish  young 
courtier,  Lord  Palmereton." 

"  When  I  tbink  of  the  Cimetiere  Montraartre,  I  always  see  a 
pair  of  shoes  or  boots,  pumps  or  slippers,  at  the  foot  of  each 
tomb,  ready  for  the  sleepers ;  lying  in  the  light,  clean-brushed 
by  the  hands  of  the  angels,  those  boots  of  the  great  world-hotel." 

Gladstone  saying  "  he  felt  strongly  that  the  statesman  was 
becoming  every  day  more  and  more  the  delegat*,  and  less  the 
leader  of  the  people." 

When  you  have  to  choose  between  alternatives  all  objection* 
able,  begin  at  the  bottom,  striking  oft  what  is  worst,  and  going 
on  that  way  till  you  get  the  residuum  nearest  to  good. 

Miss  Chough's  character  of  Gladstone,  solely  from  his  hand- 
writing : — "  A  well-judging  person,  a  good  classic,  considerate, 
apt  to   mistrust  himself,  undecided,  if   to  choose  a  profession 
would  prefer  the  Church,  has  much  application,  a  good  reaaoner, 
^     very  affectionate  and  tender  in  his  domestic  relations,  has  a  good 
H    deal  of  pride  and  determination,  or  rather  obstinacy,  is  very  fond 
H     of  society,  particularly  ladies',  is  neat  and  fond  of  reading." 
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me.  I  severely  wounded  my  best  friend  in  atteniptiog  the  firat, 
and  I  took  the  trouble  of  going  to  Berlin  and  taking  a  master  to 
learn  the  sec-ond,  but  in  vain.  But  my  hardest  case  is  that  I  am 
unable  to  hate  easily  or  to  revenge  myself  at  all.  I  pity  the 
man  who  injures  me,  and  do  not  see  how  I  better  the  ease  by 
injuring  him  in  return.  I  see  that  revenge  is  pleasant  to  others, 
but  to  me  it  is  only  a  neceGsity  or  duty  to  society,  and  I  perform 
it  grudgingly. 

I  will  be  responsible  for  no  other  war  than  one  in  which  our 
success  fiball  be  a  benefit  to  the  human  race,  and  in  which  defeat 
itself  ehall  not  be  dishonour. 

I  can  hardly  conceive  a  case  in  which  war  for  England 
shall  be  anything  better  than  a  lesser  evil. 

No  wonder  we  were  friends,  for  we  had  found  ourselves  in 
a  moral  quarantine  togetiier. 

I  looked  at  the  coffins  in  the  vault  till  they  seemed  to  me 
to  become  transparent,  and  to  show  the  dead  lying  within  them 
in  victorious  quietness  over  this  tremulous  and  spasmodic  life, 
and  gently  subsiding  into  the  large  lap  of  catholic  Nature. 

That  strange  fantastic  nervous  organism  which  is  the  out- 
ward expression  of  life. 

The  two  chief  medicines  of  the  poor,  beer  and  ale. 

What  a  flush  of  Art  was  that  of  Venice  in  the  eleventh 
century ! 

Is  not  all  our  life  of  affection  spent  in  finding  out  one 
another?  \Vu  do  not  know  how  much  love  we  owe  to  the  stimulus 
of  curiosity;  if  all  our  sympathy  was  clear  and  direct,  how 
little  love  would  have  to  do,  and  how  do  we  know  it  could 
subsist  in  merely  idle  enjoyment? 

From  the  Splugen  you  behold  the  glaciers  on  either  side  in 
which  the  Rhine  and  the  Adige  rise.  How  small  a  space  dettr- 
s  whether  the  river  belongs  to  the  Adriatic  or  the  German 
Ocean  I  And  they  never  come  bo  near  again.  Thus  was  it 
with  these  two  lives. 

There  are  some  minds  that  seem  merely  frightened  into 
folly  by  the  solemnities  of  Nature,  to  whom  truth  is  simply  terrible 
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and  confonndini^;  and  who  seek  refu^  for  it  in  any  distractHm 

or  littleness  of  their  own  thoughts. 

The  most  beautifully  sincere  people  will  seldom  be  found 
quibbling*  alxjut  verbal  tiiith;  this  is  so  strongly  felt  by  the 
instinct  of  public  opinion  that  the  formalism  of  verbal  troth 
among  tlie  Quakers  has  been  sufficient  to  inspire  the  sense  of 
their  insincerity ;  the  evil  of  attaching  so  much  importance  to 
this  superficial  veracity  probably  is,  that  people  get  content  with 
the  truth  that  is  in  the  bubbles  of  the  well^  and  don't  care  for 
what  is  at  the  bottom. 

Trust  in  leaders  has  the  same  relation  to  politics  that  credit 
has  to  commerce. 

The  poetical  periods  of  a 'nation  have  always  been  those  of 
intffrnal  prosj>erity  and  external  honour.  The  reigns  of  Pericles 
and  Augustus^  of  Louis  Quatorze,  of  Elizabeth^  and  of  Anne  are 
plain  examples.  It  is  a  curious  question  whether  in  the  uneasy 
and  degraded  epochs  it  is  the  poets  that  are  wanting  or  the 
power  of  appreciating  them. 

Most  history  is  like  that  large  portion  of  Africa  in  Arrow- 
smith's  map,  ^*  dry  country  abounding  in  dates.'' 

In  my  old  age  I  return  to  my  classics,  and  they  fit  me 
now  Ixjtter  than  they  did  in  my  youth.  I  leave  the  romantic^ 
with  its  activity  and  variety,  to  youth  and  to  manhood,  and 
find  in  the  calm  and  monotony  of  these  great  masters  of  form 
something  becoming  the  staid  repose  and  sculptural  tranquillity 
of  closing  existence. 

All  the  other  English  dramatists  give  you  events  and 
persons  just  as  they  were,  and  in  the  best  way;  but  Shakes- 
peare suggests  an  hundred  things  to  his  reader,  and  his  reader 
suggests  them  to  others,  and  thus  the  moral  chain  will  go  on 
for  ever. 

Certainties  in  religion  have  become  probabilities;  pro- 
babilities, possibilities  ;  and  possibilities  are  dogmatically  denied. 

Surely  it  is  as  well  to  call  pain  and  sorrow  the  tot II  of  God 
as  anything  else,  but  we  must  take  care  not  to  consider  these 
thingH  as  God's  jjleasure  and  satisfaction^  as  the  Calvinists  do. 
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No  inteusity  of  literary  starlight  can  make  a  moral  noon- 
day. 

There  is  nothing  so  wearing  as  continually  playing  al 
superiority. 

Often  the  shadowa  of  the  past  rise  up  about  the  preseotj 
and  clothe  it  in  their  mist,  and  at  last  hide  it  altogether. 

How  little  of  the  real  life  of  a  thoughtful  man  gets  info 
words  !  How  much  is  there  that  passes  tlirough  hundreds  of 
minds  unuttered,  and  every  now  and  then  indirectly  betraying 
itself !  The  mine  of  truths  ia  deep  in  many  hearts,  though  only 
openly  worked  here  and  there. 
I        Life  is  a  jest — not  witty,  but  humorous. 

You  may  generally  divide  the  goodness  of  your  joke  by  the 
number  of  your  auditors.  A  joke  good  enough  for  half  a  dozen 
people  will  be  too  good  for  an  hundred  ;  you  must  coarsen  your 
humour  for  the  House  of  Commons  or  any  other  mob. 

Every  man  who  finds  himself  in  the  wrong  has  learnt  some- 
thing. 

A  paix  arm^e  is  peace  without  comfort,  and  war  without 
energy. 

The  worst  of  self-government  is  that  everybody  is  trying  to    I 
govern  his  neighbour,  and  nobody  to  govern  himself. 

Our  youth,  thank  God  I  has  felt  no  such  keen  political  dis- 
appointment as  must  have  fallen  upon  those  who  religiously 
he  lie  ved  in  the  French  Revolution.  What  a  crash  of  hopes  !  What 
a  triumph  of  base  and  brutal  and  ignorant  enemies  1  What  a 
humiliation,  not  of  oneself,  hut  of  all  thot  is  good  or  exalted, 
before  the  basest  of  policies  and  most  selfish  of  systems  !  It  was 
the  hardest  shock  the  ideal  has  ever  had  to  suffer. 

The  Carlton  Club,  that  political  scullery. 

How  often  people's  hooks  are  better  than  themselves,  bow  •  . 
often  their  conversation  I  Is  it  not  that  these  things  arc  in  fact  | 
the  souls  of  those  persons,  and  what  they  would  be  but  for  some  I 
contingent  circumstances  that  make  them  otherwise  F  These ' 
things  are  the  men  without  their  persons  and  passions  and  I 
personal  weaknesses. 
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Nobody  talks  well  just  before  dinner;  as  Solomon  says, 
"  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  mouth  the  heart  speaketh/' 

American  lite  is  like  its  standard — all  stripes  and  stars. 

It  is  in  my  temperament  to  prefer  receivin«f  benefits  from  the 
love  and  friendship,  rather  than  from  the  necessities  and  self- 
interest,  of  mv  fellow-creatures. 

I  believe  evenin*^  prayer  to  be  more  frequently  regfalar  than 
that  at  morning  ;  the  mind  feels  its  dependence  on  the  Unknown 
and  Invisible    more    stronjj^ly    when  committing  itself  to  the 
:'  'mysterious  world  of  sleep  and  dream,  than  when  waking  into  the 
action  of  daily  life,  with  a  will  apparently  free,  and    enei^ics 
;  v"       apparently  independent. 

lielip^ion  is  the  science  of  hope;  till  mankind  ]>os6e6S  a 
present  that  satisfies  their  whole  being,  so  long  religion  must 
exist. 

In  India  we  talk  of  allowing  so  much  to  the  native  princes, 
as  if  this  were  not  a  miserable  part  of  their  own  property,  which 
we  have  still  left  them. 

I  have  a  strange  liking  for  poor  and  weak  books.  Is  the 
conviction  aj^reeable  that  I  could  have  written  a  better  on  the 
subject  myself?  have  avoided  such  and  such  errors,  supplied 
such  and  such  deficiencies  ?  Or  is  it  a  pleasant  occupation  of 
the  fancy,  to  remedy  and  supply  as  it  goes  along — or,  at  least,  to 
believe  that  it  does  so  ? 

A  man's  thought  is  always  better  than  his  act — *.e.,  his  book 
than  his  life. 

There  are  many  men  who  have  a  sort  of  lyrical  facility  in 
their  youth,  which  makes  and  proves  them  to  be  poets,  who  in 
manhood  become  utterly  prosaic,  and  even  incapable  of  poetical 
susceptibilities. 

Second  childhood  is  childhood  without  its  discipline,  with- 
out its  improvement.  Do  not  call  it  childhood,  merely  because 
it  is  (juerulous,  unreasoning,  and  exacting. 

When  in  trouble,  think  of  the  troubles  you  have  been  saved 
from.  A  friend  of  mine  said  he  kept  the  circumstance  that  he 
wanted   to  marry  a  woman  who  afterwards  went  mad,  and  all 
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l»ut  had  a  child  hideously  dofiirniL'J,  as  a  sort  of  store  o£ 
consolation. 

Is  not  Hope  another  name  for  the  faculty  of  present  enjoy- 
ment ?  If  we  are  fully  happy  to-day,  we  caa  Imve  no  gloom  on 
our  thoughts  of  to-morrow. 

An  unsuccessful  eiieech  of  Disraeli's,  "  the  Hebrew  hmguujje 
without  the  points." 

That  grove  of  barren  fig-trees  commonly  called  London 
Society. 

He  lost  both  dinners  and  flattery,  both  bis  bread  and  his 
butter. 

CAaTaoler  iif  ILiiMelf. — He  (R.  M.  M.)  was  a  man  of  no 
common  imaginative  perceptions,  who  never  gave  his  full 
conviction  to  anything  but  the  closest  reasoning;  of  acute 
sensibilities,  who  always  distrusted  the  affections ;  of  ideal 
aspirations  and  sensual  habits;  of  the  most  cheerful  manners 
and  of  the  gloomiest  philosophy.  He  hoped  little  and 
believed  little,  but  be  rarely  despaired  and  never  valued 
unbelief,  except  oe  leading  to  some  larger  truth  and  purer 
con  V  lotion. 

Solitude  on  me  hoa  at  once  an  irreligious  and  an  immoral 
effect — it  makes  rae  set  great  store  by  sensual  ]>leasureB,  and  in 
exciting  my  critical  faculty  cheoks  the  sentimental  instincts, 
and  drives  me  to  the  acutest  logical  distinctions.  I  think  the 
tendency  of  solitary  rcHection  is  rather  towards  making  the 
sceptic  than  the  enthusiast. 

I  like  to  feel  my  own  height,  but  not  as  contrasted  with  the 
inferiority  of  others,  I  do  not  like  ruling  other  men,  because 
I  do  not  like  to  think  them  only  tit  to  be  ruled. 

I,  a  Puseyite  sceptic — Carlyle,  a  Free-Kirk  infidel. 

A  man's  sympathy  for  his  fellow-creatures  will  depend 
entirely  on  bis  starting-point  as  to  the  destiny  and  condition  of 
humanity :  if  he  takes  the  lowest  state  for  the  normal  one,  and 
everything  above  it  to  be  the  exception  (himself  included),  he 
will  end  by  caring  little  aimut  mankind  generally ;  if  he  looks 
upon  the  rii'h  us  the  real  men  whom  the  others  are  laggintj 
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aftor,  he  will  then  have  the  deepest  feelings  for  every  neglected 
ortmturi*  Wlow  him  in  wealth. 

0\\ !  how  wide  is  the  diapason  of  my  mind — from  what  a 
height  to  what  a  depth  1 

In  Eng'land  we  have  often  comfort  without  luxury — oft^ner 
luxury  without  comfort — rarely  the  two  combined,  as  the  East 
ha8  thorn. 

liifo  is  so  full  in  London  that  it  is  nothing  against  any 
iHHHijijition  to  sjiy  it  fails  to  get  a  hold  there. 

Christianity  is  the  consummation,  the  perfection  of  idolatry. 

The  man  who  chooses  to  be  a  politician  without  a  Party, 
or  a  rt^ligionist  without  a  Church,  ought  to  know  what  he 
undertakes,  the  strength  of  individuality  required  in  him, 
and  the  self-sufficiency  of  his  own  mind ;  he  will  not  be 
iHunpromised  by  others,  but  then  no  one  wall  compromise  him- 
self or  him. 

An  honest  man  cannot  retract  what  has  been  honestly  said  or 
done — he  may  learn  something  else  which  may  lead  him  to 
another  conclusion,  but  he  must  maintain  that,  as  far  as  he  then 
knew,  he  was  right. 

What  is  great  in  Patriotism  comes  not  from  the  love  of  one^s 
own  c»ountry  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  but  from  the  forgetful- 
ness  of  one's  own  self  in  the  possession  of  a  larger  idea  of 
humanity.  Christ  as  a  patriot  would  have  been  adored  by  the 
Jews,  and  probably  recognised  as  the  Messiah.  They  hated  Him 
because  He  loved  the  Gentile. 

Poetry  leaps  and  bubbles  forth  out  of  the  heart  of  youth  ;  in 
later  years  it  sinks  deep  inwards  and  filtrates  through  life  and  the 
world  around,  and  sometimes,  but  not  often,  it  flows  forth  in 
latter  vears  in  a  calm  clear  stream. 

There  is  no  saying  how  much  character  is  developed  by 
antagonism  to  convictions.  A  man  sees  his  inclinations  are 
sentimental ;  he  therefore,  to  avoid  excess  and  keep  the  balance  in 
Ui)t  mind,  throws  himself  into  utilitarian  objects ;  he  feels  him- 
self naturally  irreverent,  and  therefore  tries  to  cultivate  and 
jMwftHW   religious  feelings  ;   and  all  this    implies   no    want  of 
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sincerity,  rather  a  true  and  sincere  knowledge  of  his  own 
deficiencies. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  so  much  of  the  devil  in  it  that  it 
rebels  against  the  decrees  of  Nature,  will  have  its  own  way,  and 
ends  by  making  a  new  Nature  of  its  own, 

I  really  have  not  room  to  pity  everybody — I'm  not  God 
Alotighty. 

Poetry  keeps  a  man  from  ambition  by  extending  the  range 
of  his  aspirations  further  than  ambition  eau  reach,  but  it  may 
incline  him  to  selfishness,  by  so  diminishing  the  value,  and 
exhausting  the  meaning  of  other  objects,  that  the  instincts 
which  protect  and  elevate  Self  make  it  mighty  in  comparison. 

Why  may  we  not  look  on  a  state  of  things  as  possible  where 
Bcientitic  and  moral  truth  should  be  obligatory  on  every 
individual,  but  religious  belief  and  theory  should  be  as  free  and 
as  individual  as  iBsthetio  or  political  opinions  now  are  ? 

God  has  given  us  the  gift  of  Faith,  it  is  true,  but  He  has 
given  us  the  gift  of  Doubt  as  well. 

The  first  victory  of  Protestantism  was  the  right  to  read  the 
j  Bible,  the  next  must  be  the  right  U)  interpret  it. 

To  a  Theologian. 
Because  your  nature  can't  extend 
Its  sight  beyond  a  needle's  end, 
Aud  you  with  self-autficient  air 
Tell  us  how  plain  you  see  God  there. 
You  must  not  murmur  that  mine  eye. 
Moulded  and  trained  to  reach  the  sky, 
Views  Him  in  yon  far  star  as  clear 
As  ever  you  can  find  Him  near; 
And,  if  my  vision  is  more  tme, 
I  feel  His  presence  more  than  you. 
I  am  always  trying  to  place  myself  in  the  highest  class  iu 
the  School  of  Life,  and  impose  upon  myself  the  duty  o£  doing  the 
highest  work  my  faculties  can  (wssibly  perform,  forgetting  that  if 
I  do  not  do  the  school  busineesj  I  must  get  fiogged  for  idleness. 
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C\\v\o\\s  iln»:nn  that  I  bail  drowned  mvself  with  the  intention 
x'l*  vv^iiiini;:  hiwk  t«>  lifo  when  I  had  seen  what  it  was  like,  but  had 
Iv'Und  it  iin|H>ssihh»  to  do  so. 

My  hfo  is  as  ])ublie  as  that  of  a  waiter  at  a  large  inn. 

I  \W\  no  much  more  ])ain  in  the  presence  of  an  evil  than 
i»loasuri»  in  niv  ]H>wer  to  remedy  it. 

The  |>ursuit  of  fame  is  either  our  duty  or  a  pitiable  weakness 
uuworthv  of  a  man. 

It  is  certainly  much  easier  to  be  a  pure-minded  and  unselfish 
lahernl  than  Tory. 

Tliis  existence  is  mehmcholy  with  all  its  splendours — a  life  of 
/    immense  acquaintance  without  friendship  and  without  love. 

In  Knt^land  we  rarely  take  society  for  its  own  sake ;  it  is 
almost  always  either  rej^ardtnl  as  a  means  of  getting  on  in  life  or 
wttlinj^  oneself. 

(jrote  to  me:  "  If  we  are  to  have  a  new  religion,  I  hope 
vou  may  be  the  j)rophet  of  it,  as  it  will  be  the  only  good- 
natured  and  benevolent  one  the  world  has  yet  seen." 

One  may  look  on  Shelley  as  the  head  of  the  benevolent  and 
n»ven^nt  atheists  as  opposed  to  the  French   and  Byron ic  schools. 

The  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration  reduces  the  Bible  to  an 
'     Act  of  rarliamcnt. 

Hold  over  your  head  the  umbrella  of  religious  reverence,  and 
'  though  you  get  damp  with  infidelity  you  will  not  be  wetted 
*    through. 

You  calculate  the  s])iritual  advancement  of  the  people  by  the 
,  number  of  church  and  chapel  sittings ;  you  might  just  as  well 
decide  the  amount  of  food  consumed  in  a  house  from  the  number 
of  square  feet  occupied  by  the  kitchen. 

I  can  be  humble  enough,  but,  alas  !  I  always  tnow  that  I  am 

BO. 

One  can't  help  feeling  that  one's  Maker  must  have  a 
liumorous  pleasure  in  the  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  of  one's 
existence. 

Mrs.  Grote  to  me:  ^' Young  England,  with  all  thy  faults  I 
love  thee  still. '^ 
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Men  o£  poetical  temperament  seem  to  be  rarely  of  strong 
nahiral  affections  ;  the  imagination  seems  to  overpower  the 
instinct,  and  aubatitute  its  owd  objects. 

Why  is  the  present  English  social  system  like  the  Ptolemaic 
system  of  astronomy  ?  Because  it  is  full  oE  circles  which  ci'/ 
one  another. 

I  prefer  to  read  by  the  faint  and  clouded  sunlight  o£  a  great 
truth  than  by  the  accumulated  starlight  of  small  oaes. 

A  man  is  none  the  woi-se  fur  casting  a  good  many  asses'-skins 
before  his  own  comes  fairly  out — that  is,  provided  he  does  really 
cast  them  entirely, 

A  man  may  be  superficial  witboat  being  a  pretender — surface 
may  be  just  as  true  a  thing  as  substjince;  if  you  take  the  one 
for  the  other,  the  fault  is  yours. 

Having  no  duties  to  perform,  I  am  obliged  to  put  up  with 
pleasures. 

My  father  saying  "  good  dandy  roails  were  only  Ht  for  a  villa, 
he  liked  his  guests  to  feel  themselves  in  the  country." 

The  worst  effect  on  myself  resulting  from  attendance  on 
Parliament  is  that  it  prevents  me  from  forming  any  clear 
political  opinions  on  any  suhjects- 

Tlie  Tories  have  the  past,  the  Radicals  the  fntnre,  and  the 
Whigs  the  poor  narrow  uninteresting  present, 

You  might  fancy  by  his  remarks  that  my  father  had  just 
been  introduced  to  hia  family, 

Origiuality  must  be  more  or  less  un  sympathising,  and  there- 
fore unamiable ;  the  salient  points  of  character  cannot  touch 
other  minds  and  hearts  as  a  smooth  impassive  surface  can. 

Yes,  we  may  be  all  mad  together,  but  the  philosopher  will 
only  discern  the  madness  of  othei-s,  that  knows,  estimates,  and 
controls  his  own. 

Experience  !  Nonsense!  What  a  man  has  done  once,  that 
he'll  do  agiiin — with  a  difference. 

Good  conversation  is  to  ordinary  talk  what  whist  is  to 
playing  canls. 

Don't  grumble  when  your  friends  go  on  half-pay  by  marrying 
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or  settling  themselves  on  interests  apart  from  your  own ;  be 
thankful  that  they  do  not  quit  the  army  of  Affection  altog^ther^ 
or  even  go  over  to  the  enemy. 

"  You  are  a  man  of  a  large  heart,"  said  Lady  Waldeg^ve  to 
me.  *'That  may  he"  I  answered^  "but  it  is  not  near  so  useful 
as  a  narrow  mind/' 

I  look  on  the  intimate  and  independent  conversation  of 
;  important  men  as  the  cream  of  life. 

My  love  knows  no  more  of  forgetfulness  than  children  do  of 
death. 

Good  conversation  is  the  small  change  of  vested  pov/en 
I  which  implies  the  possession  of  more  precious  coins. 

In  this  age  of  ours  we  have  all  the  facilities  of  locomotion^ 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  impossibility  of  rest;  we 
have  all  the  conveniences  of  machinery,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  always  talking  of  the  dignity  of  rank ;  we  have  the  anaes- 
thesia of  chloroform  and  relief  from  the  inequalities  of  position, 
but  there  is  the  perpetual  sense  of  unended  responsibility,  which 
keeps  us  in  continual  doubt  and  difficulty. 

I  understand  the  gods  taking  the  young  and  fresh  and 
hopeful  for  the  sake  of  their  society,  but  what  can  they  do 
with  an  old  used-up  soul  like  mine  ? 

I  am  anxious  to  preserve  the  Constitution  of  my  country 
unimpaired,  as  I  would  that  of  my  own  body;  but  I  do  not 
think  I  should  secure  that  object  by  stagnation  or  privation,  but 
rather  by  good  food  and  sufficient  exercise,  by  healthy  circula- 
tion and  nutritive  digestion. 

Gladstone's  method  of  impartiality  is  being  furiously  earnest 
on  both  sides  of  a  question. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  persecution  fascinates  and 
obscures  the  minds  of  the  best  men  ?  Fancy  the  united  pleasures 
of  the  exercise  of  cruelty  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  love  of 
Truth  ! 

Yes,  I  live  for  Pleasure  and  for  Power :  for  Pleasure  that 
injures  no  one,  and  Power  that  benefits  Mankind. 

The  great  value  of  the  Bible  is  that  it  is  not,  like  the  Koran, 
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the  work  of  one  god,  bat  of  many — from  thL'  fierce  patriot-Ood 
of  the  Jewa,  to  the  universal  human  God,  Christ, 

I  always  wish  that  Christiauity  had  come  lat«r  into  the 
world,  so  that  it  should  have  been  the  highest  ideal  of  life  and 
manhood  us  it  is  to  come,  rather  than  of  what  has  been  and 
is  passed  away. 

The  worst  part  of  failui'e  in  life  is  the  envy  of  the  successful. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  be  just  at  onL-e  to  them  and  to  our- 
selves. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  acts  of  my  life  that  I  look  back  to 
with  the  greatest  regret  as  having  impeded  and  damaged  my 
means  of  usefulness  and  exertion  of  talents  and  occasions  of 
improvement,  have,  in  the  main,  been  the  result  of  good,  high, 
and  honourable  motives ;  whereas  many  of  the  so-called  successes 
in  life  have  been  founded  on  poor  and  vain  principles  of  action, 
and  often  prosecuted  by  unworthy  means, 

I  believe  there  is  nothing  so  rare  as  a  happy  life  betweeu 
thirty  and  fifty,  in  the  years  when  the  hopes  vanish  and  the 
realities  come  out  clear,  when  the  failures  of  life  become  distinct, 
and  the  limitations  of  success  visible,  when  the  ])ast,  which  was 
so  lightly  prized  when  passing,  is  looked  back  on  with  envy, 
and  the  future  is  regarded  with  tremulous  uncertainty,  it  may  be 
with  dread, 

I  look  on  the  Parable  of  the  Talents  as  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel,  and  could  almost  be  contented  to  lose  my  faculties  in  the 
consideration  that  I  was  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of 
employing  them. 

There  will  be  always  cross-lights  troubling  every  earnest 
i  mind. 
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Botham,  Mrs.,  i.  150 

Boulogne,  i.  21,  22,  66,  57,  69,  60,  65, 
68 ;  ii.  8 

Bournemouth,  ii.  427 

Bowen,  Sir  George,  recollections  of  his 
visit  to  America  with  Lord 
Houghton,  ii.  328 

Brandis,  Professor,  i.  97 ;  ii.  78 

Brazil,  Emperor  of,  ii.  262 

Bre^ikfasts.  R.  M.  Milnes's,  i.  186,  228, 
461,  473 

Bright,  Henrj',  friendship  with  Lord 
Houghton,  ii.  141,  172,  176,  196, 
205,  242,  251,  269,  271 ;  his  ixam- 
phlet,  "  Unpunished  Cruelties  on 
the  High  Seas,"  273,  279,  281,283, 
289,  297  ;  "  Year  in  a  Lancashire 
Garden,"  304.  318,  327,  384;  visit 
to  Cannes  with  Lord  Houghton, 
420  ;  Lord  Houghton  \iBiis  him  at 
Bournemouth,  427 ;  death,  1884, 
427,  431 

Bright.  John,  his  Free  Trade  doctrines, 
i.  369,  513;  ii.  13,  16;  meeting 
with  Lord  John  Russell,  38  ;  sym- 
pathies during  the  American  war, 
65,  143,  144 ;  the  Franchise  Bill, 
150,  151 ;  speaks  at  the  Reform 
banquet  at  3lanchestcr,  157,  178 ;   { 


illness,  226,  271,   333;  oa   Loid 
Houghton's  poems,  409 
British  Association,  i.  146 ;  meeting  at 

Plj-mouth,  ii,  365 
British  Museum,  i.  234 ;  the  l\u<ta» 

ship,  ii.  277,  279,  406 
Brittany,  i.  231 

"Broad  Stone  of  Honour,  The,*"  by 
Kenelm  Digby,  i.  117 

Bronte,  Charlotte ;  friendship  with  R. 
M.  Milnes  and  Thackeray,  L  428, 
429  ;  Milnos*s  kindness  to  her  rela- 
tions, 429 ;  Mrs.  Gkukell's  interest 
in  her,  476,  527 ;  ii.  283 

Brookfield,  Rev.  C,  i.  489,  623;  iL 
170,  297 

Brooks's  aub,  i.  19,  601 

Brougham,  Lord ;  friendship  with  the 
King  of  Hanover,  L  301 ;  agminrt 
the  Factory  Bill,  325 ;  the  O'Coo- 
nell  Api)eal  Case,  336 ;  his  opinion 
of  Mihie8*s  "  Letter  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe,"414,415;  his  attack  on  Lord 
Palmerston^s  policy,  419;  remarks 
on  the  Apostles  and  the  Times,  433 : 
Social  Science  Congress,  ii.  25 ;  at 
Cannes  with  Lord  Houghton,  121, 
122,  281,  401. 

Broughton,  Lord,  i.  43 ;  visit  of  R.  M. 
Milnes  to  Ted  worth,  ii.  120 

Broughton,  Miss,  ii.  338 

Browning,  Mrs.  Barrett,  i.  279 

Browning,  Robert,  "Strafford,"  by, 
i.  196;  intimacy  of  R.  M.  Milnes 
with,  383;  ii.  10,  70;  the  Athemeom 
Club,  78 ;  the  Queen  and,  198,  243, 
244 ;  stories  of  him  by  8.  Kirkup, 
249,  256,  264 ;  on  the  death  of  Lady 
Houghton,  291 

Bruce,  Mrs.,  ii.  190 

Bruges,  i.  24 

Brummel,  Beau,  i.  32,  37 ;  his  fallen 
fortunes,  244 

Brunow,  Baron,  Russian  Ambassador 
in  London,  i.  487 

"Brunswickers,"  The  (Cambridge 
University),  i.  69,  61 

Brussels,  i.  24,  25,  97 

Br\'ant,  Mr.,  President  of  the  Centuiy 
'Club,  ii.  329 

Bucclouch,  Duke  of,  ii.  262 

Buchanan,  Mr.  Robert,  befriends  David 
Gray,  the  Scoteh  poet,  ii.  54 

Buchanan,  Sir  Andrew^  i.  464 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  i.  271 

Buckingham  Palace,  Wordsworth  and 
R.  M.  Milnes  attend  a  masked  ball 
at,  i.  119 


I 


iiuUt-r,  Chsrlea,  HO.  81,  B3 ;  tuilt  to 
miike  an  iutnroaaion  in  PHiUumout, 
00,171;  B.M.Milnee'8nviilini 
IHU,  ST2;  jm  iTtipril  on  a  fani:')- 
buU,  2B0,  Bote:  303, 324,  3T5 :  duntb, 
40ai  K.M.MiIne>'Btnb>iteto,  414, 
489:  a.  29,  19G 

Duller,  Un.,  i.  99 

llulwet,  Ii^tton  {are  Lytton,  Lord) 

Biilwer,  Hit  Heory,  Engtiah  miniatcl 
at  Madrid,  i.  391,  39U,  399,  400 

ItuiueD,  Chevalier,  i.  124,  126,  151, 
153,  173,  228,  305,  340,  343,  344, 
439;  MiIne«'*viutt0.ii.ll»,  20,211 
death,  e<1 

Buiuea,  QcoTgc,  i  473 ;  ii,  IS :  remisia- 
cdDCM  of  R.  M.  Uilnea,  67,  68, 
123,  126,  1S3,  154,  173,  230,  281, 
2Sfi,  343,  3b2,  397,417 

Uurdctt-Caiitts,  Iiuroiiai>s.  ii.  179,  202, 
260:  364 

BiiTghorah,  Lord,  i.  23 

BunuLby,  Qiptain.  ii.  367 

Bonis  AUnivenarj-,  The,  i.  60C 

Bomi,  Bobert,  Unveiling  of  Ktalue  ol, 
ii.  365 

Burtfln,  Lwly,  ii.  301,  302,  370 

BoHon,  Sir  kichurd,  i,  402  ;  article  by 
R.  H.  Uilnes  in  the  t-Ualim-gh 
Jtiriiir,  Li.  76,  300 

Bosk,  Uin  Ifachfl,  i.  6 

Bnalc,  Hr.  Hana.  i.  6 

Bate,  Lord,  i.  316 

Butler,  Dr.,  i.  53;  Miuttr  of  Tiinitr, 
ii.  435 

BuKton,  ii.  350 

Byron,  Lord,  i.  72;  rprolb  at  Cam- 
bridge Uni  vanil  y  agu  inat  hi*  pootry , 
74,  77  :  Moore'H  "  Life  "  erf  him, 
88,  89,  104 1  Kuiiiuiintuice  vith 
Hadame  Uaiccioli.  136 ;  influeni^e 
on  the  wane,  1836,  171;  Leigh 
Uunt'a  opinion  of  him,  ii.  203 

"  Bynintium,"  aabjoct  oI  Ounhridgp 
ptiie  poem  (or  1S30,  i.  93 

C'ninc,  Hall,  ii.  367 

Cain),  i.  28-2;  R.  M.  Milnes'g  visit  tu, 

389 :  ii.  410, 427 
CainiB.  Lord,  ii.  240,415 
CWder,  Kiver,  u,  2 
CBlvin.  ii.  134 
'Uimbridge  Amateur  Diamatici  Club,  i. 
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Cambridge,  Duke  of,  i.  S07  ;  ii. 
Cambridge  House,  i.  T 
Cambri^e  Union  Society,  i. 
53,37,  5H,  59,  SI,  62;  iU  i 
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Byron,  72;  loading  men  who  took 
part  in  its  prucoodingB  in  IH:i9,  74- 
76  ;  A.  UidUm,  Uiliies,  and  T. 
Sunderland,  sent  oa  a  deputation  to 
the  kindred  aodetr  at  Oxford,  to 
maintain  the  Bupenoiity  of  Shelley 
to  Byron,  77 ;  K.  M.  Milnea'a  hc 
count  of  the  visit  and  disi.'aaBion,  IS ; 
"  Transaction*,"  83 ;  It.  M.  M. 
HLites  his  inability  to  lead  it,  92; 
two  Bueechos  by  K.  M.  M.,  93  ; 
<-  nearly  nt  death'' sduor,"  1831, 106 : 
opening  of  new  rooms  by  Lord 
Houghton,  ii.  159-166. 

CumpbcU,  Charlea,  i.  50 

(;i(mpbeU,  Lady,  i.  106,  107,  IID 

Campbell,  Lord,  the  O'Coniiull  Appeal 
Case,  i.  336;  ii.  71 

Campbell,  Miu  (aiater  ol  Thomas 
Cnmpboll  the  poet),  i.  48 

Campbell.  Sir  C,  i.  509 

Citmpbull,  Thomna,  the  poet,  i.  9Q  ; 
acquaintani.'e  with  R.  M.  Milnm 
and  his  faOier,  121,  171,  1T3;  death 
(1844],  329,  333;  R.  M.  Milnos 
RFCuros  an  appointment  in  the  Civil 
Servieo  for  the  nearost  reUtivo.  329 

Canada,  Lord  Houghton's  visit,  ii.  308 

l^analotti.  i.  106 

Cnnne*,  ii.  121,  184.420 

Canning,  Lord,  Ooremor- General  nf 
India,  i.  512;  ii.  3 

Canning,  lIr.,8ecn)tiU'y  of  State,  1806, 
i.  9,  80 

Canning,  Hir  Stratford,  i.  272  :  friend- 
ship with  K.  M.  Uilnea,  282 

Canrobert,  Marshal,  ii.  2US 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  i.  465 ; 
"  Essays  and  ReTiews,"  IL  131 

Canterbury,  Lord,  i.  208,  270 
Captain.  Loss  of  the,  ii.  233,  23G,  236 

Cardwell,  Mr.,  rwdgnation  of  office,  i. 
,tD3  ;  ii.  26 

Carleton,  Dudley,  ii.  178 

Curlialo,  Lottl,  i.  301 :  ii.  133 

Carlton  Clsb,  Withdrawal  of  R.  M. 
Milnea  from  the,  i.  401,  6D1 

Cailylo,  Mra.,  i.  333;  wid  Lady  Aah- 

b'urton,  ii,  423 
Cnrlyle,   Thomas,   Ooetbe's    influence 
upon,  i.  116;  roaidcnce  at  Chuynu 
Row,   171:   acquiiintanee  with  R. 
M.  Milnea,  and  appreciation  of  his 
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8.  KogGTS*8,  190;  completes  the 
"French  Revolution,"  and  ap- 
pears as  a  lecturer,  192,  193 ; 
"  Sartor  Resartus,"  200,  293 ;  letter 
to  R.  M.  Milnos,  209,  217 ;  lectures, 
220  ;  reported  statement  about  him 
by  R.  M.  Milnes,  224 ;  Emerson's 
"Nature,"  224;  meeting  with 
Thirlwall,  228 ;  growing  intimacy 
with  R.  M.  Milnes,  229 ;  projects 
the  London  Librar>%  234,  236; 
viiit  to  Frj'ston,  261-269,  268; 
letter  to  R.  M.  M.  on  the  York 
Courthouse,  Scotch  people,  sug- 
gesting Milnes  should  found  a 
"priest's  cell"  at  Fr}-ston,  266— 
268 ;  letter  to  R.  M.  M.,  on  the 
Copyright  Bill,  &c.,  276—278; 
letter  to  the  same  on  the  Oiartist 
Riots,  &c.,  281,  282 ;  letter  to  the 
same  on  the  latter's  return  from  the 
East,  290 ;  Tennyson's  pension, 
296;  visit  to  the  Bishop  of  St. 
DaWds,  302,  303 :  letter  to  R.  M. 
M.  on  Cowpor's  "  Crow,"  and  ask- 
ing for  information  relative  to 
the  Darley  family,  308, 309 ;  "  Crom- 
well,"  308,  360;  letter  to  R.  M. 
Milnes,  March,  1844,  on  "Pahn 
Leaves,"  Mahomet,  &c.,  323,  324 ; 
visit  to  Air.  W.  E.  Forster  at  Raw- 
don,  386,  387  ;  his  opinion  of 
Milnes's  "  Letter  to  Lord  Lans- 
doi^Tie,"  416  ;  his  "  Sayings"  from 
R.  M.  Milnes's  Commonplace  Book, 
435,  4  36;  his  advice  to  Milnes  at 
being  passed  over  \)j  Sir  Robert 
Tei'l,  437 ;  article  m  Frasfr  on 
Slaver}',  439 ;  opinion  of  Lady 
AHhburton,  ii.  26  ;  "  Frederick  the 
Great,"  94,  127  ;  his  wife's  illness, 
112,  127 ;  Lord  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
voraity  of  Edinburgh,  144;  death 
of  Mrs.  Carl  vie,  149;  his  visit  to 
Fryston  (1866),  148;  on  his  wife's 
qualities,  149;  Titneh,  153;  Bio- 
graphy of  Stirling,  161,  250;  on 
Ijord  Houghton's  cheer\'  stoicism, 
345,  369;  his  death  (1881),  401; 
happiness  of  his  married  life,  425  ; 
his  "  Sayings  "  from  Jjord  Hough- 
ton's Commonplace  Books,  Appen- 
dix, 477—481 

Cam6,  M.,  on  the  Paris  fortifications, 
i.  742 

Carnival  at  Rome,  i.  151 

Casti  Arconati,  i.  107 

Casertc,  i.  125 


I   Castlercagh,  Lord,  i.  23 

'   C-atesb^',  Monsigpiore,  ii.  300 

Cathohcs ;  proposed  Ptoliamentuy 
measure  of  relief  defeated  in  1806, 
i.  9  ;  R.  M.  Milnes'B  fljrmpathy  in 
early  life  with  them,  118;  the  gulf 
separating  them  from  the  ProCeit- 
ants  in  Ireland,  120;  endownunt 
of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  300,  801, 
320 ;  aggression  in  England,  446, 
446  ;  effect  of  the  Maynooth  gjiant 
on  the  clerg^',  ii.  198 

"  Cave  of  Aduliam,"  iL  160 

Cavendish,  seventh  Doke  of  Devon- 
shire,  i.  63,  62 

Cavendishes,  The,  i.  5 

Cavour,  Count,  ii.  10;  124 

Century  Club,  ii.  329 

Ceylon :  Govemorsbip  of  Charles 
MacCarthy.  i.  123 

Chamberlain,  Miss,  iL  421 

Chambers,  Mrs.,  i.  150 

Chambord,  Comte  de,  ii.  425  , 

"  Characteristics,  Aug^ust,  1875,"  note- 
book of  Lord  Houghton,  containing 
a  record  of  his  visit  to  America,  ii. 
309—312 

Charade,  by  W.  S.  Landor,  i.  183 

Chaucer,  i.  119 

Chesham,  Lord,  ii.  294 

Chester,  Bishop  of,  ii.  17,  137 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  i.  291 

Chicago,  ii.  309,  312 

Childers,  Mr.,  ii.  260,  269 

Choate,  J.  H.,  ii.  334 

Cholera  in  Italy,  i.  161 

CTiorley's  novels,  ii.  282 

Christ  and  London ;  a  remark  of  Carly  Ic, 
i.  435 

Christ,  the  silence  of,  a  remark  of 
Carlyle  on,  i.  435 

"Christian  Art,"  M.  Rio's,  i.  168,  292 

Christian,  Princess,  ii.  190 

Christie,  W.  D.,  describes  the  associa- 
tion of  the  "Apostles"  at  Cam- 
bridge, i.  82  ;  ii.  449 

Christmas  Annuals,  i.  177 

Church,  General,  i.  133 

Church  and  State,  Lord  Honghtan*8 
opinion  on  the  connection  of,  ii. 
192 

Circourt,  Comto  and  Comteeae,  accora- 
panv  R.  M.  Milnes  on  a  tonr  throogli 
Northern  Italv,  i.  143, 161  ;  ii,  145, 
234 

Civil  Service  Reform,  Carlyle's  opinion! 
on,  i.  494,  495 

Civita  Vectrhia,  i.  122 
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Clarenaon  I*rd,  i.  18*,o25;  ii.  9,  127, 

13j.  17G,  460 
Ckitrisanle,  I^rd,  i.  92,  473,  40fl 
Clurlce,  Colonrl,  ii.  411 
ClereUnd,  Duke  ot,  i.  96  ;  ii.  135 
Cliffonl,  Sir  Aogiutiu.  ii.  23 
Clinton,  Ludy  Susan,  i.  5U 
Cluth  and  woollen  trades  of  Leeds  luid 

Wakefield,!.  I,  2 
Clotli  manufnctore,  the  oldest  EnKliah 
induatry,    i.     1 ;     mnnopolised    in 
WakeBeld  by  the  Milneeea  in  the 
eidhtei'nth  contiiry,  3 
Cluture  in  PurtiHrnent,  ii.  416 
Uough,  Arthur  Hugh,  i.  463,  490 
CobUitt,  Wiltiani.  Icctum  at  St.  Ivra, 

i.  91,  ini 
Cobdon.    Richard,   Free    Tmde    doc- 
trines,  i,   3S9 :   intimacy  with  K. 
M.  MilneH,   377,  383;   remark  on 
the    French    Sofialists,    434 :    re- 
mnrk    of    Carlylu,    "  an    inspired 
bHgm&n,"   Ite.,   436,   613,    ii.   16; 
ItuBsell's  opinion  of  his  Budget,  24, 
423 
Cockbum,  Sir  Alexander,  ii.  136 
Codrington,  Ueneral,  i,  509 
Coleridge,     1:11.     T.  ;      his     "Andent 
MunnDr,"  i.  HI;    dellnitioo  of  a 
Kentleraan.  80 ;   on  "  Church  and 
.SUte,"     8S,      146 :      dinner-table 
talker,   IQO ;   uavciling  of  bast  al 
Westmiosler  Abbey.  432 
Coliseum.  The,  Rome,  L  l'i2 
Collins,  WUkio,  i.  463 ;  ii.  79 ;  Tidts 

Fiyston,  127.  183,  361 
Collyer,  Dr.  Robert,  ii.  312 
Colrillo,  8ir  James,  n  friend  of  R.  H. 
Millies,!.  199.  229,  234,  292.  322, 
3S2,  409  ;  ii.  38.  73,  To  ;  death,  393 
Combermere.  Lord,  i.  £9 
Commonplace  Boots,    Extracts  from 
Lord  Houghton's  i.  419—4:22,  423, 
H  424:  sayings  of  Carlyle,  436,  436; 

^b  I'ontains  elan  sayings    of    Ouizot, 

^H  Biilmor,  King  I^is  PhUippc,  De 

^H  TocijuBTilip,    Citote,   Fnsey,    Sped- 

^H  ding,    TbackeTHy,   Lord   Morpeth, 

^H  Buusen,  MscHulJiy.  Charles  Butter, 

^H  Tennyson,    Hir    IJavid    Brewster, 

^H  Prottssor     Airy,    W  lie  well,     and 

^H  others,  436;   sayings  on  Itlitnes's 

^H  own  foibles,   437;  note  on   Feel's 

^H  acddent  and  denth,  443 ;  ii.  276 ; 

^H  sajings  of  Sydney  Smith,  Carlyle, 

^^t  und  othpra,  Appendix,  469 — 497 

^H         "  Complaint      of     (ilonquotch.     The," 
^H  poem  by  Lord  Houghton,  ii.  241 


•■  Coningibv,"'  tl,  U.  Slilnes's  ■ 
in  ffoorf'."  J/fljiu:i«f  on,  !.  319 

Constant,  B.,  i.  70 

Constantinople,  Tisit  of  R.  M.  Milnes 
to,  i,  2B3 

Conversation,  the  true  art  of,  !.  190 

Convocation,  attaetc  on  "  Ess:iys  and 
Reviews,"  !!.  128—131 

C'Onyngliam,  Lady,  i.  I  .i2 

Cook,  Ktixa,  ii  344 

Copenhagten.  i.  14 

Copyright  Bill,  I83H ;  letter  from 
Wordsworth  to  K  II.  Milnes,  i. 
226,227;  (1842)  R.U.Milne8'B  in- 
terest in  it,  275,  276 

Corfu,  i.  126,  128,  129,  130 

Corinne,  i.  113 

Cork,  Lady,  i.  96 ;  ii.  387 

Com  Laws,  The,  i.  278;  meet- 
ing lit  Covent  Oorden,  322,  369; 
thu  crisis  of  .Tanuar}-,  1345,  366, 
367 ;  their  repeat,  May  15,  1846. 
371 

Corn/iill  .Vagaiiiie,  Poem  by  Milnes  in. 
ii.  64,  112 

Cornish.  Mrs.,  ii,  321 

Cornwall,  Barry,  Allusion  by  Charles 
Sumner  to,  i.  327 

Cosmopolitan  Club,  i.  44 

CottcnliBni,  Lord;  the  O'Connell  ap- 
peal rase.  i.  336 

Court  of  Ultimate  Appeal,  Views  of 
H.  M.  Milnes  on  the,  i.  336 

Courtenny,  Lord,  i.  332 

Courvoiuer,  i.  187,  426 

Cousin,  v.,  i.  70,  72;  ii.  121 

Coventty.  tjady,  L  151 


Cowper,  Lndy,  ii.  01 
Cowper,  Spencer,  i.  B13  -ilo 
Cowpar'a  "  Crow,"    Carlyle' 


OIney,  Sonnet  by 


.  L  308 
Cowper's  Grave 

R.  M.  Milnes  on,  i.  194 
Cranboumt'.  lidy,  i!.  177 
Ciiinboume,  Ixird,  ii.  177 
Craven,  Mrs.,  "  Rocit  d'une  Swiir,"  by, 

ii.  136 
"  LVescent  and  lie  Ctobb,  The,"  Eliot 

Warburton's.  i.  100 
Crewe,     the     Honountbte     Annabel, 

Marriage   of   It.   M.   Mitnes  to,  i. 

447,  4.^0 
Crewe,  Lord,  i.  447.  497 :  ii.  240 
Crimean  War, !.  486  ;  lufFeringa  of  the 

British     troops,     &c.,     493 :     Uiss 

NighlingBls's  Missiun,   433,    509; 
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wmnt  of  medical  btom,  500;  pro* 
cUmAtioirof  pnce,  I806.  ii.  8 

C^ker,  J.  W.,L  111,391 

*•  CromwelL"  Carirle'*.  L  308,  360 

C*tuwle.  Mr.  Charles;,  i.  455 

CrowqailL  Alfred.  L  179 

Croy.  L  14« 

Cnr^  Ftiburv :  Lord  Houghton's  kst 
pablic  appvumnce  in  Ix>ndon  at  a 
ttiDZbsT  ci^nen  hj  Cyrus  Field,  ii.  434 

CoUriu  Cardinal,  1.  124.  498 

Cunlidt^.  Mrs.,  t  159 

CuBoueham,  Lord,  L  24 

CmuA.  Robert,  i.  445 

Caddae:  his  abuse  of  Runia,i.  SS5»  326 

CmrMT,  Baron,  i.  68 

Dmip  Xew;  contribotioBi  of  Miss 
Manineau,L525;  xL32;  aitkfeoii 
TlMMnasSunderiaiid,  166;  ■wnoiial 
to  Leigh  Hunt  SMi.  246,  281; 
Bulgarian  hocron,  M6 

MilneK'K  ttcomkm  %o  ^d^  feocig^ 

ii.  101.  102 
DalrvmpK  Sir  H«ph,  i  4i 
Dsrler,  Geatf^  i.  JMH) 
Harreb,  (Viitiun,  i.  ^T 
Hashwood,  rvikmtii.  :i.  di.  ^ 

Dandot.  ii    )(^  v      **v 

P'AhitihI.  .  rin.    »  4.^    T«««^^,«;® 
PhiloMWm  S~n#4t|j:.  Wlf;  lu  131, 

P' A uvAnptit    ♦•»»»*«*  **  ^^ 

PhV>.    I.^»     '    ^*-         ^       .^       A**.  OKI. 

P<-  OhHTht^.  T>«€,  ».  4*^ 

TV-  Grcv.  liorii. »  *-'^        ..v 
Do  Lhu>>,  W  T>rTniyii.  1  «^ 

-120;  177;  ?f^>;J<^»*f^^"- 
M.Milneb.  !<»?*  -^• 

Penl.  i.  21  . 

Milnw.  1.  4/S.  WWW-"  wjj*   |;5 
1S6,  192t  21H,  ^^*» 
Penman.  T^ni,  thr  OOm^^  ^W^ 

TV.  V'^i  '  J®*-    »4-*d««^«*^ 
Derby,  I^rd,  1.  W4 .  ^"  *• 


Administration,  478 ;  PHrae  Minis- 
ter, ii.  149,  187,  189 

Derbyshire,  The  Milneses  spnuig  from, 

1.  o 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  i.  229 ;  Chancel- 
lor  of  Cambridge  Unit-ersitv,  ii. 
161  •  * 

Dickens,  CTmrles,  reference  by  C.  Sum- 
ner, i.  281,  306,  333  ;  as  an  actor 
358;  ii.  80,  139;  death  and  inter-' 
ment  in  Westminster  Abbey,  227- 
229;  his  grandmother  and  the 
Crewe  family,  227,  256,  257,  289 

Dieppe,  1.  34 

Dig^,  Kenelm,  "The  Bit)ad  Stone  of 
Honour,"  and  "  Moree  Catholici," 
by,  i.  117 

Dilke,  Sir  Charles,  ii.  256,  303,  387 

Dinner-table  talkers,  Distinguished,  i. 

Diflraeli,  Benjamin  (see  Beoconsfield, 
Lord)  * 

Dissenters,  The;  missionary  enthu- 
siasm, 1. 159  ;  bittemesa  and  fiinati- 
cism,  294,  300 ;  the  Tahiti  aifair, 

«  Dobbin,  Major,"  i.  76 

Dobell,  Sydney,  befriends  Dand  Grav 
ii.  60,  51  •  * 

Dodson,  Mr.,  ii.  388 
Dolby,  Mrs.  Sainton,  iL  193 
Doncaster,  i.  30 
Donizetti,  ii.  259 
Donne,  W.  B.,  ii.  127 
Dor6,  Gufltave,  ii.  176 
D'Orwiy,  Count,  at  Gore  House  i   185 

228,  377,  432 
Douglas,  Sir  Charles,  i.  205 
Doyle,  Richard,  i.  465 
Doyle,   Sir  Francis,   i.   77 ;   refers  in 
his  Reminiscences  to  the   Sheilev 
doputation    to    Oxford,    and    the 
honours  which  fell  to  Milnes   86  • 
visitor  at  Fryston,  256,  279  ;  'mar- 
ries Miss  WjTin,  330,  354 
Dublin,  i.  110,  112 
Dublin    Beviewy    Review    of    Milnes's 

poems  in  the,  i.  262 
Ducrot,  General,  ii.  268 
Dudley,  Lady,  ii.  191 
Dudley,  Lord,  ii.  208 
Duelling  at  Bonn,  i.  98 
Duff,  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant,  ii.  426 
Dufferin,  Lord,  ii.  83,  397 
Dufoui-,  Aries,  ii.  134 
Duncan,  Lady  Elizabeth,  ii.  365 
Duncan,  Lord,  i.  71 
Duncombe,  Tom,  i.  202,  324 


Durgmi,  Mr.,  i.  4B5 
Duty    on    foreii!;n   liaoks.   motiin    of 
R.  M.  Uilnes  for  tlm  aboIiUoa  of, 


Earthquake  at  Rom^.  i.  122 

Euatlalce,  Mrs.,  i.  431 

'•  Ecco  Homo,"  The  author  of,  ii,  178 

Edgeworth,  Miis,  i.  113;  Memoira,  ii. 
183 

Edinburgh,  L  4",  242 

Edinhnrgh,  Duke  of,  mairian',  ii,  276 

EdinbuTsh  Rrriiw.  i.  106  ;  R.  M.  Milnus' 
article  on  Kuuia,  317.  323,  369; 
other  articlea  hy  R.  AI.  U.,  446; 
article  by  R.  M,  M.  ou  Sir  Richard 
Barton,  ii.  7S ;  Lord  Houghtnn'fl 
article  on  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon," 
136;  Houghton's  roviow  of  "The 
Spanish  tlypsy,"  1B2,  220;  Lord 
Houghton's  article  on  Landor, 
221 :  Lord  Houghton't  article  on 
"Lothair,"  223,282 

Edacation  Bill,  Mr.  Foi'fltar'a,  i.  385 

Effinghuin  House,  i.  7 

Effingham,  Laid,  linet  on  Fem1)ertoa 
Milniw,  i.  G 

Eg«rtoii,  Francis,  i.  lo9 

£ldon,  Lord,  "  Life  "  of,  i.  340 

Elgin,  Lord,  i.  408.  431 

Etiot,  GcOT^B,  ii.,  1Q3,  283  ;  friendship 
with  Lord  Houghton,  37fl 

E^iot,  Lord,  i.  271 

"  EUen  Middlotoa,"  Gladstone's  review 
of,  i.  335 

EUenborough,  Lord,  i.  3  82 

Elteamere.  Lord,  i.  i'il 

Ellice,  Edward,  i.  84.  96;  ii.  241 

Emerson,  R,  W.,  conespondence 
between  R.  M.  Milnes  and  Uirlyle 
on  the  works  of,  i.  224,  22S\  his 
tii«t«ry  and  chanicter,  237 — 239  ; 
his  letter  to  R,  M.  Milnes  on  the 
Intter's  review  of  his  essays,  241, 
242,  323,  ii.  307 ;  entertains  Lord 
Houghton  at  Concord,  31H 

"  Endymion,"  Article  by  Lord 
Hooghton  in  JUactiHUan'i  3£aaa:iM 
on,  ii.419 

Sttflitkmaa,  The,  HulUm's  criticiam 
of  Tennyson's  poems  in,  i.  117 

"  Eothen,"  i.  340,  346 

Gpaminondaa,  i.  129 

Epilogue  to  Much  Ada  Atml  yalliing, 
written  by  R.  M.  Milnes,  i.  84 

Errington,  Mr.,  ii,  424 

"  Esmys  and  Itevicvi,"  Attack  in 
Convocation, and  debate  inthc  House 


of  Lords  on,  ii.  128,  129:  Lord 
Houghton's  speech  in  defence  of, 
129  ;  Lord  Wcstbury's  speech  on 
the    attack  of   (' ■"-      '" 
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Eugenie.  The  Empress,  at  the  opening 
of  the  Sue«  Canal,  ii.  207,  209,  210. 

234,  23o,  239,  383 
"Eustace,"  i.  113 
El-arts,  Mr.,  ii.  322,  323 
"Events    of     1848,    The,"    by    Lonl 

Houghton,  ii.  441 
Ewart,  Mia.,  ii.  20 
EzamtHir,  The,  i.  617 
Executions,  Subatitution  of  private  for 

public ;  Lord  Houghton's  advocacy 

of  the  ohango,  ii.  280 
Exeter,  Bishop  of,  Humoro'is  allusion 

of  Sydney  Smith  to  the.  i.  300 ;  ii. 

39.  260 
EietCT  Hall  and  Topcry,  i.  434 
Eyre,  General,  i.  609 

Factory  Education,  i.  294 

Factory  Legislation  ;  LoiJ  Ashli'j'a 
propositian,  i.  324 

Fairbuim,  Sir  Andrew,  ii.  387 

Faao,  Julian,  i.  46B;  "  Tamihiuscr," 
iL  09,  116,  178,  226 

Fuirar,  Archdeacon,  ii.  182 

Fawcett,  Henry,  i.  469 

Fayrer.  Sir  Joseph,  ii.  426 

Fenian  attempt  to  blow  up  the  lluu»e 
of  Detention,  ii.  188 

Fenwick,  Miss,  i.  192 

Fesch,  Cardinal ;  sale  of  his  pii'turca, 
i.  72 

Field,  Cj-rufl,  ii.  434 

Fielding,  i.  222 

Fiesole,  i.  144 

"  Fifty,  The,"  a  delwiling  sucicly  at 
Cambridge,  i.  100 

Fitxolarence,  i.  9S 

Fitzgerald,  Edward,  ii.  263,  377 

Fitxgemld.  Lord  Edward,  i.  110,  270 

FitaOerald,  Mr.  Gerald,  I^rd  Hough- 
ton's son-in-law,  ii,  407.  432 

FitzGeruld,  Mrs.  Gerald,  Lord  Hough- 
ton's elder  daughter,  i.  473,  486, 
517;  ii.  10.  19,  60,  81,  158.  169. 
171.  181,  198,  201.  201,  298,387, 
39<'>;  marriage,  407,  408,  413,  416, 
432 

FitCTOv,  AognutuB,  i.  49,  62.  81,  91, 
96,  97 

Fitiroy,  H„  i.  489 

FitJiwiUiams,  The,  i.  5,  479;  ii.  153, 


(jaribaldi,  Guiiteppe,  ii.  124,   l».'j.  ^OB, 

396 
Garibaldi, Kiu^otCi.  1.403;  ii.VH.iOH 
Garrison,  Williani  Lloyd.  U.  177 
QiukeU,   Mr.   James    Milnea,   i. 
dcKriboa  R.  H,  M.'a  tnlcnte  a 
debntec,  58,  T2,  78,  92;  Member  ot 
Parli(mientforWBiilock,202;  ollicc 
in  Peel'a  Adminiatrntion,  272 ;  the 
BroDt^papc[S,62T;  ii.  17S,  199,252 
Gaakoll,  Sirs.,  her  intoreet  in  Charlutti! 
Bronte,  i.  476  ;  ceiuorions  receptioa 
of  "  Ruth,"  nnd  Milnea's  lympathy, 
481 
0«i,  1%^.  i.  lOS 
Oenlis,  Mndaaie,  Ruler<m<:e  of  W,  S. 

Lflndorlo,i.  181,  182 
Genoa,  i.  122 
Gentluman,  Coleridge's  deSnitioD  of  u, 

i.  SO 
George  IV..  Death  of,  i.  99 
GerbQt.  AbW.  "■  13* 
OsmiaaB,  Lord  St.,  i.  483 
Giant's  CauBeway,  The,  i.  112 
Ginirdin,  Emile,  ii.  1T3 
Gladstone,  Robortson,  ii.  IB3,  288,  319 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  ortracta  from  letters 
from  Arthur  Hallam  on  J.  M.  Oaa- 
kell  and  R.  M.  M.,  i.  37,  5H ; 
an  undergraduate  at  Ojtfotd,  77 ; 
R.  M.  M.'s  opinion  of  him,  78  ; 
a  talk  «-ith  R.  Montcith  about 
R.  M.  U.,  191 ;  latter  to  R.  M.  M. 
on  his  sister's  illneHs,  ire,  199; 
Tisit  to  Scotland,  200;  "Young 
England,"  2t8,  226;  London  Li- 
br^y,  237 ;  letter  to  R.  M.  M.  on 
"  One  Tniet  More,"  260,  281 ;  ap- 
pointnvmt  to  the  Board  of  Tradu, 
271.  272;  letter  to  R.  M.  M. 
advising  him  resporting  his  posi- 
tion in  Parliament,  312—314; 
article  on  Poaeyism  and  Sir  K 
Peel,  318,  330;  letter  from  R,  M. 
M.  asking  for  a  copy  ot  the  review 
ot  "Ellen  Middloton,"  kc,  335; 
letter  to  R,  M.  M.  on  French 
affain,  &c.,  336;  hi*  mlway 
policy,  345,  359,  372,  44* ;  his 
Naples  leMcts  [a  Lord  Aberdeen, 
451 ;  his  trauslation  of  Farini's 
"  RiBtocy  of  the  Roman  State,"452; 
dnty  ontoreignbcdks,  480;  appealed 
to  by  R.  M.  M.  to  join  the  Liberal 
party,  501— 50il ;  resigns  offire.  Feb- 
ruary, 1855,  503,  507,  517,  524:  ii. 
13,  25;  Ionian  Qnostion,  38;  Oi- 
foid  election,  142 ;  the  Reform  Bgi- 


s,  sw 

tiition,  152  :  contrast  between  him 
and  Palmenton,  152;  on  Reform 
agitation.  153,  151,  IU2,  172:  opin- 
ion ot  Disraeli,  175,  179;  IIiiliHU 
newofhim,  189, 198;  Irish  Chun-'h, 
109,233;  correKiondentewith  Lord 
Houghton  on  the  Franco- Prussian 
War,  237-241,  247,  252,  261 ;  lec- 
ture at  the  LiTerpool  College, 
271,272  iTruateealup  of  the  British 
Museum,  277.  279 ;  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  18T4,  388;  Bul^rian 
horrors,  340  ;  the  Turks  In  Greece, 
341,  342,  361  ;  triumphant  return 
at  the  GeDocnl  Election,  18S0, 387 ; 
illness.  392  ;  British  Museum  Trus- 
.d  Lord  Houj 
Houghton's  ' 
warden,  420.  422,  430 ;  at  lirillion's 
Club,  461  ;  lines  ot  Lard  Houghton 
on  a  eompariaon  of  him  with  Lord 
BeaconsBold,  4(>2 

Glasgow,     Meeting    of    the     British 
Association  at,  1865,  i.  o'il 

Glenarm  Ciutle,  i.  112 

Glengall,  Lord,  eoniedy  Tht  FolUe,  i,j 
Fiuhiaii,  i.  91 

Qiynn,  Stephen,  ii  240 

Godorich,    Lord  and    Lady,    i.    473, 
477 

Goethe,    i.   98;    R.  M.  M.'a    admira- 
tioafor,  116,201.217;  ii.  160 

Qoldsmith,  Oliver,  at  Leydon,  ii.  203 

G«rdoD,  Dr.,  i.  48.  49 

Gordon,  Lady  Duff,  introduces  R.  SI.  11. 
to  Heine,  L  250 

Goia  House,  resort  of  literary  colebri- 
tiefl,  i.  185 


Goulbourn,  Sir.,  1.  96 ;  Chancullor  ot 

the  Exohoquor,  270 
Gower,  Lord  P..  i.  497 
Gower,  Lord  Ronald,  ii.  238,  254 
Graham,  Sir  Frederick,  ii.  386 
Graham,  Sir  J,,  i.  95, 321  ;  his  warrant 

to  open  Maxzini's  letters,  330,  473  ; 

resignation  of  oSSec,  503  ;  ii.  280 
Grant,  Oenernl,   ii.   315,   325 ;    visits 

Fryston,  362. 
Grant,  R.,  i.  108 
Grant,  Sir  Francis,  ii.  374 
Granville.  Lord,  i.  173  ;  iL  185,  226, 

260,  281,  387 
Gnittan,  i.  90 
Gray,  son  id  the  Biahop  of  Bristol, 

1.125 
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Gray,  DaWd,  the  Scotch  poet ;  the 
btory  of  his  efforts,  illness  and 
death,  and  of  K.  M.  M/s  sym- 
pathy and  bitnevolencc  towards 
hiin,*ii.  46—59.  136,  312.  331 

Gray,  Mr.,  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Cottrier, 
i\.  312 

Gray,  Thomas,  the  poet ;  unveilinfs^  of 
his  bust  at  Cambridge  by  Lord 
Houghton,  ii.  433 

Great  Houghton  Hall,  formerly  the 
iesiden{;e  of  Strafford,  acquin^  by 
the  Milnes  family,  i.  4 ;  left  by 
Mr.  Slater  Milnes  to  his  widow,  9 ; 
ii.  97 

Greece,  Mr.  R.  M.  Milnes's  tour  in 
1832,  i.  r28--136;  struggle  with 
Turkey,  135 

Greek  Church,  the,  in  Athens,  i.  135 

Green,  Mr.,  the  aeronaut,  i.  65 :  bears 
testimony  to  K.  M.  Milnes's  cour- 
age, 68 

(ireenwood,  Mr.,  ii.  387 

Greg,  Mr.,  ii.  22 

Grenfell,  Pascoe,  ii.  177 

Greville,  Charles,  i.  515;  ii.  171 

GreviUe,  H.,  ii.  9 

Greville,  Mrs.,  ii.  200,  402 

Grey,  Lord,  i.  301  ;  dcKrlines  to  hold 
office  with  Ix>rd  Talmerston  as 
Foreign  Serretarv,  359,  408,  409, 
431,  439,469;  ii.  3 

Grey,  Mrs.,  ii.  281 

Grey,  Sir  (icorge,  ii.  20 

(Jriflion's  Club,  ii.  459 

Grotes,  The,  i.  325,  434,  499 ;  ii.  190 

Guardian,  The,  ii.  303 

**  Guesses  at  Truth,"  Julius  and 
Francis  Hare's,  i.  116 

Guiccioli,  Madame,  acquaintanceship 
with  Ijonl  Bvron,  i.  136 

"  Guide  t<3  KomeV*  Mrs.  Starke's,  i.  152 

(Juizot,  M.,  i.  244—248;  letter  from 
K.  M.  Milnes  on  the  state  of 
political  feeling  in  England,  270 — 
272,  292,  324  ;  letter  from  R.  M. 
2ililnes  on  English  political  affairs, 
&c.,  325,  326,  364,  404 ;  an  exile  in 
liondon,  414,  420,  422,  434  ;  remark 
of  Carlyle,  436 ;  growth  of  friend- 
ship with  K.  M.  Milnes,  441,  518; 
Milnes's  visit  to,  ii.  17, 18, 156,  239, 
251 

Gully,  Mr.,  M.P.,  i.  139,  263 

Gumey,  ^Ir.,  ii.  317 


Haddington,  Lord,  i.  270 


Hadleigh,  i  146 

Halifax,  Lord,  ii.  167,  240 

Hallam,  Arthur  H.,  i.  57 ;  extimct  from 
letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Mr.  J. 
M.  Gaskell,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Mi]iio% 
i.  57—59,  62,  65;  writes  to  R. 
M.  Milnes  on  the  latter's  balloon 
ascent,  67 ;  doubts  R.  M.  Milnei*! 
courage,  67,  68;  his  reported  in- 
justice towards  Milnes,  68,  70; 
quotation  from  sonnet,  72,  76 ;  one 
of  the  deputation  to  Oxford  to 
.  maintain  the  superiority  of  SheDej 
to  Byron,  77.  78;  one  of  the 
"  Apostles  "  at  Cambridge,  81,  88, 
84,  88,  91,  93,  95 ;  his  dccUuoMition 
l>rize  read  in  the  presence  of  Words- 
worth, 105 ;  listens  to  the  pn«cliing 
of  Irring  with  R.  M.  Milnoa,  109 ; 
criticism  in  the  Efigiishmmn  on 
Timnyson's  poems,  117,  146 ;  death, 
147;  "Remains,"  157;  ii.  161,  162, 
432,  433 

Hallam,  Henr>-,  i.  108;  R.  M.  Milnes 
dedicates  his  '*  Memorials  **  to  him^ 
147;  his  son's  "Remains,"  157, 
173,  192,  228,  235 

Halle,  Charles,  ii.  321 

Hanmcr,  Sir  John,  i.  307 

Hanover,  King  of,  >'i8it  to  Londcm, 
and  Brougham's  friendship  with 
him,  i.  301 

Harcourt,  Colonel,  ii.  22 

Hanourt,  Sir  W.  V.,  i.  492  ;  ii.  362 

Hardinge,  Lord,  i.  430 

Hardy,  Thomas,  ii.  368 

Hare,  Augustus,  i.  152 

Hare,  Francis,  i.  116 

Harts  Julius,  i.  49,  69,  62, 70,  73, 74, 93, 
107, 108;  "Guesses at  Truth,"  116, 
142  ;  sermon  at  the  l^testant 
Chapel,  Rome,  142,  144,  148,  150 ; 
death  of  his  brother  Augustus,  162, 
177  ;  Biograi)hy  of  Sterling,  ii.  160 

Hare,  Miss,  i.  162 

Harris,  Admiral,  ii.  201 

Han-ison,  Frederic,  i.  465  ;  ii.  372 

Harrow,  i.  35 

Harte,  Bret,  ii.  385,  386 

Hartington,  Lord,  chosen  to  lead  the 
Liberal  party,  ii.  303 

Hatherley,  Lord,  ii.  240 

Havolock,  General  and  Lady,  ii.  27. 

Ha  warden  Castle,  visit  of  R.  M.  Milnes 
to  (1856),  i.  624 

Hawes,  Sir  Benjamin,  i.  380,  391 ;  ii. 
3,42 

Hawkshaw,  Mr.,  ii.  210,  211,  217 


U&wthome,  Nathuniel,  i.  497  :  ii.  76 ; 

and  Mr.  H.  Bright.  141,  Hi,  318 
Haydon,  "Life"  of,  i.  486 
Hayward.  Mr.  A.,  i.  403,  473  T  ii.  Sai 
"  Hcad-monoy '■  m  the  PunU&ttct  poU- 

book,  i.  19S 
'*  Heaveu    and    Hfill    AtaAlgftmAtioQ 

Sooietv,  i.  187 
Heidelberg,  i.  90;  iL  19. 
Heine,  i.  116 

IIolps,  Sir  Arthur,  ii.  244,  24a 
Hennilcer,  The  Hon.  Arthur,  »on.in-Uw 

to  Lord  Houghton,  ii.  409 
Henniker,  Mre..  ii.  3,  B5,  ISO,  260,  266, 

267,269,361,386,406 
Herbert,  Sidney,  i.  271,  496;  redgns 

ofBce,  503,  fi2l ;  death,  ii.  72 
"  Herodotus,  Tha  Eueotial  Dualism 

of,"  i.  62 
Hej-teihory,  Lord,  i.  fi7 
Higgins,  M.  J,,  i.  463  ;  mf-mbflT  of  the 

I'hilobiblon  Society.  SOS 
Rig^itia,  Mutthew,  ii.  464 
Hilliard,  Georges.,!.  279 
"  History  of  England,"  Lord  Macao- 

iay'a,  i.  411 ;  it*  great  buciwm,  432 
"  History  of  Groec«,''^ThirlwBU'8,  i.  162 
"  Historj'  o(  Greece,"  Grote'a,  i.  37& 
"History  of  the  Roman  Statu,"  Gkd- 

Blono's  translatioQ  of   Farini'i,   i. 

452 
Hoche,  Madame,  ii.  389 
Holland,  Dr.,  i,  473 
Holland,    Udy,    i.    tS4  ;    "  Life    of 

Sydn^  Smith,"  214 
Holland.  Lord,  ii.  10 
Holland,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  92,  179 
Gotland,   Queen  of;   Lord  Houghton 

a  guest  of  tho,  ii.  ISo,  186;  I9o, 

196;  199—203;  220;  30* 
Holland    House,    society   of,   i.    184; 

213;  ii.  40;  236 
Home,   sweet    Homo,"   Controversy 

Homespun     matorial    of     thu     West 

Riding,  i.  2 
Hood,  Thonuu,  R.  M.  Milnes'a  aorvicia 

to,  i.  347—351 ;  BimPi  Oiph,  347; 

datth  ol,  349  ;  subsciiption  for  the 

hmily  of,  350;  408;  lI.  Ill 
Beod't  XofKiru,  Critidam  on  "  Con- 

ingsby  "  by   R.    M.  Milnes  in,  i. 

319;  347 
look,  Theodore:  ■'  Maxwell,"  i.  104  ; 

Sydney  Smith's  rival  al  a  talker, 
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Houghton,  Lidy,  Tribute  of  Gcorvo 
von  Bunsen  to,  ii.  US ;  157  ;  deaUi, 
287  —290 

HoughUin,  Lord  (Richard  Jlonckton 
Milnes):nnnwtr]',  i.  1— 10;  tellathc 
story  <a  his  father'a  wager  respect- 
ing the  office  of  ChanceUor  of  tho 
Exchequer,  11  ;  birth,  13;  HrM 
viait  when  a  boy  to  the  HouH  ol 
Commons,  33  ;  placed  under  a, 
tutor  at  Dieppe,  34  ;  hia  proeoutv, 
34  :  taken  to  the  Rev.  W.  Biohari- 
•on's  school  at  HundhUl  HaU,  i 
Fontufract,  34  ;  serious  illness,  35  ; 
edut-'atioQ  carried  on  by  private 
tutors  up  to  the  time  of  going  to 
the  Univorsity,  3fi  ;  lack  of  oloao 
nttachment  to  his  fhther  in  youth, 
his  fondness  for  paradox,  35 ; 
anecdote—want  of  intelli^nco  in 
farmers.  36;  entcia  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  36,  49;  ur^  his  father 
to  accept  a  peerage  oftored  by  Lord 
PalmerstoB,  41 ;  letter  of  aympath; 
on  hia  father's  death  from  Lord 
Polmerston,  42.  43 :  Mr,  W.  E. 
Forster's  opinion  of  him,  44 ;  tho 
keynote  of  his  character  and  career 
— "a  good  man  to  go  to  in  distress," 
and  "  a  good  man  to  go  to  in  dis- 
grace," 44  —46  ;  early  yean  and 
education,  47;  letter  to  his  mother, 
August,  1825.  47 — 19;  histutoraed 
friends  at  Trinity  Oolle^,  49,  aO; 
inftuence  upon  him  of  Connop 
Thirlwall,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Si. 
David's,  50;  letter  to  his  mother, 
November,  1S27,  50  ;  dislike  of  the 
ohapel  system  at  the  Uuiveni^. 
51 ;  letter  to  his  mother,  December 
4.  1827.  on  his  phrenological  de- 
velopment, and  a  Scotch  deSnition 
of  metaphysics,  52 ;  letter  to  hia 
father  on —Cavendish,  afterwards 
seventh  Duke  of  Devonshire,  63 ; 
letter  to  his  mother  on  "  wearing  a 
hat,"  his  sp(<och  at  the  Union, 
&c,  53,  64 ;  royal  descant  through 
the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
64 ;  loyalty  to  his  college,  61 ; 
letter  to  hia  father  on  Senior 
Wntnglersliip,  and  tollege  exami- 
nations, 54 ;  letter  to  his  father 
proposing  to  keep  terms  at  nn  Inn 
of  Court,  65 ;  family  «ni1nrra»x- 
menta,  55 ;  letter  to  bis  father  as- 
serting his  industrious  habits,  56  ; 
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■pendii  thu  long  rauition  with  hu 
famitf  Hi  Boulogne,  »e :  k'tt«r  to 
liu  mother  on  the  "  flush  of  noble- 
men "  at  the  University,  wid  the 
Promdencyi)fthBUmon,67;  Arthur 
HrtUttm'g  ojiinion  of  him,  57,  58 ; 
one  of  the  prindiial  oratoia  nt  the 
Union,  68 ;  letter  to  his  lather  on 
the  disappointment  owing  to  hia 
father's  embumiasnienta.thc  Union, 
auliB,  4c.,  58,  59;  friendsliip  with 
John  Starling,  &9,  GO;  spenda 
ChriatmiB  >t  Batilo^e,  60  \  the 
ASIuiuimn  "mtn,"  &.D.,  60;  writoe 
to  hiB  father  on  Str.  Peel's  view  of 
Irish  affnirs,  thu  debate  on  the 
"  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  &[r. 
Martin's  Acts,  his  progrew  in 
mathematics,  contributions  to  the 
Alhmaum,  his  poem,  "Timbuc- 
loo,"  ka..  60  -  fi2 ;  writes  to 
his  (athcT  on  the  speakers  at 
the  Union,  B2 ;  early  friundship 
with  Lord  Tennyion,  63 ;  writes 
to  his  father  on  his  fuilnre  at  an 
eiaminHtion  and  dislike  of  mathe- 
matics, SI,  69 ;  balloon  aacent,  63, 
06 :  describes  the  adrenture  in  a 
letbir  to  A.  H.  Hailau.  GG,  B7: 
aJBection  for  A.  H.  HslLim,  Sft ; 
joins  hia  family  at  Paris,  in  intro- 
duced to  Lafayette,  Baron  Cuvior, 
and  othera,  and  proceeds  to  Switiier- 
land  and  Italy,  OH,  t!Q  ;  attaohiaent 
to  Italy,  69;  converBstion  with 
Cousin,  TO;  his  " Walpoliana," 
71 ;  plan*  (w  study  at  Cambridge, 
7 1 ;  thinks  the  Cambridge  Union 
may  have  an  injurious  lenileiicy, 
71;  reference  to  liidy  Morgan's 
views  on  legislators,  71 ;  quotation 
from  a  sonnot  by  Halhun,  T2 ;  pro- 
potiel  an  economical  method  uf 
living  in  I^ndon,  72 ;  sale  of 
Cardinal  Fcsch's  pictures,  72  : 
takes  part  in  tho  delate  on  Words- 
worth and  BjTon,  72,  73;  entbu- 
Kuma  for  Wordsworth,  73 :  views 
on  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth, 
Shelley,  and  KeaU,  73,  74 ;  cod- 
tempomries  tit  Cambridge,  and  hia 
opinion  of  Thomas  Sonderland,  ^b  ; 
hu  story  of  the  Shellev  disputation 
to  Oxford,  77 ;  account  of  the  de- 
bste  at  OjJord  on  the  compurative 
merits  of  Shelley  and  Byron,  78; 
his    Uomerie    essiiy,   his    opinion 
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orator,  his  viewa  on  Parlw- 
montary  influence,  and  on 
entering  Parliament,  79.  80 ;  con- 
tributes to  tho  AthnuTHm,  SI  ; 
member  of  thu  aasociation  of  the 
"  Apuatlea,"  81 ;  his  "  Memorials  " 
of  his  stay  at  Cambridge,  82- 
84 ;  takes  prtxcs  for  English  De- 
(.'Umation  and  English  Essay,  83; 
writes  an  epilogue  to  MhcIi  Aift 
About  Xathing.  and  takes  the 
part  of  Beatrice,  81 :  Staf- 
ford O'Briea'sbigh  opinion  of  him. 
8n,  86 ;  one  of  the  beat-beloved 
of  the  "Apostles,"  and  one  whom 
Ms  contemporariea  expected  would 
accomplish  great  things 
future,  86 ;  enrols  himself 
University  of  London  (1830), 
associates  in  London  with  Man 
Stirling,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  tho  Kemi 
and  att^da  the  church  of  Ed' 
Irving,  87  ;  distinction 
teur  aotor,  87 ;  letter  to  his  faUMT 
on  the  ShisUey  mission  to  Oxford, 
and  new  books  read,  B8 ;  diacuK- 
sions  with  his  father  on  a  Pnrlia- 
mentary  (areer,  SQ;  rt>f>)ti>iiee  Vt 
"  Bob  llihios's  second  speech"  in 
Moore's  "  Life  of  Byron."  90  ;  pro- 
poses to  visit  Germany,  90  :  reads 
an  awwy  at  the  "  Apustleu"  Society. 
Ul:  intimacy  with  Fitzrojr  and 
O'Brien,  9!  ;  his  general  view  of 
politics  (1S30],  92;  unable  to  lead 
the  Union,  92 ;  speeches  at  tiu 
Union,  93 ;  opinion  of  F.  T( 
son's  position,  83 ;  write*  t 
prize  jHiem,  "  ByeanUum,' 
farewell  to  Trinity,  fl*  ; 
Cobbctt  lecture  at  St.  Ivsa,  M; 
stories  of  Duke  uf  St.  Albans  and 
the  Siamese  boys,  and  Prince  Leo- 
pold and  the  British  Plutarch,  91 ; 
goes  to  Fryston,  94 ;  conaiders  the 
pusBibility  of  representing  Ponte- 
frsot,  95 :  goes  to  London,  visits 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  mingles 
in  society,  yfi ;  criticism  on  certain 
Parliamentary  spinkers,  9S ;  telMl 
during  a  visit  to  Cambridge,  96 ; 
declines  to  enter  Parliament  by 
patronage,  96 ;  goes  (o  Germany. 
and  stays  at  Bonn,  07;  introduced 
to  Madam  Schopenhauer  and 
Schlegel,   98,    99 ;    a    proposal 
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represiiiit  PontefiBct  in  PnrliAment, 
99 ;  extract  from  n  Ictl*^  od  the 
ItoTolution  in  Pariii,  100;  leaves 
Bonn,  and  joins  his  fntnily  at 
^lan,  100 ;  sympathy  with  the 
Italiniu),  101 ;  attanrls  a  Court  ball, 

Mts»»  Louiw.  Oroline,  and 
Jane  MilneH,  102,  103:  opinion  ol 
Italian  men  and  womnn,  10* ;  ro- 
greta  the  arrost  of  O'Coimell,  104  ; 
perplexitios.  and  Uck  of  entire  sym- 
pathy between  him  and  his  father, 
105, 186, 107;  impresaions of Vanico 
and  the  Venetinns,  106;  h  proposed 
virit  to  Itomo,  107  ;  opinion  of  the 
Rpform  Bill.  108,116;  referoncB  to 
Lord  Motaiilay,  108  ;  Aettih  of  W. 
S.  Lnndor  in  "  MoDOfpvpha."  108  ; 
returns  to  England,  und  takes  bis 
degree  at  Cwnbridge,  108,  109;  in 
company  with  Hiillam  lisloiis  to  the 
preaching  of  Edward  Irving,  vtaltB 
Iroland,  und  han  his  fint  experience 
o(rail«aytraiellillg,109,  110;  im- 
presaions  of  Duhlin.  110;  remarltB 
on  the  Homv  of  Commons  dehntea, 
tv,,  111;  difference  betveen  his 
father  and  himseU  on  Partiamon- 
tary  Id-form  and  Austrian  rule  in 
Lombanly.  Ill;  oi.'quaiDtAncesbip 
with  Lody  Morgan,  112  ;  re- 
minisi'oncoa  of  his  youth  by  Mr. 
Aubrey  deVere,  lU— 120;  lovennd 
knowledge  of  books,  Illi ;  his 
Toryism,  1 1-^  :  devotion  t«  Qennan 
literature,  1 16  ;  ustimation  of  art  in 
poetry,  lie  ;  admiration  for  Schil- 
ler and  Goethu,  118;  "Flight  of 
Youth,"  117;  nffoctionforhissislnr, 
117,  20B;  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vero's 
dtimate  of  his  character.  118.  119  ; 
iDsning  in  early  lifu  towards  the 
Catholic  Church,  IIS;  Boiinet,"Tn 
search  tor  lore  in  sjiacious libraries," 
US;  goes  to  a  masked  ball  at 
Duckingham  Palace  in  the  char- 
nct«T  of  Chancer,  110,  336;  the 
character  of  hia  poetrj-,  116  ;  goes 
to  Rome  (1832),  121 ;  ucqutuntance- 
«hip  with  Thomas  Cumpbell,  121  : 
friendships  formed  in  Rome,  and 
impressions  o(  the  city,  122— 127; 
fricnJahip  with  Christopher  Words- 
worth, 126;  armngos  for  a  tour 
in  Grcoco,  126—127  ;  tour  in 
Greece   with   ChriBlopher  Words- 
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worth,  128—136 ;  his  "  Memorials, 
chiefly  Poetical,"  128;  affection  for 
the  Turkish  character,  131;  return 
to  Yenioe,  and  popularity  there, 
1 37 ;  attachment  towards  Kodes 
Miluoa,  138,  1^0 ;  declines  to 
become  a  nOntinee  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  for  a  seat  in 
ParlUment,  139,  141;  seU-ile- 
prcciation,  143 ;  Uiur  through 
Northern  Italy,  June,  1833,  143; 
serious  illness,  durinff  which  he  is 
nursed  by  Mr.  nnd  Itlrs.  W.  S. 
liAudor,  1 44  ;  goes  to  Switzerland, 
146,  and  then  to  London  ;  his 
"  Impressions  of  Ciroeco,"  147 ; 
estimate  of  A.  H.  Hallam's  chaisc- 
lor,  U7  ;  ratuma  to  Italy,  14B  ; 
society  in  Rome  during  the  Car- 
nival, 150 — 152  ;  goes  to  Yonioo, 
Munich,  the  Salzkammcrgut,  and 
Florence,  1,^3  <—  155  ;  returns  to 
Rome,  lin;  returns  to  England. 
(1B36),  166;  effect  on  his  mind  and 
character  of  his  Mijoum  on  tho 
Continent,  167  ;  kind-heartedness, 
157;  arranges  for  the  English  pub- 
lication of  M.  liio's  "Christian 
Art,"  168;  tour  in  Ireland  (1836), 
168  ;  "  wasting  his  line  talents  and 
good  heart  on  things  that  win  him 
neither  rospect  nor  love,"  160 ; 
liMDingB  towards  the  Catholic 
Church,  MO,  160;  intimacy  with 
Dr.  Wiseman,  162 ;  ^oo«  to  Baw- 
tryand  EWston,  162 :  intimacy  with 
Connop  Thirlwall,  162 ;  charade* 
at  Fryslon.  164,  166;  visit  of 
ThHckeray  to  R.  P.  Milncs's  hoasr- 
at  Frytton,  187,  364;  l>i.-gitw  hin 
London  career  (1836),  167:  pros- 
pects, temptations,  and  aims,  167 — 
160;  great  love  for  his  fellow-men. 
170;  social  and  literary  pwrties  st 
South  Street,  170 ;  makes  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Carlylo,  172;  Cor- 
lylo's  appreciative  refewncoi  t* 
him,  172:  lAndor's  high  ostimalo 
of  him  as  a  poet,  172,  181,  183 
distingnished  friendships  and  social 
gifts,  173;  antipathy  towards  him 
in  litenuy  circles,  174;  rooms  si 
26.  Pall  Mali,  174;  origin  of  bis 
song,  "I  wundeied  by  uie  Brook- 
aide,"  176,  176;  subsequent  popu- 
larity of  the  song,  176;  prodnced 
most  of  his  poetry  between  1830 
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and  1840,  176;  prepares  "The 
Tnbutc,"  177  ;  contributions  of 
tlu;  Tonnysons  and  of  Landor  to 
**Tho  Tribute,"  177,  183;  fre- 
quents Lansdowne  House,  Holland 
House,  Gore  House,  and  the  house 
of  Siimuel  Rogers,  184,  185;  mem- 
ber of  the  Sterling  Club,  186, 
222;  his  breakfasts,  185,  228,  461; 
catholicity  of  tempeniment  and 
symimthy,  186;  Carlyle's  iest  on 
his  cosmopolitanism,  187  :  views  on 
"the  truf  art  of  conversation,"  188, 
189  ;  distinguished  for  his  dinner- 
tiible  talk,  189,  190;  needed  sym- 
pathy more  tluin  admiration,  190; 
populiirity  in  Italy  of  his  lines  on 
"Venice,"  192;  friendship  with 
Carlyle,  193;  sonnet  on  Cowper*s 
Grave  at  Gluey,  sent  to  Mr. 
Aubn'y  de  Vere,  194,  195;  elected 
membcir  of  Parliament  for  Ponte- 
fract,  197,  198  ;  his  Con8er^^ltism, 
199;  admiration  for  Goethe,  201; 
maiden  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  202 — 205 ;  publication  of 
"The  Memorials  of  a  Residence 
on  the  Continent,  and  Historical 
Poems,"  and  "  Poems  «f  Many 
Years,"  207, 208 ;  acquaintance  with 
Sydney  Smith,  209 — 215 ;  remon- 
strance with  Sydney  Smith  respect- 
ing certain  jocular  titles,  213,  214 ; 
titles  applied  to  him — **  Cool  of  the 
Evening,"  "  London  Assurance," 
•'  In-I-go  Jones,"  214  ;  non-success 
of  his  speeches  in  ParUament  and 
his  political  earnestness,  216,  217  ; 
Charles  Sumner^s  description  of 
liim,  223;  n.'ported  statement  re- 
sptH-'ting  Carlyle  being  unknown, 
223,  224;  Emerson's  "Nature," 
224 ;  growing  intimacy  with  Car- 
Ivle,  228,  229 ;  trip  to  the  Pvre- 
mH?s  with  Coh-ile,  229-233 ;  friend- 
f.hip  with  the  Miss  Berrj's,  233, 
234 ;  helps  to  establish  the  London 
LibrarA',  234—237;  interest  in 
Emerson,  237 ;  visit  to  Scotland, 
1839.  242 ;  visit  to  Paris,  244,  250 ; 
introductions  to  (Tuicot,  Thiers, 
I^martine,  De  Toc*quevilK>,  and 
King  Louis  Philippe,  244—246; 
article  in  the  QtMrterljf  Herirw  on 
T^  TWniiAville,  245*;  entrusted 
■•ffw  irom  the  King  to 
FBd,  247,  248;  intn>- 
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duction  to  Heine,  250  ;  review  of 
Heine's  poems  in  the  EdMnryk 
RevieWy  251 ;  Carlyle  at  Fiyston, 
251—269;  his  "One Tract  More,*' 
260—262 ;  address  to  the  elec- 
tors of  Pontefract  at  the  dis- 
solution of  1841,  262;  re-elected  for 
Pontefract  and  his  desire  for  office, 
265;  disappointment  at  no  office 
being  offered  to  him  in  Peel^a  Ad- 
ministration, 268,  269,  310  ;  writes 
to  j^L  Guizot  on  English  political 
affaii-s,  270,  271  ;  political  ambi- 
tion, 273 ;  fitness  for  controlling 
English  Foreign  Policy,  274  ;  in- 
terest in  the  Copyright  Bill,  275, 
276  ;  indep<>ndence  of  action  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  278 ;  Com  Laws, 
278  ;  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Sumner,  279;  his  "Thoughts  on 
Puritv  of  Eleetion,"  279  ;  journey 
to  the  East,  282—290  ;  "  Palm 
Leaves,"  282, 283, 288, 290, 308,  318. 
322,  323, 325, 345 ;  his  benefactions, 
294  ;  Tonn3*son*s  pension,  295 ; 
Sheridan  Knowles,  297 ;  pension 
to  Mrs.  Southcy,  298,  299  ;  pro- 
posal for  the  endowment  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  301 ; 
friendship  with  Charles  Buller, 
304 ;  friendship  with  Mrs.  Procter, 
wife  of  Barry  Cornwall,  306 — 308 ; 
discouragement  in  tho  House  of 
Commons,  and  proposal  to  gire  up 
his  seat,  310—315 ;  Mr.  Gladstone's 
advice  to  him,  312 — 314 ;  deter- 
mines to  remain  in  Parliament, 
315  ;  article  on  Russia  in  the  JSVin- 
hurgk  Rrviewy  317;  publiQation  of 
"  P>ilm  Leaves,"  318 ;  criticism  on 
"  Coningsby  "  in  Hood* 9  Jiti^msine, 
319  :  sides  with  Lord  Ashlcvonthe 
Factor)'  Bill,  324,  325 ;  De  Tocque- 
ville  thinks  he  returned  from  the 
East  "too  much  the  Mussulman,** 
328 ;  his  portrait  as  '*  Mr.  Vava- 
sour"  in  "Tancred,"  337—339; 
Lectures  at  Pomfret,  337;  his 
liking  for  acting,  337 ;  visits 
Berlin,  340—345 ;  the  Qm^rUrlg  £*- 
rittc  on  **  Palm  Loaves,**  343 ;  sei- 
vices  to  Thomas  Hood,  347 — 360; 
his  pamphlet  on  the  "  Real  Union  of 
England  and  L[>eland,**  3o3 ;  interest 
in  the  xailway  agitation,  355 ;  seveie 
disappointment  in  not  obtaining  the 
offieeof  Cnder-iSeeretaryforFoveign 
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Affairs,  and  bis  loss  of  aymputhy 
with  tlio  Cooaervatire  part)',  3tiO  — 
'i&a :  hiij  middlu  position  on  the 
uuaatioQ  of  the  Com  Lnwii  nml 
Protection,  3T0 ;  inlroduuus  a  Bill 
for  tho  oetablishnumt  of  Kofornia- 
tories  for  juvenile  affonilera.  373  ; 
heciHDee  a  Libera!  on  the  acceaaioQ 
of  Lord  John  .Rueaell  to  the  Pre- 
mierahip,  376,  377  i  ilvath  of  his 
mother,  378;  thoughts  on  di»th, 
379;  contest  at  Foulcfract,  380; 
friendship  with  KobiMt  Browning 
(ind  W,  E.  Porster,  3S3,  38.'.,  387 ; 
friendship  with  «le  Dulto  of  Wel- 
lington, 3JJS— 390:  tour  in  Spain 
iind  Portagal,  391^01;  Htuy  in 
I'aris,  400  ;  retunis  to  IjOndon  nnd 
withdraws  from  the  Carlton  Cliiii, 
401 :  his  Liborolism,  402,  403 ;  visit 
10  Paris  at  thu  Revolution,  1848; 
raeetsW.  E.  Forater,  404;  rofiiaesto 
condone  the  coup  d'itat  of  the  2nd 
Dcoembur,  405  ;  begins  his  ''  Li(u 
nnd  Lotl«ni  of  Keats,"  406:  "A 
Letter  to  the  Murquis  of  Lans- 
downo,"  and  tho  hostile  criticism 
in  the  pamphlet  provoked  from 
Lord  Broui^hnm,  and  thu  .Ifsriiiiijr 
f'/ironiclr,  410—416;  (duilleii|^ 
ilr.  Ceorge  Smytbe,  the  writer  of 
the  article  in  the  Maruing  C/troHieh, 
but  agrees  to  accept  un  apology, 
417,  4IS ;  Bxtrocta  from  hia  Com- 
monplaco  Book  on  Thiora,  &c,, 
419—422  ;  incorroct  story  in  Lord 
llainkesbury's  "  BecoUoctions "  re- 
specting Milnos  and  Louis  Philippe, 
423;  Htateti  in  bis  nolobook,  "I 
have  become  Bepuhlicun,"  124 ; 
close  friendship  with  Thackeray, 
41a — 123;  trios  to  secure  Si  niii^- 
tmcy  for  Thackeray,  427 ;  makes 
tho  acquaintance  of  Charlotte 
Bronte,  and  befriends  hut  rela- 
tives after  her  death,  428, 
429;  "Sayings  of  Curlylu"  os- 
tracted  from  Commonplace  Bouka, 
4_3S,  43S ;  roriow  on  the  state  of 
Europe,  438;  advanced  opiniona  on 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  438  ;  ugnin 
visits  Paris,  1850,  440,  441;  hU 
posiUon  during  the  Papal  Aggres- 
sion agitaUon,  41a,  446 ;  writes  for 
ths  EdiniursA  and  other  reviews, 
446 ;  connection  with  the  Itoyal 
LiteiKrv  Fund,  and  the  Vorkshire 
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Union  of  Uucbsnics'  Institutes, 
447 ;  bis  marriage  to  the  Hon. 
Annabel  Crvwe,  IS.'il,  4(7— 4dO  : 
growing  intimacy  with  Lord  and 
Lady  Falmciston.  148,  41S ;  goes 
with  his  wife  to  Vienna,  151 ; 
revises  tiladalono's  truislation  of 
Furini's  "History  of  the  Roman 
State,"  132;  his  large  collootioa 
of  books  at  Fiviiton,  4fia — 
4J8;  pictorea,  social  Ufe,  vilitors' 
booit  at  Fryston,  458  —  166 :  his 
love  for  the  streoCa  of  London, 
for  Italy  and  tha  Bnat,  4G0 ; 
town  residence,  10,  Upper  Brook 
Street,  16T  ;  loss  of  his  friend.  Eliot 
Warburton,  4(!7;  hia  note  in  tho 
book  of  guesta  at  Upper  Brook 
Street,  472;  birth  of  a  daughter, 
Amicia,4T3;  motion  in  tho  Hoiuw 
of  Commons  on  tho  subject  ot 
foreign  refugees,  173;  confidence 
in  Palmarston  a«  a  leader,  474 ; 
ociiuaiotanco  with  Mtsa  Florence 
Nightingale,  476, 493,  fi09:  in  con- 
junction with  Mrs.  Uaskdl,  be- 
friends Charlotte  Bronte,  176  ; 
acquaintance  with  Macaulay,  477; 
friendship  with  Lord  and  lAdy 
Asbburton,  477,  478;  carries  a 
measure  for  the  abolition  ot  duty 
on  fareigik  buukK,  480 ;  sympathy 
with  Mrs.  GaskeU  at  the  hostile  re- 
ception of  "  Ruth,"  48!  ;  visit  to 
IroLind  during  the  Exhibition, 
1863,  483  ;  a  round  ot  visits, 
489 — 192;  Opposed  lo  Civil  8ar- 
vico  reform,  496,  496 ;  appeals  to 
Gladstone  and  the  other  Paalites 
to  join  the  liberal  party  daring 
the  Crimean  crisis,  fiOl,  S02;  de- 
clines PalmeTBton'a  oSer  of  a 
Lordabip  ot  the  Treaau^,  604 ; 
helps  to  establish  tho  Philobiblon 
Society,  507 ;  visit  lo  Mies  Uar- 
tincau,  610;  offers  Tennyson  a 
portion  of  the  house  at  Fryston  aa 
a  rcaidcncu,  613;  again  visita 
■  Paris,  1853,  613—619;  writes  his 
poem,  "A  Monument  for  Scutari," 
519;  attends  tho  meeting  ot  tho 
British  Ateociation  at  Glasgow, 
521;  the  "  Ited  Lion"  dianen>, 
521,  6^2;  visits  to  Cr««e  Mull 
and  Hawarden,  524 ;  nddi^Hsea 
meetings  on  behalf  ot  tJie  Night- 
ingale   Fund,     627.    .   .<L    Dis- 
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appointed  in  his  position  and 
prospects,  2  ;  disappointment  at  his 
father* 8  rejection  of  a  peerage,  2  ; 
birth  of  a  second  dauR^hter,  Florence, 
3 ;  efforts  to  establish  Reformatories 
for  juvenile  offendera,  6;  Miss 
Nightingale  on  his  love  for  children, 
7  ;  visit  to  Paris,  1856,  8 — 10 ;  ac- 
quaintance with  Hudson,  whom  he 
befriends  in  adversity,  11,  12; 
supports  a  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  case  of  Lady 
Franklin,  14,  15;  asked  to  stand 
for  Manchester  and  Chester,  but  is 
re-elected  for  Pontefract,  16 ;  speaks 
at  the  Free  Library  banquet  at 
Liverpool,  17 ;  visit  to  France, 
1857,  17 — 19 ;  visits  Bunsen  at 
Heidelberg,  19;  visits  Baron  Roth- 
schild, Lord  Lansdowne,  &c.,  21, 22; 
Interest  in  various  literary  meetings, 
the  Social  Science  Congress  and  the 
Sheffield  School  of  Art,  .24,  26  ; 
visit  to  Lord  Ashburton  after  Lady 
Ashburton's  death,  26 ;  birth  of  his 
son,  Robert  Offley  Ashburton,  the 
present  Lord  Houghton,  26;  be- 
gins to  lose  interest  in  political 
affairs,  28 ;  visit  to  France  and 
M.  de  Tocqueville,  29—31 ;  death 
of  his  father,  33 ;  ceases  to  take 
an  active  part  in  politics  except 
in  philanthropic  matters,  37 ;  se- 
cures the  Gk>vemor8hip  of  Ceylon 
for  Sir  Charles  ISIacCarthy,  42 ; 
his  ready  assistance  to  broken- 
down  men  of  letters,  43,  44  ; 
befriends  David  Gray,  46  —  69; 
friend  of  young  poets,  69 ;  article 
in  the  Qiuirterly  Review  on  Beau- 
mont's "Life  of  Do  Tocqueville," 
63,  64 ;  poem  in  Cornhiilf  64  ; 
espousal  of  the  Republican  side 
in  the  American  War,  66,  66 ;  wins 
popularity,  66 ;  friendship  with  the 
Aunsens,  66 — 69 ;  Robert  Browning 
and  the  AthensBum  Club,  78 ;  severe 
illness  and  visit  to  Buxton,  1862, 
81 ;  Mr.  Coomara  Samy's  visits  to 
Fryston,  87,  89:  rumours  of  his 
peerage,  91 ;  marriage  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  93 ;  visits  Lord  Ash- 
burton in  Paris,  93 ;  entertains 
Thackeray  and  Spedding  at  Fry- 
ston, 94 ;  raised  to  the  peerage 
under  the  title  of  Baron  Houghton 
of  Great  Houghton,  97 ;  the  **  im- 


Houghton,  Lord  {continued). 

measurable  g^f  **  between  a  peer 
and  a  commoner,  98  ;  con^n^tula- 
tions  of  the  Timesy  Daily  Tele- 
graph, 99 — 102 ;  takes  leave  of  his 
constituents,  102 — 106  ;  congratu- 
lations from  friends,  107 — 111; 
Thackeray's  last  letter  and  fare- 
well Christmas  greeting  to  lililnes, 
and  death,  112  ;  •humorous  lines  by 
Planchd  on  the  pronunciation  of 
Lord  Houghton's  name,  114 — 117; 
visit  to  Broadlands  (Lord  Palmer- 
ston's),  119;  and  to  Lord  Brough- 
ton's,  120 ;  goes  to  the  Riviera, 
1864,  120—125  ;  interests  him- 
self in  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund, 
1 25  ;  visit  of  George  von  Bimsen  to 
Frj'ston,  127 ;  attacks  Convocation 
respecting  its  condemnation  of 
"Essays  and  Reviews,"  128—131; 
death  of  his  friend  Sir  Charlcs- 
MacCarthy,  132;  goes  to  Vichy, 
133 — 135 ;  seconds  the  Address  to 
the  Queen's  Speech  in  the  House 
of  liOrds,  135;  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh jRevietCy  on  "Atalanta  in 
Calydon,"  136,  137  ;  friendship, 
with  Mr.  Henry  Bright,  141 ; 
Carlylo  a^in  visits  Fryston,  144,. 
147 ;  presides  at  a  great  meeting  at 
Leeds  in  favour  of  reform,  151 : 
goes  to  Vichy,  Bordeaux,  and 
Biarritz,  1866,  164  ;  attends  a 
Reform  Banquet  at  Manchester, 
157,  158;  delivers  the  inaugural 
address  at  the  opening  of  the  now 
rooms  of  the  Cambridge  Union 
Society,  159  —  166  ;  one  of  the 
jurors  at  the  French  Exhibition, 
167,  168;  joins  the  movement  ini 
favour  of  the  suffrage  of  womon, 
178;  goes  to  Bonn  and  Wildbad,  179; 
takes  Lady  Houghton  to  the  South 
of  France,  183 ;  attends  the  autumn 
session  of  Parliament,  1867,  18  j  ; 
visit  to  Rome  with  Lady  Houghton, 
188  ;  interest  in  the  Leeds  Exhibi- 
tion of  Fine  Arts,  190 ;  friendship- 
with  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd,  190;  Long 
fellow's  visit,  193  ;  \'i8it  to  Strath- 
fioldsaye,  195;  visit  to  the  Queen 
of  Holland,  197 ;  death  of  his  aunt,. 
Miss  Caroline  Milnes,  197,  199; 
unveils  the  monument  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  204  ;  present  at  the  open- 
irifr  of  the  Suez  Canal,  205 — 207- 
210,    211  ;    report    to    the    RoyaL 
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Ueographical  tjocioLy  od  the  Suez 
Canal,  2H— 218  ;  articles  fat  the  re- 
viswa  and  Pail  Mall  Gaulle,  219— 
•J2I  ;  review  of  "  Lothjtir  "  in  the 
Ediaiursh,  223  ;  bet  with  Mr.  TVoI- 
lopc,  224—228 ;  donth  of  DickenB, 
Hod  cormectian  of  Dicln^ns'i  grnnd- 
raotber  with  tha  Crewe  lamilf,  227 
—  229  ;  sympathy  with  Ptiissia 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  Witr,  230 
^332 ;  corrttspondenoa  with  Glad. 
«tonB  on  the  War,  237—2*1 ;  visit 
to  Scotland,  211 ;  admiration  for  N. 
Hawthorne,  242 ;  vini  o(  Brown' 
ing  to  Frvston,  244  ;  friendship 
with  Sir  Arthur  Halps,  241,  245 ; 
visit  to  Buxton,  250 ;  leader  of 
tie  movement  (or  legnliaing  nuir- 
riage  with  a  decemcd  wife's 
sister,  2dl:  the  tnmsaction  of 
business  in  the  Houfle  of  Lords, 
256;  friendship  with  ilr.  Edmund 
Tales,  2.58- 258:  letter  to  the 
Athtnatim  on  "  Hume,  Bweet 
Home,"  258;  visit  to  Torquay, 
1S72,  259,  2fin;  thu  Alabama  ques- 
tion, 2S1 ;  gives  up  his  house  in 
Brook  Street,  262;  receives  the 
Onler  of  the  liose  of  Brazil, 
262  ;  corrt'Spondenco  with  £dwNrd 
FiUGoniia,  ye3;  friendship  with 
the  nx-Eml*ror  Napoleon  III. 
imd  the  Prineu  Imperial,  265 ; 
to  Paris  and  M.  Thiers,  2BB— 
visits  to  Vichy  and  Venice,  268- 
270  ;  Oladslono's  leoture  at  the 
LivorpoolCollup!.  271,272;Mr.  H. 
Bright'H  "  Unpunished  Crueltieaon 
theHigh  Seas."  273 ;  publication  ol 
"Monograpbfl,"  273 — 276;  illness, 
278;  a&.  Joaquin  Millar,  276;  the 
trusteeship  of  the  British  Museum, 
277—279;  Presidant  of  the  Social 
3cicncD  Coogreiu  at  Norwich,  279  — 
282 ;  supports  W.  E.  Forstor  in  his 
struggle  with  tho  Birmingham 
Laague.  283;  death,  of  I^y 
Houghton,  237—292;  goea  to 
Vichy,  292—296 ;  acquaintance 
with  Lady  William  Bussell,  296, 
297 ;  friendship  with  Sir  William 
Stirling  Jlrtxwell,  290 ;  iiBloaint- 
ance  with  Sir  Richard  Burton, 
300—302  ;  bia  preface  to  tho  works 
of  Thomas  Love  Poaeock,  302 ; 
liis  son  wins  the  prise-poem  at 
Oambridge,  305 ;  incident  respoct- 
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ing  a  jeH  d'eijrrit  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
I^AWson,  306;  visii  to  the  Unitod 
tjtatea  (1875),  306— 335;  article  in 
tho  Quartfi-ly  Rcii%e«i  on  England 
and  America,  337 ;  elected  an 
Honorary  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  339  ;  his  view 
of  the  Eastern  question,  340 — ZH  ; 
burning  of  FryEton  Hidl  (1878), 
34a— 352  ;  rebuilding  of  Fryston 
Hall,  353, 354  ;  unveils  a  statue  to 
Robert  Burns  at  Olasgow,  355,  3S(! ; 
opinion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
powers,  369 ;  dinner  to  General 
Qront,  362;  accident,  363;  viut  to 
the  mooting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Plymouth,  365  ;  admiration 
(or  Mr,  Thomas  Hardy  and  Mr. 
Henry  Irving,  368;  address  to  tho 
BirmiDgham  Prose  Club,  369  ; 
Itindnosfl  to  joumslistB,  370,  371; 
his  I'oview  of  '■  Lord  Melbourne's 
Life  "  in  the  Forliiightly,  371,  372 ; 
his  handwriting,  372 — 374 1  nuide 
Foreign  CorrespondiDg  Secretary 
of  the  Itayal  Academj-,  371>  375 ; 
offered  the  presidency  of  the  Koyal 
Geogmphical  Soijety,  375;  friend- 
ship with  Georgo  miot,  378;  visit 
to  Paris  and  Boyat  (187S),  378, 
370 ;  failing  health,  381,  392,  384  : 
attends  a  Liberal  demoniitratian  nt 
Leeds,  382,  383 ;  engagement  of 
his  son  to  Miss  Graham,  386,  388 ; 
visits  to  Paris  and  Ireland,  386 ; 
sympathy  with  the  Liberals  in  the 
ilctol7  of  1880,  387  :  contributions 
to  the  Fait  Mall  and  FBrtainMlg, 
388;  visit  to  tho  Comte  do  Paris, 
"      lany.   392;    at 


the    Berlin   Revu 


,    397; 


•  404, 

,     .,.  tee  of 

the  fintiah  Jtuscum,  404,  406 ; 
engagement  and  marriage  of  his 
elder  daughter  to  Mr.  O.  Fit»- 
Geratd,  407, 408;  engagement  of  his 
younger  daughter  to  Hon.  A.  Hen- 
niker,  409:  visit  to  Egypt  and 
Athens,  and  illness,  410 — 118  ;  ra> 
turn  to  Fryston,  1882,  418;  aitido 
on  "Endymion"  tor  MatmilliM'' 
Magaiiiit,  419;  visit  to  ScotLuid, 
419  ;  canlemplfttos  u  visit  to  India, 
425 :  visits  to  lloumemoulb  and 
Cairo,  427,  128;  speake  at  the 
mooting   of  the  Newspaper  Press 
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Fund,    428 ;  presentiment    of   ap- 
proaching  death,    429;   attends  a 
Liberal    demonstration   at    Ponte- 
fract,  429 ;  accident  at  Lord  Kose- 
l>ery*8,    430;     sketches    of    Henry 
Bright  and  the  Duke,  of  Albany, 
431  ;  visit  to  Itiily,  432 ;  speech  at 
the    unveiling     of    the    bust    of 
Coleridge    in    Westminster,    432 
unveiling    of  a   bust    of   Gray  at 
Cambridge,  433;   his  last   speech 
433  ;  Newspaper  Press  Fund,  434 
last  public  appearance  in  London 
434;  last    visits    in  London,   434 
435  ;  goes  to  Vichy,  435  ;  death  at 
Vichy,  nth  August,  1886,  436  ;  sor 
vice  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 

•  and  interment  at  Fryston,  436  ;  his 
poetr)',  437 — 440  ;  prose  writings 
441,  442;  contemporary  criticism 
443—449;  later  criticism,  and 
tributes  to  his  memorj',  449—459 
features  of  his  social  life,  459 — 464  ; 
connection  with  the  Philobiblon 
Society,  and  the  Newspaper  Press 
Fund,  464—466;  an  epitaph  that 
does  not  lie,  467  ;  Appendix ^  Say- 
ings from  his  Commonplace  Books, 
of  Sydney  Smith,  469 — 477;  say- 
ings of  Carlyle,  477 — 481 ;  miscel- 
laneous sayings,  481 — 497 

Houghton,  Lord  (the  present) ,  i.  4  ;  ii. 
26,  34,  122,  170,  202,  206,  270,  298, 
305 ;  wins  the  prize  poem  at  Cam- 
bridge, 305,  356 ;  visit  to  America 
with  his  father,  314,  364  ;  marriage, 
388—391 

House  of  Lords,  Transaction  of  busi- 
ness in  the,  ii.  255 

Howaixl,  Lady  Edward,  ii.  199 

Howe,  D^.,  the  mesmerist,  i.  301 

Howe,  Julia  Ward,  ii.  317 

Howick,  Lord,  i.  324 

Hudson  ("The  Railway  King"),  i. 
433 ;  befriended  by  R.  M.  Milnes, 
ii.  12 

Hughes,  Mr.  Thomas,  i.  463 ;  ii.  142, 
180 

Hugo,  Victor,  i.  116  ;  ii.  32,  379 

HumTx)ldt,  Baron,  Hospitality  to  R, 
M.  Milnes  of,  i.  340,  344 

Hume,  Joseph,  i.  202,  375 

Hundhill  Hall  School,  i.  34 

Hungaiy,  Queen  of,  i.  102 

Hungary.  The  Russians  in,  i.  419; 
R.  M.  Milnes  stopped  on  the  frontier 
of,  451 


Hunt,  Leigh,  R.  M.  Milnes' s  acquaint- 
ance with,  ii.  10,  11;  Monument  in 
Kensal  Ureen  Cemetery  unveiled 
by  Lord  Houghton,  204,  206 ;  his 
opinion  of  Byron,  203  ^ji^ 

Hunt,  Mr.,  i.  lllr.i;E;x  ' 

Hurlbert,  Mr.,  New  York  World,  ii.  311 
319,  320,  321 

Huskisson,  i.  95 

Huxley,  Professor,  i.  466;  ii.  145,  152 

Hyacinthe,  Father,  i.  465 ;  ii.  243,  262 

Hydres,  ii.  120,  122 

"  I  had  a  Home,"  poem  bv  R.  M. 
Milnes,  i.  120 

"  I  wandered  by  the  Brookside,"  song 
by  R.  M.  illilnes,  its  origin  and 
popularity,  i.  175,  176 

Imperial,  The  Prince,  ii.  236,  265,  385 

"  Impressions  of  Greece,"  R.  M. 
Mihies's,  i.  147,  150,  152,  153 

**  In-I-go  Jones,"  origin  and  applica- 
tion of  the  term,  i.  214 

Indian  Mutiny,  ii.  13,  20 

**  Influence  of  Homer,"  prize  essay  by 
R.  M.  Milnes,  i.  83 

Inglis,  Sir  R.,  i.  324,375 

Interviewers,  American  newspaper,  ii. 
313—316 

Ionian  Islands,  i.  129 

Ireland,  Visit  of  R.  Milnes,  in  1831  to, 
i.  109—113,  120;  second  ^-isit  of 
Milnes,  175  ;  pamphlet  of  Milnes  on 
the  Union,  353  ;  Milnes's  advanced 
opinions  on  the  condition  of,  438 ; 
Milncs's  third  visit  to,  483—485; 
visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to,  438,484, 
485;  Lord  Houghton's  visit,  1870, 
ii.  344 

Irving,  Edward,  i.  87,  109,  140,  160, 
365 

Irving,  Henry,  ii.  368 

Isle  of  Man,  i.  92 

Italy,  long  residence  of  the  Milnes 
family  in,  i.  68 ;  s^Tnpathy  of  R. 
M.  Milnes  with  Italians,  101 ;  treat- 
ment of  Mrtzzini  in  England,  330  ; 
R.  M.  Milnes  on  Italian  lil>erty  in 
his  "  Letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne," 
411—414  ;  the  Poor  Law,  439 

Ithaca,  i.  129 

Ives,  St.,  i.  94 

Jacobini,  Cardinal,  ii.  424 

James,  G.  P.  R.,  i.  154 

Jameson,  Mi-a.,  i,  516 

'»  Jane  Eyre,"  i.  477 

Jeffrey,  Francis,  Reference  of  Carlyle 


to,    i.    258 :    oviaion  on  Milnsa'B 
'■  Letter  to  Ijord  Laiudowno,"  116 

Jersey.  Lady,  ii.  22 

Jews,  The,  1.  263 

Jei-Blake,  Miw,  ii.  281 

John,  Lord  St.,  i.  71 

Johnson,  Kcvenly,  i.  46G. 

Jowett,   Professor,  and   "Ewaya  and 


Roan,  Charles,  i  218 

Keats,  interest  in  his  poetry  roused  at 
Cambridge  nni»emty,  i.  73 ;  H.  M. 
Milnea's  acquaintanco  with  his 
poetry,  118,  1 27 ;  growth  of  his  in- 
fluent (1836),  171 ;  R.  M.  3TiInes'B 
"Life"  of  him,  400;  romark  of 
Carlyle  on  his  "hungering  after 
sweets,"  iS6  :  a  lock  of  his  hair  nt 
Fryston,  4ST,  ii.  263,  433 

Kemblo,  Fanny,  i.  87,  93,  96,  498,  ii. 
8S, 1B2 

Keml)]e,J.M.,i.  49,  58,60,  71,  83,84, 
87.  90,  91,  93,  104,  ii.  ISl 

Kenealy,  Dr.,ii.  ISS,  30A 

Kennedy,  C.  R..  i.  76;  one  of  the 
'■  Apostles  "  at  Onmbridge,  81 

Kent,  Charles,  ii.  2a7 

Kenyon,  Mr.,  i.  220 

Kerry,  Knight  of.  i.  113,  116,  120 

Kerry,  Lord,  brother  of  the  fourth 
Marquis  of  lansdowno,  i.  57, 108 

Khi^iTB  of  Egypt,  ii.  206,  209,  410, 
412 


Eildars,  Bishop  of,  i.  110 
KMenbee.  8.,i.  Ill 
"Kingdom    of   Chi 


Maur 


i.  197 


The,"  F.   D. 


Kinghke,  A.  W.,  i.  83. 307 ;  aothor  of 
"  Eothon,"  mid  a.  criticiun  in  the 
QuarleTli/  Rifiew  on  H.  M.  Milnes's 
'  ■  Palm  Leave!,"  346 ;  letter  to  R  M. 
Uiljies,  promising  to  assist  Hood, 
347,  348, 352  -.  quest  of  Milne^  473 ; 
the  battle  of  Alma,  499,  ii.  161, 
3Bfi 

KisKsIey,  Charles,  and  Dr.  Ncwnian, 
ii.  3S4 

Kinnnird.  Lord,  i.  29 

Kirby  Underdale,  i.  163 

Kirkup,  Seymour,  ii.  222;  on  lir-jwn- 

Kitgon,  Sir  James,  ii.  146 
Kuatehhutl,  Sir  Edward,  i.  271 
Knight,  Charles,  A  remark  of  Cartyle 
i.  439 


Knowles,  Sheridan,  Pension  for,  i.  29S, 
297 

lAlwuehere,  H.,  ii.  12,  366 

Lafayette,  General,  i.  68,  70 

Ijilande,  i.  70 

lAmaitine,  M.  da.  i.  246,  292,  328,  421 

Lamb,  Charles,  his  adopted  daugbtar, 
ii.  248,  283,  292,  298 

Lamb,  Sir  Fruderick,  i.  232 

Lamennsis,  Abb«  do,  i.  123,  134,  141, 
I.jl 

lAndor,  Walter  Savage,  i.  107;  ac- 
quaintanro  with  R.  M.  Milnes,  lOS, 
116;  nurses  R.  M.  KtilnoB  during  a 
Boriong  illness  at  Fiesole,  144 :  R.  M. 
Milnes's  opinion  of  him,  145;  in- 
tends te  settlu  in  England,  169; 
letter  to  R.  M.  &Iilnea  on  verses  for 
"The  Tribate,"  181—183  ;  two  leU 
ters  tn  R.  M.  Milnos  on  Soathey, 
his  works,  &c..  297 — 299 ;  congratu- 
lates Millies  on  bis  olovation  to  the 
peerage,  and  writes  of  his  own 
helpless  condition,  ii.  110.  Ill; 
death.  111,  136;  tribute  to  bim  in 
"AUlanta  in  Calydon,"  13S,  349, 
438 

Lundaoer,  Sit  Edwin,  i.  434 ;  gueat  of 
Milnes,  473 

Lansdowno,  (Fonrth]  Marquis  of,  i.  67, 
88.  184,  192,  336;  "A  Letter"  to 
lh»,  bv  R.  M.  Milnes,  410,  506; 
Milnes's  visit  to,  ii.  22,  92 

IjLn.<Jownc  House  the  homo  of  literary 
society,  i.  184 

Ijiplace,  79 

Larisaa,  i.  129 

Lavruoce,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  18 

Lawson,  Edward,  ii,  257 

liiwson.  Sir  Wilfrid.  iL  306 

Layard,  Sir  A.  H.,  i.  606,  608 ;  ii.  10,  84 

LeBd^  oompotition  with  Wakefield 
for  commercial  pra-emincnoe,  i.  1 ; 
railway  projects  in,  394 ;  Reform 
Meeting  in  the  Cloth  Hall,  a.  140  ; 
lUhibitioa  of  Fine  Arts,  1868, 190; 
Liberal  Demonstration,  IS79,  382 

Lerdi  Mercuiii,  The,  on  the  burning  of 
Frysten  Hall,  ii,  349,  350 ;  article 
by  Lord  Houghton,  362 

LomoLnnc,  John,  ii.  16G 

LeoDJiIas,  i.  129 

Leopold,  Prince,  i.  90,  84  ;  ii.  385,  386, 
431 
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[oHgUton,  Ijord  [coiitiaued). 
and  1840,  176;  prejiared  "  Ths 
Tribute,"  ITT  ;  conttibutiuns  nf 
the  TunnyBuna  and  of  I^mdoT  to 
"The  Tribute,"  177,  183;  fre- 
quentB  Lmiadowiie  House,  Holland 
House,  Gore  House,  and  the  houm 
ol  Samuel  B.ogeis,  184,  185;  mom- 
ber  of  the  Sti^rling  Club,  186, 
222;  his  brenkfiuU,  185,  228,4111; 
catholicity  of  tomjierjiment  and 
Bympathy,  186 :  Carlyle's  jwrt  oa 
his  cosmopolitiinuun,  187 ;  views  on 
"  the  true  art  of  uouvanstion,"  188, 
189 :  diatini^ighed  for  hin  dinner' 
table  talk,  189,  1t)0  ;  neixled  sym- 
pathy mor«  thiia  admiration,  100  ; 
pimularity  in  Italy  of  his  lines  on 
"Vemice,"  192;  friendship  with 
Carlylv,  193:  sonnet  on  Cowper'a 
Grave  at  Olnay,  suit  lo  Mr. 
Aubrey  de  Vere.  194.  195;  elected 
member  of  Parliament  for  Pontc- 
Iract,  197,  198:  hia  Conservatism, 
199;  admiTHtion  for  Guuthe,  201; 
maiden  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  202 — 205;  publication  of 
"The  Memorials  of  a  Resiili'nco 
on  the  Continent,  and  Historical 
Poems,"  and  "  Poems  af  Many 
Years,"  207, 208 ;  acquaintance  with 
Sydney  Smith,  209— 215 ;  temon- 
stranca  with  Sydney  Smith  respect- 
ing certain  jocukr  titles,  213,  214 ; 
titles  applied  to  him — "  Cool  of  the 
Evening,"  "  London  Assurance," 
"In-I-go  Jones,"  ai4;  noa-sucooas 
of  his  spepchos  in  Parliament  and 


bis  political  earnestness,  216,  21T 
Uharlos  Sumner's  description  ol 
him,  223;  reported  statement  re- 
specting Carlyle  being  unknown, 
'tis,  224;  Emerson's  "Nature," 
iH;  growing  intimacy  with  Car- 
lyle, 228.  229 ;  trip  to  the  Pjto- 
neBSwithColvile,229r-233;  friend- 
ship with  the  Miss  Berrys,  233. 
234;  helps  to  establish  the  London 
Library,  234—237;  interest  in 
Emerson,  237 ;  viat  to  Scothind, 
1839,242;  visit  to  Paris,  244.  260  : 
introductions  to  Quizot,  Thiers. 
Lamnrliae,  Do  Tocqueville.  ana 
King  Louis  Philippe,  244-246; 
Hrtiule  in  the  Quarlerlg  Jlevieif  on 
De  Toeqneville,  246;  entrusted 
with  messages  from  the  King  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  347,  248;  intro- 
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duction  to  Heine,  250  ;  review  or 
Heine's  poems  in  the  Eiiinbui-gh 
RetUw,  251 ;  Carlyle  at  t'lyston, 
251—259;  his  "One Tract  Moiv." 
260— 2Q2 ;  address  to  the  elec- 
tors of  Pontefract  at  the  dis- 
solution of  1841,  262;  re-nlectad  Cor 
Fontefract  and  his  desire  for  office, 
265 ;  disappointment  at  no  offioe 
being  offered  to  him  in  Peel's  Ad- 
minislTation,  268,  269,  310;  writos 
to  M.  Guixot  on  English  political 
oSuirs,  270,  271  ;  political  ambi- 
tion, 273;  fitness  for  controlling 
English  Foreign  Policy,  274  ;  in- 
terest in  the  Copyright  Bill,  276, 
2T6  ;  indupcodencB  of  action  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  278 ;  ComLaws, 
278  ;  oorrBapondenee  with  Hr. 
Sumner,  279;  his  "Thoughla  on 
Puritv  of  Eloution,"  279  :  journey 
to  tlio  Enat,  282—290  ;  "  Pulin 
LBavea,"2S2,283,288,29a,30H.  318, 
322,  323.  325,  345  ;  his  benefactions, 
294  :  Tennyson's  pension,  295  ; 
Sheridan  Knowlva,  297 ;  pension 
to  Mrs.  Southey,  298,  299  ,-  pro- 
posal for  the  endowment  ol  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  301; 
friendship  with  Charles  fiuller. 
304;  friendship  with  Mra.  Procter. 
wife  of  Barry  Cornwall,  306—308  ; 
discouragement  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  proposal  to  give  up 
his  seat,  310—315  ;  Mr.  Gladstone's 
1,  312—314;  det«r- 
lin  in  Parliament, 
I  Russia  in  the  ^ifin- 
317;  puhliQation  of 


advii*   [ 


315;  article  oi 
hurgk  ReritK, 
"  Palm  Leave  , 
"  Coningsby  "  in  Boed't  Magasiite, 
310;  sides  with  Lord  Ashley  on  the 
Factory  Bill,  324,  325 ;  Do  Tooqno- 
ville  thinks  he  retui'uud  from  the 
East  "  too  much  the  Miuuulnuui," 
328;  his  portrait  as  "Mr.  Vavn- 
sour"  in  "Tancred,"  337-339; 
Lectures  at  Pomfret,  337;  his 
liking  for  acting.  337 ;  viaila 
Berlin,  340—345 ;  the  Qmirltrly  tC.- 
vieu!  on  "  Pulm  Loaves,"  345  ;  sei- 
vieos  to  Thomas  Uood,  3*7—360; 
his  pamphlet  on  the"  ttenl  Union  of 
England  and  Ireland."  353 ;  inlarest 
inlhe  railway  agitation,  365;  aevere 
disappointment  in  not  obtaining  the 
officeof  [J  uder-Sccretary  for  Foreign 


loughUin,  LorU  {nnluMtd). 

ABmis,  and  his  loss  of  symputhy 
with  th»  CuDBOrvativo  party,  360 — 
38u;  Im  inidiU«  poaition  on  the 
iiueation  of  the  Com  Iaws  luid 
rrotL-ution,  AlO  ;  iutroduuttn  u  Dili 
lot  tlie  Bstabliahment  ol  Kofonna- 
lories  for  juvenile  offenders,  373  ; 
iMComes  a  Lilxtral  on  tho  accoaaion 
of  Lord  Jiihn.Kuraall  to  tho  Pre- 
miership, 376,  377:  death  of  his 
motbor,  37S ;  thoughts  on  death, 
:i;8:  content  at  Pontefnict,  380; 
friendship  with  Hobert  Browning 
.mil  W.  E.  Focstfir,  383,  38S,  387 : 
friendahip  nith  ttie  Duke  of  Wtt- 
linjftun,  388— S90:  tour  in  Spain 
viod  PortugiU,  391 — 101;  atsy  in 
I'aris.  401};  returns  U>  Loudon  and 
ivithdraws  (ram  the  Cnrlton  CJiili, 
101;  bia  Libenditnn,  402.  403;  visit 
10  Paris  at  the  Uevolution,  1848; 
inueta  W.  E.  Forster,  404 ;  thCiims  to 
(■undone  the  roup  d'ilal  o(  the  2nd 
December,  40o  ;  begins  his  "  Life 
iind  Letteta  of  Keats,"  408 ;  ■'  A 
I.attor  to  Ihe  Mitrquis  of  Lans- 
itoKUO,"  and  the  hostile  criticism 
in  the  pamphlet  provokad  from 
Lord  Brougham,  and  tho  Jlmi-iug 
Vhranicie,  410 — 416;  ehullengos 
)fr.  George  (imythB,  the  writor  of 
ibeartidcinthe  Jfai'Miii>7  ChraiiieU, 
but  agrees  to  accept  an  npokii:;}', 
417,  418;  exttacta  from  faia  Com^ 
monplucs  Book  on  TbiorB,  &c., 
419 — 122 ;  incorrect  slory  in  Lord 
ItlHlmeabun''s  "  RecullectionB "  re- 
Hpeotiog  MilncB  and  Louia  PbiUppu, 
423;  states  in  bis  nuteboolc,  "I 
have  become  Bepublican,"  424 ; 
close  triundship  vith  Thackeray, 
42a — 429 ;  tries  to  aecote  a  magis- 
Ujkj  for  Hiackeiay,  427 ;  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  Cburtottc 
Brontf,  and  bofricnda  her  rela- 
tivea  after  her  death,  428, 
42B  :  "payings  of  Carlylo"  ai- 
Iiacted  from  Commonplace  Books, 


1   the  s' 


e  of 


Europe,  438 ;  advanced  opinions  i 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  438;  again 
visiW  Paris.  18S0,   4*0,  411 ;    bis 

position  during  the  Papal  Aggres- 
sion agitation,  445,  416;  wril«s  for 
the  Ed'uJitirgh  and  other  nviews, 
4*8;  conneBUon  with  the  Boyal 
Litoiarv  Fund,  and  the  Yorkshire 


447;    his 


)  tho   I 


Aunubul  Cn-wu.  ISJl,  447—430; 
growing  inlitmicy  with  Lord  and 
Ludy  Polmenitun,  418,  440 ;  goes 
with  his  wife  to  Vienna,  451 ; 
revisea  Qladstone's  translation  of 
Farini's  "  History  of  the  Boman 
Stat«,"  152;  his  large  collection 
of  books  at  Fryston,  455— 
458 ;  pictures,  social  life,  visitors' 
book  at  Fryston,  15H  —  486:  hii 
toira  for  tho  streets  of  London, 
for  Ital;r  ind  tho  East,  460 ; 
town  resilience,  16,  Upper  Brook 
Street,  467 :  loss  of  his  fneod,  Eliot 
Wurburton,  467 :  his  note  in  the 
book  of  guvats  at  Upper  Brook 
Struct,  472 ;  birth  ot  a  daughter, 
Amicia,  173 :  motion  in  the  Hourm 
of  Commons  on  the  subject  ot 
foreign  refugees,  473  ;  confidence 
in  ralraorston  as  a  leader,  474 ; 
acquaintanEe  with  Miss  Florenco 
Nightingale,  475. 403,  500 ;  in  con- 
junction with  Mrs.  Gaskell,  be- 
friends Charlotta  Bronte,  476  ; 
acquainlanco  with  lliicaulay,  1T7  ; 
friendship  with  Lord  and  I^dy 
Ashburton,  477,  478  ;  carriefi  ■ 
meoduTB  for  the  abolition  of  duty 
on  foroign  books,  480 ;  sympathy 
with  Mra.  Oaskcll  at  the  hostua  re- 
'■  Ruth,"  481 ;   visit  to 


IreUnci 


the 


1853,  483  ;  a  round  ot  viuta, 
48S— 182;  opposed  to  CivU  Ser- 
vice reform,  195,  49S;  appeals  la 
Gladstone  and  the  other  PeeliteH 
to  join  tho  Liberal  party  during 
the  Crimean  crisis,  501,  602;  de- 
clines Palmeraton's  offer  of  a 
Lordship  of  the  Trcasurr,  601 ; 
helps  to  establish  the  Phibbiblon 
SoDioty,  S07 ;  visit  to  Miss  Har- 
tioeau,  510;  offers  Tennyson  a 
portion  of  the  house  at  Fryston  as 
a  residuniv.  513;  again  visits 
Paris,  1855,  513—519;  writes  his 
poem,  "  A  Monument  for  Scutari," 
519;  attends  tho  meeting  of  the 
Britiiih  AsMciiition  at  Qlaagow, 
521 ;  the  "  Red  Lion "  dinners, 
521,  522;  viiita  to  Crewe  Hall 
and  Uawardon,  524 ;  addreaaes 
moetings  on  bebulf  of  the  Nigbt- 
ingiilo     Fund,     527.    .    II.    Dis- 


file 
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appointed  in  hia  postCion  and 
MDBpenU,  2 :  dUappomtmimt  at  hia 
lather's  rajeution  of  a  peerage,  3  ; 
Mrtli  ot  a  Mconil  daufthter,  Florence, 
8 :  efforts  to  cHtabliah  Reformatoriei 
for  jureoile  offendora,  6 :  Itliaa 
Nighti  ngule  on  hia  lore  for  chitdreo, 
7  ;  visit  to  PariB.  I8S6,  8—10  ;  ao- 
qnaintani-'e  with  Hudaon,  whom  he 
beMenda  in  adveisity,  11,  12; 
aapports  a  motion  in  the  Hoiiao  of 
Commona  in  the  casu  of  I^dy 
Franklin,  14,  15 ;  aalced  to  atanll 
for  Manchu-Eter  and  Cheater,  but  a 
ni-plect«d  for  I'ontofract,  16 ;  Bpealii 
at  the  Preo  Libmry  haoquet  at 
IiiTerpool,  17 ;  visit  to  FraaOT, 
1867,  IT— 10;  visits  Bunsen  at 
Heidelberg.  19;  visits  Baron  liotb- 
•ohUd,l«rfL»nBdowne,&c.,  21,'2-2; 
tntenist  in  variou  a  literary  meetinga, 
the  Sodal  Scionce  Congresa  and  the 
Sheffield  School  of  Art,  24,  25; 
visit  to  Lord  Aehburton  aflor  Lody 
Ashburton'H  doath,  26;  birth  of  hra 
■on,  Robert  Uffley  Ashborton,  tho 
proBont  Lord  Ilonghton,  26;  be- 
pns  to  lose  interest  in  politioil 
affain,  28 ;  visit  to  France  and 
31.  da  Tocquoville,  29—31 ;  death 
ot  hia  father,  33  :  oeaiK*  to  take 
an  aetire  part  in  politics  except 
in  philsnthropie  mattora,  37  ;  se- 
uurea  tho  Govemorahip  of  Ceylon 
for  air  Charlo*  MacCarthy,  42 ; 
hia  ready  uuiatanta  to  lirolcen- 
down  men  of  lettera,  43,  44 ; 
befriends  David  Gray,  49  —  b9; 
Siend  of  younjj:  poets.  S9 ;  article 
in  the  Quarterly  Rreietc  ou  Beau- 
mont's  "  Life  of  De  Tocqueiille," 
S3,  64 ;  poem  in  OornhitI,  64  ; 
espoiual  of  the  Hcpublican  side 
in  the  Ameritnn  War,  63.  BB ;  wins 
popularity.  06;  friendship  with  the 
Biinsens,~66 — SO;  Hoburt  Browniiig 
and  the  Atheoeum  Club,  78 ;  severe 
illness  and  visit  to  Buxton,  1862, 
Bl ;  Mr.  Coomara  Samy's  visits  to 
Pr>*stoQ,  87,  89;  mmouta  of  hia 
peerage,  Bl ;  marriage  of  tho  Prince 
of  Wales,  03 ;  visits  Lord  Ash- 
barton  in  Paris.  93 :  entertains 
Thackeray  and  Spedding  at  Fry- 
ston,  94 :  raiaod  to  the  peerage 
under  the  title  of  Baron  Houghton 
of  Uteat  Houghton,  97  ;  the  "im- 
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meaaarable  gulf"  between  a  peer 
and  a  commoner.  98 ;  coii^^ratula- 
tioiw  of  the  Timei.  Jiaily  Telt- 
graph,  99-102;  takes  leave  of  his 


102— 


mgratu- 


lationa  from  friends,  107 — II 
ThHtkemy's  last  letter  and  faro- 
n-ell  Christmas  greeting  to  Klilnes, 
and  death.  112  ;  4iumoruus  lines  by 
Planch6  on  the  pronunciation  of 
Lord  Houghton's  name,  114-117  ; 
viait  to  Broudlunda  (Lord  Palmur- 
ston's),  119;  and  to  Lurd  Brough- 
ton'a,  120 :  goes  to  the  Ririera, 
1864,  120—125  ;  interests  him- 
self in  the  Newspapur  Presa  Fund, 
1 25  ;  visit  of  George  von  Bunsen  to 
Fryaton,  1 27 ;  nttacka  Convocation 
respecting  its  condcmnntion  of 
"  Essays  and  lieviaws,"  128—131 ; 
death  of  his  friend  Sir  Charles 
MacCarthy,  132;  goes  to  Vichy, 
133—135  ;  seconds  the  Address  to 
tho  Queen's  Speech  in  tho  House 
of  Iiords,  133 ;  article  in  the  Edin- 
targh  Sevietr,  on  "Atalanta  in 
Colvdon,"  136,  137 ;  friendship. 
with  Mr.  Honrj-  Bright.  HI; 
Cariyle  again  visits  Fryston.  144. 
147  ;  presides  at  a  great  meeting  at 
IicedJi  in  favour  of  reform,  151: 
goes  to  Vichy,  Bordeaux,  and 
Binrritz,  ISea.  154  ;  attends  u 
Knform  Banquet  at  Manchester. 
157,  158;  delivers  the  inaugural 
addroxa  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
rooms  ot  the  Cambridge  Union 
Society,  159  —  166  ;  one  ot  the 
jurors  at  tho  French  Exhibition, 
167,  168;  joins  the  movement  in. 
favour  of  the  suffrage  of  women, 
178  igoostoBonnandWildbad.l'U; 
titliGS  r^dy  Houghton  to  the  South 
of  France,  133;  attends  the  uutuma 
session  of  Parliament,  1H67,  183; 
visit  to  Home  with  Lady  Houghton, 
188  ;  inleroat  in  the  Loeda  Exhibi- 
tion of  Fine  Arts,  190:  friendship, 
with  Mr.  Watkias  Lloyd.  190;  Long 


ti'Uow's  visit,  193  :  visit  to  Strath- 
flnldsave,  195;  visit  to  the  Queen 
of  Holland.  197 :  death  of  his  aunt. 
Miaa  Caroline  Miloea,  197,  199; 
unveils  tho  monument  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  204  ;  present  at  the  open* 
iriK  of  the  Suez  Cannl,  205— 20T. 
310,    211  ;    report    to      " 


Houghlan,  Lonl  iroutiiituil). 

UeogiiiphiciU  Society  on  tho  Suez 
Canal,  214—218  ;  artiules  for  tho  re- 
viewB  and  Fall  Mall  Oatellf,  219— 
221  :  roviow  of  "  Lothair  "  in  the 
Sdia&urg!,,223:'bet  with  Mr.  Trol- 
lope,  224—220;  di«lh  of  Dichena, 
and  connection  of  Diaknns's  grand - 
mothar  with  the  Crewe  family,  227 
^229;  sympathy  with  PruB>ia 
la  the  Fninco-pTuseiBn  War,  230 
—233 ;  cortogrondence  with  Glud- 
stone  on  the  War,  337—241 ;  viait 
boScOthind,  241 ;  Bdmiration  forN. 
Hawthorne,  'HI ;  visit  of  Brown- 
iuK  to  Fryston,  244  ;  fdeorlsbip 
with  Sir  Arthur  llellH,  244,  24o  ; 
viut  to  Buxton,  260 ;  leader  ol 
the  movement  for  legnljiins  mnr- 
riagfe  with  a  deconsed  wifo'i 
deter,  2^1;  tho  transHction  of 
biurineBB  in  the  Houeu  ol  Lords, 
233 :  friendship  nith  ilx.  Edtaunil 
Yates,  2o6— 2aS;  letter  to  the 
AlheHitiim  on  "  Home,  sfuvt 
Homo,"  258 ;  viidt  to  Torqiwy, 
1872,  350.  260;  tho  Alabomu  quel' 
tioQ,  261 ;  gives  up  his  bouso  in 
Brook  SlrL-i't,  'ili'i ;  receives  the 
Or-ii  1-    ■■:    il.  ■     R..-     <.f    Brazil, 


Fit/ I. 
th.'    ■ 


.-Bo; 


«  .,n,l  M.  Til 
visits  toViohj-  and  Venice,  268 — 
270 ;  GhidatDDe's  looture  at  the 
Livarpool  CoUcge,  271,  272;  Mr.  H. 
Bright'"  "  Utipunished  CrBeltieaon 
Ihe  tlii,'h  Suis."  273  ;  publication  of 
"Monograiihs,"  273 — 276;  illnoM, 
270:  Sir.  Jonnuin  SliJler.  276;  the 
triistOL'Hbip  of  the  Britiuh  Musounj, 
277—270;  President  of  the  Social 
Sdonee  CongrcBS  ut  Norwich,  279  — 
282;  supports  VT.  E.  Forater  in  his 
struggle  with  the  BirnTingham 
League,  283;  duath  of  Lndy 
Houghton.  287—262 ;  goes  to 
Vichy,  282—286 ;  acquaintance 
with  Lady  William  Russell,  296, 
3D7;  friendship  with  Sir  William 
Stirling  Maxwell,  299  :  acquaint- 
ance with  Sir  Richard  Button, 
300—362  :  his  preface  to  tho  works 
of  ThorauB  Lore  Pmcoclt,  302; 
his  son  wins  the  priie-poem  at 
Cambridge,  306 ;  incident  respect- 


Houghton,  hard  {coiiliHUcif). 

ing  a  j'm  d'april  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
LawBon,  306 ;  visit  to  the  United 
State*  (187o),  306—336;  article  in 
the  Qtmrlerty  Bevitio  on  England 
and  America.  337;  elected  an 
Honorary  Fellow  of  IWnity 
College,  OBmbridge,  339  ;  his  view 
of  the  Eastern  question,  340-344; 
bumiikg  of  Fryston  HaU  {1876), 
345 — 332  ;  rebuilding  of  Fryston 
Hall,  3S3, 354 ;  uaveils  a  statue  to 
Rohert  Burns  at  Glasgow,  353,  3S8; 
opinion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
powers,  369 ;  dinner  to  General 
Grant,  362  ;  accident,  363  ;  visit  to 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Plymouth,  365 ;  admiration 
for  Mr.  Thomas  Haiiiy  and  Mr. 
Henry  Irving,  368  ;  address  to  the 
Blrmmgham  Press  Club,  369  ; 
kindness  to  Joomalists,  370,  371 ; 
his  review  of  "  Lord  ilelboumo'* 
Lito  "  in  the  ForlKifhttj),  371,  372 ; 
his  handwriting,  372 — 374 ;  made 
Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Roj-al  AoLdemj',  374,  375 ; 
oBurcd  the  presidency  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  So<3ety,  373;  friend- 
ship with  George  i^t,  376;  visit 
to  Paris  and  Itoyat  (187S},  378, 
379;  failing  health,  381,  3S2,  3S4  ; 
attends  a  Liberal  demonKtraCion  at 
Leeds,  382,  383;  sngHgement  of 
his  eon  to  Miss  Graham.  3B6,  3SB  ; 
visits  to  Paris  and  Ireland,  386 : 
sympathy  with  the  Lihorals  in  tho 
victoiy  of  1880,  387  :  contributions 
to  the  Fait  Mall  and  Fortni^Ut^, 
388;  visit  to  the  Comte  de  Pans, 
391;  visit  to  Germany,  332;  at 
the  Berlin  Review,  397 ;  review 
of  the  "Life  of  Panizai,"  404, 
405 ;  nppoiutmcnt  as  a  trustee  of 
the  British  Museum,  404,  400 ; 
engagement  and  marriage  of  bin 
elder  daughter  to  Mr.  Q.  FiU- 
Gerald,  407,  408 ;  engnpemont  ot  his 
younger  daugh£4!r  to  Hon.  A.  Hon- 
niker,  409;  visit  to  B^ypt  and 
Athens,  and  illness,  410 — 418;  re- 
turn to  Fryston,  1882,  418;  article 
on  "  Endymion  "  (or  Hacmillan'i 
Magatiiie,  419;  visit  to  Scotland, 
419  ;  contemplatua  a  visit  to  India, 
423;  visits  to  Boumumouth  and 
Cairo,  427,  428;  speaks  at  the 
meeting    of  tho  Newspaper  Press 
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Fund,  428 ;  presentiment  of  ap- 
proaching death,  429;  attends  a 
Liberal  demonstration  at  Ponte- 
fract,  429 ;  accident  at  Lord  Kose- 
hery*8,  430;  sketches  of  Henry 
Bright  and  the  Duke,  of  Albany, 
431  ;  visit  to  Italy,  432;  speech  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  bust  of 
Coleridge  in  Westminster,  432 ; 
unveiling  of  a  bust  of  Gray  at 
Cambridge,  433;  his  last  speech, 
433  ;  Newspaper  Press  Fund,  434  ; 
last  public  appearance  in  London, 
434;  last  visits  in  London,  434, 
435  ;  goes  to  Vichy,  435  ;  death  at 
Vichy,  nth  August,  1886,  436  ;  ser- 
vice at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 

•  and  interment  at  Fryston,  436  :  his 
poctrj',  437 — 440  ;  prose  writings, 
441,  442;  contemporary  criticism, 
443—  449 ;  later  criticism,  and 
tributes  to  his  memorj',  449—459 ; 
features  of  his  social  life,  459 — 464  ; 
connection  with  the  Philobiblon 
Society,  and  the  Newspaper  Press 
Fund,  464—466;  an  epitaph  that 
does  not  lie,  467  ;  Appendix^  Say- 
ings from  his  Commonplace  Books, 
of  Sydney  Smith,  469—477;  say- 
ings of  Carlyle,  477 — 481  ;  miscel- 
laneous sayings,  481 — 497 

Houghton,  Lord  (the  present),  i.  4  ;  ii. 
26,  34,  122,  170,  202,  206,  270,  298, 
305 ;  wins  the  prize  poem  at  Cam- 
bridge, 305,  355  ;  visit  to  America 
with  his  father,  314,  364  ;  marriage, 
388—391 

House  of  Lords,  Transaction  of  busi- 
ness in  the,  ii.  255 

Howard,  Lady  Edward,  ii.  199 

Howe,  D.r.,  the  mesmerist,  i.  301 

Howe,  Julia  Ward,  ii.  317 

Howick,  Lord,  i.  324 

Hudson  ("The  Railway  King"),  i. 
433 ;  befriended  by  R.  M.  Milnes, 
ii.  12 

Hughes,  Mr.  Thomas,  i.  463  ;  ii.  142, 
180 

Hugo,  Victor,  i.  116  ;  ii.  32,  379 

Humboldt,  Baron,  Hospitality  to  R, 
M.  :Milnes  of,  i.  340,  344 

Hume,  Joseph,  i.  202,  375 

Hundhill  Hall  School,  i.  34 

Hungary,  Queen  of,  i.  102 

Himgary.  ITie  Russians  in,  i.  419; 
R.  M.  Milnes  stopped  on  the  frontier 
of,  451 


Hunt,  Leigh,  R.  M.  Milnes* s  acquaint- 
ance with,  ii.  10,  11;  Monument  in 
Kensal  Ureen  Cemetery  unveiled 
by  Lord  Houghton,  204,  206 ;  his 
opinion  of  Byron,  203  ^^^ 

Hunt,  Mr.,  i.  111^^;£^  -         " 

Huribert.  Mr.,  Neiv  York  World,  ii.  311 
319,  320,  321 

Husldsson,  i.  95 

Huxley,  Professor,  i.  466;  ii.  145,  152 

Hyacinthe,  Father,  i.  465 ;  ii.  243,  262 

Hydros,  ii.  120,  122 

"  I  had  a  Home,"  poem  by  R.  M. 
Milnes,  i.  120 

"  I  wandered  by  the  Brooksido,"  song 
by  R.  M.  Milnes,  its  origin  and 
popularity,  i.  175,  176 

Imperial,  The  Prince,  ii.  236,  265,  385 

"  Impressions  of  Greece,"  R.  M. 
Milnes's,  i.  147,  150,  152,  153 

"  In-I-go  Jones,"  origin  and  applica- 
tion of  the  term,  i.  214 

Indian  Mutiny,  ii.  13,  20 

"  Influence  of  Homer,"  prize  essay  by 
R.  M.  Milnes,  i.  83 

Inglis,  Sir  R.,  i.  324,375 

Interviewers,  American  newspaper,  ii. 
313—315 

Ionian  Islands,  i.  129 

Ireland,  Visit  of  R.  Milnes,  in  1831  to, 
i.  109—113,  120;  second  ^-isit  of 
Milnes,  175 ;  pamphlet  of  ISIilnes  on 
the  Union,  353  ;  Milnes's  advanced 
opinions  on  the  condition  of,  438 ; 
Milnes's  third  visit  to,  483 — 485; 
visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to,  438, 484, 
485 ;  Lord  Houghton's  visit,  1870, 
ii.  344 

Irving,  Edward,  i.  87,  109,  140,  160, 
365 

Irving,  Henrv,  ii.  368 

Isle  of  Man,  i.  92 

Italy,  long  ix'sidenco  of  the  Milnes 
family  in,  i.  68  ;  sj-mpathy  of  R. 
M.  Milnes  with  Italians,  101 ;  treat- 
ment of  Mazzini  in  England,  330  ; 
R.  M.  Milnes  on  Italian  lil)erty  in 
his  **  Letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne," 
411—414  ;  the  Poor  Law,  439 

Ithaca,  i.  129 

Ives,  St.,  i.  94 

Jacobini,  Cardinal,  ii.  424 

James,  G.  P.  R.,  i.  154 

Jameson,  Mi-s.,  i,  516 

"Jane  Eyre,"  i.  477 

Jeffrey,  Fi*ancis,  Reference  of  Carlyle 


to,  i,  258 :  opinion  on  Milnoe'B 
'■  Letlor  to  Lord  lainsdowne,"  116 

Jorsey,  Lady,  ii.  22 

Jews,  The,  i.  263 

Jci-BlAke,  Min,  a  281 

John,  Lord  St.,  i,  71 

.TohnaoD,  Rcverdy,  i.  486. 

Jowett,  Profeuor.  and  "Esaays  and 
ReviowB,"  ii.  120 

Kcan,  Charles,!.  218 

Keats,  interest  in  his  poetry  roused  at 
CambridgpUmTeraitf.i.  73;  R.  M. 
Milnes's  iLcquuintiuico  with  his 
poctrj-,  116.  127  ;  growth  o(  his  in- 
fluonoe  (1836),  171 :  H.  M.  Mibios's 
"  Life  "  of  Jum,  106 ;  remark  of 
Carlyle  on  his  "  hungering  after 
Bweeta,"  43S  ;  a  lock  of  his  hair  at 
Fryaton,  457.  ii.  263.  433 

Kemble.  Fanny,  i.  87,  93,  96,  498,  ii. 
86,  182 

KomWa,  J.  M.,  i.  49,  .iB.  60,  71,  88,  84. 
87,90,91,  03,  104,  ii.  161 

Kenodly,  Br.,  ii.  188,  SOS 

Eenoedy,  C.  K.,  i.  76;  one  of  the 
"Apostles"  at  Cambridge,  81 

Kent.  Charles,  ii.  257 

Kenyon,  Mr.,  i.  220 

Kerry,  Knight  of,  i.  113,  116,  130 

Kerrv,  Lord,  brother  of  the  fourth 
ifnrqaia  of  Lanadowne,  i.  67, 108 

Khpdii-e  of  Egypt,  ii.  206,  209,  410, 
412 

Eildare,  Bishop  of,  i.  110 

KUdenl>ee,  8.,  1.  Ill 

"Kingdom  of  ChnBt,  The,"  F.  D. 
Maiinee's,  i.  197 

KingLkke,  A.  W.,  i.  83.  307 :  author  of 
"Eothen,"  and  »  critiuisin  in  the 
Qtiartirrly  S/riew  on  R,  M.  Milnea's 
"  Palm  I,cavBS,"  346 ;  letlor  to  It  M. 
MilneB,  promising  to  assist  Hood, 
347,348,352;  quest  oIMilne«,  473; 
the  battle  of  Almn,  499,  ii.  161, 
366 

Kingaley,  Charles,  and  Ilr.  Newman, 
ii.  364 

Kinnaird,  Lord,  i.  29 

Kirby  Underdaio,  i.  162 

Kirkilp,  Seymour,  ii.  222 
ing,  249 

KitsoD,  Sir  Jamea,  ii.  146 

KnatchbeU,  Sir  Edward,  i.  271 

Knight,  CUwrles,  A  ranark  of  Carlyle 


a  Lr-iwn- 


Knowles,  Sheridan,  Pension  Fur,  i.  296, 
297 

labouohere,  H.,  ii.  12,  366 
Lafayette,  General,  i.  63,  70 
Ijilnndo,  i.  70 
Umurtine,  M.  de,  i.  246,  202,  328,  421 

Lamb,  Charles,  his  adopted  daughter, 
ii.  248,  285,  202,  298 

Lamb,  9ir  Frodorick,  i.  232 
Lsmennnis,  Abbe  de,  L  123,  124,  HI, 
151 

landor.  Walter  SaTage,  i.  107;  ac- 
qmintani^  with  K.  M.  Milnes,  108, 
116;  nurses  It.  M.  Mitnes  during  u 
serious  illness  at  FioBolc,  144;  R.  M. 
Milnea'a  opinion  of  him,  145 ;  in- 
tends to  settle  in  England,  159; 
letter  to  R.  M,  Milnea  on  Tentee  tor 
"The  Tribute,"  181—183  ;  two  let- 
ters to  R.  M.  Milnes  on  Southey, 
his  works,  &c..  297—299 ;  congratu- 
lates Illilnes  on  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage,  and  writes  of  his  own 
helpless  condition,  ii.  110,  111; 
death,  111,  136;  tribute  to  him  in 
"Atalanla  in  Calydon,"  138,  249, 
438 

liandseer,  Sir  Edwin,  i.  434  ;  guest  of 
Milnes,  473 

Xionadovme,  (Fonrtb]  Maiqnis  of.  i.  G7, 
83.  184,  192,  236:  "A  Letter"  to 
th-,  bv  H.  M.  Milnes,  410,  608; 
Milncs's  visit  to.  it.  22,  92 

Lin>*liiii-ni?  House  the  homo  of  literary 
sc*i,'lv.  i.  184 

Liiplaop,  79 

Liirism,  i.  129 

Lawrouee.  Sir  Henry,  it.  IS 

LawBOn,  Edward,  ii.  257 

Lawson.  Sir  Wilfrid,  ii.  308 

L«yard,SirA.  H..  i.  506,  508;  ii.  10,  84 

Leeds,  competition  with  Wakefield 
for  eommercinl  pro-eminenoe,  i.  1 ; 
railway  projuuts  in.  304 ;  Reform 
Meeting  in  the  Cloth  Halt,  ii.  149; 
Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts,  1868, 190; 
Liberal  Demonstration,  1879,  382 

Zcedt  Mercmfi,  Thi,  on  tho  burning  of 
Fryaton  Hall,  ii.  349.  350;  article 
by  Lord  Houghton.  362 

Lemoinno,  John,  ii.  1S6 

Leonidaa,  i.  129 

Leojiold,  Prince,  i.  90,  94  ;  ii.  385,  386, 
431 
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**  Letter    to    the    Marquis    of    Lans- 
downe,  A,"  R.  M.  Milnes's,  i.  410; 
extracts  from,  411 — 414 
Lktteuh,  and  extracts  from  letters,  from 

Arnold,  Matthew,  to  R.  M.  Milnes, 
on  his  pamphlet  on  the  Italian 
question,  ii.  40,  41 

Ben-y,  Miss,  to  R.  M.  Milnes,  on  the 
criticism  in  Ifood^s  Magazine  on 
'*Coning8by,*'  319 

Blakesley,  J.  W.,  to  R.  M.  ^lilnes, 
on  subscribers  for  **  Sai*tor  Re- 
sartus,"  i.  200 ;  to  the  same,  on 
his  election  to  the  Athenaeum 
Club,  Tennyson,  Trench,  &c., 
221 ;  to  the  same,  on  the  Sterling 
Club,  222 

Bowen,  Sir  George,  to  the  Dowager 
Viscountess  Galway,  on  Lord 
Houghton's  visit  to  America,  ii. 
328 

Bright,  Henry,  to  Lord  Houghton, 
on  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  &c.,  ii.  242 ; 
to  the  same,  on  the  **  Life  of 
Hawthorne",  &c.,  271;  to  the 
same,  on  his  "  Year  in  a  Lanca- 
shire Garden,"  304  ;  to  the  same, 
on  the  Fryston  fire,  351 ;  to  the 
same,  on  his  illness,  427 

Bright,  John,  to  Lord  Houghton, 
July,  1865,  on  the  elections,  &c., 
ii.  143 ;  to  the  same,  on  the 
House  of  Lords,  &c.,  144 ;  to  the 
sijme,  on  the  letter's  poems, 
409 

Brougham,  Lord,  to  R.  M.  Milnes, 
on  the  latter's  letter  to  Lord 
Lansdowne,  i.  414,  415 

Browning,  Robert,  to  R.  M.  Milnes, 
March,  1847,  on  the  secretary  ship 
to  a  British  Minister  at  Rome,  i. 
384,  385 ;  to  the  same,  October, 
1861,  on  his  admission  to  the 
Athenaeum  Club,  ii.  78;  to  the 
same,  on  the  same  subject,  79; 
to  the  same,  on  an  in^ntation  to 
Fryston,  243  ;  to  the  same,  with 
New  Year's  wishes,  244 ;  to  the 
same,  on  Lady  Houghton's  death, 
291 

Buchanan,  Robert,  to  R.  M.  Milnes, 
on  David  Gray,  the  Scotch  poet, 
ii.  54 

Bunsen,  George  von,  to  Lord  Hough- 
ton, on  German  affairs,  ii.  230 ; 
to  the  same,  on  the  letter's  speech 
at  Norwich,  281  ;  to  the  same,  on 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Prussia, 


Letters  [continued), 

285  ;  to  the  same,  March,  1882, 
417 

Burton,  Lady,  to  Lord  Houghton, 
ii.  301 

Carlyle,  Mrs.,  to  R.  M.  Milnes,  on 
her  husband  declining  to  take  a 
holiday  at  Easter,  ii.  94 ;  to  the 
same,  March,  1866,  on  an  invita- 
tion to  Fryston  and  Mr.  Carlyle's 
Lord  Rectorship,  145,  146 ;  to 
Lady  Houghton,  two  letters,  on 
an  invitation  to  Fryston,  and  her 
illness,  146,  147 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  to  R.  M.  Milnes,  i. 
209 ;  to  the  same,  on  Emerson's 
"Nature,"  and  Amcricran  book- 
selling, 224,  225 ;  to  the  same, 
accepting  an  invitation,  227  ;  io 
the  same,  inviting  him  to  rido 
with  him,  229 ;  to  the  SHme,  on 
tht^  formation  of  the  London 
Library,  230 ;  to  the  same,  on 
the  latter's  review  of  Emerson's 
Works,  239,  240;  to  the  same, 
on  the  same  subject,  240  ;  to  the 
Mime,  accepting  an  invitation  to 
Fryston,  252 ;  to  his  wife,  de- 
scribing his  Fryston  visit,  252, 
253 ;  to  the  same,  on  the  same 
subject,  255  —  258  ;  to  R.  M. 
Milnes,  on  the  Scotch  floors, 
A:c.,  259,  260  ;  to  the  same,  July, 
1841,  on  the  Courthouse  at 
York,  the  "terrible"  Scotch, 
suggesting  Milnes  should  found 
a  '*  priest's  cell,"  &c.,  265,  268  ; 
to  the  same,  April,  1842,  on  the 
Copyright  Bill,  276,  277  ;  to  the 
same,  August,  1842,  on  the  Chart- 
ist riots,  &c.,  281  282;  to  the 
same,  May,  1843,  on  the  latter's 
return  from  the  East,  290 ;  to 
the  same,  on  Darlev'e  notes  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  Cowper's 
*'  Crow,"  &c.,  308,  309  ;  to  the 
same,  on  **  Palm  Leaves,"  ^laho- 
met,  &c.,  323,  324  ;  to  the  same, 
in  reply  to  an  in^ntatioft  to 
visit  Fryston,  357  ;  to  the  same, 
asking  for  a  meeting,  386 ;  to  the 
same,  on  the  duty  on  foreign 
books,  480  ;  to  the  same,  March, 

1854,  on  Civil  Service  Reform, 
494,  495  ;   to  the  same,  October, 

1855,  on  the  "Johnson  God- 
daughter Case,"  526  ;  to  the 
same,  on  his  visit  to  Scotland, 


LcttwB  (MHtinifid]. 

Sic,  ii.  41,  42;  to  Uie  aaxoe, 
August,  IBfll,  expressing  his 
altmhiuniit,  4c.,  73,  74  ;  to  the 
tiaae,  exiirossing  hiB  opinion  of 
Thaukeray's  qualitieii,  reformK 
to  his  vflfii*a  illntM,  &c.,  1 13—1 H; 
t«  Uie  same,  August,  1SC4,  on  hiii 
wife's  illness,  and  "  Frederiuk 
the  Grcttt,"  128,  1!9  ;  to  the 
same,  NuvemWr,  16Q6,  on  an 
inritiLtitiii  tu  Fiyston,  144,  116 
CoUinB,  WilVie,  to  Mrs.  Milnos, 
Bpoiogising  for  nut  attending 
her  "At  Home,"  May,  1802, 
ii.  79 


&(i.,  i 

De  TiKJquaville,  A.,  to  B,  M.  Uilnos,  on 
"Palm  Louves,"  and  Mahumed- 
aniam,  i.  32T,  >I28;  t«  the  same, 
April,  1860,  on  his  illnesa,  &c., 
■H2,  443  ;  to  tlie  Mmo.  February, 
186'^  on  the  prospects  of  vnr. 


ftu.,    470, 


71 ;    to   the    I 


Apiil,  1 868,  coRgTutulBtiDg  bim 
on  the  birth  of  b  eon,  ii.  26,  27 

Di'lane,  J.  T.,  ta  K.  M.  MilneB, 
October,  1834,  on  Einglake'a 
ttccount  of  the  battlo  of  Alinit  in 
the  Tivui,  aendiDK  Mr.  Mac- 
dunald  as  treaaurer  of  the 
Patriotic  Fund,  &c.,  i.  600;  to 
the  same,  8eptenih«r  ISdG,  on 
M-iloKs's  Terans,  "A  Monument  for 
Scutari,"  and  the  failures  of  the 
English  in  the  Crimea,  520,  621 ; 
U>  the  same,  congratutating  him 
on  his  act'eadon  to  the  peei&ge, 
ii.  109;  to  the  same,  on  French 
a£aini,  266 

L)i>  kens,  Charles,  to  Urs.  Mihies, 
Jul;,  1862,  thanking  her  for  a 
iihotugmph  of  a  picture  executed 
by  her,  ii,  80 ;  to  Lord  Houghton, 
dedimug  an  invitation,  ii.  140 

JDiiracli,  Bunjamin,  to  It.  M.  Milnes, 
on  the  lattvr'a  criticism  on  "  Cou- 
ingahy,"  i.  820  ;  to  H.  P.  Milnis, 
March,  1853,  on  debates  in  thtr 
House  of  Commons,  &.C.,  479 ;  to 
the  same,  on  the  Vienna  Note, 
I^ird  PalmtTston's  article  in  the 
Martting  I'm!,  &c.,  488 

Enieraon,  K.  W.,  to  R.  M.  Uikies, 
on  the  latter's  review  of  the 
writer's  Essays,  i.  241  ;   to  the 


o  Conctlrd, 
ii.  318 

Fane,  Julian,  to  R.  M.  Milnes,  on 
'■  Taunhiusur,"  &0.,  ii.  69 

Pitzgomld.  Edward,  to  Lord  Hough- 
ton, on  Keats,  ii.  263;  to  the 
tame,  on  Tennyson,  264 ;  to  the 
same,  on  Spedding,  &c,  377 ;  to 
the  same,  on  Iho  Battle  of  Water- 
loo, 406 

Ford,  Mr.,  to  Lord  Houghton,  on  a 
Greek  baptism,  ii.  410 

Forstor.  W.  E.,  to  Lord  Houghton, 
on  the  Frj-aton  fire,  ii.  360 

Fnmklin  (lady)  to  E.  M.  Milnos, 
thanking  him  for  his  spoeoh  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  favoop 
'of  a  final  attempt  to  discover  Sir 
John  Franklin,  li,  15 

Garden,  Piiincis.  to  K.  M.  Milnes,  on 
Cambridge  news,  i.  146,  147 

Gaakell,  J.  Milnes,  on  R.  M.  Milnes's 
taU'ota  us  a  debater,  i.  6B 

Gaskell,  Sirs.,  to  It.  M.  Milnes,  Oct., 
1852.  on  befriending  Chwlotl* 
Bronte  und  hor  huabund,  i.  476  ; 
lo  the  some,  un  the  eritioiams  on 
"Kuth,"  481 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  to  R,  M.  MihieB, 
June.  1837,  on  the  approaching 
dissolutitm,  iie..  i.  IBO;  to  the 
same,  on  the  Copyright  Bill,  276, 
270  ;  to  the  same,  with  ndviceun 
his  position  in  Parliament,  and  the 
"uneasiness"  of  members  who 
act  independently,  312—314  ;  to 
tlio  same,  on  the  latter's  "  Letter 
to  Lord  Lansdowne,"  413;  to  the 
same,  Oct.,  1863,  on  Milnes's  "A 
Monument  for  Scutari,"  621 ;  -to 
thesame,  July,  1863,  on  Milnes's 
elevation  to  the  House  nf  Lords, 
ii.  108;  to  the  same,  on  B«form 
URitation.  163  ;  to  the  same,  Oct., 
1870,  240;  lo  the  same,  on  the 
failure  of  Gniece.  341;  tothesame, 
on  the  "greateHt  pieacheiw,"  369  ; 
two  letters  lo  the  same,  on  the 
latter's  election  to  the  Trustee- 
ship of  the  British  Museum,  403 

Orant,  Sir  Francis,  to  Lord  Hough- 
ton, with  the  offer  of  the 
Foreign  Secretorvship  to  the 
Boyal  Acndtmy,  li.  374 

Gray,    David,    to    1(,    M.    Milnes, 


his  iKicms,  ii.  4 


i   of 
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on  Mb  "posthumous  existence,'* 
and  a  proposed  visit  to  Torquay, 
&C.,  50,  52  ;  to  the  same,  accept- 
ing the  latter^s  offer  to  send  lum 
to  Torquay,  52,  53  ;  to  the  same, 
on  the  guarantee  money  for  the 
Torquay  Institution,  63;  to  the 
same  from  Scotland,  on  his  new 
poem,  his  hasty  departure  from 
Torquay,  &c.,  54,  56;  to  the 
same,  on  his  new  poems,  55,  56  ; 
to  the  same,  on  his  right  lung 
heing  affected,  his  "  crown  laid 
in  the  dust,*'  &c.,  56,  57 

Gray,  senr.,  David,  to  R.  M.  Milnes, 
on  his  8on*s  illness  in  London, 
&c.,  ii.  49  ;  to  the  same,  announc- 
ing his  son's  death,  57 ;  to  the 
same,  on  the  latter *s  kindness 
and  sympathy,  58 

Guizot,  M.,  to  R.  M.  Milnes,  Janu- 
ary, 1850,  on  the  state  of  affairs 
in  France,  i.  441,  442 

Hallam,  A.  H.,  to  K.  M.  Milnes,  on 
the  balloon  ascent,  i.  67 

Hallam,  H.,  to  R.  M.  Milnes,  on  his 
son's  "Remains,'*  i.  157 

Hare,  Julius,  to  R.  M.  Milnes,  on 
the  latter's  i*etum  to  England, 
i.  156 

Hawes,  Sir  Benjamin,  to  R.  M. 
Milnes,  on  the  appointment  of 
Sir  Charles  MacCarthy  to  the 
Governorship  of  Ceylon,  ii.  42 

Hay  ward.  A.,  to  Lord  Houghton, 
on  the  Alabama  question,  ii. 
261 

Heine,  to  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  on 
Milnes's  friendship,  i.  251 

Helps,  Sir  Arthur,  to  Lord  Hough- 
ton, on  an  inWtiition  to  Fryston, 
ii.  245 

Holland,  Queen  of,  to  Lord  Hough- 
ton, with  an  invitation  to  the 
Hague,  ii.  197;  to  the  same,  on 
his  visit,  204;. to  the  same,  220; 
to  the  same,  on  the  Stuarts,  &c., 
304 

Houghton,  Lord  (Milnes,  R.  M.) — 
to  his  mother,  August,  1825,  from 
Edinburgh,  47—49;  to  his 
mother,  Nov.,  1827,  on  Thirl  wall. 
Sterling,  Simoon,  &c.,  50,  51 ;  to 
his  mother,  Dec,  1827,  on  his 
phrenological  development,  a 
humorous  definition  of  meta- 
physics,   &c.,     52,    53;    to    his 
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father,  Dec,  1827,  on  Cavendish, 
seventh  Duke  of  Devonshire,  63 ; . 
to  his  mother,  on  "  wearing  a 
hat,'*  his  speech  at  the  Union,  &c., 
63,  54  ;  to  his  father,  Jan.,  1828, 
on  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Perry, 
Senior  Wrangler,  De  Vere,  &c., 
54,  55;  to  his  father,  proposing 
to  keep  terms  at  an  Inn  of  Court, 
55 ;  to  his  father,  exonerating 
himself  from  lack  of  industry,  56  ; 
to  his  mother,  Oct.,  1828,  on 
the  *'  flush  of  noblemen  **  at  the 
University,  the  Presidency  of  the 
Union,  &e.,  57  ;  on  his  anatomical 
studies,  the  Debating  Societv,  &c., 
57;  to  his  father,  Doc,*  1828, 
on  his  father's  embarrassments, 
the  Union,  Clubs,  &c,  58,  69  , 
to  his  mother,  on  John  Sterlinjr. 
&c.,  60 ;  to  his  father,  on  Mr. 
Peel,  debate  on  the  *'  Ancient 
Mariner, "  and  Mr.  Martin's  Acts, 
contributions  to  the  Athetiaum, 
"Timbuctoo,"  &c,  60—62;  to 
his  father.  Feb.,  1829,  on  the 
speakers  at  the  Union,  62  ;  to  his 
father,  on  his  failure  at  an 
examination,  and  his  dislike  of 
mathematics,  64,  65;  to  A.  H. 
Hallam,  on  the  former's  balloon 
ascent,  66,  67 :  to  his  father,  on 
a  conversation  with  Cousin,  70 ; 
to  his  father,  Oct.,  1829,  on  his 
plans  for  study,  the  utility  of  the 
Cambridpre  Union  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  Parliamentary  speaking, 
Hallam's  genius,  &c.,  72  ;  to  his 
mother,  Nov.,  1829, on  the  debate 
on  Wordsworth  and  Byron,  72, 
73  ;  to  his  mother,  Dec,  1829,  on 
the  debate  at  Oxford  on  the  com- 
pjirativo  merits  of  Shelley  and 
Byron,  his  Homeric  essay, 
his  father's  definition  of  an 
orator,  making  a  start  in 
Parliament,  &'c.,  77 — 80  ;  to  his 
father,  Jan.,  1830,  on  the  Shelley 
^Mission  to  Oxford,  &c,  88 ; 
to  his  father.  Feb.,  1830,  on  a 
passiigo  in  Moore's  '*Life  of 
Byron,"  his  proposal  to  study  in 
Germany,  the  chanictoristics  of 
T.  Sunderland,  &:e..  89—91 ;  to 
his  mother,  on  his  fricndshiiw  at 
Cambridge,  his  politiciil  views, 
•Src,  91,   92;    to  his  father,  on 
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gpeeches  at  the  Union,  F.  Twmj- 
Bon,  Fanny  Kembln,  &c.,  92, 
93 ;  to  his  father,  March,  1S30, 
describing  the  leading  features  of 
his  poem,  "  Bj-zanliiim,"  the 
Hqhject  (or  the  prize  poem,  93, 
84 ;  to  hia  mothiT,  on  Cohbett's 
lectaro  at  St.  Ivea.  and  current 
anecdotuB,  94 ;  to  his  father,  re- 
ferring' to  gpcecheii  in  Psrliament 
bj  O'Connor,  Loni  Belgrave,  and 
othurs.  bis  roinglingr  in  London 
BOciaty,  hia  reception  on 
to  Cambridge,  &c,  9S, 
hia  Bister,  from  Bonn,  July,  1830, 
on  the  frequent?  of  duels  near 
Bomi,  his  introductiOD  to  Madam 
Bchopcnbauer,    &c.,  VS.   B9 ;   to 

,    referring   to  the    failure 

of  ChHrloB  BiiliiT  to  make  an 
imprecdon  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  69,  101*  to  his  father, 
on  the  Revolution  in  Paris,  100 ; 
to  Miss  Carotini'  Milnea,  Milan, 
Feb.,  1831,  on  the  Milan 
opera.  Italian  men  and  iromen, 
arrest  of  O'Connell,  *o.,  103, 104 : 
to  hia  fiLthor,  Venive,  Uarch, 
1831,  on  Venetinn  society,  a  pro- 
posed visit  to  Rome,  the  Reform 
Bill,  &c.,  100— lOS  :  to  hU 
mother,  Dublin,  Aog.,  1331,  on 
his  first  railway  experience, 
buildings  in  Dublin,  Lady  Camp- 
bell, deJmtes  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  &i\,  110.  Ill;  to  hii 
siatcr,  on  the  Giant's  CansewHy, 
writing  a  JDumAl,  &c,,  112, 
1 13 :  to  his  mother,  on  big 
Irish  trip.  120;  to  bis  grand- 
mother, Rome,  Jnn.,  1832,  121  ; 
to  his  father,  Rome,  Juno.  1832, 
askiug  consent  to  visit  Oreece, 
tee.,  1:15,  126;  to  his  father,  on 
his  plans  for  a  tour  in  Greece, 
&c.  130,  137;  to  Miss  Caroline 
Milnos,  Zanto,  Aug.,  1833.  129, 
130;  toMissJanaMilneB,AthGn9, 
Oct.,  1833,  on  his  torn- in  Greece, 
132-.13ft;  to hismother,on  Oreece, 
13S.130;  to  his  fnthi-r,  express- 
ing solicitude  with  regard  to  the 
family  ambarrnsBmenta,  138, 130  : 


I    bis    mother,    from    Fiesole. 
during   on   illness,    144 ; 
father,  on  W.  8.  landoT, 
ventures  of  a  Younger  Son,"  &c. 
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145 :  to  Miss  Ciiroline  Milnes, 
1833,  on  Ue  BichUiii.  &c.,  148; 
to  his  mother,  Borne,  Jan.,  1831, 
on  English  society  in  Rome,  lAO, 
lAl;  to  Miss  Caroline  Mlbiex.  on 
HieCamivaJat  Home,  the  denth  o! 
Augustus  Hnre,  English  people 
in  Rome,  &i!..  ISl,  1S3 ;  to  his 
aunt,  Fobniar}-,  1836,  on  the 
lormination  of  the  residence  of 
his  family  on  the  Continent,  1S4: 

to ',  on   society  and   ballet 

dancing  in  Florence,  164,  165; 
to  C.  3.  MacCarthy,  on  Trench's 

rms,  Ac.,  IBS.  169  ;  to  Aubrey 
Vere,  March,  1837,  on  his 
poems.  Dr.  Kewman's  hook  on 
the  prophetical  chnracteT  and 
vereto,  &.C.,  193,  !64 ;  to  Aubrey 
de  Vere,  May,  1837,  on  reunion 
after  death,  Browning's  "Straf- 
ford," Miss  MarCinoau's  "  Amer- 
ica," the  Newmanitos,  &c.,  196 — 
197;  to  C.  J.  MacCarthy,  saying 
he  was  intended  by  natnre  for  a 
German  woman,  301;  to  C.  J. 
MaoCarthy,  on  magnetism,  Dis- 
raeli's speech  against  Lord  John 
BusBcIl,  his  own  maiden  speech. 
&o.. 203-206;  toCJ.MacCarthv, 
Maruh,  1838,  on  "Fronde's 
Remains,"  London  gosnp,  tee., 
317—219 ;  to  Aubray  dc  Vere,  on 
Carlylo's  lectures,  "  Fronde's 
BemainB,"  &e.,  210-221 ;  to  his 
sister.  Lady  Galway,  1838.  on  a 
projected  ContinealJil  trip,  re- 
views of  his  poems,  Parliament- 
ary affairs,  ii-.,  220- 331  :  to  the 
snine.  on  Continental  Travels, 
ftc,  23),  233;  to  the  same,  on 
tho  same  subject,  232,233;  to 
C.   J.    MaeCiirthv.   from  Edin- 


PbUippe  and  the  French  Govam- 
ment,  347-248 ;  to  0.  J.  MaoCar- 
thv,  on  "One  Tract  More,"  tc., 
261,  282;  toO.  J.  MaoCarthy.on 
the  Pontcfract  election,  Lord 
John  Itussell'c  Bribery  Bill,  £c., 
203  ;  to  C.  J.  MacCarthy,  on  the 
Pontefract  election,  264,  264  ;  to 
M.  GuiKot,  Sept.,  1841,  on 
tho  state  of  political  tcieling 
in  England,  270,  271  ;  to  the 
siinio,  on  wintering  at  Fr^ton, 
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273  ;  to  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
on  the  Copyright  Bill,  276  ; 
to  C.  J.  MacCarthy,  Smyrna, 
November,  1842,  on  Eastern 
travel,  &c.,  284,  285  ;  to  Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  on  political  affairs 
in  the  East,  &c.,  285—288 ;  to 
C.  J.  MacCarthy,  May,  1843,  on 
political  affairs,  English  society 
in  Rome,  London  gossip,  &c., 
290  —  294 ;  to  the  same,  on 
Pusejnsm,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland,  the  King  of 
Hanover,  &c.,  300,  301  ;  to  the 
same,  on  the  Rebecca  riots,  Queen 
Victoria's  visit  to  France,  Bunson, 
ifcc,  304, 305 ;  to  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
Oct.,  1843,  on  his  discouragement 
in  Parliament,  and  application 
for  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Le- 
^<ation  in  Paris,  311,  312;  to  the 
sfime,  on  his  decision  to  remain  in 
Parliament,  314,315;  to  C.  J.  Mac- 
Carthy, on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  0*Con- 
neU,  Gladstone,  &c.,  315,  317 ; 
to  the  same,  on  the  0*Connell 
ti-ial,  317 ;  to  the  Mayor  of  Pom- 
i  ret,  on  the  Bill  for  the  Maynooth 
(irant,  321  ;  to  C.  J.  MacCarthy, 
February,  1844,  on  O'Connelfs 
re-appearance  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  "  Palm  Leaves,"  &c,, 
321,  322 ;  to  the  same,  on  Factory 
[-.egislation,  French  affairs,  &c., 
i24,  325;  to  M.  Guizot,  on 
English  political  affairs,  &c., 
■'25,  326:  to  his  aunt,  on  the 
State  Fancy  Ball,  326  ;  to  C.  J. 
.MacCarthy,  on  Thomas  Campbell 
and  a  Ministerial  crisis,  330 ;  to 
his  father,  on  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  331 ; 
to  the  same,  on  the  failure  of 
Peel  to  manage  affairs,  331,  332 : 
to  the  same,  on  new  Ministerial 
appointments,  &:c.,  332 ;  to  the 
'ame,  on  the  Government 
opening  letters,  &c.,  332,  333; 
to  M.  Guizot,  Aug.,  1844,  on 
English  political  affairs,  333, 
334 ;  to  W.  E.  Gladstone,  on  the 
review  of  "  Ellen  Middleton,"  and 
the  Court  of  Ultimate  Appeal, 
335;  to  C.  J.  MacCarthy,  on 
Louis  Philippe's  visit  to  Eng- 
land, *•  Young  England,"  "Lord 
Eldon's  Life,"  Stanley's  "Life. 
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of  Arnold,"  &c.,  339,  340  ;  to  his 
father,  January,  1845,  on  his  ex- 
periences in  Berlin,  343 — 346 ; 
to  C.  J.  MacCarthy,  on  Thiers, 
Disraeli,  the  Maynooth  College, 
&c.,  351,  352 ;  to  the  same,  on 
the  Maynooth  Bill,  and  his 
Parliamentary  work,  353,  354  ; 
to  his  sister.  Lady  Galway,  on 
his  father,  &c.,  355 ;  to  C.  J. 
MacCarthy,  on  railroad  specula- 
tion, the  Ma}Tiooth  "storm," 
&c.,  365,  356 ;  to  the  same,  on 
Parliamentary  affairs,  &c.,  357, 
358 ;  to  the  same,  on  Newman's 
secession  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
the  resignation  of  Peel,  Lord 
John  Russell's  futile  attempt  to 
form  a  Government,  Peel's  return 
to  office,  Carlyle's  '*  Cromwell," 
&c.,  358—360;  to  his  father, 
declining  to  stiind  for  North 
Notts,  361 ;  to  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
requesting  his  influence  in  ob- 
taining the  office  of  Under- 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
361,  362;  to  the  same,  on  his 
disappointment  at  failing  to 
secure  the  Under- Secretaryship, 
364,  365;  to  M.  Guizot,  on 
the  state  of  political  affairs  in 
England,  367—369  ;  to  his  father 
and  to  C.  J.  MacCarthy,  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Protectionists,  370, 
371 ;  to  C.  J.  MacCarthy,  JMay 
15,  1846,  on  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Law,  &c.,  371  —  373;  to 
the  same,  on  the  fall  of  Peel,  the 
accession  of  Lord  John  Russell 
to  office,  Ac,  374—376 ;  to  the 
same,  on  the  Pontefract  election, 
and  various  friends,  380 — 382  ; 
to  his  father,  on  his  projected 
tour  in  Spain,  &c.,  391,  392;  to 
Miss  Caroline  Milnes,  September, 
1847,  on  the  same  subject,  392, 
393 ;  to  his  father,  from  Lisbon, 
on  Portuguese  affairs,  393,  394  ; 
to  the  same,  on  the  same  subject, 
396 ;  to  the  same,  describing 
Se^^lle,  395,  396;  to  his  sister, 
on  his  Spanish  experience,  397 — 
399  ;  to  the  same,  on  society  in 
Madrid,  &c.,  399,  400;  to  C.  J. 
MacCarthy,  Dec.,  1847,  on  his 
"  breaking  off  the  last  link  of 
Peeler>-,  the  Carlton  Club,"  401, 
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402 :  lo  hU  sister,  lady  Gnlwoj:, 
OQ  the  airiviil  of  Louis  Philippe 
and  tho  ex-Qu(«n  in  England. 
&c.,408.407;  toCLMacCarthy, 
Sept.,  1848,  on  Fryston.Earopeaii 
politics,  &o.,  40T.  408;  to  Mn. 
MacCarthy,  on  Buller'a  deitth, 
Maraiulsy'a  "  History,"  &c.,  408, 
410;  to  C.  J.  MacCarthv.  Jan., 
1849,  on  the  French  in'  liome, 
the  Itnmians  in  Hungary,  &u. 


IIS.  ' 


}  the  e 


1  the 


Sikh  War,  Pool's  propoml  (or 
the  re-settlement  □(  iKlund.  leu., 
429.  430;  to  Mr*.  MacCwthy. 
on  the  lulvanea  of  the  Frenoh  on 
Rome,  Fraudo'B  "XemOBis  of 
Faith,"  visit  to  Puris.  &e..  430— 
434 ;  to  C.  J.  KlacCarthv.  on 
Enetiah  and  French  political 
Bfinini.  438—140 ;  tothe  same, on 
Samuel  Rngcn.  440;  to  Mrs. 
MacCarthy.  JiUy,  1B50,  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  "  In 
Memorium."  &ii.,  444,  445;  to 
C,  J.  MacCnHhy.  Joly.  1851.  on 
his  approaching  marriage.  460 ; 
to  the  mme,  on  hia  wife,  Glad- 
stone's Naples  heUan,  &e.,  450, 
4S1  ;  to  W.  E.  Gladstonp.  on  re- 
vising  Gladstone's  translation  of 
Furim's  "  History  of  the  Itenmn 
Stute."  Itc,  4a2.  4n3;  to  the 
stme,  on  Louis  Napoleon,  Dis- 
raeli, kc,  453,  454;  to  C.  J. 
MacCsrthy,  jHnimry,  1862,  on 
the  death  of  Eliot  Wurlmrton, 
the  dinnissnl  of  Lord  Pi^uier^ 
■ton,  the  FrenL'h  nnip  d'iUl,  &c., 
488— 4flO ;  to  the  sarao,  Fobruarj-, 
1fl.i3,  on  the  Emperor  Nnpu- 
leon's  mHrriage,  Italian  altnirs, 
iui.,  479,  480;  ftve  extracts 
from  letters  to  bis  wife  during  his 
visit  to  Ireland,  483— 48fi  ;  to 
C.  J.  MacCarthv,  on  Turkish 
affairs,  £c,  4Sa,  486;  to  his 
wife,  on  Parlianiontnry  busincsB, 
489 ;  oig-ht  extracts  from  let- 
teiB  to  his  wife,  on  Lord 
Rndstock.  Maurioo.  the  Tinta' 
politics.  Lord  Paltnorston,  Flo- 
rence Nightingale.  Mre.  Dis- 
raeli, W.  Hareourt,  and  con- 
taining lines  of  con^n^tolatton 
on  the  New  Year,  4H9— 49:2 ;  an 
oitracta  from  lottere  to  his  wifii, 


1864,  on  the  Crimean  war,  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  Nathanii't 
Hawthorne,  IjorA.  F.  Gower,  Ac, 
498-498;  to  the  Chevalier  Bun- 
sen,  asking  for  information  on 
German  afl^irs,  &c.,  4S8  ;  to  llr. 
Gladstone,  February,  18G£,  np- 
peuting  to  him  to  join  thu 
Liberal  Party,  601,902;  toC.,1. 
SlaoCarthy,  on  the  changes  in 
the  Government,  ic,  604 ;  six 
extracts  from  letters  to  his  wife 
on  the  Ministerial  crisis  ;  a  Phi- 
lobiblion  hrealt&st;  the  Boms 
unniveraary,  W.  E.  Forster,  &c.. 
503- .)07  ;  to  his  father,  on  his 
refusal  of  Palmeraton'a  offer  of  u 

Et  in  the  Treasury.  508  ;  to 
wife,  on  Lord  Palmerston. 
508,  5U9 :  two  extracts  from 
lottera  to  his  vifii,  on  John 
Bright,  the  death  of  Charlotte 
Bronte,  Miss  ftlartJneau's  article 
in  the  Dailij  .»ic>  on  Charlotte 
Brontii,  4c.,  610.  511 ;  to  C.  J, 
MacCarthy,  on  English  politics, 
Tennyson's  "  Maud  "  and  "  Bala- 
klnva  Charge,"  itc,  611,  512; 
to  his  wife  from  Pttris,  on  Palmer- 
ston, &x.,  513 :  to  his  father,  on 
U.  Lushington,  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition, &c.,  613,  614;  eight 
extraJ^  from  letl<:rs  to  his  wife 
from  Paris  and  Vichy,  on  tho  Ex- 
hibition, French  politica.  Queen 
Victoria's  vUit  to  Paris,  Tennv- 
aon,  ftc.,ei4— 618;  Ave  extracts 
from  letters  to  his  wife  from  Scot- 
land, on  the  British  Association 
meeting,  Monteith.£i:.  ,52-2—534 ; 
three  extracts  from  letters  to  hia 
wife  from  Hawarden  Castle, 
Crowf^  and  Fryston,  on  Glad- 
stone, Miss  Slartineau's  illness, 
jkc,  624,  625 ;  three  extmots 
from  lettere  to  his  wife,  on 
Atadiune  Moht,  Lodv  Ellesmoro, 
Mrs.  Ua.5fceU,  &o.'  626,  627. 
II.  To  C.  .1.  MacCarthy,  Feb- 
ruary, 1868,  on  family  matters, 
his  father's  refusal  of  a  peerage. 
jic,  3  ;  to  Iho  same,  on  benevo- 
lence thai  does  little  good,  his 
father's  rojaotion  of  n  peerage, 
kti.,  4 ;  to  bis  wife,  on  a  rumounxl 
'lissolutian,  &c.,  0,  8  ;  tohiawife, 
Houlogny.onthebirthof  a  Fronih 
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prince,  &c.,  8  ;  to  tho  same,  Paris, 
on  M.  Rio,  &c.,  9  ;  to  the  same, 
Paris,  on  his  French  friends,  9, 10 ; 
to  the  same,  on  his  meeting  with 
certain    Frmch    celebrities,    10; 
to    C.   J.    IklacCarthy,    on    pen- 
sions for  Colonial  Governors,  &c., 
13 ;    to    the   same,   on    Palmer- 
ston   after  his    defeat,    14  ;    to 
his   wife,  on  his  addi-ess  at  the 
Liverpool     Free    Library    ban- 
quet, 17;   to  the  same,   on  the 
Manchester  Fine- Art  Exhibition, 
17;  to    tho  same  (three  letters) 
from  France,  on  his  visit  to  M. 
Guizot,  &c.,  18,  19;  to  the  same, 
on  his  visit  to  Baron  Bunsen,  19, 
20;  to  C.   J.    MacCarthy,   Oct., 
1857,  on  the  Indian  Mutiny,  &c., 
20,  21 ;  fom*  extracts  from  letters 
to  his  wife,  on  visits  to   Baron 
Rothschild,     Lord    Lansdowne, 
Colonel  Harcourt,   &c.,  21 — 23  : 
to  Miss  Jane    Milnes,   on  Lady 
RusseU,  &c. ,  23  ;  to  Miss  Caroline 
Milnes,  on  theatricals   at   Lord 
John    Russell's,    Wobum,  Lord 
Russeirs    opinion     of   Cobden*s 
budget,    &c.,  23,   24;  three   ox- 
tracts   from   letters  to  his  wife, 
on  tho   Sheffield  School  of  Art, 
I     party    at    Stniwberry     Hill, 
and    Lady    Ashburton's     death, 
2o,  26 :  to  Goorge  von  Bunsen, 
;March,    1858,    on    the    writer's 
article     in     the     Quarterly      on 
the    siege  of  Lucknow,   27,  28 ; 
to  his   wife    (two  extracts),   on 
Palmerston  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Royal    Literary  Fund,  and   the 
death  of  Buller,  28,  29 ;  to  the 
same  (four  extracts),  on  his  visit 
to  De  Tocquev-ille,  &c.,  30—32  ; 
to  C.  J.  MacCarthy,  on  French 
and  English  political  affairs,  32, 
33 ;  to  the  same,  November,  1858, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  &c., 
34  ;  to  his  wife,  January,  1859, 
with  New  Year*s  congratulations, 
*  &c.,  37,  38 ;  to  C.  J. "^ MacCarthy, 
on  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr. 
Bright,  &c.,  38,  39 ;  to  his  wife 
(extmcts),    on    the     Bishop    of 
Exeter^s  surprise  at  the  Milnes 
family    being    Dissenters,    &c., 

39,  40 ;  to  ,  with  advice  as 

to  cultivating  poetical  gifts,  59, 
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60  ;  to  his  elder  daughter,  Decem- 
ber, 1859,  on  Christmas  Day, 
Miss  Nightingale,  &c.,  60 ;  to 
his  wife,  on  a  country- visit,  61  ; 
to  C.J.  MacCarthy,  October,  1860, 
on  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Italian 
question,  &c.,  62  ;  to  the  same,  on 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  Beaumont's  **  Life  of 
De  Tocqueville,  62, 63 ;  to  George 
von  Bunsen,  on  the  illness  of 
Baron  Bunsen,  66,  67 ;  to  C.  J. 
MacCarthy,  June,  1861,  on  the 
American  War,  &c.,  71,72;  to 
the  same,  on  the  death  of  Sydney 
Herbert,  &c.,  72,  73;  to  Lady 
(lalway,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Blind  Asylum  at  York,  Ai:c.,  74 ; 
to  C.  J.  MacCarthy,  on  Prince 
Albert's  death,  &c.,  74,  75 ;  to 
the  same,  on  the  American  War 
and  his  article  on  Burton,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  76,  77 ;  to 
George  von  Bunsen,  on  the 
American  War,  &c.,  77,  78;  to 
his  sister,  on  his  visit  to  Buxton, 
81 :  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Aug., 

1862,  on  the  natural  times  for 
taking  food,  A:c.,  81,  82 ;  to  C.  J. 
MiicCarthy,  on  the  Exhibition  of 
1862  ;  the  Diplomatic  Service, 
&c.,  83,  84  ;  to  the  same,  on  his 
second  'daughter  as  a  verse- 
writer,  the  Cotton  Famine,  &c., 
S5,  86 ;   to   the   «ime,  January, 

1863,  on  the  prospect  of  a  peer- 
age, ]Mr.  Coomara  Samy,  &c., 
89,  90 ;  three  extracts  from  letters 
to  his  wife,  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  marriage.  Lord  Lans- 
downe, &c.,  91,  92 ;  to  C.  J. 
MacCarthy,  on  French  news,  95  ; 
to  the  same,  on  a  proposed  visit 
to  Ceylon,  Turkish  baths,  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  &c.,  95, 
96 ;  to  his  wife  (live  extntcts), 
on  the  death  of  Thackeray, 
his  visit  to  Broadlands,  and 
Lord  Broughton*s,  118—120; 
to  the  same  (four  extracts),  on 
his  visit  to  the  Riviera,  the 
death  of  Lord  Ashburton,  &c., 
120 — 122 ;  to  George  von  Bunsen, 
April,  1864,  on  Lord  Brougham, 
Lord  Ashburton,  &c.,  123, 
124  ;  to  his  wife,  on  his  visit 
to   Turin,   124,  125  ;    to  George 


l^rs  {cemiuueit). 
voa  Bnosen,  inviting  him  to  visit 
Fryeton,  12li,  127;  to  his  vrife, 
on  the  debate  on  "  Eamys  uhd 
Reviews,"  131  ;  four  oxtracta 
from  letters  to  his  wife,  on  hia 
vi>tit  to  Vichy,  133,  13i  ;  to  bis 
wifii  (two  extracU),  on  the 
preuehinK  uf  Liberal  divines,  tbe 
Bishop  of  Chester,  &c,  136,  136 ; 
to  Henry  Bright,  oo  liberal 
apathy.  &c.,  141,  U2  ,-  to  Comto 
do  MontiUembert,  on  tbe  Engliiih 
eloctiooa,  &c.,  H2,  143,-  to  his 
wife  (two  eitracts),  on  the  appre- 
ciation and  admitation  of  Ciirlyle 
towards  his  late  wifu,  149 ; 
several  extmcta  fivm  letters  to 
the  BBiDo,  cm  politicul  events,  &d., 
U\.  ISZ;  to  Mr.  Glikdatono, 
MBTch,  1BS6,  on  the  agitation 
for  the  Heform  Bill,  &<,-.,  152, 
laS:  to  O.  von  Bansen,  on 
tbe  change  of  Ministry.  &c., 
163,  Ui :  to  the  lame,  on  the 
Italian  Question,  &c.,  1 S5  ;  to 
Ludy  Uulway,  on  hi*  visit 
to  Biarriti,  156,  177;  to  his 
wife,  on  his  Manchester  speech, 
laS;  to  Henry  Bright,  on 
hta  Hancbecter  apoech,  15B ; 
to  hiii  wife,  1Q7 ;  several  ex- 
tmctG  from  letters  to  his  wife 
on  his  I-aris  viiit,  169—171;  ta 
hia  daughter,  oD  the  same  aub- 
ject,  171 :  to  U.  Bright,  172 ;  to 
Mr.  Ukdatono,  on  Rio,  &c.,  172, 
173 ;  to  Ij.  von  Bunsen,  on  Bis- 
marck, &c.,  173,  174;  six  lutlcrs 
to  his  wife,  on  political  sifuirs, 
*c.,  174—177;  to  hia  iIsughtDC, 
on  the  Sultan,  177,  178:  to  G. 
von  Bunaen,  on  his  Oeimiin 
visit,  179,  IBO;  to  his  youngost 
daughter,  on  the  same  suhjett, 
ISO,  ISl ;  several  extnicta  from 
letters  to  his  wife  (October^ 
DiKX-mber,  1867),  on  the  1^'imiuu 
eoospitiicy,  &u.,  184—188 ;  lo 
Miss  Jant)  Milnes,  on  his  visit 
to  Rone.  188;  several  extracts 
from  letlew  to  bis  wife  ilB08), 
1KB~192;  to  H.  Bright,  on 
Church  and  Stato,  193;  four  ex- 
tracts from  letters  to  his  witi-, 
on  his  visit  to  iJtratbfieldsayL', 
193-196;  to  bis  daughter. 
from    the    Hague,   I9S;   to   H. 


Lottors  {CBuiiiiueif}. 

Bright,  Felinuuy,  1869,  198, 
199;  to  C.  M.  Gaskell,  on  a 
hereavcmont,  199 ;  to  bis  wife, 
on  Dean  Stnnley,  200;  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  200;  to  his  wife, 
bis  visit  to  Holland,  201 ;  to 
diinghter,  on  the  same  subject. 


bis 


201; 


}  hU  e 


subject,  202  :  to  bis  wife,  on  tbe 
same  subject,  203 ;  to  H.  Bright, 
on  bis  Suck  journey,  206  ;  to  his 
son,  on  tbe  same  subject,  206, 
207 ;  five  i/itracle  tram  letters 
lo  hia  wife,  207—311;  to  bis  son, 
from  Csiro,  211;  to  bis  wife, 
from  Bomo.  211 ;  two  letters  to 
bis  son.  from  Eome,  212,  213; 
to  Lady  Gulwny.  221 ;  to  hia 
aunts,  March,  1370,  221;  to  H. 
Bright,  on  Disraeli's  novels, 
223  ;  to  his  wife,  on  J.  Brighl's 
illness,  226 ;  to  his  son, 
229  ;  to  H.  Bright,  232  ;  to  hia 
daughter,  on  the  Fmnco-Prussijm 
War,  233 ;  to  the  same,  233 ;  two 
letters  to  Lady  Giilway,  234; 
to  bis  wife  (five  extnicta),  on  the 
French  in  London,  &c ,  236—237 ; 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  (two  lettoia), 
on  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  '237 
—240 :  to  his  wife,  243 ;  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  on  the  Moxon  penaion, 
ic,  248  ;  to  bis  wife,  February, 
1871, 230 ;  to  H.  Bright,  on  Lady 
■\V'.  Ruflsi-U,  &c.,  251 ;  to  his  wife, 
2o2;  to  Sir.  Gladstone,  on  tbe 
liitter'a  Whitby  apcech,  &c ,  262, 
263  ;  to  hia  wife,  from  Scotland, 
2.i4  ;  to  Mb  son,  on  bis  Scotch 
visit,  Septombcr,  1S71,  234;  toH. 
Bright,  269  ;  to  bis  wife,  200  ;  to 
his  son,  260  ;  to  bis  wi&,  on  bis 
visit  to  Thiera,  266-268  ;  to  his 
sister,  from  Vichy,  268  ;  to  hia 
wife,  from  Venice,  209 ;  to  bis  bod, 
from  the  same  place,  170  ;  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  on  the  latter's  lecture 
at  Liverpool,  270,  271  ;  to  the 
aamo,  on  the  same  subject,  272; 
lo  Lady  Oalway,  on  tbe  Duke  of 
Kdinburgh's  marriage,  276;  to 
Mr.  GUdatone,  on  Joiiquin  Miller, 
tc.  Ill,  278;  to  the  same,  on 
the  Trusteeship  of  the  British 
Museum,  278,  279;  to  his  wife, 
2B1  ;  to  H.  Bright,  on  slcepiug  at 
a  lunatic  asylum,  &c.,  283  ;  to  tbe 
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same,  on  Charles  Lamb's  adopted 
daughter,  284  :   to  Mrs.  Tenny- 
son,  December,    1873,    284  ;    to 
G.   von   Bunsen,   on    Bismarck, 
284,  285 ;   to  his  son,  Febniary, 
1874,  on  the  General  Election, 
288 ;   to  H.  Bright,  on  his  wife's 
illness,    &c.,   289,   290  ;     to   H. 
Bright  (two  letters),  on  the  pen- 
sion to  Lamb's  adopted  daughter, 
&c.,  292 ;  to  John  Morley,  June, 
1874,   on   French   politics,   292, 
293;   to  his  son,  on  M.  Thiers, 
&e.,   293  ;    to  his   elder  daugh- 
ter,  294 ;    to   his   son,   on  com- 
peting   for    prizes,     294,    296  ; 
to  H.  Bright  (two  extracts),  on 
Lady  W.  KusseU,  &c.,  297;   to 
the  same  (several  extracts),  on  his 
visit  to  Scotland,  the  defeat  of 
Forster,  &c.,  298,  303,  304,  305  ; 
to  his  son,  June,    1875,  on  the 
]>nzo  poem,  306;  to  H.  Bright, 
from  Emerson's  house  at   Con- 
cord, Oct.,  1875, 318 ;  to  the  same, 
from  Washington,   327;    to  his 
daughter,    327  ;    extracts    from 
Letters  to  H.  Bright,  chiefly  on 
i>olitical  matters,  338,   339  ;    to 
ilr.  Gladstone,  September,  1876, 
on  the  Turks,  34 1 ;  to  the  same, 
on  the  failure  of  Greece,   342, 
343  ;  to  G.  von  Bunsen,  on  Turk- 
ish   affairs,    &c.,   343,   344  ;    to 
U.  Bright,  344 ;  to   Miss    Jane 
^lilnes,  on  the  burning  of  Fryston, 
347,  348  ;  to  his  son,  on  the  same 
subject,  348 ;   to  H.  Bright,  on 
the  same  subject,  349  ;  to  C.  M. 
Gaskell,  on  the  same  subject,  349, 
350;  to  U.  A.  Bright,  on  the  books 
lost  at  the  fire,  354 ;  to  his  son, 
on  the  latter's  poem,  **  Harold," 
365;   to  the  same,  356;   to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  on  the  latter's  article 
on  the  Prince  Consort,  &c.,  366, 
:<57  ;    to    H.   Bright,    on    *«the 
Groat  Crusader,"  Mr.  Gladstone, 
&c.,   358 ;    to    his   son,   on    the 
Prince  of   Wales,   358;    to    H. 
Bright,  March,  1877, 359 ;  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  on  F.  D.  Maurice,  359 ; 
to    the  sjime,   on   *'  Gleanings," 
360 ;    Extnicts,  to  his  daughter 
Florence,  on  Frvston,  &c.,  360, 
361 ;  to  H.  Bright,  361 :  to  Miss 
Louisii    Milnes,   May,   1877,   on 
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Frj'^ston,  36 1 ,  362 ;  to  his  son,  on  an 
accident  in  the  Park,  363 ;  to  Miss 
Louisa  Milnes,  on  the  opening  of 
tlie  St.  Pancras  Pleasure  Ground, 
363,  364  ;  several  extracts,  to  BL 
Bright,  on  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  PljTuouth,  &c.,  364,  367  ; 
to  John  Morley,  on  Thiers,  &c., 
366 ;  to  the  same,  on  the  **  Life 
of   Lord  Melbourne,"  372;   two 
extracts,  to  his  son,  on  his  visit 
to  Paris,  378,  379 ;  to  H.  Bright, 
from  Royat,  August,  1878,  379 ; 
several  extracts,  to  H.  Bright,  on 
Krench  affairs,  &c.,  385,  387 ;  to 
his    daughter,    April,    1880,   on 
Gladstone's     triumph      at     the 
General  Election,  387;  two  ox- 
tracts,  to  H.  Bright,  on  his  son's 
marriage,  &o.,  391  ;  to  Miss  Jane 
Milnes,   from  the    residence    of 
the  Comte  de  Paris,  391,    392; 
to  G.  von  Bunsen  (four  letters), 
on  German  affairs,  &c.,  392,  304  ; 
to  his  daughter  Floi-ence,  394 ; 
to  his  daughter  (two  letters),  on 
the     Berlin     review,    &c.,    395, 
396;    to  his    son,    396;    to   G. 
von  Bunsen,   on  his  daughter's 
visit    to    Palestine,     &c.,    398 ; 
to     his     son,     on     Sir    James 
Colvile's  death,  398,  399  ;  to  his 
daughter  in  Palestine,   399 ;    to 
H.    Bright,    on    his    notes    on 
**  Endymion,"  400  ;   four  lettei-s 
to  his  daughter  Amy,  on  Carlyle's 
death,  Spedding's  death,  Carlyle's 
Autobiographv,  the  Czar's  mm*- 
der,  &c.,  400-^03  :  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone,   April,    1881,  on    British 
Museum  trusteeship,  404 ;  to  Miss 
Louisa     Milnes,     408 ;     to    his 
daughter  Mrs.  FitzGerald,  on  H. 
Bright's  illness,  408 ;  to  his  son, 
from   Cairo,    410,    411;    to    his 
daughter  Florence,  on  the  revolu- 
tion in   Cairo,   February,    1882, 
411 ;  to  his  son,  412  ;  four  letters 
to  the  same,  on  being  in  quaran- 
tine   at    Pirai^us,    his  illness  at 
Athens,  &c.,  412 — 415;  to  3Iiss 
Louisa  Milnes,  415,  416 ;  to  Mr. 
Severn,    from     Fryston,    April, 
1882,  418;    to   his  son,    on   the 
detectives   at  Hawarden  Castle, 
&c.,   420 ;    foui-   extracts,   to  H. 
Bright,  on  his  illness,  ,&c.,  421, 


Lotfct.i  (c),i/i.(«r/l. 

-I'j:) :  to  John  Uortcy,  BLirrh, 
mas,  on  Mooioty  in  CAamt,  kc, 
ill;  tohijid«u);hter,  Ainicui,4;!3 ; 
to  his  Jnuf^hter,  from  Hutne,  133 : 
tti  hia  ton.  on  Cardinal  Aotonolli, 
&c.,  4114 ;  to  H.  Bnt;ht,  on  Mr. 
and  Hn.  C.irlylu,   kc.    42S  i   to 


Im]Hiri>il,     Tliu      Prinue,     to    Lord 

Hooshtou,  ii.  -Kii 
Kiiii-lak^.  A.  W.,  to  B.  SL  Maniw. 

ou  ai8i«l,in..o  for  Tlioium  Hood. 

Kirkuu.  Ssyinoui'.  to  LorJ  Hough- 
ton, oil  W,  Bbtko,  &.^,  iL  J'J2 : 
to  Iho  niiic,  ou  \V.  S.  LBodor, 

Lindor.  W.  S,  to  R  M.  Milnia,  on 

Suotical  oolitributian^  for  "The 
Vibule."  i.  IHl,  183;  to  the 
aama,  April.  1843,  On  fkmthey 
nail  hia  works,  i.  297—299:  to 
the  same,  on  douthoy,  Napier, 
&i:.,  299;  totheMmo,  on  Uilnoa'a 
olevatJon  to  thu  puerago,  and  his 
ownillne».  it.  ItO,  111 
Lewo*,  SIri.  Uwir^ju,  to  Lord  Hough- 


ton,  ii.  37U 


a  Lord  Hoii|{h- 


UouCartby,  C.  J.,  to  R.  U.  Uibiea, 

on  the  Mttor'i  iQHUtiil  deuranioa, 
&c..i.  140. 141  ;  U.  J. Mu«Carthy. 
to  K.  U.  Ililuej,  un  Huiv's  Mr- 
mon  iu  tlm  Protattwit  ohauil, 
Home,  jia.,  142.  143 ;  to  tha  nme, 
on  Uilnea'a  «lt-dupruciHtion, 
143  ;  to  the  nmo,  177  :  on  R.  M. 
Milnet'a  mnidan  ipeouh,  'iOo ;  to 
R.  U.  Milnea,  on  tbo  Utter'*  dia- 
uppoiatmeat  nt  nut  being  offtiivd 
H  post  in  the  Pmd  Aduiinistra- 
tion.  368.  2(i9 

Mataulaj,  T.  B.,  to  R.  M.  MilnPM. 
November,  I8J2,  onaninvilutioa 
to  braakfut.  i.  47T 

Muiwell,  t^ir  WUliam  StirUn;:,  to 
Lord  Houghton,  on  iMnmrti  to 
Romanism.  &<:..  ii.  3D0 

Member  of    P.iriiumfnt.    A,  April, 


Letters  (eautiiiHfd], 

1807,  on  Pombertun  Uilni.-i'a 
tiiDOiu  Bpevch  in  the  Housi>  of 
Cominons.  and  wagur  teapaeting 
the  oSiLt)  of  ChoDuelluc  itt  the 
Etohuquor,  i.  10,  11 
Uill,  J.  S.,  lo  Lord  Houghton,  on 
the  Women  SuSr.ige  inovcmRnt, 


.  178; 


I   tbo 


Mibiect,  179 
ACilnoa,  R.  AL  (>u  Hou^^hton,  Lord) 
Uilnns,  R.  P.,  to  his  wife,  BrUMela, 
July.  I81i,  on  the  defeat  of  tbe 
Fninuh  at  Wiktcrtoo.  L  24—26.  t<i 
the  auao,  Paria,  July.  18l->.  on 
the  siuae  subject,  2S— 30 ;  to  Lord 
I'Hlineraton,  declining  a  peemgn, 
40,  41 ;  to  the  aame,  shortly  be. 
fore  the  writor's  dwth,  42 ;  to 
his  *)n,  Nov.,  1847,  on  the  sixty 
miUiona  aiuik  in  niilwa^t,  &c„ 
399,  400 ;  to  his  ststur.  Mua  Jaoo 
Milnea,  on  the  speatiora  in  the 
House  of  Cuoitaoaa,  See.,  il  6 

Montatembeit.  Count  de,  to  Lord 
Houghton,  August.  18SQ.  ii.  loS 

Moateith,  R.,  to  It.  U.  Uilnea,  on 
old  trinnda  at  Cambridge,  the 
"Fifty"  dubatinif  auuiety.  the 
Union,&u..  i.  105,  109 

Motley,  J.  L.,  to  Lord  Hougbton, 
on  the  Fryaton  fire,  ii.  331 

Mtirehiaon,  Sir  Roderick,  to  Lord 
Houghton,  ii.  2Uii 

NewoasUo,  D.ike  of,  lo  R.  M. 
Milnea,  on  tho  appointm«nt  of 
Sir  ChJirlos  JIauCirthy  to  iha 
Govemorahiu  of  Cevlon,  ii.  4J 

Niglitingiklo.  FIoruui>e'.  to  K.  il. 
Miloei,  un  wurkiuc  muu  and 
atheism,  i.  47''i ;  to  Uilnoa'aaiiter, 
on  Uilnos'slove  for  poor  children, 
ii.  7 ;  to  Lord  Houghton,  May, 
"'         'i  muriage.  &<;., 


339; 


1,418 


Palmarstun,  L-uIy.  lo  R.  U.  Milnes, 
un  hii  marriage,  i.  419 ;  to 
the  same,  Du^'.,  1SJ3,  on  tho 
pUns  of  her  husband,  Russian 
affaitn.  &c.  4H7.  488;  to  tbs 
iBu)e,  on  her  huaband'a  rosignik- 
tiou,  Ac,  488,  489 :  to  the  aamc^, 
Sept.,  18S2,  ou  the  uinrria;;es  of 
the  Prince  ot  Wulw  and  Lord 
Dufferin.  iL  82,  83 
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Letters  {continued). 

Palmei-ston,  Lord,  to  IjOvH  Malines- 
bury,  on  the  Perceval  Ministry-, 
i.  14  ;  to  ilr.  R.  P.  Milucs,  offer- 
ing a  peerage,  39;  to  R.  M. 
Milnej*,  on  the  death  of  the  latter's 
.  father,  42,  43 ;  to  the  same,  on 
Hudson,  ii.  12 

Perceval,  Mr.,  to  Mr.  R.  P.  Milnes, 
urging  acceptance  of  office  in  the 
new  Administration,  i.  16 

Procter,  Mrs.,  wife  of  Barr>'  Corn- 
wall, to  R.  M.  Mihies,  Oct.,  1843, 
on  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  ic,  i. 
306,  307  :  to  the  same,  on  *•  Palm 
Leaves,"  &c.,  307,  308  ;  to  the 
same,  on  the  api)earjince  of 
Dickens  and  Forster  on  the  stage 
of  St.  James's  Theatre,  368  ;  to 
Mrs.  Milnes,  on  the  Crimean 
War,  A. W.  Kinglake,  Thackeray, 
Mrs.  Grote,  Fanny  Kemble,  &c., 
499  ;  to  R.  :M.  Milnes,  on  Robert 
Browning,  &c.,  ii.  70, 71 ;  to  the 
same,  on  Adelaide  Ann  Procter, 
Fanny  Kemble,  &c.,  84,  85  ;  to 
the  same,  on  "  Henrietta  Temple," 
&c.,  181 ;  to  the  same,  Nov.,  1871, 
266 ;  to  the  same,  282  ;  to  the 
same,  on  "  Bothwell,"  &c.,  295  ; 
to  the  same,  on  Tennyson,  &c., 
320;  to  the  same,  357;  to  the 
same,  on  Lad)'  Elizabeth  Dun- 
can, &c.,  364 

Samy,  Coomani,  to  R.  M.  Milnes,  on 
the  latter's  hospitality,  ii.  88; 
to  the  same,  on  the  same  subject, 
89 ;  to  the  same,  298 

Sherman,  General,  to  General 
Badeau,  on  Ix)rd  Houghton's 
reception  at  St.  Louis,  ii.  313 

Smith,  Sydney,  to  R.  M.  Mihies, 
1838,  '1840,  1841,  i.  210—214 

Spedding,  James,  to  R.  ]!kl.  Milnes, 
on  Carlj'le's  lectures,  &c.,  i.  192  ; 
to  the  same,  on  the  formation  of 
the  London  Library',  234,  235 

Spencer,  Herbert, to  Lady  Houghton, 
April,  1872  ;  on  his  visit  to  Frys- 
ton,  i.  406 

Stanley,  Lady  Augusta,  to  Lord 
Houghton,  on  the  interment  of 
Charles  Dickens  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  ii.  229 

Stanley,  Dean,  to  R.  M.  Milnes, 
congratulating  him  on  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  i)eerage,  ii.  110;  to 
the  same,  on  the   inteiment  of 


Letters  {continued), 

Charles  Dickens,    228;     to    the 
same,  on  Pere  Hyacinthe,  262 

Sumner,  Charles,  to  R.  M.  Milnes, 
on  Emerson,  i.  237 — 239  ;  to  the 
same,  on  Tennyson's  poems,  &c., 
279—281  :  to  the  Mime,  thanking 
him  for  his  hospitality  to  Ameri- 
can friends,  303;  to  the  same, 
on  the  latter's  poems,  &c.,  326, 
327 

Swinburne,  A.  C,  to  Lord  Hough- 
ton, on  his  introduction  to  W.  S. 
Landor,  ii.  136— 139;  to  the 
same,  on  his  memorial  poem  to 
Landor,  399 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  to  R.  !M.  Milnes, 
1833,on  Milnes's  "Impi-cssionsof 
Greece,'  &c.,  i.  149  ;  to  the  same, 
declining  to  contribute  to** The 
Tribute,"  178  ;  to  the  same,  Jan., 
1837,  consenting  to  send  some- 
thing for  *•  The  Tribute,"  179, 
1 80 ;  to  the  same,  on  Lady 
Houghton's  death,  ii.  290 

Thackeray,  W.  M.,  to  R.  M.  Milnes, 
July,  1841,  arranging  to  meet 
him  at  York,  &c.,  i.  263 ;  to  tho 
same,  airanging  with  R.  M. 
Milnes  to  sec  a  man  hanged,  426  ; 
to  the  same,  on  the  same  subject, 
427 ;  to  the  same,  on  his  wish 
to  secure  a  London  magistracy, 
427,  428 ;  to  the  same,  inviting 
him  to  meet  Miss  Bronte  at  his 
house  at  dinner,  429 ;  to  tho 
same,  bidding  him  farewell  on 
departing  for  America,  ii.  112 

Thiers,  M.,  to  R.  M.  Milnes,  Jan., 
1852,  in  response  to  an  invitation 
to  Fryston,  i.  469,  470 

Thirl  wall,  Connop,  to  R.  M.  Milnes, 
on  the  "  Captain's  "  story  of  the 
whale  and  calf,  &c.,  i.  162 — 164  ; 
to  the  same,  on  Milnes's  Con- 
servatism, 198,  199;  to  the  same, 
on  the  endowment  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  clergy,  ^'c,  301,  302  ; 
to  the  Kiime,  July,  1843,  on  Car- 
lylo,  &c.,  302,  303  ;  to  the  same, 
on  the  litter's  appix>aching  mar- 
riage, 447,  448 ;  to  the  same,  on 
his  acceptance  of  a  iKX'i-age,  ii. 
108,  109;  to  the  same  (two  let- 
tors),  on  Swinbume'vS  tribute  to 
Landor,  in  "  Atalanta  in  Caly- 
don,"  138-140 

Trench,   R.   C,   to   R.   M.   Milnes, 


Letters  (ftHtiiiutrl]. 

March,  183H,  on  thu  lultci's  n<:w 
volumea,  mid  Tonnyson'a  poem 
in  ■■The  TriTiulo."  i.  208 
TruUopa,  Anthaoy,  to  Lord  Uuugh- 
tan,  on  "Thu  Wurden,"  ii.  liio; 
to  the  same,  on  tko  lui^est  price 
for  n  novel,  -iil ;  to  the  tame, 
anr.losiiig  a  choque  tor  hia  Io»t 
bet,  2:fS 
Variniii  Uon-unpoiKlenta  to  It.  SI. 
3Itla(»;  Jan.,  IHSo,  on  FJorenm 
Nightiogitla's  work  xt  Sviitnri, 
i.  oOO;  to  R.  ir.  H.,  on  David 
Gray,  ii,  60;  to  Isdy  Hi>ui[hton, 
DQ  her  huabuid'n  [lopulHrity  ia 
(Ifnoa,  123 
V.'itHblei,  O.  S.,  to  Loid  Honglitoii, 

on  political  aSiiira.  ii.  \b9,  laV 
W:irl,urton,  EUot,  1«  R.  M,  Miloat, 
ruininding;  him  of  hia  fuiluro  to 
t'urnupond,  i. 'J43;  to  the  sitinu, 
on  the  reriew  of  ■'  Pitlm  Losvoa," 
in  the  Quarttrly  Rnu-c,  313,  U6 ; 
to  the  Nune,  on  Milnea'a  aouuaaiun 
to  the  "Johnian  faetioD,"  tO'i; 
to    the   mme    oo     the    lattor'a 
marringH,  -148 
Ward,  F.  O..  to  IL  M.  MUnua  (four 
\vlleri)  nn  Thomw  Hood'a  iUnau, 
circiinwlaacai,  donth,  ke.,  3*8— 
3.iO 
Wiird.  8. ,  to  Hon.  Robert  Milne*,  on 
Lord  Uonshton'a  visit  to  New 
York,  ii.  322 ;  five  letters  to  the 
Biiiuo,  on   Lord   Hougliton's  m- 
ccption  in  Amudua,  322 — 31i  ;  to 
Lord  Hoofchtoo.  337 
WellingloB,   The  Duke   o(,  to  Mr. 
li^lnna,  July.  1817,  on  theequBa. 
IrianBlatueatHvdePark  Uumer, 
i.  3H9,  390 
Wisonmn,  Dr.,  to  R.  M.  Milnia.  on 
hia   tour  through  Rn;;laDd  and 
Ireland,  Ac.  i.  ISO,  101 
Wordsworth,  Win..  toR.lI.  Milnoa, 
,  on  thoCopwight  Bin,  i.  226,  227 
■■  L<-tt<?ta  from  Italy."  i.  113 
Loven,    Lord,   dctt^bea    Ur.    R,    P. 
Milnea'a  handaome  and  intelligent 
apiiearance,  i.  30,  31 
LewJB.  Comowall,  i.  237 
Lrbiiraliam  in  EurD|io  in  ISIS,  i.  411 
■■  Life  and  Lotten  of  Keats,"  R.  U. 

Milnea'c  i.  4DS,  4DS;  ii.  203,  441 
'■  Life  in  Death,"  B.  M.  Milnea'a,  i.  142 
"  Life  of  Amolj,"  Ktanley'B,  i.  340 
■'LifeoIDr.  llell."Sonthr.iy'B,  i.  298 
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'■  Life  of  Do  TiicqiiuviUo."  lioaumunl's, 

ii.  ti3,  S4 
"  Life  of  Sydney  Smith."  Lady  Hol- 

Lmd'a,  L  214 
Liud,  Jenny,  i.  431 

Liiter,  3Ir,,  author  of  "  Gntnby,"  i.  D(i 
Zilerary  Chnmele,  i.  81 
Liverpool  free  Libniry  and  MuHonm, 

ii.  17 
Lotke,  "  luathaomu  infidelity."  i.  SO  ; 

lis 

Locker-LumpHoii,  Frederick:  opinion 
of  Lord  Uoughton,  ii,  453 

Loekhnrt,  i.  173,  3U1 

Loltiis,  Lord  A.,  ii.  231 

LogHD,  Dr..  i.  31T 

Lombanly,  i.  OS,  ino.  Ill,  413;  ii,  40 

London,  Bishop,  ii.  39 

London  Librarv,  Projection  and  lor- 
inntion  of  the,  i.  231—237 

Ijongfellow  1  roierencQ  by  C.  fiom- 
ner,  i.  1X\  ;  niairiugo  to  Miw  Applo- 
trin,  .103,  320,  ii.  71:  vimt  to 
England,  1S3— 195;  meeta  Lord 
Uuughton  in  Ainerlua,  317 

Lonadalc,  Lord,  i.  23 

"Lothiir,"  ii.  223:  Lord  Houghton's 
rerievr  in  the  EHlnbui-gk,  223 

LotOH  Club.  ii.  327,  332 

Louis,  St..  iL  312 

Louis  XVIII.,  i,  25,  20.  103 

Louia  Philippe,  King:  friendahip  with 
R.  U.  Hikes,  i.  24(!.  292  :  Uueen 
Victoria,  30,^ :  proiiused  viait  tu 
England,  333  :  viait  to  Ebigbind, 
336.  330,  377 ;  at  the  RevDlution, 
103,  421 

Loive.  Robert  {'re  Shcrbruoke,  Lord) 

Lowell,  J.  R.,  u.  317.  3H0 :  addreai  at 
tho  unTeiling  of  Colcridge'i  biut  at 
Weatiiiinatcr  Abbey,  432 

Lowther,  Jamea.  ii.  177 

Lowlher,  Lord,  visits  Paris  with  Mr. 
Pemhorton  Milnes  in  1814,  i.  31 

"  Liiggie.  The,"  puem  by  David  Gray, 
ii.  47,  57 

Luahington,  E.  L..  L  02.  75  :  one  of 
the  "Apoatles"  at  CAmbridgo.  81 

LuahingtoD,  Godfrey,  ii.  181 

LoshingtoQ,   Uenty.  i.  75,  381.  513, 

Lyndhurat,    Lonl :  tbi'  U'Connell  A;>- 

poal  caae,  L  335 
Lyons,  Lord.  ii.  30,  177,  421 
Lj-ttelton,  Mr.,  attacks  Mr.  Canning, 

i.  0,  222 
Lytton,  Lord,  "  Life  of  Palnipraton  "  : 
extract  on  the  I'orcL-vul  Miuistry, 
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i.  14  ;  estimate  of  Pcmberton 
Milnes^s  character,  16;  member  of 
Parliament,  202;  plav,  218,  237; 
at  the  Colonial  Office,  ii.  33,  182, 
257,  260,  409 
Lytton,  Robert,  "  Tannhauser,"  ii.  69 

Macaulay,  Ix>rd,  i.  108,  109 ;  as  a 
dinner-table  talker,  190 ;  return  to 
London  from  India,  190 ;  visitor  at 
S.  Rogers'.  190;  "The  Right 
Honourable  Tom,"  101, 277 ;  article 
on  Bardro,  325 ;  at  Edinburgh,  380 ; 
"  Hi8tor>'  of  England,"  410  ;  great 
success  of  the  "  History,"  432 ;  in- 
timacy with  R.  M.  Milnes,  477; 
death,  ii.  160,435; 

Macaulay,  Mr.  (cousin  to  Lord  Macau- 
lay),  i.  146 

MacCarthy,  Sir  Charles  J. ;  friendship 
with  R.  M.  Milnes,  i.  123,  140, 
151 ;  ii.  132 ;  extract  from  journal 
recording  an  incident  in  Rome 
about  R.  M.  Milnes,  Trench,  and 
himself,  155,  156  ;  Milnos's  maiden 
speech,  205,  261,  264.  268, 269,  284, 
285,  290—294 ;  assisted  by  R.  M. 
Mihies,  294,  304,  305,  316—317, 
321,  322,  351  —  356;  appointed 
Governor  of  Ceylon,  378,  ii.  42; 
marries  the  daughter  of  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Haines,  i.  380 ;  knighted, 
li.  13  ;  x-isit  to  Fiyston,  42 ;  illness, 
121, 126  ;  death,  132  :  Lord  Hough- 
ton's **  In  Memoriam  "  in  the  Times, 
134,    425  : 

Macdonald,  Mr.  (of  the  Times),  treasurer 
of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  i.  600,  518 

Maclellan,  General,  ii.  145 

Maclennan,  J.  F.,  ii.  136 

MacMahon,  Marshal,  ii.  293 

Maamllfin^s  May n zinc,  ii.  419,  449 

Macready,  i.  320 

Madeley,  i.  450,  517 

Madrid,  R.  M.  Milnes's  visit  to,  i.  397 
—400 

Magnetism,  R.  M.  Milnes's  experience 
of,  i.  203,  204 

Mahomet,  Allusion  of  Carlyle  to,  i.  323 ; 
De  Tocqueville's  opinion  of,  328 

Mahon,  Lord,  i.  276 

Malakhoff,  ii.  30,  31 

Malet,  Sir  Alexander,  ii.  181 

Mahnesbury,  Loi'd,  extract  fi'om  letter 
from  Palmerston  on  the  Perceval 
Ministry,  i.  14  ;  reference  to  letters 
from  Ptjmeraton  on  Pemberton 
Milnes's  refusal  to  take  office,  16 ; 


reference  to  his  "Recollections  of 
an  Ex-Minister "  relative  to  a  re- 
mark of  R.  ^L  Milnes  to  Louis 
Philippe,  422,  423 

Manchester,  Fine  Art  Exhibition,  ii. 
17 ;  Reform  banquet  at  the  Free 
Trade  Hall,  157 

Manchester  Athenaeum  and  Beelze- 
bub, A  remark  of  Carlyle  on,  i. 
435 

Manchester,  Bishop  of,  ii.  385 

Manners,  John,  LK)rd,  i.  301 ;  confi- 
dence in  O'Connell,  302  ;  philan- 
thropic efforts,  313;  one  of  the 
»*  Young  England  "  party,  340,  383 

Manners,  Lady  John,  ii.  187 

Manning,  Dr.,  ii.  355 

Marie  Louise  (wife  of  Napoleon),  i.  102 

Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sis- 
ter, ii.  251 

Marsh,  Miss,  ii.  254 

Martin,  Mr.,  Acts  to  prevent  cruelty 
to  animals,  i.  61 

Martineau,  Miss,  "  America,"  by,  i. 
196 ;  canvasses  for  subscribei-s  for 
"  Sartor  Rosartus,"  200  ;  friend  of 
Emerson,  224  ;  i-eference  of  Car- 
lyle, 266;  her  copy  of  "Palm 
Leaves,"  283,  288 ;  *  a  remark  of 
Carlyle  on,  435;  illness,  510,  611, 
625 ;  Lord  Houghton's  tribute  to 
her,  ii.  280;  on  Lord  Houghton's 
prose,  282 

!Mary,  Princess  (of  Cambridge),  ii.  23 

Mason  and  Slidell,  Capture  of,  i.  464 ; 
ii.  75,  174 

Mathcw,  Father,  Allusion  of  R.  M. 
Mihies  to,  i.  316,  317 

Maurice,  F.  D.,  connection  ^ith  the 
Athenititm,  i.  79;  editor  of  Athen^ 
aum  and  Liter  art/  Chronicle  when 
the  two  were  mtTged,  81 ;  one  of 
the  "  Apostles"  at  Cambridge,  81, 
87,  197  ;  associate  of  R  M.  5Iilne8, 
160,  172 ;  the  Sterling  Club,  186, 
222;  the  "Kingdom  of  Christ," 
197;  remark  of  Carlyle,  256; 
guest  of  Milnes,  473  ;  King's 
College  CouncU,  490,  498;  ii.  161, 
190,  355,  359 

Mavrocordati,  i.  286 

Maxwell,  Sir  William  Stirling,  member 
of  the  Philobiblon  Society,  i.  608 ; 
ii.  299  ;  death,  374,  464 

"Maxwell,"  Theodore  Hook's,  i.  104 

Ma}*ne,  Sir  Richard,  ii.  188 

Mavnooth  College,  Proposed  g^rant  to, 
i.'  320,  321,  324,  352 ;  visit  of  R.  M. 


JlUnea  Ut,  iSt :  ii.  106 :  effect  of  tho 

grant,  169 

Mnxzini ;    hiB  letters   opened  by  the 

English   GoTomment.   i.   330;    his 

l*rul«iitantiBm     at- 


tompb 


.   100 


McHqIo,  BiAop.  i.  12* 

Mehtmut  Ali,    Interview   of   R.    M. 

lUlnen  with,  i.  289 

Melbuume,   Lord ;    Lord  Houghton's 

review  of  hia  "  Life  "  in  the  Forl- 

nighlls  Hetirtc,  ii.  3TI ;   remark  to 

Luiil  Huuffhton  on  undemting  tho 

Church  of  BnsUnd  Had  the  t'ope,12i 

Jlolville,  Lord,  i.  270 

"  Uomoiials,  chiefljr  Poetical,"  B.  M. 

Blilnes'H.  i.  129 
"  MemorialBotaHeBidcnco  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  Hitturical  FoeniB,  The," 
R.  il.  MilncM'H,  i.  207 
■'  JlemomU  of  a  'four  in  GrefiCe,"  by 

Lord  Houghton,  ii.  438 
"  Momoriala  of  ii  Tnur  on  the  Conti- 
nent, Hnd   Historical   Poetne,"   by 
Lord  Houghton,  ii.  140 
-lien  of  0!d,  The,"  poem  by  H.  M. 

Uilnei,  i.  12U 
Merchnnts  and  weavers  of  the  West 

Riding  in  tbe  18th  century,  L  2 
Meredith,  Ueorge,  i.  465 
Merivale,  Chai.,  one  of  the  "Apostles" 

at  Cambridge),  i.  81 
Merimle,  Hemwnn,  i.  4S5  ;  ii.  161 
Slerirole.  Uorton,  i.  146 
Uet&phynca,  A   humorous   definition 

0^  i.  S2 
Mcttemich,  i.  100,  230, 422,  434  ;  ii.  19 
"  Mexico,"  Frescott's,  i.  31j 
Mumatanti,  i.  137,140 
Hignet,  U.,  ii.  10 
Miguel,  Don,  i.  393 
MiU,  J.  S.,  i.  02,  ST;  ii.  11-2:  tho 

BufEiHge  of  womun,  180 
Jlilan,  Ri^donce  of  the  Milnus  family 
ut,  i.  08,69,  100;  Aiistriim severity, 
101 :  ohuracterl  sties  of  the  people, 


&c.. 


124,  i: 


,  136 


I 


JUIUis,  Mr.,  ii.  3SG 
.  Miller,  Joaquin,  ii.  276,  277,  317 

Milman,  Uean,ii.  190 

Milnes,  AmidtL  (•«  I'itiOendd,  t^dy) 

Milnvs,  (.^iroline.  mster  of  Mr.  II.  P, 
MilnM,  i.  Wi.  ID3,  129,  130: 
H.  M.  M.  on  tho  Itoman  Comit-al, 
ftc,  151— 1*3,  Sis  ;  ii.23. 

Milnes,  Floronco  {tti  Hetmiki^t',  Mrs.) 

Milncra,  IlarriuttD  {m  Uolway,  Didy] 

Milnes,  Henry,  i.  2a 


Milnes,  Jnne  (1)  l,  ol 

Milnes,   Jane  (2),  sister  of  Mr.  R.  P. 

Milnes,  i.  102,  103;  ii.  23,  188,294, 

3S1 
Milnes,   Louisa,   sistor  of   Mr.    B.  P. 

Milnes,  i.   102;    tho    first    of  tho 

family   to  Mbiuidon  Unitarianisni, ' 

103,  1S2,  260 
Milnes,  Pemberton,  i.  5;  I/ird  Effing- 

Milnes,  Richard,  marries  dimghter  of 
Mr.  John  PenibcrUrti.  i.  4 

Milnes,  Richard  MonckIon(K«  Hough- 
ton, Lord) 

Milnes,  Richnrd  Slater,  i.  6;  nuirries 
Miss  Ituchet  BusIe,  0  ;  acqirires  Great 
Houghton  e«tat«  and  elootod  Mem- 
bor  of  Parliament  tor  York,  6 ; 
purchase  Fryston  EslAt^,  6 

Milnes,  Robert  Offley  Ashburton  {itt 
Houghton,  Lni'd,  the  present) 

Milnus,  Robert  Pemberton  (1)  i.  5 

Milaes,  Robert  Pemberton  ^2),  father 
of  lUcbard  Mouckton  Milnes,  first 
Baron  Honghton,  i.  7 ;  early  days 
and  remarkable  qualities,  8  ;  career 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  8  ; 
Member  of  Purbumoat  for  Fontc- 
fmct.  9 ;  Enmoas  speech  In  defence 
of  Canning's  policy,  10;  lays  a 
wager  that  he  would  be  ChanccUor 
of  the  Exchequer,  II  ;  marries  the 
Hon.  Henrietta  Maria  MnncJtton, 
daaghter  of  Viscount  Oalway,  1 1 , 
13  ;  declines  B  seat  in  Mr.  Per- 
ceval's Cabinet,  1),  13;  lottcrfrom 
Mr.  PereciNiI  urging  accqptMnce  of 
office,  1  n  ;  reasons  for  his  refusal  to 
take  office,  16;  the  "  brilliant  poli- 
timi  meteor  of  Bolton  Row  "  tlans- 
formed  into  the  country  gentle- 
man, 17,  18 ;  political  inmienco  in 
Yorkshire  and  interest  in  tho  land 
question,  18,  19;  journal  of  tour 
in  Italy,  IS — 21:  membership 
at  Brooks'  Club,  19 ;  reasons  (or 
his  Toryism,  19,  20  ;  description  of 
Pitt  as  an  orator.  20,  2 1  ;  vidta 
Paris  with  Ixird  Lowlher  in  1814, 
21 ;  letter  fti  his  wife  from  Paris, 
April,  1814,  21;  Interview  with 
Bliiclior,  23 ;  goes  lo  Brussels  and 
Paris  after  the  Buttle  of  Waterloo, 
24  ^  two  letters  to  his  wife,  24—30  ; 
resides  at  Thorn  Hall,  3D :  addic- 
tion to  gambling.  30;  favourite 
in  society,  30;  bin  handsome  and 
intelligent  appearance  descrilnd  bj- 
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Milnes  (cotitinued). 

Lora  Leven,  30,  31  ;  skill  and 
courage  in  the  hunting  field, 
&c.,  31  ;  anecdote — selling  a  hun- 
ter to  Lord  Foley,  31  ;  encoun- 
ter with  poachers,  32 ;  friend 
of  Beau  Brummel,  32 ;  passage 
in  Gray's  "  Eleg)*  "  i-ecnlls  his 
early  triumphs  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  33  ;  visits  Dieppe  and 
Paris,  1820,  34  ;  tHkes  his  son, 
Richard,  to  Hundhill  Hall  School, 
34 ;  leaves  Thome,  and  residas  with 
family  on  the  Continent,  from  1828 
to  1836,  36—38,  56  ;  pays  his 
brother  Bodes  Milnes's  debts,  38 ; 
becomes  the  owner  of  the  Bawtrj' 
estate,  and  other  property,  in  1836, 
and  takes  up  his  residence  at  Bawtrj', 
and  afterwards  at  Frjston,  38,  163, 
168  ;  offered  a  peerage  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  which  is  declined,  39 — 
4 1 :  severance  from  the  Tories  and 
re-union,  40  ;  considers  no  position 
higher  than  that  of  an  English 
countrj^  gentleman,  42,  168  ;  dying 
message  to  Lord  Palmerston,  42 ; 
death,  1868,  42  (ii.  34) ;  the  "Admir- 
able Crichton"  of  hisday,43 ;  wishes 
his  son  to  make  a  great  figure  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  89,  166 ; 
residence  at  Milan,  68,  69,  96; 
friendships  amongst  the  Milanese 
and  Austrians,  101 ;  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  his  son's  literaiy  tastes, 
106,  166;  differences  with  his  son 
on  politics,  111,  112  ;  visit  to  Rome, 
121 — 124;  visit  to  Switzerland, 
146 ;  residence  at  South  Street, 
Hyde  Park,  166;  incidents  con- 
nected with  Carlyle's  visit  to  Fry- 
stOD,  254 — 268 ;  sale  of  his  property 
in  Leeds  for  railway  purposes,  394 

Milnes,  Mrs.  Robert  Pemberton  {nee 
Henrietta  Maria  Monckton),  mar- 
riage, i.  11,  13;  character  and 
talents,  11,  12;  writes  the  historj' 
of  her  married  life,  12;  her 
literary  gifts  inherited  by  her  son, 
Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  12 ; 
extract  from  her  Journal  on  her 
husband's  refusal  of  a  scat  in  the 
Cabinet,  13;  letters  from  Mr. 
ISIilnes,  at  Paris,  21—23;  two  let- 
ters from  the  same,  written  at  Brus- 
sels and  Paris,  July,  1816,  24—30  ; 
extract  from  Journal,  1820,  on  her 
visit  to   London  at  rottfe  for  the 


Milnes  {continued). 

Continent,  32,  33 ;  extract  from 
same  on  R.  M.  Milnes's  precocity, 
34 ;  extract  from  same  on  R.  M. 
M.'s  entry  at  Trinity  College,  49  ; 
stoiy  in  Journal  of  residence  at 
Milan,  68,  69,  96;  extract  from 
Journal  on  the  court  balls  at  Mi- 
lan, 101 ;  extract  fixim  Journal  on 
social  life  at  Venice,  130 ;  record  in 
Journal  of  parties  at  South  Street, 
170 ;  extract  from  Journal  on  Beau 
Brummel,  244  ;  Carlyle's  d^'scrip- 
tion  of  her,  263 ;  entry  in  Journal 
on  her  son's  journey  up  the  Nile, 
290 ;  illness  and  death,  377,  378  ; 
bom  at  Claremont,  379 

Milnes,  Rodes,  i.  8,  30;  reckless  ex- 
travagance, debts,  and  losses,  37 ; 
anecdote  —  York  races  and  Loid 
Glasgow,  37,  100;  popularity  and 
poverty,  138,  139,  394 

Milnes,  Mrs.  R.  S.,  i.  121 ;  death.  163 

Milncses,  The,  belonged  originally  to 
Derbyshire,  i.  3  ;  migration  to 
Wakefield,  3;  their  monopoly  of 
the  cloth  trade  of  Wakefield  in  the 
eighteenth  centurj-,  3 ;  their  sub- 
stantial residences,  4  ;  influence  and 
reputation  in  Yorkshire,  4 ;  inter- 
course with  the  aristocracy,  and  ac- 
quisition of  Grejit  Houghton  Hall, 
4 ;  alliance  with  the  Monckton 
family,  5 ;  resided  at  Egremont 
House,  Piccadilly,  7 ;  supported 
Mr.  Fox,  7  ;  numerous  family,  7 

Milton,  Ijord  and  Lady,  ii.  324 

Minto,  Lord,  i.  270 

Missionar}'  enthusiasm,  i.  169 

Missolonghi,  i.  129 

Mohl,  Madame,  i.  616,  620,  627;  ii. 
170,  184,  237,  296 

Molesworth,  Lady,  i.  484 

Moltke,  Count,  ii.  393,  396,  397 

Monckton  Family,  'J'bc  ;  alliance  with 
the  Milncses,  i.  6,  11 

Monckton,  Carleton,  i.  29,  60 

Money,  Mr.,  British  Consul  at  Milan 
and  Venice,  i.  101,  106 

"  Monographs,"  R.  M.  Milnes's,  i.  108 ; 
reference  to  Cardinal  Weld,  122; 
reference  to  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
162;  the  Misses  Berry,  188:  I^idy 
Ashburton,  478  ;  its  publication 
and  contents,  ii.  273-276,  441 

Monson,  Lady,  ii.  10 

Monson,  Lord,  purchases  Cardinal 
Fesch's  collection  of  pictures,  i.72, 96 


MonCalemlmrt,  Count  de,  i.   123,  121, 

HI,  ISH ;  iiHoAi'ka  on  King'  Louis 
Philippe,  240;  leltoi-  on  Pusey- 
iam,  kc,  340;  ii.  »,  34,  142,  IGT, 

Jlonte  CttBino,  Convent  of,  L  125 

Monlciiglr,  Lord.  i.  37S 

Montdth,  Robert,  i.  76.  84 ;   letter  to 

Ii.   U.    Mitnea    from    Otmliridge, 

lOfi.  109,  150.523.534:  ii,  170 
Stonteith,  A  lidk  with  Mr.  Ohiilatone 

Hliout  B.  M.  MiltiM,  i.  191 
"Monument  (or  Scutari,  A."'   H.  M, 

Milntm'ii  poem,  i.  olB 
Moore,  ThuinsH;  "  Lifo  of  Byron,"  i. 

88,89,104:  "  Life  of  Lord  EdwATd 

FitKgcralil,"  110,  171,178 
Morea,  'JTie.  i.  128 
'■  Mores  Catholiin."  by  Kenelm  Digby, 


422 
[eriiimj  Chnniclr,  Iteport  on  Mr. 
DiRiHcli'a  Npetch,  Oix.  8,  1837,  in 
the.  i.  204 ;  endowment  of  Irieh 
t'litholii-  ilergv.  302;  Mr.  Grorge 
Smylhe'a  i-eviow  of  Slilnes's  "  Let- 
ter to  l*rd  Loiwdowne,"  416— <I8, 


NajHer,  Mr.,  maktts  n  motion  in  ths 
HuuiD  of  Common!  in  fat'our  of  a 
fliud  nttempt  to  digcover  Sir  John 
Fraoklin,  it.  IS 

Napier,  Sir  Charleii,  W.  S,  Luodor'a 
oiluuon  to.  i.  2»0;  R.  JL  Uilnua 
M  Lisbon,  894,  393 

Na(>les,  i.  113,  122,  124,  t2a.  128,  320 

'■  Niiples  Letters,"  Olaiiatone's,  i.  431 

Naplua,  (lueon  of,  i.  102 

Napoleon  I.,  i.  21 ;  hia  improvements  ta 
Puns,  23 ;  defeat  at  Waterloo,  20, 
27  ;  Hubject  of  debate  at  the  Cam< 
bridge  TTnion,  32,  S3,  107 

Napoleon  III.,  i.  183  ;  President  of  the 
Frenoh  Hepublie,  405:  ii.  29,  80, 
432,  410  ;  ii.  231,  233,  239,  263 

Narvaex,  Oeneral,  i.  399 

"  Nntnre,"  Emerson's,  i.  224 

Neander  and  Ms  Bitter,  i.  343 

NugTopont,  The  naturnl  buiuty  of,   i. 

"  Nemesis  of  Faith,  The,"  i.  433 
Nemours,    Duo    do,    at   Buckingham 

PnUee.  i.  305,  420 
Neofs.  8t.,  i.  66 
Nevmrk.  i.  199 
Kewcasllc,  Duke  of,  i.  139,  141 ;  ii.  42, 

62,  03.  72,  96 
Newnuin,  l>r.,  Book  on  the  pro^heti 


497; 


.  357 


,«,    Po,t 


,   232; 


.   281,  391. 


MDrjwth.  Lord,!.  202,281 

Horns.  Lowis,   poem.  "  A   Yorkshire 

River,"   referred  to,    i.    6   (note) ; 

ii.  264 
Motley's  "  Dutch  Reinihlic."  iL  63 
Motley,  Mr.,  iL  300,  351 
Mount  Edgecombe,  ii.  305 
Moxon,  Mrs.  [Charles  Lamb's  lulopted 

daughter).  Gaveramcnt  pvnidon,  " 

24S.  285,  202 
Kloxon.    Kchard.   ii.   362;    rofera 

Lord  Houghton  as  the  "  Onnd  Old 

Man  of  Yorkahire,"  429 
M«rh   AiUi  Aboul    Kotimg   performed 

by  I'Mmhridge  uudergraduates,  i.  84 
Munich,!.  IS3,  169,  161 
Miinstcr,  Count,  ii.  393 
Hutnt,  Madame,  ex>Queetl  of  Nsplea, 

i.  15G 
Muichison,  bir  Bodericb,  ii.  195,  206 
Murray.  John,  ii.  270 
MuBgnive,  Kir  R.  ii.  401 
•'  Sly  Yonthf  ul  Letters,"  poem  ^sj  R.  M. 

Miln.'s,  i.  120 


,"  260; 
the  Church  of  Rome, 
369;  and  Kingsley,  334 

Newinanitwi.  The,  i.  197 

Nevspnpcr  Press  Fand.  The  interest 
of  Lord  Uoufthton  in  the,  ii.  123, 
428,  434,  466  ;  Prince  Imperial, 
265 

Niagara,  ii.  308 

Nicholas,  The  Emperor,  i.  326,  487.  243 

NicholK  Bev.  A.  B.,  i.  478,  477 

Niebuhr,  i.  71,  07,  100;  death,  104  j 
grief  at  the  French  Revolution  of 
1830,  116 

Nightingale,  Florence:  acquajnlance 
with  a  M.  Milnos.  i.  475.  481 :  her 
mission  during  the  Crimean  War, 
403,  487.  500 :  work  in  the  hoii- 
pilals,  505.  609,  624;  on  Hilnee'l 
love  for  poor  children,  ii.  7.  93, 
251 ;  congTatiUHtea  Lord  Houghton 
on  his  son's  mnrnHgo.  38!) ;  on  Lord 
Houghton's  illncfls,  418 

Nile,  The,  H.  M.  Milna'  joumej'  np. 
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Noel,  Emma,  i.  92,  490 

Noel,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist,  ii.  24 

Nonnenwert,  i.  98 

North,  Christopher,  ii.  444 

North  AtnerUan  Merietc,  Article  on 
R.  M.  Milnes  in  the,  i.  279 

Northampton,  Lord,  i.  67  ;  publication 
of  "The  Tribute,"  177,  178;  Lon- 
don Library,  235 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  ii.  189 

Norton,  ^Irs.,  i.  174,  ii.  119;  marriage 
to  Sir  W.  S.  ^laxwcll,  299,  372 

Norwich,  i.  279 


Oberammcrgau,  ii  392 

0*Brien,  Augustus,  i.  194 

O'Brien,  Sir  E.,  i.  110 

O'Brien,  Stafford,  i.  49,  84  ;  his  high 
opinion  of  K.  M  Milnes's  abilities, 
85, 91  ;  President  of  the  Cambridge 
Union,  106, 1 10;  meets  R.  M.  Milnes 
at  Rome,  150,  158 ;  on  Milnes*s 
state  of  mind,  160 ;  wishes  to  bring 
Milnes  into  the  Catholic  Church, 
160;  as  "  Nicholas  Nicklebv,"  164, 
176,204  ;  letter  to  C.  J.  MacCarthy 
on  R.  M.  Milnes*s  maiden  speech, 
205,  220;  changes  his  name,  381 

Obsertef'f  The  ;  Academy  speech  of 
Lord  Houghton,  ii.  378 

O'Connell,  i.  101 ;  his  arrest,  104,  202, 
his  meetings,  300,  305;  failure  of 
his  trial,  317 ;  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  335,  336,  352 

O'Connor,  Charles  Feargus,  i.  95 ;  in- 
fluence in  the  House  of  Commons, 
432 

**  Ode  on  the  IntimationB  of  Immor- 
tality," considered  by  Lord  Hough- 
ton to  be  the  greatest  poem  in  the 
English  language,  ii.  434 

(Ecumenical  Council,  ii.  206 

Oliphant,  Lawrence,  i.  464 

V  One  Tract  More,'*  K.  M.  Milnos's,  i. 
260—262,  266,  293 

Orange,  Prince  of,  ii.  201 

Orford,  Lord,  ii.  170 

Orloff,  Count,  ii.  10 

Orsini  Conspiracy,  ii.  32  (note) 

Osborne,  Mr.  Bcmal,  i.  75;  ii.  21 

Osborne,  Mrs.  Bernal,  ii.  295 

Ostend,  i.  24. 

Otho,  King,  R.  M.  Milnes*s  description 
of,  i.  284 

Otranto,  i.  128 

"Ottoman  Empire,  Stability  of  the," 
i.  285 


Oudinot,  General ;  advance  on  Rome, 
i.  431 

"  Outline  of  History."  i.  113 

Owens  College,  ii.  304 

Oxford,  Bishop  of,  i.  433,  473,  477 ;  ii. 
22;  "Essays  and  Reviews,"  131, 
188,  195,  251,  460 

Oxford  Universit}',  the  Shellev  mis- 
sion, i.  77,  78,  88;  ii.  162 

Paley,  Dr.,  i.  53,  60,  80 

Palgrave,  Mr.,  ii.  243 

2W/  Mail  Gazette,  ii.  141  ;  articles  by 
Lord  Houghton,  155,  219,  273; 
new  management,  387 ;  on  the 
Czar's  murder,  403 

"  Palm  Leaves,"  R.  M.  Milnes's,  i.  282, 
290 ;  humorous  sketches  by  lliack- 
eray,  283,  288 ;  Mrs.  Procter's  allu- 
sion,  308,  322  ;  Carlvle's  opinion  of, 
323  ;  De  Toc«queville''8  opinion,  328  ; 
criticism  in  the  Quarteity  Itevieic^ 
345;  ii.  341,439 

Palmerston,  Lady,  ii.  82,  108 ;  death, 
204 

Palmerston,  Lord,  i.  7  ;  admission  into 
the  Ministry  on  the  refusal  of  Mr. 
Pemberton  Milnes  to  take  office,  13 ; 
maiden  si^eech  in  reply  to  one  of 
Mr.Milncs's,  14  ;  his  "Life,"  by 
Bulwer,  14  ;  extract  from  letter  to 
Lord  Malmesburv  on  the  Pei-ceviU 
Ministry,  14  ;  reference  to  letters  to 
Lord  Malmesburj'  on  Pemberton 
Milnes's  refusal  to  take  office,  16; 
offers  Mr.  Pembeilon  Milnes  a 
peesage,  39 ;  Mr.  Milnes's  letter,  de- 
clining the  offer,  40,  41 ;  Kupported 
by  R.  M.  Milnes,  41 ;  Mr.  Pem- 
berton AlilncH's  dying  message, 
42,  92,  95,  202;  foreign  policy, 
248,  249,  272 ;  slave-trade  speech, 
334  ;  attacked  by  Lord  Brt>ugham, 
419  ;  Sicilian  papca-s,  434  ;  in- 
timacy with  R.  M.  Milnes,  448 : 
dismissal  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
468  ;  Milnes's  confidence  in  him  as 
a  leader,  474 ;  Home  Office  Secre-  • 
tary,  478 ;  resignation  and  re- 
sumption of  office,  1853,  486,  491 ; 
forms  a  Ministry,  501  ;  offers  a  post 
to  R.  M.  Milnes,  504  ;  prosperity 
of  his  Government,  512,  ii.  4,  5; 
the  length  of  his  speeches,  6 ;  de- 
feat, 1857,  13;  triumphant  return 
at  the  General  Election,  13  :  Royal 
Literary  Fund,  28 :  the  Oisini 
conspiiucy,    32 ;    opinion   of   Per- 


signy,  61  ;  Ycii'kahire  progrons,  Hi, 

63.  84  ;  ofldT  of  a  pcotngo  to  K.  il. 

Milnea,  91,   96;    ™it  o/   It.    M. 

Milnea    to   UnntUuidi),    119,    13o; 

clmth,  ISO;  conlrast  botwoMl  Mtn 

Hud  (iladsUine,  lfi'2:  oppoBition  to 

Sum  Canal,  218,  238 
"  FmiieUi."  Mndaino  doGcoIii's,  i.  110 
FHniziri,  Hir  Antonio :  diflweni^a  with 

Lord  Uoughton,  ii.  277,  27B;  Lord 


HouglltOOB 


404 


w  of  hia  "  Lifp," 

Puri«  ;  Visit  of  Lord  Lowther  uxi  Mr. 
I'emberton  MilnPB  in  1814,  i.  21 ; 
itiito  of,  after  the  defeat  of  Nspo- 
Icon,  'i'i  :  improvHinents  cnrried  out 
bv  Napoleon,  23 ;  HeTolation  of 
1H30,  liW:  It.  M.  Milnea'B  iririt  in 
ISiU,  244—217  ;  tho  uK  of  tho  for- 
tiUcations,  246,  247  :  Uilnea's  visit, 
ISSu,  513— .'iI8;  Exhibition,  1855, 
'  blU;  Tint  of  (jueen  Vie. torn,  al7. 
nl8;  Exhibition,  ii.  167  ;  renew  of 
troops  bf  Emperor  of  Austria,  183, 
236,  266,  3TB 

Paris,  Comte  do,  ii.  2.'),  13.1,  a.i.i,  364, 
376,  391 

Parke,  Boron,  ii.  3 

Parku,  l^dy,  i.  218 

Furkyns,  UunsUelil,  i.  490 

Paiilifnan,  The,  i.  134 

l'as(|uiur,  Chancelier,  ii.  IS 

Pasbi,  the  autreu,  i.  104  ;  ii.  23X 

Pattnure,  Mr.,  ii.  337 

FBlton.  Colonel  WilMm,  ii  400 

"  Paul  Parrol,"  622,  625 

Paul,  t)ir  John  Dean,  i.  o2.i 

PhuI,  St.,  i.  96 

Paulct,  Lord  W.,i.  497 

Payn,  Mr.  .Tamos.  "" 


Mr.,: 


212 


Pedro,  Don,  i.  t09 

Peel,  Frederidc,  ii.  5 ;  hia  appesr- 
onoi  and  speaking  in  the  ilouso 
of  Commons.  6 

Peel,  Sir  Koberl,  i.  60,  02,  70,  141, 
187  ;  loader  of  the  Oppodtion  in  the 
IlbuHe  of  Commons,  Nov.,  1837, 
■10-i;  remark  on  R.  M.  MUnes's 
Ttmiden  apeet-h.  2U4  ;  letter  from 
It.  M.  U.  on  King  Louis  Philippe 
and  the  French  Govcmmpnt,  247— 
249;  on  the  repreeenlatiaQS  of 
M.  OuiKOt,  2d0,  262 :  formation 
of  his  MiiiiHtry.  1841,  262;  ul- 
li".ion  of  Cuilylij,   267,  27il,   272; 


Cot!!  Lbwb,  278;  lettor  from  11. 
M.  M.  on  political  altsiTB  in 
thu  East,  285—288,  2B1  ;  ignoi^ 
ance  as  to  Tennyson  and  Shoiidan 
Knowles,  297  i  Maynooth  Uranl, 
321  ;  threntcoB  re8i)n>atioii,  330 ; 
decline  of  his  influence,  331 — 331; 
resignationi  and  return  to  otiice, 
369 ;  his  prejudiee  Bguinst  ad- 
mittiDK  men  of  letters  into  the 
Admimetnition,  363,  301;  an- 
nounvos  his  conversion  to  Free 
Tradfl  doctrines,  369 :  his  tall, 
374—376 ;  speech  on  the  re- 
settlement ol  Ireknd,  130,  439; 
death,  1850,  443,  114 

Peel,  (Mr  ICobert  {1)  u.  72 

Pamberton,  Mr.  John,  i.  □ 

Penibroke,  lady,  i.  487 

Fercoval.  Mr. ,  presses  Mr.  Pembciton 
SI  lines  tiJ  accept  the  oUice  of 
Chuncellor  of  the  Exchequer,  i.  11, 
13 ;  lettor  to  Mr.  Milnes  urging 
him  to  take  office,  16;  requeal«a 
by  &Ir.  Milnes  to  ioi-rcBBe  the 
atlowanie  of  the  Bchoulaiiigler  of 
Ponlefrnct,  17 

Forrj',  James,  ii.  367 

Perry,  Sir.,  Jienior  Wrangler  at  Cam- 
bridge, i.  61,  63 

Persigny,  Due  de,  ii.  61,  237,  210 

Peter's,  St.,  Rome,  i.  122.  13fi 

Petrarchi,  Madame,  i.  232 

Petro,  Sir.,  and  the  St.  Leger,  i.  37 

PharBnlitt,  i.  129 

Philobiblon  Soeiety.  L  506,  SOT,  ii- 
lai,  299.  385,  391  :  Lard  Hough- 
l«n's  sketch  of  H.  Bnght,  431.163 

Pitt,  Mr.;  defeat  in  1808,  i  9; 
d(*.Tiptiiin  of  his  oratoriad  powers, 
by  Mr.  Pemberton  MiliLGX,  20,  21 ; 
his  appearance  in  the  House  of 
(.'utnmuiis,  ii.  6,  416 

Plnnchf,  J.  K. ;  lines  on  the  pro- 
nuntimion  of  Lord  Houghton's 
nimo,    ii.  111—116 

PlaUm,  Count,  i.  124,201 

"  Pooma :  LogGiidary  and  Historical," 
by  Lord  Houghton,  ii.  110. 

"  Poems  of  Many  Yenra,"  R.  M. 
SliluuB'H.  i.  Ill;  quotation,  148, 
207,  140 

"Poetry  for  the  People,"  by  Lord 
Houghton,  ii.  110 

Pola,  i.  107 

PoLind,  i.  413 

PoIliQgtnn,  Lord,  i.  263  ;    ii.  207,  28S 

l'oU.H;k,  Mr,,  ii.  243, 
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Pollock,  Sir  Frederick,  ii.  430 

Pomfrct  {see  Pontefract) 

Pompeii,  i.  124 

Pontefract,  Mr.  Pemberton  ISIilnes  one 
of  its  representatives  in  Parliament, 
1806,  i.  9,  11 ;  Mr.  Milnos  petition.s 
for  an  increased  allowance  for  the 
schoolmaster,  17,  34,  95;  proposal 
that  R.  M.  M.  should  repi-esent  it 
in  Parliament,  99, 139,  143;  election 
of  R.  M.  M.  to  Parliament,  198; 
poll-book  revelations,  198, 199,  204, 
311,  320;  letter  of  R.  M.  M.  to 
the  3Iayor,  321  ;  re-election  of  R. 
M.  M.  (1857),  ii.  16:  Milnes's 
farewell  address  to  his  constituents 
on  his  being  raised  to  the  peerage, 
102 — 107;  Liberal  demonstration 
at,  429 

Pope,  The,  and  the  Turks,  ii.  213 

Portland  Administration,  The,  i.  9 

Portsmouth,  Lord  and  Lady,  ii.  350 

Potter,  T.  B.,  ii.  158 

Praed,  W.  M.,  i.  59,  83;  ii.  160 

Praslin,  Due  de,  ii.  18 

Prescott,  i.  322,  440 

Prim,  Genei-al,  ii.  232 

Procter,  Adelaide  Ann,  ii.  84 

Procter,  Mrs.,  wife  of  Bany  Cornwall ; 
friendship  with  R.  M.  Milncs,  ii. 
306—308,  358,  468 ;  guest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Milnes,  473,  527;  ii.  10; 
congratulatoiy  lines  on  Milnes' 
elevation  to  the  peerage,  108,  109, 
181,  256,  282,  295,  320,  384 

Protestants,  the  gulf  separating  them 
from  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  i.  120 

Poulett,  Lady  W.,  ii.  120 

Punch  \  Flortince  Nightingale,  i.  497; 
Carlyle,  ii.  152 

PuBey,  Dr. ;  heretical  sermon,  i.  293, 
300,  305 

Pyrenees,  R.  !M.  Milne^'s  trip  to  the, 
i.  229—233 

Quarterly  Jxevinv,  Article  on  Do 
Tocqueville  by  R.  M.  Milnes  in  the, 
i.  245,  262  ;  criticism  on  "  Palm 
Leaves,"  345 ;  Milnes's  article  on 
the  Siege  of  Lucknow,  ii.  27 : 
Milnes's  article  on  Beaumont^s  *'  Life 
of  De  Tocqueville,"  63,  04 ;  Lord 
Houghton^s  article  on  the  social 
relations  of  England  and  America, 
337 ;  articles  by  Gladstone  and  A. 
Hayward,  338 ;  Criticism  on  Lord 
Houghton,  443.  449 

Radowitz,  General,  i.  498 


Radstock,  Lord,  and  F.  D.  Maurice, 
i,  490 

Radziwill,  Princess,  i.  341 

Raglan,  Lord,  i.  501 

Railway  agitation,  i.  354,  355,  394 

Railways,  R.  M.  JSIilnes's  first  experi- 
ence of,  i.  109,  110 

Ramsden,  Sir  John,  ii.  288 

Riinke,  Remark  of  Carlyle  on,  i.  435 

"Rapture,"  poem  by  R.  M.  M.,  i.  120 

"  Rascals  "  in  the  Pontefract  poll-book, 
i.  198 

Rassam,  ii.  194 

**  Real  Union  of  England  and  Ireland," 
R.  M.  M.'s  pamphlet  on  the,  i.  353 

Rebecca  Riots,  i.  302,  304 

"  Recollections  of  an  Ex-Minister," 
Lord  Malmesbury's  reference  to  an 
interview  between  Louis  Philippe 
and  R.  M.  Milnes,  i.  423 

Red  Lion  Club,  i.  621,  522 

Rodcliffe,  Lord  Strjitford  de,  ii.  460 

Rodpath,  Mr.,  ii.  311 

Reform  Bill  (1831);  R.  M.  Milnes's 
opinion  respecting  it,  i.  107,  108, 
116;  liord  Russell's  attempt  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  (1866),  ii.  150;  meet- 
ing at  liceds,  151  ;  banquet  at  Free 
Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  157,  172; 
motion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  431 

Refonnatories  for  juvenile  offenders, 
R.  M.  Milnes  succeeds  in  p^issing  a 
Bill  for  the  establishment  of,  i.  373 ; 
ii.  6,  7  :  280 

Refugees,  Foreign ;  motion  in  Parlia- 
ment by  R.  M.  Milnes,  i.  473 

Regent,  The  Prince,  i.  37 

Regnier,  M.,ii.  239 

Reminiscences  of  R.  2kl.  M.'s  youth  by 
Mr.  Aubi-ey  de  Vere,  i.  113—120 

Renan,  M.,  ii.  267 

Renaud,  Mrs.,  i.  48 

Rendlesham,  Lord,  i.  24. 

Rice,  Spring,  i.  95 ;  a  freshman  at 
Cambridge,  147,  202,  220 

Richardson,  Rev.  W.,  i.  34 

Richardson,  Mr.,  i.  47 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  i.  25  ;  331 

Rio,  M.,i.  124 ;  his  "Cliristian  Art,"  158, 
191, 292  ;  ii.  9,  93, 121,  170, 172,  267 

Ripon,  Lord,  ii.  260,  299,  300,  387 

Ritualists,  Lord  Houghton  on,  ii.  199 

Riviera,  The,  Visit  of  liOrd  Houghton 
to,  ii.  120—124 

Robertson,  i.  126 

Robinson,  Crabbe,  extract  from  Diary 
referring  to  Milnes  as  a  poet,  i.  184, 

Rodes,  Sir  Godfrey,  i.  458 


Roebuck.  J.  A.,  visitor  at  Frj'alon  with 
Curlj'lK,  i.  2-)U;  motion  ol  (wneiirf, 
SOI,  oOti. iL  31 

RogeiH,  RttiDnel,  i.  171 ;  his  htcakfostd 
Ht  St.  Jamea'B  Pin™,  IBS,  IB8.  I9'J : 
fncndihip  with  Sydney  SmiUi,  210, 
218,  22-2,  235;  eitnuigod  from 
R.  M.  M.,  322.  no 

Rome;  a  pi«poi«d  viait  of  It.  M. 
Milnm,  i.  lOT,  113;  R.  M.  M.'b 
risit  (1B32),  121 ;  friendihip*  formed 
there  hy  R.  M.  SL,  122—124, 
142,  IsO:  the  CuDiTKl,  151— 1S3, 
IBI;  society  in,  2U1 :  tho  Firaich 
in,  418:  Lord  Houghton'i  riiit 
(ISGS),  ii.  1IJ8.  211 

ItoBebery.  Lord,  ii.  299,  430 

Kowetti,  W.  M.,  [.  465 ;  ii.  2fl* 

RoBdyn.  Lord,  ii.  2Dlj 

HothBchild,  Biiron,  ii.2I,  152,  2'M.  2ST 

Rouhor,  M.,  ii.  IBS,  2B3 

Rous,  Admiral,  i.  497 

Roynt  Acndomy ;  Lord  Houghton  made 
Foreign  CoTreaponding  SocTolnry, 
ii.  3T4 

Roj-al  Geographitol  Bociety,  ii.  214 

Royal  Literarj-  Fund,  The,  i.  447; 
'&Iilnea    prendef    nt    the    imnaal 


elected  a  ^eUow  of,  i 

RusL-in,  John,  ii.  25 

Riicselt,  Arthur.  Lord,  ii.  9.  30,  R3, 
285,  39S 

Tlassvli  Edward,  ii.  25 

RuSBell,  Hastinga.  ii.  32 

Ruwoll.  Lftdy  W..  ii.  ei,  251.  21)S 

Ituuell.  Lord  John,  leader  of  the  Hoiue 
of  CumrDunH,  Nov.  183T,  I  202;  ro- 
ferenee  to  his  Briborj-  Bill,  283, 324 ; 
a  ponible  co-operation  with  tjir 
Robert  Feel,  332 :  rcterence  to  his 
article  on  Lorda  (irey  and  Spencer, 
332;  lailore  to  (orm  a  govummcnt 
on  the  Tosignation  of  Veel,  359,  3B8  ; 
bccomea  Prime  MioiBter.  -175,  430  ; 
disminea  lard  Pnlnierston,  4flB : 
Forcittn  Sccmlary  W  Lotrf  Aber- 
deen. 478,  496 :  reaignntioD  aa  Lord 
Preaidcnt,  GOl,  SOB;  reference  to 
the  part  played  bv  hia  wife  in  uoli- 
tiea,  612.  515.  ii.  5;  R.  M.  SL'a 
viait  to  Woburc.  23,  24 :  opinion  of 
Cohden'a  Budget.  24;  moetingwith 
Ilright,  3a,  84,  «8;  attempt  to  in- 
troduce a  Iterorm  BiU,  150,  162; 
Liidy  Ituaaell  and  Wentworth  Brnu- 
mont,  I7S 


lUiiwell,  Lord  tl<Iu,  ii.  39S 

RuBBcll.  Lord  W„  ii.  2ua 

Ruwia,  its  commerce  with  Wnkeliold, 
i.  1 :  article  hy  R.  M.  Milnoa  in  the 
EdiubtirgI,  Rrcita  on,  317,  325;  in. 
vaaion  of  HuDgiiry,  419  ;  demnnda 
the  passage  of  the  Dardnnellus,  430 ; 
referMicoa  to  the  (.Vimeun  War, 
492—527  :  murder  o[  the  Czar,  ii. 
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"  Ruth,"  Mrs.  GaskcU'H,  i.  481 

Rutknd,  Dnkt!  at,  llr.  R  U.  Milnea 
traces  his  descent  from  royalty 
thmaefa  the  family  of  the,  i.  54. 

Rutson,  Mr.  A,  O.,  ii  357 

Sabine,  Generat  ii.  ISo 
SiJdanha,  Maiahal,  i  H94 
ijaliabury.  Lord  and  liidv,  iL  .103 
Salskammergnt,  The,  i.  153 


Sand,  Gk-orgce,  ii.  10 

Sandwich,  Lord,  i.  71.  97 

Sardinia,  King  and  Qnoen  of,  i.  102 

"Sartur  Hesartua."  Difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  boofcaelJcr  to  reprint,  i,  200 

SalHiday  Avinr,  ii.  182 ;  on  Lord 
Houghton,  by  G.  S.  Vennblea,  45S 

Scarborouifh.  i.  13 

Scbiller,  It.  U.  Milnes's  sdnirationtor, 
i.  IIG;  a  remark  (if  Carlvle  ou,  436 

Schlcgel,  i.  71  ;  exulted  idea  of  rank 
and  political  eminence,  99,  lOO,  119 

Bchopenhaoer,  Madam,  i.  98 

Schwarzbiirg  -  Sondenhauscn,  Prince 
of,  I  342 

Scott,  Lady  John.  ii.  264 

Scott,  Hev.  O.  Wyndhom,  i.  66,  66 

Scott,  Sir  GUbert.  ii.  190 

Scott.  Sir  Wfllter  and  lady,  i.  4S ;  the 
"WaVBi'ley  NotcIb,"  171 

Sebright,  ladv,  ii.  lUB 

Soebohra,  Frederick,  ii.  a«2 

Senlia,  i.  2S,  29 

Serlbj  Hall.  i.  37B;  ii.  118,  304 

Seveme,  i.  127,307;  ii.  211 

Seymour,  Danby,  ii,  B 

Seymonr,  Sir  U..  i.  394 

"Shadowa,"  poem  by  R.  H.  Milncp, 

J.  120 
ShafleBlmry,  Lord,  \.  88 
Sharpe,  "  ('onvpr«ation,"  i.  96 
Shnw-Lefevro,  Mr.,  ii.  271 
"  She  had  lolt  all  on  enrth  (or  him." 

poem  by  R.  M.  Milnen,  i.  120 
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Sheffield  School  of  Art,  ii.  25 

Shelboum,  Lady,  ii.  22 

Shelley ;  interest  in  his  poetry  roused 
at  Cambridge  University,  i.  73; 
deputation  of  Cambridge  under- 
graduates to  Oxford  to  maintain 
his  merits  against  those  of  Byron, 
77,  78  ;  ii.  163 ;  first  publication  in 
England  of  "Adonais,"  77,  83; 
R.  M.  Milnes^s  acquaintance  with 
his  poctrj-,  116 ;  growth  of  his 
influence,  171 ;  Ou>lyle  on,  436 

Shenstono  the  poet,  ii.  163 

Shepherd,  Mr.,  schoolmaster  of  Pem- 
berton  and  Rodes  Milnes,  i.  8. 

Sherbrooke,  Lord,  his  remark  respect- 
ing the  literar}*^  appeanmce  of 
Fryston  Hall,  L  456  ;  leader  of  the 
Whig  section  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  ii.  150,  151,  387,  422 

Sherman,  General,  entertains  Lord 
Houghton  at  St.  Louis,  ii.  313 

Sherwo^,  Mrs.,  ii.  323. 

Shiel,  Mr.,  M.P.,  i.  334 

Siddons,  Mrs.,  i.  48,  87 

Simeon,  Dr.,  i.  51 

Simeon,  Sir  John,  ii.  143 

**  Simpkinson  and  the  Woolsack,** 
i.  11 

Sinclair,  Sir  George,  ii.  73 

Slave  Tiade,  Lord  Palmerston's  speech, 
i.  334 

Smith,  Dr.  William,  ii.  127 

Smith,  Goldwin,  ii.  312 

Smith,  Sir  Culling  Eardley,  I  197 

Smith,  Sydney,  and  Holland  House,  i. 
184 ;  as  a  dinner-table  talker,  190 ; 
friendship  with  K.  M.  Milnes,  and 
six  characteristic  letters  to  him, 
209 — 215  ;  not  happy  in  the  com- 
pany of  other  distinguished  talkers, 
210 ;  provokes  R.  M.  M.'s  anger  by 
certain  jocular  titles  attributed  to 
him,  213,  214  ;  rejoinder  to  Land- 
seer,  218 ;  apostolic  succession,  300, 
327,  523;  his  sayings,  from  Lord 
Houghton's  Commonplace  Books, 
Appendix,  469—477 

Smith,  Vernon,  i.  479,  518,  625 

Smyrna,  i.  282 

Smythe,  Mr.  George  (afterwards  Lord 
Strangford),  i.  364  ;  review  in  the 
Mornififf  Chrouicte  of  Milnes's**  Let- 
tertoLordLansdowne"by,416,4l7; 
challenge  from  Milnes  to,  417,  418 

Social  Science  Association,  ii.  278 

Social  Science  Congress,  ii.  24 ;  Pre- 
sidency of  Lord  Houghton,  279 


Society  under  the  Regency,  i.  37 

Solfeiino,  Battle  of,  ii.  40 

Somnambulist  in  Paris,  The  clairvoy- 
ance of  a,  i.  434 

Southey,  Robert,  i.  171,  178,  297— 
299 

Spada,  Count,  ii.  125 

Spada,  Monsignor,  i.  127 

Spain,  R.  M.  Milnes's  visit  to,  i.  391 — 
401 

"  Spanish  Gypsy,  The,"  Lord  Hough- 
ton's review  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of,  ii.  193 

Spectator,  The,  ii.  243 

Spedding,  James,  i.  75 ;  one  of  the 
"  Apostles "  at  Cambridge,  81 ; 
prize  declamation,  105.  108,  177  ; 
letter  to  R.  M.  Milnes  on  Carlyle's 
lectures,  &c.,  193;  Sterling  Club, 
222 :  meeting  between  Carlyle  and 
Thirlwall,  228;  helps  to  establish 
the  London  library,  234,  236 ;  ii. 
10,  94,  127;  editor  of  "Bacon,** 
161,  377 ;  fatal  accident,  402 

Speke,  the  African  explorer,  ii.  134 

Spencer,  Herbert,  i.  465  ;  ii.  338 

Spencer,  Lord,  ii.  388 

Spencer,  Rev.,  i.  122 

Spurzheim,  Dr.,  i.  52 

Stafford,  Augustus,  efforts  of  R.  M. 
Milnes  on  behalf  of,  i.  118,  439; 
visit  to  the  Crimea,  505  ;  ii.  23,  24, 
29 

Standard,  The,  ii.  281 

Standish,  Lady  Lucy,  i.  154 

Stanhope,  Lord,  ii.  193 

Stanley,  Dean,  i.  465;  ii.  llO,  190; 
entei-tains  the  Queen,  200,  228, 
243,  262,  373 ;  sermon  on  Carlyle, 
401 

Stanley,  H.  M.,  ii.  267 

Stanley,  Lady  Augusta,  ii.  229,  295 

Stanley,  Lord,  i.  202,  321,  331,  359, 
431,  433  ;ii.  33,  120,  154 

Stanley  of  Alderley,  Lord,  ii.  15 

Stanley,  W.  M.,  Parliamentary  candi- 
date for  Pontefract,  i.  197 

Stansfeld,  Mr.,  i.  463 

Stapleton,  Miles,  ii.  327 

Starke,  Mrs.,  "  Guide  to  Rome  '*  by,  i. 
152 

Stephen,  Fitzjames,  i.  405 

Sterling  Club,  The,  i.  180;  its  forma- 
tion, 222 

Sterling,  John,  i,  49,  50 ;  friendship 
with  R.  M.  Mihies,  59,  60,  72,  81, 
83,  87,  156,  160,  172;  the  Sterling 
Club,  186,  222,  279  ;  ii.  5;  death. 
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Hiui  biojfmphicg  by  ilnre  and  Oir- 
lylo,  100 


'  i.  i81 


Sterling,  Sir  Willimn,  i.  ' 
"  Stone*  of  Venice.  The,' 
Htourton.  Jlr.,  i.  154 
Strafford,    Lord,   reridoace  at   tiiuit 
Houghton,  and  nwDii'iltoi'a  uf  hia 

Ktninglurd,  Lady,  ii.  lol,  1B2 

Stiaun,  ii.  Hi 

Strawberry  HUl,  ii.  25,  190,  385 

StUHrts,  lliQ,  ii.  1104 

SuezCanAl,   Lord  IIonRhtan    at    tho 

opening  of  the,  ii,  205,  206  ;   Lord 

Houghton's  reimrt,  2U— 118 
SalUa,  Tho  F6le  in  honour  of   tho, 

ii.  177,  178 
Sumnor,    Chnrloi,     remlniioenccs    of 

English    aociety    and    of    ii.    JI. 

Milnea,  t.   223:  letbrr    to    It.    M. 

Milnea  on  Emerson,  217—230,  27B 

—281,  &e..  326,  327,  513;  it  307 
Sunderland,  Thomaa,  i.  40.  58,  61.  75 ; 

melanohol)-  <«r«CT.  70  :  ono  of  tho 

depnlation  to   Oxford   77— 7».  83, 

88,  93,  95;  ii.  162,  166 
SuHsox,  Duke  of,  i.  54 
Suthoriand,  Dudieu  of,  and  the  State 

Fiuiay  Ball,   i.   326;  ii.   120,  133, 
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Sutherland,  Duke  of.  ii.  134 :  risit  of 
Lord  Houghton,  220,  254,  30.i 

Sutton.  — ,  son  of  the  Speaker,  i.  57 

Swift,  DtAD.  Hnd  his  "  Advice  to  Ser- 
vant*," i.  lis 

Swinburne,  A.  C,  i.  463;  ii.  131;  ad- 
miration tor  bin  guniua  by  Lord 
Houghton,  and  his  review  of  '■  Ata- 
lantn  in  Calydon  "  in  the  Edinbui-qk 
SevitiB,  136,  177;  ii.  263.  331.  3T0, 
399,  423 

Switxorlood,  Tout  of  R,  M.  Uilnes  in, 
i.  68 ;  visit  of  U.  M.  Itlilncs  and 
family,  145 

Sykohouse  and  Fiahlnlro  Estatoe,  i.  30 

8;nions,  Mr.,  i.  01 

■nigUom,  i.  IJ.l 

Tahiti  affair,  Indignution  in  Engbuid 
owinic  to  the,  i.  333 ;  altitudv  of 
the  DisBeatera  with  regard  to  the, 
334  ;  Botllement  of  the,  335 

Talbot,  Monseignnur,  ii.  1 02 

Talfvurd.  Serjeant,  i.  226 

TMleyrand,  i.22,27 

"Tancred,"  K.  U.  Milnes  as  "Mr. 
Vavasour"  in.  i.  337.  339 

Tunkerrillf,  Lady,  ii.  119 


"  Tiinnhiiiuor."  poems  liy  .IiiliMn  F.inn 

and  Itobort  Lytton.  ii.  09 
Taylor,  Bayard,  ii.  332,  332 
Taylor,  Sir  Henry,  ■■  Aut«biogrBl>llv  " 
ot,   i.   184,   186,    193.   220;   -The 
Virgin  Martyr,"  443,  489,  303 
Tempu,  i.  130 
Temple,  Dr.,  Master  ot  Itugby,  ii.  23  ; 

"  Eraaya  and  Reviews,"  139 
Temple,  B.,  i.  83,  464 
Tennent,  Sir  E.,  i.  381 ;  it,  357 
Tennyson,  CharleK,  i.  65,  75 ;  110:10 
on  the  expedition  of  Napoleon  into 
Ruasimi.  83,  149,  180 
Tunnyson,  Frederiek,  i.  71, 93, 14D.  180 
Tennyson,  Lady,  ii.  284 
Tennyson.  Lord,  priitu-winner  in  (he 
Cumbridgp  poem  eompetition,  i. 
63;  fricnd«1iip  with  R.  H.  Miluos, 
63,  171 ;  opinion  ot  II.  31.  Slilnes'a 
character,  63,  07i  75 ;  one  of  the 
"Apostles"  at  Cambridge,  81;  a 
couplet  by  him  on  title-png»  of 
Milnes'suriKoetiaBy,  83,03  ;  remark 
on  Spudding,  105 ;  review  of  his 
poems  in  the  IFeilmiiuler  Km-irvi, 
106,  108:  poems  in  the  Oem,  108; 
Eallam's  criticiam  in  the  Eag- 
liAmaH,  117;  poems,  and  sonnet 
"Cheofc  every  Outbreak,"  117, 
146*,  letter  to  R.  U.  Milne*  de- 
clining to  send  renios  tor  "  The 
Tribute,"  178:  li'ttor  to  the  soine, 
eonsenting  to  rontribute  to  ' '  The 
Trihuto,"  179,  180;  lines  in  "'1110 
Tribute,"  and  the  poem  ot "  Maud," 
181.  192,  208,  220,  231;  critidam 
ot  Chailea  Sumner,  279,  280;  pen- 
Mon,  206,  397  ;  "  In  Slemoriara," 
445,  473 ;  "  Maud  "  and  the  "  Itnla- 
clavB  Chitfge,"  611.  516;  a  portion 
o(  Ervston  oflnred  him  tor  resi- 
dence, 513;  ii.  130,  161;  visit  of 
Lord  Houghton  to,  176,  231,256, 
2G4  :  on  the  death  ot  Lady  Houtch- 
ton,  290;  Allusions  to,  321,  331, 
3t)9,  439 
Thfltkcray,  i.  75,  83  ;  remark  on  R.  M. 
Milnes's  father,  and  ane<.-dot<-,  167: 
with  R,  M.  Mibce,  in  Paris,  151 : 
letter  to  It.  M.  Milne*.  2S3,  2S4 
visit  to  Fryston,  1B7,  264  ;  humor- 
oui  sketches  in  "  Palm  Lenrn»,"283, 
306,  358  :  elose  friendship  with  R.  < 
M.  Mihice,  425—429;  "Going  to 
see  a  man  hanged,"  436  ;  frequent 
guest  at  Fryston,  437:  acquaintance 
with  Charlotte   BrontS,  428,  429; 
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wishes  for  a  magistracy,  427  :  suc- 
cess in  society,  432,  490  ;  ii.  10,  22, 
94  ;  Christmas  greeting  to  Milnes, 
and  death,  111,  112,  118,  148, 
377 

Thackeray,  Miss  Minnie,  ii.  151 

Thalberg,*i.  137 

Thebes,  i.  130 

Thermopylffi,  i.  129,  130,  133 

Thesiger,  Sir  Frederick,  i.  496 

Thiers,  M.,  i.  245,  249,  350,  354  ;  visit 
to  England,  369 ;  his  version  of  th(» 
Affair  of  February,  419,  420,  469  ; 
ii.  170,  174,  234,  239,  266,  268, 
293 ;  death,  366 

ThirlwuU,  Connop,  afterwards  Hishop 
of  St.  David's,  tutor  at  Trinity 
College  of  R.  M.  Milnes,  i.  49,  52, 
59,  62,  74,  93,  96,  97,  146,  150, 
156;  accepts  the  living  of  Kirbv 
T'nderdale,  162 ;  *'  History  of 
Greece,'*  162:  letter  to  Ii.  M. 
Mibies,  162—164:  as  "  Squeen*,'' 
165  ;  lifelong  friendship  with 
R.  M.  Milnes,  172,  193;  meeting 
with  Carlyle,  228,  237;  debut  as 
Bishop  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  263  ; 
letter  to  R.  M.  Milnes  on  the  endow- 
ment of  Irish  Catholic  <lerg>-.  ifcc, 
301,  302 ;  letter  to  the  same  on 
Cailyle,  &c..  302,  303;  speech  in 
the  House  of  Loi-ds,  356,  477,  505 ; 
ii.  108;  Lord  Houghton's  article 
on  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  138— 
140 

Thompson,  W.  H.,  i.  75;  one  of  the 
"Apostles"  at  Cambridge,  81,463 

Thome  Hall,  i.  30 ;  removal  of  the 
Milnea  family  in  1828,  36 

Thornton,  Mr.  Percy,  ii.  427,  435 

Thorpe,  Dr.,  i.  33 

"Thoughts on  Purity  of  Election,"  by 
Lord  Houghton,  ii.  441 

Tieck,i.  116 

Tilden,  S.  J.,  ii.  333 

**  Timbuctoo,"  Cambridge  University 
prize  poem,  1829,  i.  62  ;  poems  by 
Alfred  Tennyson  and  Hallam,  83 

TimeHf  The,  opposition  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Government,  &c.,  i.  356 ; 
startling  announcement  in  Dec, 
1846,  with  regard  to  the  Com 
Laws,  367,  433,  490,  497;  battle  of 
Alma,  499,  500,  502  ;  Milnes's  poem 
"A  Monument  for  Scutari,"  ol 9; 
the  Johnson  god-daughter  case, 
526  ;  ii.  9 ;  story  of  Lucknow,  22  ; 
article  on  R.  M.  Milnes's  accession 


to  the  peerage,  99—101,  134,  157, 
186,  204,  255,  281,  303,  415,  422 

**  To  search  for  lore  in  spacious  libra- 
ries," sonnet  by  R.  M.  Milnes,  i. 
118 

To«iueville,  M.  de,  i.  245  ;  letter  to 
R.  M.  Milnes  on  '*  Palm  Leaves " 
and  Mohammedanism,  327, 328, 419; 
ii.  9,  27 ;  Milnes's  Wsit  to,  29,  30 ; 
his  »« Life,"  by  Beaumont,  63,  64 

Toogood,  Mr.,  ii.  260 

Tories,  after  the  election  of  1833,  i. 
141,  142 

Torquay,  i.  103,  467  ;  ii.  50—55,  259 

Torrington,  Lord,  ii.  133 

Tourgenieff,  ii.  168 

Tree,  The  Misses,  i.  48 

Trolawny's  "Adventures  of  a  Younger 
Son,"  i.  145 

Trench,  Richard  Chenevix,  i.  49,  58, 
75;  one  of  the  "Apostles"  at 
Cambridge,  81,  83,  90,  109,  110, 
140 :  at  Rome  with  R.  M.  Milnes 
and  C.  J.  MacOirthy,  156, 177, 180 ; 
l(»ttcr  to  R.  M.  Milnes  on  the  latter's 
"Memorials,"  ^c,  208,  221,  222; 
ii.  161,  389 

Ti-ovelyan,  Mr.  G.,  ii.  425 

**Ti-ibute.  The,"  i.  177,  183,  196,208 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  i.  8,  36, 
49,51,  74,  83,  114;  u.  339 

Trochu,  General,  ii.  234,  235 

Ti-ollope,  Anthony,  i.  465;  ii.  142, 
152  ;  "  The  Warden,"  155, 182  ;  bet 
on  the  price  of  "  Lothair,"  224 — 
226 

Tnith,  ii.  361  ;  article  on  Thiers,  366 

Turin,  ii.  124 

Turkish  Government,  The,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's views,  ii.  341 

Turks,  R.  M.  Milnes's  affection  for  the 
character  of  the,  i.  131 

Tuik's  Island,  i.  301 

T\Tidall,  Professor,  i.  4G6 ;  ii.  145, 147, 
'  152,  236   " 

Union  League  Club,  ii.  334 

United  States,  Lord  Houghton's  visit, 

ii.  306—335 
University  of  Edinburgh,  ii.  144 
University  of  Leyden,  ii.  203 
University  of  London,  i.  86,  95 
"  Unpunished  Cruelties  on  the    High 

Seas,"  jmmphlct  bv  Mr.  H.  Bright, 

ii.  273 

Val  Richer,  ii.  18 
Yalentia,  Island  of,  i.  113 


VHmbery,  Arminiiu,  i.  465 
Vandawcyer,  M.,  i.  173;   Philobiblou   , 

Society,  507;  ii.  25  j 

Vaticui,  TbB,  i.  U2 
Vattj-,  SL,  ii.  10 

VatigliBii,  C.  J.,  i.  485 ;  ii.  ISi  I 

Vnvusour,  Sir  E.,  i.  161,  3S9 
Veiubles,    O.    S.,  i.   75;  odo  of  tho 

"  Apostla"  ut  Uunbridge,  81,  83, 

237;  gueatofMilDe8,473,490,5H; 

ii.  to,  127,  la9,  ISl,  IS2,  335,  381  ; 

article  on  Lord  Houghton,  150 
Vendfe,  La,  i.  231 
VenHtia,  i.  68 
Veaiu«,  i.  93 :  viiit  of  Ii.  M.  3Iilncs. 

106,  12B:  socinl  life  in,   130,  137, 


l-'ia; 
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Vesuviiig,i.  113,  121 

Viohy,  ii.  131,  112,  165,  26S,  292,  392  ; 
Lord  HoDghton  diei  tbore,  Aog.S, 
1885, 136 

Yicturia,  Uuoen ;  visit  to  Fnuice,  1813,  ' 
i.SOb;  viuttoBftotland. 331;oiwa< 
PorliamDnt,  Jan.,  1846,  36B;  visit 
to  Ireknd,  438,  484,  185  ;  visit  to 
Paris,  1855,  617,  518;  ii.  20; 
taectiiig  with  Napoleon  III,  at  the 
opiming  of  the  French  Naval 
Dock*,  29  ;  dcoth  of  Prince  Albert, 
71 ;  the  guest  of  Donn  Stanley, 
200 ;  Allusiona  to,  237,  298,  S87 

Vieona,  R.  M,  Milnes'g  visit  to,  i.  161 

Viffourt'ux,  Colonel,  i.  21,  25 

Villiein,  Chju-lio,  i.  391,  392 ;  ii.  186 

A'illiera,  Uyde,  i.  100 

Voltairp,  L  57,  38 :  Temark  of  Carlyle 
on  "  EcrasuE  rinfame,"  135 

Waddingtoii,  Hr.,  ii.  3S 

Wnger,  Mr.  PeniberiOTi  Milins's,  iv- 
speclioff  the  office  of  ChuiU'cillor 
of  tha  Exchequer,  i.  II 

Wakefletd,  Commerdul  iiroDjierity  iit 
thebeainmngatthoeightn'nlh  cen- 
tury, 1.  1 ;  prominent  i>oeilion  of 
tbii  MilnUH  biiDily,  3  ;  bric:k  DuinU' 
factory  of  Sir,  Puniliertou  Slilnes, 
6  ;  lion-fight,  19  :  Lunatie  Asylum, 
*i.  283 


Walos,  Prince  of,  i,  518 ;  ii.  19.  S3, 93, 
95 1  visit  to  Vurkshiixi,  190,  2'>7, 
232,338,301.433 

Wolewski,  i.  311 ;  ii.  160 

Walpolo.  Koraop,  "Letlern,"  i.  145; 
vuiM  to  t-ryrton  HaU,  455 

WiirbuHon,   Eliot,    i.    81,    110,   112; 


Ipttor  to  11.  M.  UUnos.  213.  307, 
32B :  luttiT  to  K.  M.  Milne*,  on  the 
roviuw  of  "  Palm  Leaves "  in  tho 
Quartrrig  SePiiic,  316, 31G ;  MUnea's 
seoond  in  a,  projected  duel.  417. 
418:  chiteau  in  tjwitzerland,  119; 
death  at  sua.  167,  468  ;  ii.  365] 

Ward,  r.  O. ;  four  Ictlere  to  K.  M. 
Uilnoa,  on  the  illnesa,  diuth,  and 
funural  ofThomas  Hood,  348  —  350 

Ward,  Samuel,  ii.  319,  a22— 321 

Ward.  Sir  C.  ii.  6! 

WhoI,  Sir  H.,  ii.  38 

■■Warden,  The,"  ii.  155,  182 

Waterioo,  i.  23—30,  97 

Waterton.  Edmund,  i.  165 

Watta's  hymns  and  Greek  children, 
i.  133 

WeHvers  of  tho  WcHt  Riding  in  the 
oightuunth  centun',  ii  2 

Weed,  Thurlow.  ii.  3'33 

Wold,  Canlinal,  acqunintanceship  with 
t{.  U.  Milnesand  his  fathur,  1. 122, 
123,  127,  161 

Wetdon,  Mr.,  ii.  133 

Wellesley,  0..  i.  62,  71 

WcUinston,  Duke  of,  i.  23,  28,  29,  70, 
272,  321 ;  friundxhip  with  K.  M. 
Milnes,  388,  389,  497 

Wellingtiin.  (the  Betflnd)  Duke 'ol, 
friendship  of  R.  M.  Milnas  irith, 
i.  38H,  389,  390;  ii.  189;  vitdt  of 
Lord  Houghton  l«,  195 

Wenlock,  i.  78  (not«),  202 
Wnnnloydiile,  Lord,  i.  IGt 

Wontworth,  Mr.,  i.  82  ^ 

West  Kiding  of  Yorkshire,  i.  1 ;  early 
cloth  mannfui-ture,  1 ,  2 ;  settlement  , 
□E  the  Milnesea,  3:  politJLSj  part 
played  by  I'l'mbarton  Milnes,  6 , 
industrial  growth  of  tho  pix'sent 
iwtturj'.  6 

Wcstbiuy,  Lord,  spooch  in  tlio  House 
of  Lords  on  the  i-ondemnation  of 
"  Eiisaya  and  Revievs "  by  Con- 
vocation, ii.  130 
iretluiiHiler  Sicihc,  review  of  Tenny- 
son's poems,  i.  106,  108 ;  review  of 
K.  M.  Milnes'  pouius,  230;  K.  M. 
Milnes'  roviow  of  Emerson's  works, 
210 

^V'eBtmol'eland,  Lord,  i.  343,  344,  488 

Wuthcrell.  Mr,,  i.  HI 

Whamchfle,  IJord  ("  the  dra«on  of 
Wantley"),  remark  of  Carlyli' 
when  visiting  Fryston,  about,  i. 
256,  267  ;  on  the  O'ConnoIl  Appeal 
Case,  336 
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Whately,  Archbishop,  i.  498 

**  When  lying  upon  the  Bcnlesof  fate," 
poem  by  R.  M.  Milncs,  i.  1 1 9 

Whewell,  Dr.,  senior  tutor  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  i.  49,  65,  61, 
66,  70,  74,  106,  177,  477 

Wildbad,  ii.  179,  204 

William  IV.,  Death  of,  i.  193 

Wilmot,  Mr.  Eardley,  i.  609 

Wilson,  Sir  R.,  Governor  of  Gibraltar, 
i.  397 

Windischmann,  Fritz,  i.  159,  230 

Windsor,  Dean  of,  ii.  196 

Wingfield,  Mr.,  i.  151 

Winthrop,  Mr.,  ii.  176 

Wiseman,  Dr.,  afterwards  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  friend- 
ship with  R.  M.  Milnes,  i.  123, 127, 
140,  141,  142,  158,  160,  161,  317, 
330 :  made  Cardinal,  446  ;  ii.  63 ; 
his  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, 92 

Women,  Suffrage  of,  Lord  Houghton's 
sympathy  with  the  question  of  the, 
ii.  178 

Wood,  Sir  Charles,  ii.  16 

Woodford,  General,  i.  130 

Woollen  and  cloth  trades  of  Leeds  and 
^'akefield,  i.  1,  2 

"Words  that  tremble  on  your  lips. 
The,"  poem  by  R.  M.  Milnes,  i.  120 

Wordsworth,  Christopher,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  i.  74, 125 ;  friend- 
ship with  R.  M.  Milnes,  126;  ac- 
companies R.  M.  Milnes  on  a  tour 
in  Gr«ece,  128  ;  ii.  212,  433 

Wordsworth.  Dr.,  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  i.  49,  62,  74,  77 

•Wordsworth,  William,  i.  62,  72 ;  en- 
thusiasm for  him  at  Cambridge 
generated  by  R.  M.  Milnes,  73,  98  ; 
attends  a  masked  ball  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  119,  326;  beginning 
to  bo  appreciated  in  1836,  171,  178, 
192,  445 


Wordsworth  Society,  i.  73  ;  last  speech 

of  Lord  Houghton,  ii.  433 
jrorld,  The,   Description  of  Fryston 

Hall  in,  i.  455 ;  criticism  on  Lord 

Houghton,  450  ;  ii.  267 
Worsley,  Mr.,  i.  142 
Wortley,  Lady  Emmeline  Stuart,    i. 

392,  393 
Wrangham,  Archdeacon,  ii.  22 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  i.  94 
Wrottoslev,  Lord,  ii.  16 
Wynn,  Miss,  i.  293,  330,  471,  527  ;  i. 

183 
WyFil,Mr8.,ii.  13 
Wyvile,  Mr.  Mamiaduke,  i.  333  (note) 


Yarmouth,  Lord,  i.  22 

Yaies,  Edmund,  ii.  266 ;  friendship 
with  Lord  Houghton,  256—258 

York,  represented  in  Parliament  by 
Mr.  Slater  Milnes,  i.  6 

York,  Archbishop  of,  i.  463,  509; 
ii.  436 

York,  Dean  of,  ii.  22 

Yorkshire,  West  Riding  of ;  prosperity 
of  Wakefield  as  a  commercial  centn*, 
i.  1  ;  the  Milnes  family  in,  2,  3, 
17—19 

Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes, i.  447 

Young,  Sir  J.,  ii.  38 

"Young  England"  party,  The,  i.  206, 
231,  315;  Disraeli  its  mouthpiece, 
319  ;  Lord  John  Mannera,  340 

"  Young  Ireland,"  i.  352 

"  Young  Italian "  descent  on  Italy 
from  Malta,  i.  330. 


Zante,  i.  128,  129  ;  »*  the  flower  of  the 

Levant."  130,  132 
Zara,  i.  107 
Zola,  ii.  168,  379 
Zuechi,  General,  i.  107 
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